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INTRODU CTION. 


Th* idea of Publishing the work here presented did not log¬ 
gest itself untdl a large portion of the material it contains Tiad 
been accumulated for the private nse and personal gratification of 
the anthor. In pursuing the study of the Bible Myths, facto per- 
taining thereto, in a Condensed form, seemed to be greatly needed, 
and nowhere to be found. Widely scattered through hundreds of 
ancient and modern volnmes, most of the contento of this book 
may indeed be found; but any previous attempt to trace exdusively 
the myths and legends of the Old and New Testament to their 
origin, published as a separate work, is not known to the writer 
of this. Many able writers have shown our so-called Sacred Scrip- 
tures to be unhistorical, and have pronounced them largely legend- 
ary, but have there left the matter, evidently aware of the great 
extent of the subject lying beyond. As Thomas Scott remarks, 
in his English Life of Jesus: “How these narratives (i. e., the 
New Testament narratives), unhistorical as they have been shown 
to be, came into existence, it is not our busvnem to esoplain / and 
once again, at the end of the task, as at the beginning and 
throughout, we must emphatically disclaim the Obligation.” To 
pursue the subject from the point at which it is abandoned by 
this and many other distinguished writers, has been the labor of 

ihe anthor of this volume for a nnmber of years. The resnlt of 
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this labor is herewith submitted to the reader, but not without a 
painful consciousness of its many imperfections. 

The work naturally begins with the Eden myth, and is fol- 
lowed by a consideration of the principal Old Testament 
legends, showing their universality, origin and meaning. Next 
will be found the account of the birth of Christ Jesus, with his 

history until the close of his life upon earth, showing, in Con¬ 
nection therewith, the universality of the myth of the Virgin- 
born, Crucified and Resurrected Saviour. 

Before showing the oriyvn, and meaning of the myth (which 
is done in Chapter XXXIX.), we have considered the Miracles 
of Christ Jesus , the Eucharist , Baptism , the Worship of the 
Virgin , Christian Symbols , the Birthday of Christ Jesus , the 
Doctrine of the Trinity , Why Christianity Prospered , and the 
Antiguity of Pagan Religions , besides making a comparison of 
the legendary histories of Crishna omd Jesus , and Buddha and 

Jesus . The concluding chapter relates to the question, What do 
we really know about Jesus ? 

In the words of Prof. Max Müller (The Science of Re¬ 
ligion , p. 11): “ A comparison of all the religions of the world, 
in whicli none can daim a privileged position, will no doubt 
seem to many dangerous and reprehensible, because ignoring that 
peculiar reverence which everybody, down to the mere fetish 
worshiper, feels for his own religion, and for his own god. Let 
me say, then, at once, that I myself have shared these misgivings, 
but that I have tried to overcome them, because I would not and 
could not allow myself to surrender either what I hold to be the 
truth, or what I hold still dearer than truth, the right of testing 
truth. Nor do I regret it. I do not say that the Scienoe of Re¬ 
ligion is all gain. No, it entails losses, and losses of many 
thingß which we hold dear. But this I will say, that, as far as 
my humble judgment goes, it does not entail the loss of anything 
that is essential to true religion, and that, if we strike the 
balance honestly, the gain is immeasurably greater than the loss.” 
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“ All truth is safe, and nothing eise is safe; and he who keeps 
back the truth, or withholds it from men, from motives of expe- 
diency, is either a coward or a criminal, or both.” 

Bat little beyond the arrangement of this work is claimed as 
original Ideas, phrases, and even whole paragraphs have been 
taken from the writings of others, and in most, if not in all cases, 
acknowledged; but with the thought in mind of the many houn 
of research this book may save the Student in this particular line 
of study; with the consciousnees of having done for othere that 
which I would have been thankful to have found done for myself; 
and more than all, with the hope that it may in some way help to 
hasten the day when the mist of Superstition shall be dispelled bj 
the light of reason; with all its defects, it is most cheerfully oom* 
mitted to its fate by the author. 

Bosrota, Mia., MmmUr, 1882. 
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BIBLE 


MYTHS. 


PART I. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE CREATION AND FALL OF MAN. 


The Old Testament commences with one of its most interest- 
ing rayths, that of the Creation and Fall of Man. The story is 
to be found in the first ihres chapters of Genesis, the substance of 
which is as followß: 

After God created the “ Heavens ” and the “ Earth,” he said: 
u Let there be light, and there was light,” and after calling the 
light Day, and the darkness Night, the first day’s work was ended. 

God then made the “ Firmament,” which completed the seoond 
day’s work. 

Then God cansed the dry land to appear, which he called 
“ Earth,” and the waters he called “ Seas.” After this the earth 
was made to bring forth grass, trees, &c., which completed the 
thvrd day’s work. 

The next things God created were the “ Sun,” 1 “ Moon ” and 


1 The Idee thit the nn, moon and atars 
were eet in the flnnament waa entertained by 
moat nettooa of antiqnitj, hat, aa stränge aa it 
maj appear, Pythagoras, the Oiecian philoeo- 
pher, wbo floarished from 610 to 510 b. c.—aa 
well aa other Grecian phlloaophera— taoghtthat 
the aon waa placed In the oentre of the uni- 
▼arsa, with tÄe pianeü roving round it\na ctr- 


de, thns maklng day and night. (See Knight'a 
An eien t Art and Mythology, p. 50, and note.) 
The Baddhiata anciently tanght tliat the uni- 
▼erae la compoaed of limitleaa ayatema or 
worlda, called edkwalae. 

They are acattered throoghont apace, and 
each sakwala haa a aon and moon. (See 
Hardy: Buddhist Legend», pp. 80 and 8L) 
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BIBLE MYT1I8. 


“ Stare/ 1 and after he had sei them in the Firmament , the fourth 
day’s work was ended. 1 

After these, God created great “ whales,” and other creatures 
wliich inhabit the water, also “ winged fowls.” This brought the 
fifth day to a close. 

The work of creation was finally completed on the sixth day,* 
when God made “ beasts ” of every kind, “ cattle,” “ creeping 
things,” and lastly “ man,” whom he created “ male and fernale,” 
in his own image. 1 

“ Thus the beuvens and the earth were finished, and all the host of them. 
And on the seventh 4 day Qod ended his work which he had made: and he resUd 
on the seventh day, from all his work which he had made. And God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it, because that in it he had rested from all his work 
which God created and made.” 

After this information, which concludes at the third veree of 
Genesis ii., stränge though it may appear, another account of the 
Creation commences, which is altogether different from the one we 
have just related. This account commences thus: 

“ These are the generations of the heavens and the earth when they were 
created, in the day (not days) that the Lord God made the earth and the 
heavens.” 

It then goes on to say that “ the Lord God formed man of the 
düst of the ground,”* which appears to be the first thing he made. 
After planting a garden eastward in Eden/ the Lord God put the 
man therein, “ and out of the ground made the Lord God to grow 
every tree that is pleasaut to the sight, and good for food; the 
Tree of Life / also in the midst of the garden, and the Tree of 


1 Origen, a Christian Fatber who flonrished 
aboot ▲. d. 230, says: “ What man of sense 
will agree with the Statement that the first, 
second, and third days, in which the evening is 
named and the morrung , were withont sun, 
moon and stars ?” (Qnoted in Mysteries of 
Adoni, p. 170.) 

* “ The geologist reckons not by day» or by 
years; the whole six thonsand years, which 
were ontil lately looked on aa the eum of the 
world's age, are to him bat aa a «mit of meas- 
nrement in the long saccession of past ages.” 
(81r John Labbock.) 

“ It is now certain that the vast epochs of 
time demanded by scientific Observation are 
incompatible both with the six thonsand 
years of the Mosaic chronology, and the six 
daye of the Mosaic creation." (Dean Stanley.) 

* “ Let as malte man in oor own hkeness.” 
was said by Ormtusd, the Persian God of Gods, 
to his word. (See Bansen's Angel Messiah, 
p. 104.) 


4 The n am her sivxn was sacred among al¬ 
most every nalion of antiqaity. (See ch. 

ii.) 

* According to Grecian Mythology, the God 
Prometheas created men, in the Image of the 
gods, out qf day (see Balflnch; The Age of 
Fable, p. 25; and Goldzhier: Hebrew Mythe, p. 
878), and the God Hephaistos was oommanded 
by Zeus to mold of day the fignre of a maiden, 
into which Athfinfi, the dawn-goddees, breathed 
thebreath of life. This is Pandora—the gift of 
all the gods—who is presented to Epimetheaa. 
(See Cox: Aryan Myths, vol. ii., p. 206.) 

* "What man is foond such an idiot aa to sop- 
pose that God planted trees in Paradise, in 
Eden, like & husbandman." (Origen ; qnoted 
in Mysteries of Adoni, p. 176.) " There is no 
way of preserving the Jiteral sense of the first 
chapter of Genesis, withont impiety, and attnb» 
uting things to God nnworthy of him." (St. 
Angnstine.) 

1 “ The records abont the * Tree qf lAfe * am 




THE CREATION A5D FAUL OF XII. 
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KmowUdge of good and criL And a nwr went oot of Eden Io 
water the garden, and from thenee it was pnrted, and Wm» into 
four heada. Tbeae favr ri txr * were ealled, first Ksoo, aeeond 
Gihon, third Hiddekd, and the fonrth EnphrateA 1 

After the u Lord God ” hart märte the u Tree of Iife,” and the 
a Tree of Knowledge,” he said nnto the man: 


«i 


Of erery tree of the 
knowledge of good and erü. 


well for man to Kre alooe, 
Held, and erery fowl of the 
he woold call them, and 
thename thereof.** 


ganten thoo majeat freely emt, bat of the tree of the 
not eat of it, fir im tk* dif tkmt tkam, «aJart 
Lord God, thinhing that it woald not be 
of the groand—“ erery beert of the 
faroaght then nnto Adam to aee what 

creatore, that 


air; and 


After Adam had gixen namea to u all cattle, and to the fowla 
of the air, and to every beast of the field,” u the Lord God canaed 
a deep aleep to fall upon Adam, and he alept, and he (the Lord 
God) took one of his (Adam’a) riba, and closed np the fleah mdeaH 
thereof. 

" And of the rib, wbich the Lord God had taken from man, made he tm 
am, and broogbt her nnto Adam." “ And they were both nahed, the man and 
Ub wife, and they were not adamed.” 

After thia everything ia anpposod to liave gone harmoniooaly, 
nntü a serpmt appeared before the vxwum* —who was afterwarda 
ealled Eve—and said to her: 

“Halb God aaid, Te ahaQ not eat of erery tree of the garden f* 

The woman, anawering the aerpent, aaid : 

" We may eat of the fruit of the treee of the garden: bat of the frntt of the 
tree which 1b in the mietet of the garden, God hath said, Te ahail not eat of it, 
M ja dfc.” 

Wherenpon the aerpent aaid to her: 


Um flabttmest peoofb of the arity and coutlnaity 
Of treditkm, ind of it» Entern origin. Thor 
gart ncord* qf Qu mott m cimt O rim t m i tr m M 
ümrrftr tom 4 Trm qf Uft? w ki c k wm gm wr ti - 
«Ab* tpkriU. The Juice of the fruit of thh aa- 
ered tree, like the tree ttaelf, was ealled Bßma 
in Sueerit, and Badma in Zead; it waa re* 
and aa the life feeaairlng immer *' (Ban* 
aan: Keyaof 8t. P ete r , p. 414.) 

i ** According to the Fereiaa accoont of Far- 
adiea, Jbirr great rirers caaee from Mount AI* 
borj; twoarein the North, and twogotowarda 
the South. The rirer Ardnhir nourisbee the 
Trm qf Jm tm ori atU^, the Holy Hom." (StiefeJ- 
hagan: quoted in Mysteriee of Adoni p. 140.) 
M Aooocding tothe Ckbm w north, the waten of 


the Garden of Pandite lerne from the fountain 
of imreortaUty, which diridea iteelf into/oar 
H eere/* (IbfcL, p. 150, and Prag. ReUg. Ideen, 
eoL L, p. MO.) The Hfndooe caQ their Mount 
Hera the Paradhe, out of which went /bar 
H eere. (Anacalypefee, eoL L, p. 857.) 

• According to Pavian legend, Arimanee, 
the Eril Spirit, bf *aü*g a cxrtakn kittd (tffrukL, 
tzaneformed himeelf into a mrpmt, and went 
gikling about on the earth to tempt human he¬ 
ilig». Hie Dees entered the bodiee of men and 
prodoced all manner of dieeaeee. They en¬ 
tered into thdr minde, and incited them to 
eeneuetity, faieehood, eiander and reeenge. 
Into erery department of the woHd they nitro- 
dnoed diecor d and death. 
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“ Ye shaü not surely die ” (which, according to the narrative, was the truth). 

He then told her that, upon eating the fruit, their eyes would 
be opeued, and that they would be as god*, knowing good from 
evil. 

The woman then looked upon the tree, and as the fruit was 
tempting, “ ehe took of the fruit, and did eat, and gave also unto 
her husband, and he did eat.” The result was not death (as the 
Lord God had told them), but, as the serpent had said, “ the eyes 
of both were opened, and they knew they were naked, and they 
sewed fig leaves together, and inade themselves aprons.” 

Towards evening (i. e., “ in the cool of the day ”), Adam and 
his wife “ heard the voice of the Lord God walkmg in the gar- 
den,” and being afraid, they hid themselves among the trees of the 
garden. The Lord God not finding Adam and his wife, said: 
u Where art thou ?” Adam answering, said : “ I heard thy voice 
in the garden, and I was afraid, because I was naked, and I hid 
myself.” 

The “ Lord God ” then told Adam that he had eaten of the 
tree which he had commanded him not to eat, whereupon Adam 
said: “ The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me 
of the tree and I did eat.” 

When the “ Lord God ” spoke to the woman concerning her 
transgression, she blamed the serpent, which she said “ beguiled n 
her. This sealed the serpent’s fate, for the “ Lord God ” cursed 
him and said: 

4 ‘ Upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy 
life.’ M 

Unto the woman the “ Lord God ” said : 

“I will greatly multiply thy sorrow, and thy conception; in sorrow thou 
shalt bring forth children, and thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shaü 
rule over thee 

Unto Adam he said : 

44 Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of 
the tree, of which I commanded thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it: cursed 
Is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life. 
Thorns also, and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the herb 
of the Held. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, tili thou return unto 
the ground, for out of it wast thou iahen; for dmt thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return .” 


1 Inasmuch as the physical construction of refiect unpleasantly upon the wisdom of 
the serpent never conld ad mit of its moving in auch a God as Jehovah ie claimed to be, as 
any other way, and inasmoch as it rioes not well as upon the ineffectoalness of his first 
eat dust, doee not the narrator of this myth curse t 
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The “ Lord God ” then made co&ts of «hin for Adam and hia 
wife, with wliich he clothed them, after which he said: 

41 Behold, the man is become a» am qf um , 1 to know good eril; and n o w, 

lest he put forth hia haud, and take also of the tree of Life, and eat, and live for* 
ever ” (he must be sent forth from Eden). 

44 So he (the Lord God) drove out the man (and the vornan); and be plaoed at 
the east of the garden of Eden, Cherubim», and a gword which tuxned 

every way, to keep the way of the Tree of Life.** 

Thua ends the narrative. 

Before prooeeding to ahow from whenoe this legend, or legenda, 
had their origin, we will notice a featnre which ia very prominent 
in the narrative, and which cannot eecape the eye of an obeerving 
reader, i. e. y the two different and cantradictary acoounte cf the 
creation. 

The first of theee commencea at the first verae of chapter first, 
and end8 at the third verae of chapter aecond. The aecond acoonnt 
commencea at the fourth verae of chapter aecond, and contümea to 
the end of the chapter. 

In apeaking of theee contradictory accounta of the Creation, 
Dean Stanley aays: 

44 It is now cle&r to diligent students of the Bible, that the first and seoond 
chapters of Genesis contain two narratives of the Creation, aide by side, diflering 
from each other in moet every particular of time and place and Order."* 

Biahop Colenao, in hia very learned work on the Pentateuch, 
apeaking on this aubject, aaya: 

44 The following are the most noticeable points of difference between the two 
cosmogonies: 

44 1. ln the first, the e&rth emerges from the waten and is, therefore, mUuratod 
with maüture* In the second, the 4 whole face of the ground ’ requires io b e 
moütomd . 4 


* 41 Our writer unmiatakably noognixn the 
existence of many god»; for he makes Yah- 
weh say: 4 See, the man has become aa on or 
us, knowing good and eril; 4 and ao he eri- 
dently implies the eziatenoe of other ahnilar 
beings, to whom he attribates immortality and 
insight into the difference between good and 
eril. Yahweh, then, waa, in hia eyes, the god 
of gods, indeed, bnt not the onty god. 14 (Bible 
for Learnere, rol. I. p. 51.) 

* In hie memorial sermon, preached in West* 
minster Abbey, after the fnneral of 8ir Charles 
Lyell. He further said in this address 

44 1t is well known that when the Science of 
geology first aroee, it waa inrolved in endlose 
scbemes of aUempt«d reconctliation with the 
letter of Scriptnre. Ttaere was, there an* per- 
haps still, two modes of reconciliatioo of 
Scriptnre and actance, which ha rt been «ach ln 


their day attempted, and »ach hat* totaBy and 
deservediy faLUd. One is the endeavor to wiest 
the words of the Bible from their natural mein* 
ing, and force U to »peak the langnage ofecience" 
After apeaking of the earliest known example, 
which was the interpolaüon of the word 44 not ** 
in Leviticus xi. 5, he continnes : 44 This is the 
earliest instance of the falsißcaüon qf Scriptnre 
to meet the demande qf ecicnce; and it has been 
followed in later times by the varions eff orte 
which have been made to twiet the earlier chap¬ 
ters of the book of Genesis into apparent agree 
ment with the last reeults of geology—repreeent- 
Ing days not to be days, morn ing and erening 
not to be moroing and evening, the deloge not 
to be the deluge, and the ark not to be the 
ark." 

* Gen. i. 9,10. 

* Gen. ü. 0. 
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“ 2. In the first, the birds and the beasts are created btfore man. 1 In the seo- 
ond, man is created befere the birds and the beasts .* 

“ 3. In the first, * all fowls that fly * are made out of the waten . 9 In the seo- 
ond * the fowls of the air ’ are made out of the ground. 4 

“ 4. In the first, man is created in the image of Qod. 1 In the second, man Is 
made of the dust of the ground, and merely animated with the breath of llfe; 
and it is only after his eating the forbidden fruit that * the Lord God ft&id, Be- 
hold, the man has become as one ofus , to know good and eviL’ # 

“ 5. In the first, man is made lord of the whole earth* In the second, he is 
merely placed in the garden of Eden, ‘ to dress it and to keep it.* * 

“ 6. In the first, the man and the woman are created together , as the closing 
and complcting work of the whole creation,— created also, as is evidently im¬ 
plied, in the same kind of way, to be the complement of one another, and, 
thus created, they are blessed together 9 

“ In the second, the beasts and birds are created between the man and the 
woman. First, the man is made of the dust of the ground; he is placed by hxm- 
sdf in the garden, charged with a solemn command, and threatened with a curse 
if he hreaks it; then the beasts and birds are made , and the man gives names to 
them, and, lastly, after all this, the woman is made out of one of hss ribs t but 
merely as a helpmate for the man. 10 

“ The fact is, that the second account of the Creation, 11 together with the story 
of the Fall, 19 is manifestly composed by a different writer altogether from him 
who wrote the first. 1 * 

“ This is suggested at once by the circumstance that, throughout the first nar¬ 
rative, the Creator is always spoken of by the name Elohim (God), whereas, 
throughout the second account, as well as the story of the Fall, he is always 
called Jehovah Elohim (Lord God), except when the writer seems to abatain, for 
some reason, from placing the name Jehovah in the mouth of the serpent . 14 
This accounts naturally for the above contradictions. It would appear that, for 
some reason, the productions of two pens have been here United, without any 
reference to their inconsistencies. ” u 

Dr. Kalisch, who does his utmost to maintain—as far as his 
knowledge of the truth will allow—the general historical yeracitj 
of this narrative, after speaking of the first account of the Crea r 
tion, ßays: 

“ But now the narrative seems not only to pause, but to go backward. The 
grand and powerful climax seems at once broken off, and a languid repetition 
appears to follow. Another cosmogony is introduced, t chieh, to complete the perplese- 
ty,*, in many important features , in direct contradiction to the former. 

“ It would be dishonesty to conceal these difflculties. It would be weakmindedness 
and cowardice. It would be flight instead of combat. It would be an ignoble retrea*. 
instead ofvictory. We confess there is an apparent dissonante .” 19 


1 Gen. L 20, 24, 96. 

* Gen. U. 7, 9. 

* Gen. i. 90. 

4 Gen. li. 19. 

• Gen. 1.97. 

• Gen. ii. 7: ilL 99. 

* Gen. i. 28. 

• Gen. ii. 8,15. 
•Gen. L 28. 


>• Gen. U. 7, 8,15, 88. 

“ Gen. U. 4-26. 

” Gen. Ui. 

>» Gen. i. 1-U. 8. 

14 Gen. Ui. 1,8,6. 

The PenUtench Hxamlned voL fl. pp. 171- 
178. 

i« Com. on Old Test vol. i. p. 60. 
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Dr. Knapper! savs: 1 

'* The account of the Creation from the hand of the Prürtty atrftor U utterly 
different from the otker namstise, beginaing at the fourth versa of Genesis Ü 
Here we are told that God created Heaven and Earth in six days, and rested oa 
the «te» ik day, obvioualy with a view to bring out the holineas of the Sabbath 
in a stxong light.** 

Now that we have «een there are two different and oontradictoiy 
accounts of the Creation, to be found in the first two chaptera 
of Genesis, we will endeavor to learn if there is sufficient reason to 
beließe they are copiee of mors ancimt legende. 

We have eeen tliat, according to the first account, God divided 
the work of creation into six days. This idea agrees with that of 
the ancient Perstans. 

The Zend-Aveeta—the sacred writings of the Pareeee—States 
that the Sapreme being AhuramazdA (Ormuzd), created the universe 
and man in six successive periods of time, in the following order: 
First, the Heavens; second, the Watere; third, the Earth; fourth, 
the Trees and Plants; fifth, Animais ; and sixtli, Man. After the 
Creator had finished his work, he rested.* 

The A vesta account of the Creation is limited to this announce- 
ment, but wo find a more detailed history of the origin of the 
human species in the book entitled BundehesK, dedieated to the 
exposition of a eomplete cosmogony. This book States that 
Ahuramazdd created the first man and women joined together at 
the back. After dividing them, he endowed them with motion and 
activity, placed within them an intelligent soul, and bade thom M to 
be humble of heart; to observe the law; to be pure in their thoughts, 
pure in their speech, pure in their actions.” Thus wero boru 
Masliya and Mashydna, the pair from which all human beings are 
descended.* 

The idea brought out in this story of the first human pair 
having originally formed a single androgynous being with two 
faceö, separated later into two personalities by the Creator, is to be 
found in the Genesis account (v. 2). “Male and female created 
he them, and blessed them, and named their namo Adam.” 
Jewish tradition in the Targum and Talmud, as woll as among 
learued rabbis, allege that Adam was created man and woinun at 
the same time, having two faces turned in two opposite directions, 
and that the Creator separated the feminine half from him, in 
Order to make of her a distinct person. 4 


* The Selig, of Intel, p. 186. t Lenorment: Beglonlngof Hlat ?ol. 1. p. 61. 

• Von Bohlen; Intro. to Qen. vol. 1L p. 4. «See Ibid. p. 64; and of the 

Patriarch«, p. 81. 
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The ancient Etruscan legend, according to Delitzsch, is almost 
the same as the Persian. They relate that God created the worid 
in six thousand years. In the first thonsand he created the Heaven 
and Earth ; in the second, the Firmament; in the third, the Waters 
of the Earth ; in the fonrth, the Sun, Moon and Stars ; in the fifth, 
the Animais belonging to air, water and l&nd; and in the eixth, 
Man alone. 1 

Dr. Delitzsch, who maintains to the ntmost the historical truth 
of the Scriptare story in Genesis, yet says: 

“ Whence comea the surprising agreement of the Etruscan and Persian 
legends with this section ? How comes it that the Babylonian cosmogony in 
Beroeus, and the Phcsnidan in Sauchoniathon, in spite of their fantastical oddity, 
come in contact with it in remarkable details ?” 

After showing some of the similarities in the legends of these 
different nations, he continnes: 

“ These are only instances of that which they have in common, bor such an 
account outside of Israel , toe must , howeoer, conclude , that the author of Genesis i. 
hasno vision before him, but a tradition. 9t% 

Yon Bohlen teils ns that the old ChcUdcBon cosmogony is also 
the same * 

To continne the Persian legend; we will now show that 
according f <o it, after the Creation man was tempted, and feil . 
Kalisch 4 and Bishop Colenso 4 teil ns of the Persian legend 
that the first conple lived originally in pnrity and innocenee. 
Perpetual happiness was promised them by the Creator if they 
persevered in their virtne. Bnt an evil demon came to them in the 
form of a serpent , sent by Ahriman, the prince of devils, and gave 
them frnit of a wonderfnl tree , which imparted imraortality. 
Evil inclinations then entered their hearts, and all their moral 
excellence was destroyed. Conseqnently they feil, and forfeited 
the eternal happiness for which they were destined. They killed 
beasts, and clothed themselves in their skins. The evil demon 
obtained still more perfect power over their minds, and called 
forth envy, hatred, discord, and rebellion, which raged in the 
bosom of the families. 

Since the above was written, Mr. George Smith, of the British 
Mnsenm, has discovered cuneiform inscriptions, which show 
condusively that the Babylonians had this legend of the Creation and 


i “ The Etruscans believed in a ereatlon of 
tix thonsand years, and in the snccessive pro- 
dnction of different bcings, the last of which 
was man.” (Donlap: Spirit Hist. p. 867.) 


* Qnoted by Bishop Colenso: The Penta¬ 
teuch Examined, vol. iv. p. 115. 

* Intro. to Genesis, vol. ii. p. 4. 

* Com. on Old Test. vol. 1. p. 68. 

* The Pentatench Examined, vol. It. p. 169. 
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Fall of Man, soine 1,500 years or more before the Hebrews heard 
of it. 1 The cuneiform inscriptions relating to the Babylonian 
legend of the Creation and Fall of Man, which have been discovered 
by English archseologists, are not, however, complete. The portions 
which relate to the Tree and Serpent have not been found, but 
Babylonian gern engravings show that these incidents were evi- 
dently a part of the original legend.* The Tree of Life in the 
Genesis account appears to correspond with the sacred grove of 
Anu, which was gnarded by a sword tuming to all the four points 
of the compass.* A 
representation of this 
Sacred Tree, with u atr 
tendant chervbimf 

copied from an As* 
syrian cylinder, may be 
seen in Mr. George 
Smith’s “ Chaldean 

Account of Genesis.” 4 
Figure No. 1, which 
we have taken from the same work, 1 shows the tree of knowl- 
edge, fruit, and the serpent. Mr. Smith says of it: 

“ One striking and important specixnen of early type in the British Museum 
collection f has two flgures sitting one on each side of a tree, holding out their 
hands to the fruit, while at the back of one (the vornan) is scratched a serpent. 
We know well that in these early sculptures none of these flgures were chance 
devices, but all represented events, or supposed events, and flgures in their 
legends; thus it is evident that a form of the story of the Fall, similar to that of 
Genesis, was known in early times in Babylonia. ” 5 

This illnstration might be used to illnstrate the narrative of 
Genesis, and as Friedrich Delitzsch has remarked (G. Smith’s 
Choddäische Geneeis) is capable of no other explanation. 

M. Renan does not hesitate to join forces with the ancient 
commcntators, in seeking to recover a trace of the same tradition 
among the Phenicians in the fragments of Sanchoniathon, 
translated into Greek by Philo of Byblos. In fact, it is there 
naid, in speaking of the first human pair, and of Aon, 
which seems to be the translation of HawAh (in Phenician 



1 See Chapter zi. 

* Mr. Smith aays, Whatever the primitive 
account may have been from which the earlier 
part of the Book of Geneeis waa copied, it is 
evident that the brief narration given in the 
Pentateuch omits a number of incidents and 
explauations—for instance, aa to the origin of 


evil, the fall of the angeis, the wickedneaa of 
the serpent, <fcc. Such points aa these are in- 
cluded in the cuneiform narrative/' (Smith: 
Chaldeau Account of Genesis, pp. 18,14.) 

* Smith: Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 88. 
«Ibid. p. 89. 

• Ibid. p. 91. 
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Ha/oätK) and Stands in her relation to the other members of the 
pair, that this personage “ has found out how to obtain noarishment 
from the fruits of the tree.” 

The idea of the Edenic happiness of the first human beings 
constitntes one of the universal traditions. Among the Egyptians, 
the terrestial reign of the god RA, who inaugurated the existence 
of the world and of human life, was a golden age to which tliey 
continually looked back with regret and envy. Its “ like has never 
been seen since.” 

The ancient Greeks boasted of their “ Golden Age,” when 
sorrow and trouble were not known. Hesiod, an ancient Grecian 
poet, describes it thus: 

“Men lived like Gods, without vices or passions, vexation or toil. In 
happy companionship with divine beings, they passed their days in tranquillity 
and joy, living together in perfect equality, united by mutual confidence and 
love. The earth was more beautiful than now, and spontaneously yielded an 
abundant variety of fruits. Human beings and animals spoke the same 
language and conversed with each other. Men were considered mere boys at a 
hundred years old. They had none of the infirmities of age to trouble them, 
and when they passed to regions of superior life, it was in a gentle slumber.” 

In the course of time, however, all the sorrows and troubles 
came to man. They were caused by inquisitiveness. The story is 
as follows: Epimetheus received a gift from Zeus (God), in the 
form of a beautiful woman (Pandora). 

“ She brought with her a vase, the lid of which was (by the command of 
God), to remain closed. The curiosity of her husband, however, tempted him 
to open it, and suddenly there escnped from it troubles, weariness and illness 
from which mankind was never afterwards free. All that remained was hope.” 1 

Among the Thibetans y the paradisiaeal condition was more 
complete and spiritual. The desire to eat of a certain sweet herb 
deprived men of their spiritual life. There arose a sense of shame, 
and the need to clotlie tliemselves. Necessity compelled them to 
agriculture; the virtues disappeared, and murder, adultery and 
other vices, 6tepped into their place.* 

The idea that the Fall of the human race is connected with 
agriculture is found to be also often represented in the legends of 
the East African negroes, especially in the Calabar legend of the 
Creation, which presente many interesting points of comparison 
with the biblical story of the Fall. The first human pair aro 
called by a bell at meal-times to Abasi (the Calabar God), in heaven; 
and in place of the forbidden tree of Genesis are put (igricutiure 


i Murray 1 * Mjrthologjr, p. 208. 


* Kaliach't Com. rol. 1. p. 04. 
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and propagation, which Abasi strictly denies to the first pair. The 
Fall is denoted by the transgression of both tliese commands, 
especially through the use of implements of tillage, to which the 
woman is tempted by a female friend who is given to her. From 
that moment man feil and became mortui, so that, as the Bible 
6tory has it, he can cat bread only in the sweat of his face. There 
agriculture is a curee, a fall from a more perfect stage to a lower 
and imperfect one. 1 

Dr.Kalisch,writing of the Garden of Eden, says: 

“The Paradise is no exclusive feature of the early history of the Hebrews. 
Most of the aneient nations haue timüar narratives about a happy abode, which care 
does not approach , and which re-echoes with the sounds of the purest btiss. ”* 

The Persians supposed that a region of bliss and delight called 
Ueden , more beautiful than all the rest of the world, traversed by 
a mighty river, was the original abode of the first men, before they 
were tempted by the evil spirit in the form of a serpent, to partake 
of the fruit of the forbidden tree IIöm. % 

Dr. Delitzsch, writing of the Persian legend, observes: 

“ Innumerable attendants of the Holy One keep watch against theattempts of 
Ahriman, over the tree Höm, which cont&ins in itself the power of the resur- 
rection. 4 

The aneient Greeks had a tradition concerning the “ Islands of 
the Blessed,” the “ Elysium,” on the borders of the earth, abounding 
in every charrn of life, and the “ Garden of the Hesperides,” the 
Paradise, in which grew a tree bearing the golden apples of Immor- 
tality. 1t was guarded by three nymphs, and a Serpent, or Dragon, 
the ever-watchful Ladon. It was one of the labors of Hercules to 
gather some of these apples of life. When he arrived there he 
found the garden protected by a Dragon . Aneient medallions 
represent a tree with a serpent twined around it. Hercules has 
gathered an apple, and near him stand the three nymphs, called 
Hesperides/ This is simply a parallel of the Eden myth. 

The Kev. Mr. Faber, speaking of Hercules, says: 

“On the Sphere he is represented in the act of contending with the Serpent, 
the head of which is placed under his foot; and this Serpent, we are told, is that 
which guarded the tree with golden fruit in the midst of the garden of the Ilesper- 
ides. But the garden of the Hesperides was none other than the garden of Para¬ 
dise; consequently the serpent of that garden. the head of which is crushed be- 
ncath the heel of Hercules, and which itself is described as encircling with its 


« Ooldziher: Hebrew Mythology, p. 87. L\ft ’ begat immortality. ,, (Bonwick: Egyptian 

• Com. on the 014 Test. vol. i. p. 70. Belief, p. 940.) 

> Ibid. »See Montfancrn : T/Antiqnitd Expliqade, 

«Ibid. “ The fruit and *ap of thia ‘ Tret <tf vol. i. p. 211, and PI. cxxxiii. 
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folds the trunk of the mysterious tree, must necessarily be a transcript of that 
8erpent whose form was assumed by the tempter of our first parents. We m&y 
observe the same ancient tradition in the Phoenician fable representing Ophion or 
Ophioneus. 

And Professor Fergusson says: 

"'* Hercules' adventures in the garden of the Hesperides, is the Pagan form of 
the myth that most resembles the prucious Serpent-guarded fruit of the Garden 
of Eden, though the moral of the fable is so widely different.”* 

The ancient Egyptixms also liad the legend of the “ Tree of 
Life.” It is mentioued in their sacred books that Osiris ordered 
the natnes of some souls to be written on this “ Tree of Life,” the 
fruit of wliich made those who ate it to become as gods.* 

Among the most ancient traditions of the Hindoos , is that of the 
‘ Tree of Life”—called Söma in Sanskrit—the juice of which 
imparted immortality. This most wonderful tree was guarded by 
spirits. 4 

Still more striking is the Hindoo legend of the “ Elysium ” or 
“ Paradise,” which is as follows : 

“In the sacred mountain Meru t which is perpetually clothed in the golden 
rays of the Sun, and whose lofty summit reaches into heaven, no sinful man 
can exist. It is guarded by a dreac(ful dragon. It is adorned with many celestial 
plants and trees, and is watered b yfour rivers, which thence separate and flow to 
the four chief directions.” 1 

The Hindoos, like the pliilosophers of the Ionic school (Thaies, 
for instance), held water to be the first existing and all-pervading 
principle, at the same time allowing the co-operation and influence 
of an irmnaterial intelligence in the work of creation.* A Vedic 
poet, meditating on the Creation, uses the following exprcssions: 

“Nothing that is was then, even what is not, did not exist then.” “There 
was no space, no life, and lastly there was no time, no difference between day and 
night, no solar torch by which moming might have been told from evening.” 
“ Darkncss there was, and all at first was veiled in gloom profound, as ocean 
without light.” 1 

The Hindoo legend approaches very nearly to that preserved in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Thus, it is said that Siva, as the Supremc 
Being, desired to tempt Bralimä (who had taken human form, and 
was called Swayambhnra—son of the self-existent), and for this 
object he dropped from heaven a blossom of the sacred fig tree. 


* Paber: Origin Pagan Idolatry, vol. i. p. 
448; in Anacalypeis, vol. i. p 237. 

* Tree and 8erpent Worship, p. 13. 

* Prog. Relig. Ideas, vol. i. p. 180* 

4 See Bunsen's Keys of St Peter, p. 414. 


• Colenao: The PentatencU Kxamined, vol. 
iv. p. 158. 

6 Buckley: Cities of the Ancient World, p 
148. 

7 Müller: Hist Sanskrit Literatur«, p. 600. 
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Sw&yambhura, instigated by his wife, Satarupa, endeavore to ob- 
tain this blossom, thinking its poeseesion will render him immortal 
and divine; but when he has sucoeeded in doing so, he is cureed by 
Siva, and doomed to misery and degTadation. 1 The sacred Indian 
fig is endowed by the Brahmins and the ßuddhists with mystenons 
significanoe, as the “ Tree of Knowledge ” or u Intelligence.”* 

There is no üindoo legend of the Creation similar to the Per- 
sian and Hebrew accounts, and Ceylon was never believed to have 
been the Paradise or liome of our first parents, althongh such stories 
are in circulation.* The Hindoo religion States —as we have 
alrcady seen—Mount Meru to be the Paradise, out of which went 
four rivers, 

We have notioed that the “Gardens of Paradise” are said to 
liave been guarded by Dragons, and that, accoiding to the Genesis 
account, it was Cherubim that protected Eden. This apparent 
difference in the legends is owing to the fact that we have coine in 
our modern times to speak of Cherub as though it were an other 
name for an Angel. But the Cherub of the writer of Genesis, the 
Cherub of Assyria, the Cherub of Babylon, the Cherub of the 
entire Orient, at the time the Eden story was written, was not at 
all au Angel, but an animal, and a mythological one at that The 
Cherub had, in some cases, the body of a lion, with the lie&d of an 
other animal, or a man, and the wings of a bird. In Ezekiel they 
have the body of a man, whose head, besides a human countenance, 
has also that of a Lion , an Ox and an Eagle. They are provided 
with four wings, and the whole body is spangled with innumerable 
eyeö. In Assyria and Babylon they appear as winged bulls with 
human faces, and are placed at thegateways of palacesand temples 
as guardian genii who watch over the dwelling, as the Cherubim 
in Genesis watch the “ Tree of Life.” 

Most Jewish writers and Christian Fathere conceived the 
Cherubim as Angels. Most theologians also considered them as 
Angels, nntil Michaelis showed them to be a mythological animal, 
a poetical creation. 4 

i See Wake: Phalliam in Andent Religion*, “ bridge of Adima ” which he speaks of at 
pp. 46, 47; and Maurice: Hist. Hindoetan, vol. connecting the Island of Ceylon with the raaln- 
L p. 408. land, is called “ Rama's bridge ; " and the 

• Haidwick : Christ and Other Masten, “Adam’s footprinu ” are called “ Boddha's 

P- 215. footprints.” The Portngnese, who called the 

* See Jacolliot's “ Bible in India,” which moontain Pico (TAdama (Adam’s Peak), evi- 
John Flsk calla a " vcry discrediUble perform- dently inrented these other names. (See Man- 
ance.” and “a ditgracefnl piece of charla- rice’s Hist. Hindoetan, vol. I. pp. 801, 862, and 
tanry ” (Mythe, Ae. p. 806). This writer also ?o). il. p. 242). 

•tatet that according to Hindoo legend, the « See Smith’s Bible Die. Art. “ Cherubim,” 
flrst man and woinan were called “ Adima and and Lenonnant’s Beginning of History, ch. 
Hera,” whieh is certainly not the esse. The UL 
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We 8eo then, that our Cherub is simply a Dragon. 

To continue our inquiry regarding the prevalence of tlie Eden- 
myth among nations of antiquity. 

The Chinese have their Age of Virtue, when nature furnished 
abandant food, and man lived peacefully, surrounded by all the 
beastß. In tlieir sacred books there is a story concerning a myste- 
rious garden , where grew a tree bearing “ apples of immortality,” 
guarded by a winged serpent, ealled a Dragon. Tliey describe a 
primitive age of the world, when the earth yielded abundance of 
delicious fruits without cultivation, and the ßeasons were untroubled 
by wind and ßtorms. There waß no calamity, ßickness, or deatli. 
Men were then good without effort; for the human lieart waß in 
harmony with the peacefulneßß and beauty of nature. 

The “ Golden Age ” of the past is much dwelt upon by their 
ancient commentators. One of them says: 

“All places were then equally the native county of every man. Flocks 
wandered in the flelds without any guide; birds filled the air with their melo- 
dious voices; and the fruits grew of their own accord. Men lived pleasantly 
with the animals, and all creatures were members of the same family. Ignorant 
of evil, man lived in simplicity and perfect innocence.” 

Another commentator says: 

“ In the first age of perfect purity, all was in harmony, and the passions did 
not occasion the slightest murmur. Man, uniled to sovercign reason within, 
conformed his outward actions to sovereign justice. Far from all duplicity and 
falsehood, his soul received marvelous felicity from heaven, and the purest de- 
lights from earth.” 

Another says: 

“ A delicious garden refreshed with zephyTS, and planted with odoriferous 
trees, was situated in the middle of a mountain, which was the avenue of heaven. 
The water» that moistened it flowed from a source ealled the ‘ Fountain of 1m- 
mortaUty.’ He who drinks of it never dies. Thence flowed four river». A 
Golden River, betwixt the South and East, a Red River, between the North and 
East, the River of the Lamb between the North and West.” 

The animal Kaiming guards the entrance. 

Partly by an undue thirst for knowledge, and partly by increas- 
ing sensuality, and the seduction of womam,, man feil. Then pas- 
sion and lust ruled in the human mind, and war with the animals 
began. In one of the Chinese sacred volumes, ealled the Chi-King, 
it is said that: 

“All was subject to man at first, but a woman threw us into slavery. The wise 
husband raised up a bulwark of walls, but the woman, by an ambitiou» desire of 
knowledge, demoltshed them. Our misery did not come from heaven, but from a 
vornan . She löst the human race. Ah, unhappy Poo See / thou kindled the flre 
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that consumes ns, and which is every day augmenting. Our misery has lasted 
many ages. The toorld is last. Vice overflows all things like a mortal poison.” 1 

Thns we see that tlie Chinese are no strangers to the doctrine of 
original sin. It is their invariable belief that man is a fallen being; 
admitted by thern from time immemorial. 

The inhabitants of Maddgascar had a legend similar to the 
Eden story, which is related as follows: 

*• The first man was created of the dust of the earth, and was placed in a gar- 
den, where he was subject to none of the ills which now affect mortality; he 
was also free from all bodily appetites, and though surrounded by delicious 
fruit and limpid streams yet feit no desire to taste of the fruit or to quaff the water 
The Creator, had, moreover, strictly forbid htm either to eat or to drink. The 
great enemy, however, came to him, and painted to him, in glowing colors, the 
sweetneäs of the apple, and the lusciousness of the date, and the succulence 
of the orange/’ 

After resisting the temptations for a while, he at last ate of the 
fruit, and consequently feU .* 

A legend of the Creation, similar to the Hebrew, was found by 
Mr. Elliß among the Tahitiam , and appeared in his “ Polynesian 
Researches.” It is as follows: 

After Taarao had formed the world, he created man out of arsea, 
red earth, which was also the food of man until bread was made. 
Taarao one day called for the man by name. Wlien he came, he 
caused him to fall asleep, and while ho slept, he took out one of his 
im , or bones, and with it made a woman, whom he gave to the man 
as his wife, and they became the progenitors of mankind. The 
woman’s name was Iw, which signifies a bone.* 

The prose Edda, of the ancient Scandinamams , speaks of the 
“Golden Age” when all was pure and harmonious. This age 
lasted until the arrival of woman out of Jotunheim—the region of 
the giants, a sort of “ land of Nod ”—who corrupted it. 4 

In the annals of the Mexicans , the first woman, whose name 
was translated by the old Spanish writers, “ the woman of our flesh,” 
is always represented as accompanied by a great male serpent, who 
seems to be talking to her. Some writers believe this to be the 
tempter speaking to the primeval mother, and otliere that it is in- 
tended to represent the father of the human race. Tliis Mexican 
Eve is represented on their monuments as the mother of twins.* 


1 8ee Prog. Relig. Ide&a, vol. i. pp. 206-210. 4 See Mollet's Northern Antiqulties, p. 

The Pentateuch Examined, vol. iv. pp. 152, 409. 

168. and Legende of the Patriarch«, p. 88. * See Baring Gould’e Legende of the Patri- 

1 Legende of the Patriarch«, p. 81. archs ; Sqnire'a Serpent Symbol, p. 161, and 

* Qnoted by Müller: The Science of Belig., Wake’a Phallism in Ancient Religion«, p. 

p. 808. 41. 
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Mr. Franklin, in his “ Buddhists and Jeynes,” says: 

“ A striking inst&nce is recorded by the very intelligent traveler (Wilson), re- 
garding a representation of the Fall of our first parents, sculptured in the magnifl- 
cent temple of Ipsambul, in Nubia. He says that a very ex&ct representation of 
Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden is to be seen in that cave, and that the 
kerpent climbing round the tree is especially delineated, and the whole subject of 
the tempting of our first parents most accuratcly exhibited.” 1 

Nearly the same thing was found by Colonel Coombs in the 
South of India . Colonel Tod, in his “ Hist. Rajapoutana, ” says: 

“A drawing, brought by Colonel Coombs from a sculptured column in a cave- 
temple in the Bouth of India, represents the first pair at the foot of the ambro* 
sial tree, and a serpent entwined among the heavily-laden boughs, presenting to 
them some of the fruit from his mouth. The tempter appears to be at that part 
of his discourse, when 

*-his words, replete wlth grille, 

Into her heart too easy entrance won: 

Flxed on the fruit she gased.’ 

•• This ü a curiom eubject to be engraved on an aneient Pagan temple ” 9 

So the Colonel thought, no doubt, but it is not so very curieua 
after all. It is 
the same myth 
which we have 
found—with but 
such small vari- 
ations only as 
time and circum- 
stances may be 
expected to pro- 
duce — among 
different nations, 
in both the Old 
and NewW orlds. 

Fig. No. 2, 
taken from the 

fect being, and is now only a fallen and broken reinnant 
of what he once was, we have seen to be a piece of mytholr 
ogy , not only unfounded in fact, but, beyond intelligent question, 
proved untrue. What, then, is the significance of the exposure 
of this myth ? What does its loss as a scientific fact, and as a por- 
tion of Christian dogma, imply ? It implies that with it—although 
many Christian divines who admit this to be a legend, do not, 



work of Mont- 
faucon,* repre¬ 
sents one of 
these aneient 
Pagan sculp- 
tures. Can any 
one doubt that it 
is allusive to the 
myth of which 
we have been 
treating in this 
chapter ? 

That man 
was originally 
created a per- 


1 Quoted by Higgins : Anscalypsif, vol. i. 1 Tod’8 Hist. Rsj., p. 581, qnoted by Hig- 

p. 408. glue: Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 404. 

• L’Antiquitfe Srpliqude, vol. i. 
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or do not profess, to see it— must fall the whole Orthodox scheine, 
for upon this myth the theology of Christendom is buüt . The 
doctrine of the Inspiration of the Scriptures , the Fall of man, 
his total depravüy, the Incarnation, the Atonement, the devil, 
hell, in fact, the entire theology of the Christian church, falls to 
pieces with the historical inaccoracy of this story, for upon it is 
it buüt; His the foundalion of the whole structure. 1 

According to Christian dogma, the Incarnation of Christ Jesus 
had become necessary, merely bccause he had to redeem the evü in - 
troduced into the World by the Fall of man . These two dogmas 
cannot be separated from each other. If there was no Fall, there 
is no need of an atonement, and no Redeemer is required. Those, 
then, who consent in recognizing in Christ Jesus a Qod and Re - 
deemer, and who, notwithstanding, cannot resolve upon admitting 
the 6tory of the Fall of man to be historical, should exculpate them- 
selves from the reproach of inconsistency. There are a great 
number, however, in this position at the present day. 

Although, as we have said, many Christian divines do not, or 
do not profess to, see the force of the above argument, there are 
many who do; and they, regardlessof their scientific leaming, cling 
to these old myths, professing to believe them, well knowing whal 
must fcllow with their fall. The following, though written soine 
years ago, will serve to illustrate this style of reasoning. 

The Bishop of Manchester (England) writing in the “ Man¬ 
chester Examiner and Times,” said : 

“ The very foundatüm of ourfaüh, the very basis of our hope», the very ncarest 
and dearest of our consol&tions are taken from us, t oben one line of (hat sacred 
volume, on which tos base everything , is declared to be untruthful and untrust- 
worthy” 

The u English Churchman,” speaking of clergymen who have 
u doubts,” said, that any who are not throughly persuaded “ that 
the Scriptures cannot in any particular be untruef should leave 
the Church. 

The Rev. E. Garbett, M. A., in a sermon preached before the 
Univereity of Oxford, speaking of the “ historical truth ” of the 
Bible, said: 


1 Sir William Jones, the flnt President of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, saw this wben he 
said : “Kither the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis, all dae allowance being made for a 
flgnrative Sastem style, are true, or the whole 
fabric of onrreligion is false.” (In Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, vol. 1. p. 885.) And so also did the 

2 


learned Thomas Maurice, for he says: “If the 
Mosaic History be indeed a fable, the whole 
fabric of the national religion is false, eines 
the main pillar of Cbristianity resta npon that 
important original promise, that the seed of the 
woman should brnise the head of the serpent“ 
(Hist. Hindoetan, vol. i. p. 89.) 
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“ It iß the clear teaching of those doctrinal form ularies, to which we of the 
Church of England have expressed our solemn assent, and no tonest Interpretation 
of her language ean getridofit 

And that: 

4 * In all consistent reason, we must accept the wtole of the inspired autographs , or 
rqject the wtole” 

Dr. Baylee, Principal of a tlieological university— St. AiderCs 
College —at Birkenhead, England, and author of a “Manual,” 
called Baylee’ß “ Vei'bal Inepiration ,” written “ chiefly for the 
youthe of St. Aidevüs College” makes use of the following words, 
in that work : 

44 The wtole Bible , as a revelation, is a declaration of the mind of God towards 
his creaturcs on all the subjects of which the Bible treats.” 

44 The Bible is Qotfs ward, in the same sense as if he had made use of no hu¬ 
man agent, but had Ilimsdf spoken it.” 

44 The Bible cannot be less than verbally inspired. Every ward, every syUable, 

every letter, is just what it would be, had God spoken from heaven without any 

human Intervention.” 

% 

44 Every scientific Statement is infaliibly correct, all its history and narrations 
of every kind, are wittout any inaccuracy. ” l 

A wliole volume might be filled with such quotations, not only 
frora religious works and journals published in England, but from 
those published in the United States of America.* 


1 The above extracts are qaoted bj Biahop 
Colenao, in The Pentateuch Examined, vol. ii. 
pp. 10-12, from which wc take them. 

* “ Oosmogony ” i« the title of a volume 
lately written by Prof. Thomas Mitchell, and 
published by the American Newa Co., in which 
the author attacka all the modern acientiata in 


regard to the geologicai antiquity of the world, 
evolution, atheiam, pantheiam, «fcc. He be- 
lieves—and rightly too—that, “ \f tht account 
qf Creation in Genesis falls , Christ and the 
apostlss follow: if the book qf Genesis is srr e* 
neous , so also are the Gospels” 



CHAPTER JL 


THE DKLUOE. 1 

After “ man’s sh&meful fall,” the earth began to be populated 
at a very rapid rate. “ The sona of God saw the danghters of meu 
that they were fair; and they took them wives of all which they 

chose.There were giants in the earth in tkose days,* 

and also . . . mighty men . . . men of renown.” 

But these u giants ” and 44 mighty men ” were very wicked, 44 and 
God saw the wickednessof man . . . and it repented the Lord 

that he had made man upon the earth' and it grieved him at his 
heart. And the Lord said; 1 will destroy man whom 1 have created 
from the face of the earth, both man and beast, and the creeping 
thing, and the fowls of the air, for it repenteth me that I have 
made them. But Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord (for) 
Noah was a just man . . . and walked with God. . . . And 

God said unto Noah, The end of all flesh is coine before me, for the 
earth is filled with violence through them, and, behold, I will de- 

1 See “The Dehige in the Light of Modern species of the hone, the mastodon, and other 
Science,“ by Prof. Wm. Den ton: J. P. Men- large animale. Thie diacovery wae made, ow- 

dom, Boston. ing to the aaenrance of the natives that giants 

* “ There were giants in the earth in thoee at one time had lived in that connlry, and that 

daya.“ It is a scientific fact that moet racee of they heut »een their rtmainsal this certain place. 
men, in former agea, inetead of being larger , Many legende have had a similar origin. Bnt 
were smatter than at the present time. There the originale of all the Ogres and Giants to be 
is hardly a euit of armor in the Tower of Lon- found in the mythology of almoet all nationa 

don, or in the old caetles, that is large enongh of antiqnity, are the famone Hindoo demone, 
for the average Englishman of to-day to pnt »n. the Rakshasa* of onr Aryan anceetors. The 
Man has grown in statu re as well at> intellect, Rakshasas were very terrible creatnree indeed, 
and there is no proof whatever—in fact, the op- and in the minds of many people, in India, 
posite ie certain—that there ever wae a race of are so still. Their natural form, so the sto¬ 
what might properly be called giants , inhabit- ries eay, is that of hnge, uns ha pe ly giants , like 
ing the earth. Fossil remains of large animale douds, with hair and beard of the color of the 
having been found by primitive man, and a red lightning. This description explains their 
legend invented to account for them, it wonld origin. They are the dark , wicked and cruel 
natnrally be that: “ There were giants in the douds , personified. 

earth in those days.“ As an illustration we * “ And it repented the Lord that he had 
may mention the story. recorded by the trav- made man.“ (Qen. iv.j “ Qod is not a man 
eller James Orton, we beltere (in “ The Andes that he shonld lie, neither the son of man that 
and the Amaaon“). that, near Punin, in South he shtmld repsnt." (Nomb. xxiii. 19.) 

A meric a, was found the remains of an extinct 


ti»] 
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stroy them with the earth. Make thee an ark of gopher wood, 
roorns shalt thou make in the ark, (and) a window ßhalt thou make 
to the ark; . . . . And behold I, even I, do bring a flood of 

waters upon the earth, to destroy all flesh, wherein iß the breath of 
life, froni ander hcaven, and every thing that iß in the earth ßhall 
die. But with thee ßhall I eatablißh my covenant; and thou ßhalt 
come into the ark, thou, and thy ßonß, and thy wife, and thy sons’ 
wiveß, with thee. And of every living thing of all flesh, two of 
every sort ßhalt thou bring into the ark, to keep them alive with 
thee; they ßhall be male and female. Of fowls after their kind, 
and of cattle after their kind, of every creeping thing of the earth 
after his kind, two of every sort ßhall come in to thee, to keep them 
alive. And take thou unto thee of all food that iß eaten, and thou 
ßhalt gather it to thee; and it shall be for food for thee and for 
them. Thus did Noah, according to all that God commanded 
him” 1 

Wlien the ark was finished, the Lord said unto Noah : 

“ Come thou and all thy house into the ark. . . . Of every clean beast 
thou shalt take to thee by sevens, the male and his female; and of beasts that are 
not clean by two, the male and his female. Of fowls also of the air by i mens, 
the male and the female.” 4 

Here, again, as in the Eden myth, there iß a contradiction. We 
have seen that the Lord told Noah to bring into the ark “ of every 
living thing, of all flesh, two of every sort” and now that the ark 
is finished, we are told that he said to him: “ Of every clean 

beast thou shalt take to thee by sevensf and, “ of fowls also of the 
air by sevens .” This is owing to the story having been written by 
t/wo different writers —the Jehovistic, and the Elohistic—one of 
which took from, and added to the narrative of the other.* The 
account goes on to say, that: 

“ Noah went in, and his sons, and his wife, and his sons’ wives with him, 
into the ark. . . . Of clean beasts, and of beasts that are not clean , and of 

foule, and of every thing that creepeth upon the earth, there went in two and two, 
unto Noah into the ark, the male and the female, as God had commanded Noah.”* 

We see, then, that Noah took into the ark of all hinds of 
beasts, of fowls , and of every thing that creepeth, two of every sort , 
and that thiß was “ as God had commanded Noah ” This clearly 
ßhows that the writer of these words knew nothing of the command 


1 Gen. iv. 1 Gen. vi. 1-8. 

* See chapter zl. 

4 The Image of Osiris of Egypt was by the 
prlests ahnt np in a sacred ark on the 17th of 


Athyr (Nov. 13th), the very day and month on 
which Noah is said to have entered his ark. 
(See Bonwick's Egypiian Belief, p. 166, and 
Bansen’s Angel Messiah, p. 28.) 
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to take in dean beasts, and fowls of the air, by sevens. We are 
further assured, that, “ Noah did aocording to aü that the Lord 
oommanded him? 

After Noah and his family, and every beast after hiß kind, and 
all the cattle after their kind, the fowls of the air, and every creep¬ 
ing thing, had entered the ark, the Lord ßhnt them in. Then “ were 
all the fonntainß of the great deep broken up, and the Windows of 
heaven were opened . And the rain was upon the earth forty days 
and forty nights. .... And the watere prevailed exceeding- 
ly upon the earth; and all the hills, that were under the whole heaven, 
were covered. Fifteen cubits upwards did the watere prevail; and 
the mountains were covered. And all flesh died that moved upon 
the earth, both of fowl and of cattle, and of beast, and of every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth, and every man. 
And Noah only remained alive, and they that were with him 
in the ark.” 1 The object of the flood was now accomplished, u all 
flesh died that moved upon the earth? The Lord, therefore, 
“ made a wind to pass over the earth, and the watere assuaged. 
The fountains of the deep, and the Windows of heaven, were 
stopped, and the rain froin heaven was restrained. And the 

watere decreased continually.And it ca me to pass at 

the end of forty days, that Noah opened the window of the ark, 
which he had made. And he sent forth a raven, which went 
forth to and fro, until the watere were dricd up from off the 
earth. He also sent forth a dove, . . . but thedovefound no 

rest for the sole of her foot, and she retumed unto him into the 
ark.’ 1 . . . 

At the end of seven days he again “ sent forth the dove out of 
the ark, and the dove came in to him in the evening, and lo, in her 
mouth was an olive leaf, plucked off.” 

At the end of another seven days, he again “ sent forth the dove, 
which returned not again to him any more.” 

And the ark rested in the seventh month, on the seventeenth day 
of the month, upon the mountains of Ararat. Then Noah and 
his wife, and his sons, and his sons’ wives, and every living thing 
that was in the ark, went forth out of the ark. “And Noah 
builded an altar unto the Lord, . . . and offered burnt offer- 

ing8 on the altar. And the Lord smelled a sweet savonr, and the 
Lord said in his heart, I will not again curee the ground any more 
for man’s sake.”' 


1 Gen. Ti. 


* Gen. tüL 
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We shall now see that there ifl scarcely any considerable race of 
men among whom there does not exist, in some form, the tradition 
of a great deluge, which destroyed all the human race, except their 
own progenitors. 

The first of these which we shall notice, and the one with which 
the Hebrew agrees most closely, having been copied from it, 1 is the 
Chaldean , as given by Berosus, the Chaldean historian.* It is as 
followß: 

“After the death of Ardates (the ninth king of the Chaldeans), his son 
Xisuthrus reigned eighteen sari. In his time happened a great deluge, the his- 
tory of which is thus described: The deity Cronos appeared to him (Xisuthrus) 
in a vision, and wamed him that upon the fifteenth day of the month Desius 
there would be a flood, by which mankind would be destroyed. He therefore 
enjoined him to write a history of the beginning, procedure, and conclusion of 
all things, and to bury it in the City of the Sun at Sippara; and to build a 
vessel, and take with him into it his friends and rclations, and to convey on 
board everything necessary to sustain life, together with all the different ani- 
mals, both birds and quadrupeds, and trust himself fearlessly to the deep. Hav¬ 
ing asked the deity whither he was to sail, he was answered: ‘To the öods;’ 
upon which he offered up a prayer for the good of mankind. He then obeyed 
the divine admonition, and built a vessel five stadia in length, and two in 
breadth. Into this he put everything which he had prepared, and last of all 
conveyed into it his wife, his children, and his friends. After the flood had 
been upon the earth, and was in time abated, Xisuthrus sent out birds from the 
vessel; which not flnding any food, nor any place wliereupon they might rest 
their feet, returned to him again. After an interval of some days, he sent them 
forth a second time; and they now returned with their feet tinged with mud. 
He made a trial a third time with these birds; but they returned to him no more: 
from whence he judged that the surface of the earth had appeared above the 
watere. He therefore made an opening in the vessel, and upon looking out 
found that it was stranded upon the side of some mountain; upon which he 
immediately quitted it with his wife, his daughter, and the pilot. Xisuthrus 
then paid his adoration to the earth, and, having constructed an altar, offered 
sacriflces to the gods.” 3 

Tliiß account, given by Berosus, which agrees in almost every 
particular with that found in Genesis, and with that found by 
George Smith of the British Museum on terra cotta tablets in 
Aßßyria, is nevertheless different in some respects. But. says 
Mr. Smith: 

“When we consider the difference between the two countries of Palestine 
and Babylonia, these variations do not appear greater than we should expect. 

. . . It was only natural that, in relating the same stories, cach nation should 


1 See chapter xi. 

* Joeephoa, the Jewish historian, speaking of 
the flood of Noah (Antiq. bk. 1, ch. Ui.), aays: 
‘‘AU the writers of the Babylonien bistoriea 
make mention of ÜUt flood and thia ark.” 


1 Quotcd by George Smith: Chaldean Ac- 
connt of Genesis, pp. 42-44; see also, The Pen* 
tateoch Examlned, vol. iv. p. 811; Danlap’a 
Spirit Hist. p. 188 ; Cory’s Ancient Fragmente, 
p. 01, et eeq. for rimiiar aceonnte. 
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color them in accordance with its own ideas, and stress wouid naturally in each 
case be laid upon points with which they were familiär. Thus we should expect 
beforchmd that there wouid be differences in the narrative such as we actually 
find, and we may also notice that the cuneiform account does not always coin- 
cide even with the account of the same events given by Berosus from Chaldean 
sources.” 1 

The most important points are the same however, i . in both 
cases tlie virtnous man is informed by the Lord that a flood is 
abont to take place, which wouid destroy mankind. In both cases 
they are commanded to build a vessel or ark, to enter it with their 
families, and to take in beasts, birds, and everything that creepeth, 
also to provide themselves with food. In both cases they send out 
a bird from the ark three times —the third time it failed to retum. 
In both cases they land on a mountain, and upon leaving the ark 
they offer up a sacrifice to the gods. Xisuthrus was the tenth 
king,* and Noah the tenth patriarch.* Xisuthrus had three sons 
(Zerovanos, Titan and Japetoetkes), 4 and Noah had three sons 
(Shern, Ham and Japhet).* 

As Cory remarks in his “ Ancient Fragments,“ The history 
of the flood, as given by Berosus, so remarkably corresponds with 
the Biblical account of the Noachian Deluge, that no one can 
doubt that both proceeded from one source—they are evi- 
dently transcriptions, except the names, from some ancient doeu- 
ment.* 

This legend became known to the Jews from Chaldean sources, T 
it was not known in the country (Egypt) out of which they 
evidently came.* Egyptian history, it is said, had gone on un- 


1 Chaldean Account of Genesis, pp. 285, 286. 

* Volney : New Researches, p. 119; Chal¬ 
dean Acct. of Genesis, p. 290; Hist. Hindos- 
tan, vol. i. p. 417, and Duniap's Spirit Hist. p. 
*37. 

* Ibtd. 

* Legende of the Patriarchs, pp. 109,110. 

* Gen. vi. 8. 

* The Hiudoo ark-preserved Menu had 
three sons; Sama. Cama, and Pra-Japati. 
(Paber: Orig. Pagan Idol.) The Bhattias, who 
live between Delii and the Panjab, insist that 
they are descended from a certain king called 
Salivahana, who had three sons, Bhat, Maha 
and Thamax.” (Col. WUford, in vol. ix. Asl- 
atic Researches.) The Iranian hero Thraetona 
had three sons. The Iranian Sethlte Lamech 
had three sons, and Hellen, the son of Deu- 
calion, during whose time the flood is said to 
have happened, had three sons. (Bansen : The 
Angel-Mess iah, pp. 70,71.) All the ancient na- 
tions of Europe also describe their origin from 
the three sons of some king or patriarch. The 


Germans said that Mannus (son of the god 
Tu isco) had three sons, who were the original 
ancestors of the three principal nallons of 
Germany. The Scythians said that Targy- 
tagns, the founder of their nation, had three 
sons, from whom they were descended. A 
tradition among the Romans was that the Cy- 
clop Polyphemns had by Galatea three sons. 
Saturn had three sons. Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Pluto ; and llesiod speaks of the three sons 
which sprang from the marriage of heaven 
and earth. (See Maiiet's Northern Antiquities, 
p. 509.) 

7 See chap. xi. 

* It is of no slight moment that the Egyp- 
tians, with whom the Hcbrews are represented 
as in eariiest and closest intcrcourne. had no 
tradition» of a flood, while the Babylonian 
and Hclienic tale» bear a strong rosemblance 
in many points to the narrative in Genesis.” 
(Rev. George W. Cox : Tales of Ancient Greece, 
p. 340. See also Owen: Man’» Eariiest His- 
tory, p. 28, and ch. xi. this work.) 
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interrupted for ten thousand years before the time assigned for the 
birth of Jesus. 1 And it is known as absolute fact that the land 
of Egypt was never visited by other tlian its annual beneficent 
overflow of the river Nile.* The Egyptian Bible, which is by 
far the most ancient of all holy books ,* knew nothing of the 
Deluge* The Phra (or Piiaiaoh) Klioufou-Cheops was building 
his pyramid, according to Egyptian chronicle, when the whole 
world was under the waters of a universal deluge, according to the 
Hebrew chronicle/ A number of other nations of antiquity are 
found destitute of any story of a flood,® which they certainly would 
have had if a universal deluge had ever happened. Whether this 
legend is of high antiquity in India has even been doubted by dis- 
tinguished scholars. 7 

The Hindoo legend of the Deluge is as follows : 


“Many ages after tbe creation of the world, Brahma resolved to destroy it 
with a deluge, on account of the wickedness of the people. There lived at that 
time a pious man named Salyavrata , and aa the lord of the universe loved this 
pious man, and wished to preserve him from the sea of destruction which was 
to appear on account of the depravity of the age, he appeared before him in the 
form of Vishnu (the Preserver) and said: In aeven days from the present time 
. . . the worlds will be plunged in an ocean of death, but in the mietet of 
the destroying waves, a large vessel, sent by me for thy use, shall stand before 
thee. Then shalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the variety of feeds, and, 
accompanied by seven saints, encircled by pairs of all brüte animals, thou shalt 
enter,the spacious ark, and continue in it, secure from the flood. on one immense 
ocean without light, except the radiance of thy holy companions. When the 
ship shall be agitated by an impetuous wind, thou shalt fasten it with a large 
sea-serpent on my hora; for I will be near thee (in the form of a fish), drawing 
the yessel, with thee and thy attendants. I will remain on the ocean, O chief 
of men, until a night of Brahma shall be completely ended. Thou shalt then 


1 See Taylor’a Diegesis, p. 196, and Knight’e 
Ancient Art and Mythology, p. 107. “ Plato 
was told that Egypt had hymna dating back 
ten thonaand years before hia time.* 1 (Bon- 
wick: Egyptian Belief, p. 185.) Plato lived 429 
b. c. Herodotua rel&tea that the priest« of 
Egypt informed him that from the first king to 
the present priest of Vnlcan who last reigned, 
were three hundred forty and one generations 
of men, and dnring theae generations there 
were the aame number of chief priests and 
kings. “ Now (aays he) three hundred gener¬ 
ations are equal to ten thousand years, for 
three generations of men are one hundred 
years; and the forty-one remaining genera¬ 
tions that were over the three hundred, make 
one thousand three hundred and forty years,” 
making deren thousand three hundred and forty 
years. “ Conducting me into the interior of an 
ediflee that was spacious, and ehowing me 
wooden coloasuaes to the number I have men- 
tiened, they reckoned them up; for every high 


priest piaces an Image of himself there during 
hia Ufe-time ; the priests, therefore, reckoning 
them and ehowing them to me, pointed out that 
each was the son of hia own father; going 
through them all, from the image of bim who 
died last until they had pointed them all out. 1 * 
(Herodotua, book ii. che. 142,148.) The disoov- , 
ery of mnmmies of royal and prieatly peTSOn- 
ages, made at Deir-el-Bahari (Aug., 1861), near 
Thebes, in Egypt, would aeem to conflrm this 
Statement made by Herodotua. Of the thirty- 
nine mummies diacovered, one—that of King 
Eaakenen — ia about three thousand seven 
hundred years old. (See a Cairo [Aug. 8th,] 
Letter to the London Times.) 

1 Owen : Man's Earliest History, p. 28. 

* Bon wick: Egyptian Belief, p. 185. 

4 Ibid. p. 411. 

»Owen : Man's Earliest History, pp. 97, 

28. 

6 Goldzhier: Hebrew Mytho. p. 819. 

T Ibid. p. 890. 
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kuow my true greatness, rigbtly named the Supremc Godhead; by my faror, all 
tby questiona shall be answered, and ihy mind abundant ly instxucted." 

Being tlius directed, Satyavrata humbly waited for the time 
which the raler of ottr senses had appointed. It was not long, 
however, before the sea, overwhelming its shorca, began to delnge 
the whole earth, and it was soon perceived to be angmented by 
ßhowers from immense clouds. He, still meditating on the com- 
mands of the Lord, saw a vessel advancing, and entered it with the 
saints, after having carried into effect the instrnctions which had 
been given him. 

Vishnu then appeared bcforc them, in the form of a fish, as he 
had said, and Satyavrata fastened a cable to his horn. 

The delnge in time abated, and Satyavrata, instrncted in all 
divine and human knowledge, was appointed, by the favor of 
Vishnu, the Seventh Menu. After coming forth from the ark he 
offers up a sacrifioe to Brahma. 1 

The andent temples of Hindostan contain re presen tat ions of 
Vislinu snstaining the earth while overwhelmed by the waters of 
the delnge. A rainbow is seen on the suiface of the svbsidiny 
waters? 

The Chinese believe the earth to have been at one time covered 
with water, which they described as flowing abundantly and then 
gnbdding. This great flood divided the higher from the lower age 
of man. It liappened during the reign of Yaon. This innndation, 
which is termed hung-shwuy (great water), almost rnined the 
conntry, and is spoken of by Chinese writers with eentiments of 
horror. The Skoo-King, one of their sacred books, describes the 
waters as reaching to the tops of some of the monntains, covering 
the hills, and expanding as wide as the vanlt of heaven.* 

The Parsees say that by the temptation of the evil spirit men 
became wicked, and Ood destroyed them with a delnge, except a 
few, from whom the world was peopled anew. 4 

In the ZendrAvesta , the oldest sacred book of the Persians, of 
whom the Parsees are direct descendants, there are sixteen countries 
spoken of as having been given by Ormuzd, the Good Deity, for 
the Aryans to live in; and these countries are described as a land 
of delight, which was turaed by Ahriman, the Evil Deity, into a 


1 TnnflUted from the Bhagavat by Sir Wm. * See Prog. Relig. Ideae, vol. i. p. 55. 

Jofeee, and pnbliahed in the flrat volome of the * See Thornton'e Hist. China, rol. i. p. 30. 

44 Asiatic Researches, M p. 880, et §eq. See also Prog. Relig. Ideaa, vo). i. p. 805, and Priestley, 
Maurice: Ind. Ant. iL 877, et eeq., and Prof. p. 41. 

Max Müller'« Hist. Ancient 8anskrit Uten- 4 Priestley, p. 42. 
tue, p. 485, et »eg. 
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land of death and cold, partly, it is said, by a great flood, wbich is 
de&cribed as being like Noali’s flood recorded in the Book of 
Genesis. 1 

Tlie ancient Greeks had records of a flood whicli destroyed 
nearly the whole human race.* The story is as follows : 

“ From bis throne in tbe high Olympos, Zeus looked down on thechildrcn of 
men, and saw tbat everywhere tbey followed only tbeir lusts, and cared notbing 
for rigbt or for law. And ever, as tbeir hearts waxed grosser in tbeir wicked- 
ness, they devised for tbemselves new rites to appease tbe anger of tbe gods, tili 
tbe whole earth was fllled wilh blood. Far away in tbe hidden glens of tbe 
Arcodian hills the sons of Lykaon feasted and spake proud words against the 
majesty of Zeus, and Zeus bimself came down from bis throne to see tbeir way 
and tbeir doings. . . . Tben Zeus returned to bis home on Olympos, and 

he gave tbe word that a flood of waters sbould be let loose upon tbe eartb, that 
tbe sons of men might die for tbeir great wickedness. So tbe west wind rose 
in its might, and tbe dark rain-clouds veiled tbe whole heaven, for tbe winds of 
tbe north wbich drive away tbe mists and vapors were shut up in tbeir prison 
housc. On bi 11 and valley burst tbe mcrciless rain, and the rivers, loosened from 
their courses, rushed over the whole plains and up tbe mountain-side. From 
his bome on tbe bigblands of Phthia, Deukalion looked fortb on tbe angry sky, 
and, wben be saw tbe waters swelling in the valleys beneatb, be called Pyrrba, 
bis wife, and said to her: 'Tbe time bas come of wbich myfatbcr, tbe wise 
Prometheus, forewarned me. Make ready, tbereforc, the ark wbich 1 have 
built, and place in it all that we may necd for food while tbe flood of waters is 
out upon the eartb.' . . . Tben Pyrrba hastened to make all things ready, 
and they waited tili tbe waters rose up to tbe higblands of Phthia and floated 
away tbe ark of Deukalion. Tbe flshes swam amidst tbe old elm-groves, and 
twined amongst tbe gnarled boughs on tbe oaks, while on tbe face of tbe waters 
were tossed the bodies of men; and Deukalion looked on tbe dead faces of 
stalwart warriors, of maidens, and of babes, as they rose and feil upon the 
heavy wavcs.” 

When tlie flood began to abate, the ark rested on Mount Par« 
nassus, and Deucalion, with his wife Pyrrha, stepped forth upon 
the desolate earth. They then immediately constructed an altar, 
and offered up thanks to Zeus, tlie mighty being who sent the flood 
and saved tliem from its waters.* 

According to Ovid (a Grecian writer born 43 b. o.), Deucalion 
does not venture out of the ark until a dove which he sent out re- 
tuni8 to liim with an olive branch. 4 


* Bance : Fairy Tales, Origin and Meaning, 
p. 18. 

* The oldest Greek mythology, however, has 
no euch idea; it cannot be proved to have 
becn known to the Greeks earlicr than the 6th 
Century B. C. (See Goldzhier : llebrew Mytho., 
p. 319.) This could not have been the case 
had therc ever bcen a universal deluge. 

* Tales of Ancient Greece, pp. 73-74. “ Apol- 
lodorus—a Grecian mythologist, born 140 b. 


c., — having mentioned Deucalion consigned 
to the ark, takes notice, upon his quitting it, 
of his offering up an immediate sacrifice to 
God.” (Chambers* Encyclo., art. Deluge.) 

4 Iu Lundy’s Monumental Christianity (p. 
299, Fig. 137) may be seen a representation of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha landing from the ark. 
A dove and oliv« branch are depicted in the 
scene. 
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lt vas at one time extensively believed, even h y intelligent 
Scholar*, that the myth of Deucalion was a corrnpted tradition of 
the Nuachian deluge, but this untenable ojnnian is new all but 
universally abandoned? 

The legend was found in the West among the Kelts. They bo- 
lieved that a great delnge overwhelmed the world and drowned all 
men except Drayan and Droyvach, who escaped in a boat, and 
colonized Britain. This boat was snpposed to liave been built by 
the * Ileavenly Lord,” and it received into it a pair of every kind 
of beasts.* 

Th* ancient Scandinamans had their legend of a delnge. The 
Edda describes this delnge, from wliich only one man escapes, with 
his family, by means of a bark.* It was also fonnd among the 
ancient Mexicans. They believed that a man named Coxcox, and 
his wife, survived the delnge. Lord Kingsborough, speaking of 
this legend/ informs us that the persou who answered to Noah 
entered the ark with six othere; and that the etory of sending 
birds ont of the ark, &c., is the same in general character 
with that of the Bible. 

Dr. Brinton also speaks of the Mexican tradition/ They 
had not only the etory of sending ont the bird, but related that 
the ark landed an a mountain. The tradition of a delnge was 
also found among the Brazilians, and among many Indian tribes/ 
The inountain upon which the ark is supposed to have rested, 
was pointed to by the residents in nearly every quarter of the globe. 
The mountain-ehain of Ararat was considered to be — by the 
Chaldeans and Ilebrem —the place where the ark landed. The 
Greeks pointed to Mount Pamassus; the üindoos to the Iliuialayas; 
and in Armenia numberless heights were pointed out with becom- 
ing reverence, as those on which the few survivors of the dreadful 
sccnes of the deluge were preserved. On the Ited River (in 
America), near the viilage of the Caddoes, there was an eminence to 
which the Indian tribes for a great distance around paid devout 
homage. The Ccrro Naztamy on the Rio Grande, the peak of Old 
Zuni in New Mexico, that of Colhuacan on the Pacitic coast, 
Mount Apoala in Upper Mixteca, and Mount Neba in the province 
of Guaymi, are some of many elevations asserted by the neighbor- 

> Chambers’ En cyclo., mit. Dcncmlion. * See Mailet’« Northern Antlqnitlee, p. 09. 

1 Baring-Gcrald : Legends of the Patriarchs. 4 Mex. Autiq. vol. viii. 

p. J14. See also Mythe of the British Druide, ft Mythe of the New World, pp. 203, 204. 

p 96. * See Squire: Serpent Symbol, pp. 189,190. 
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ing nations to have been places of rcfuge for „heir ancostors wlien 
the fountains of tlie great deep broke forth. 

The question now may naturally be asked, How could such a 
story have originated unless there was some foundation for it ? 

In answer to this qnestion we will say that we do not think 
such a ßtory could have originated without some foundation for it, 
and that most, if not all, legends, have a basi of truth nnderlying 
the fabulouß, althougli not alwaya discernible. This stoiy may have 
an astronomical basis, aa some suppose , 1 or it may not. At any 
rate, it would be very easy to transmit by memory the fact of the 
sinking of an island , or that of an earthqudke , or a great flood , 
caused by overflows of rivere, &c., which, in the courBe of time, 
would be added to, and enlarged upon, and, in this way, made into 
quite a lengthy tale. According to one of the most ancient ac- 
counts of the deluge, we are told that at that time “ the forest trees 
were dashed against each other; ” “ the mountains were involved 
with sraoke and flame;” that there was “ fire, and smoke, and wind, 
which ascended in thick clouds replete with liglitning.” “The 
roaring of the ocean, whilst violently agitated with the whirling of 
the mountains, was like the bellowing of a mighty cloud, &c. m 

A violent earthquake, with eruptions from volcanic mountains, 
and the sinking of land into the sea, would evidently produce such 
a scene as this. We know that at one period in the earth’s history, 
such scenes must have been of frequent occurrence. The Science 
of geology demonstrates this fact to us. Local dduges were of 
frequent occurrence, and that some persona may have been saved on 
one, or perhaps many, such occasions, by means of a raft or boat, 
and that they may have sought refuge on an eminence, or mountain, 
does not seem at all improbable. 

Düring the Champlain period in the history of the world— 
which came after the Glacial period—the climate became warmer, 
the continents sank , and there were, consequently, continued local 
floods which must have destroved considerable animal life, includ- 
ing man. The foundation of the deluge myth may have been laid 
at this time. 


» Count de Volney says : “ The Deluge men- 
tioned by Jews, Chaldeans, Grceks and Indians, 
as having destroycd the world, are onc and the 
same ph yrtco-astronomical er ent which is still 
repeated every year,” and that “all thoee 
personages that flgure in the Deluge of Noah 
and Xlsutbus, are still in the celcstial sphere. 
It was a real picture of the calendar.“ (Re¬ 
searches in Ancient Hist., p. 124.) It was on 
the same day that Noah is aaid to have shut 


himself up in the ark. that the prleets of Egypt 
shut up in their sacred coffer or ark the Image 
of Osiris, a person iflcatlon of the Sun. This 
was on the 17th of the month Athor, in which 
the 8un entere the Scorpion. (See Kenrick's 
Egypt, vol. i. p. 410.) The history of Noah 
also corresponds, in some respects, with that 
of Bacchus, anothcr personillcation of the Sun. 

> See Maurice's Indian Antiquitiee, vol. iL 
p. 268. 
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Some may suppose that this is dating the history of man to j far 
back, making his history too reinote; bat such is not the case. 
There is every reason to believe that man existed for ages befare the 
Glazial epoch . It must not bc snppo6ed that we have yet found 
re mains of the earliest human beings; there is evidence, however, 
that tti an existed during the Plioeene , if not during the Miocene 
periods, when hoofed quadrupeds, and Proboscidians abounded, 
human remains and implement9 having been found mingled with 
remains of these animals. 1 * * 

Charles Darwin believed that the animal called man, might have 
been properly called by that name at an epoch as reinote as the 
Eocene period.* Man had probably lost his hairy covering by that 
time, and had begun to look human. 

Prof. Draper, speaking of the antiquity of man, says: 

11 So far as investigations have gone, they indispuUMy refer the existence of 
man to a date remote from us by many hundred» cf thousand» ofyear»” and that, 
44 it is dilflcult to assign a ahorter date from the last glaciation of Europe than a 
quarter of a million of years, and human existence antedates that.*** 

Again he says: 

44 Recent researches give reason to believe that, ander low and base grades, 
the existence of man can be traced back into the Tertiary times. He was Con¬ 
temporary with the 8onthem Elephant, the Rhinoceroe-leptorhinus, the gimt 
üippopot&mus, perhaps even in the Miocene, Contemporary with the Mastodon. ” 4 


1 “In America, along with the bonee of the member of an order no kmger rcpro e en ted in 
Mastodon imbedded in the aUnrinm of the that pari of the world.” (Herbert Spencer: 
Boorbense, were found arrow heads and other Principlet of Sociology, roL L p. 17.) 
tracee of the saragee wbo had killed thia 

* Darwin : Deecent of Man, p. 166. We think it may not be out of place to inaert her« whaft 
might properly be called : “ The Drama qf Lift'' whicb is aa follows: 

Act l. Azoic: Conflict of Inorganic Force». 

Act 1L Paleosofcc : Age of InTertebrates. 

f Scene L Eoxoic: Xnter Protoaoans and Protophytea. 

_ J 44 tt. SUorian: Xnter the Army of InTertebratee. 

Filmary.l « m. Deronian : Enter Fiahea. 


Act ÜL. 


It. 


8econdary.... 
Act It. 

Tertiary. 

Act T. 


Scene L 

44 JL 
44 ÖL 

Scene L 
M ü. 
44 ÜL 


Beat Tertiary. 


1 


f Scene L 
44 ü. 
44 UL 
44 iv. 


Carboniferooa: (Age of Coal Planta) Xnter First Air breatheo. 
Meeosoic: Xnter BeptUee. 

Triaeaic: Xnter Batrachiana. 

Jnraaaic : Enter hnge Reptile» of Sea, Land and Air. 

Cretaceooa : (Age of Chalk) Enter Ammonites. 

Cenocoic: (Age of Mammala.) 

Eocene: Xnter Marine Mammala, and probably Man. 

Miocene: Xnter Hoofed Quadropeda. 

Plioeene : Enter Proboacidlana and Edentatea. 

Poat Tertiary : Positiv Age of Man. 

Glacial: Ice and Drift Periode. 

Champlain: Sinking Oontinents; Warmer; Troplcal Animala go Jftrtt. 
Terrace : Rieing Continenta ; Colder. 

Present: Enter Science, Iconoclaet», Ac., Ac. 


* Draper: Religion and Science, p. 180. « Ibid. pp. 186,186. 
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Prof. Huxley cloees his “ Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature,” 
by saying: 

“ Where must we look for primeval man? Was the oldest Homo Sapiens 
Pliocene or Miocene, or yd more ancient? . . . If any form of the doctrine 
of progressive development is correct, t ee mud seiend by lang epochs the most Ub- 
ernl estimate that has yd been mode of the antiguity of man. ”* 

Prof. Oscar Paschel, in his work on “ Mankind,” speaking of 
the deposits of human remains which have been discovered in 
cavee, mingled with the bones of wild animals, says: 

“ The ezamination of one of these caves at Brixham, by a geologist as trust- 
worthy as Dr. Falconer, convinced the specialists of Qreat Britain, as early as 
1868, that man was a Contemporary of the Mammoth, the Woolly Rhinoceros, 
the Cave-lion, the Cave-hyena, the Cave-bear, and therefore of the Mammalia of 
the Oeotogieal period anteeedent to our own. ”* 

The positive evidence of man’s existence during the Tertiary 
period, are facts which must firmly convince every one—who is 
willing to be convinced—of the great antiguity of man . We might 
multiply our authorities, but deem it unnecessary. 

The obeervation of sliells, corals, and other remains of aguatic 
animals , in places above the level of the sea, and even on high 
mountains, may have given rise to legends of a great flood. 

Fossils found imbedded in high ground have been appealed to, 
both in aneient and modern times, both by savage and civilized 
man, as evidence in support of their traditions of a flood ; and, more- 
over, the argument, apparently unconnected with any tradition, is 
to be found, that becanse there are marine fossils in places away 
from the sea, therefore the sea must once have been there . 

It is only quite recently that the presence of fossil shells, &c., 
on high mountains, has been abandoned as evidence of the 
Noachic flood. 

Mr. Tylor teils us that in the ninth edition of “ Horne’s Intro- 
duction to the Scriptures,” published in 1846, the evidence of fossils 
is confidenüy held toprove the universality of the Deluge; but the 
argument disappears from the next edition , published ten years 
later? 

Besides fossil remains of aquatic animals, boats have been found 
on tops of mountains. 4 A discovery of this kind may have given 
rise to the story of an ark having been made in which to preserve 
the favored ones from the waters, and of its landing on a mountain. 4 


1 Huxley: Man’s PUce in Nature, p. 1S4. 

* Paschel: Races of Man, p. 86. 
s Tylor: Early Hlatory of Mankind, p. 898. 
« Ibid. pp. 899, 880 


* We know that many legends have origin* 
ated in this way. For oxample, Dr. Robinson, 
in his “ Travels in Palestine ” (ii. 686), men- 
tions a tradition that a city had once etood in a 
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Before closing this chapter, it may be well to notice a striking 
mcident in the legend we have beeil treating, i. e ., the frequent oc- 
currence of the number seven in the narrative. For instance: the 
Lord commands Noah to take into the ark clean beasts by seoeus, 
and fowls also by sevens, and teils hiin that in seven. days he will 
cause it to rain upon the earth. We are also tokl tliat the ark 
rested in the seventh raonth, and the seventeunth day of the month, 
upon the mountains of Ararat. After sending the dove out of the 
ark the first time, Noah waited seven days before sending it out 
again. After sending the dove out the 6eeond time, fcfc he stayed yet 
another seven days” ere he again sent forth tlie dove. 

This coincidence arises from the mystie pouoer attached to the 
number seven, derivedfrom its frequent occurrence inastrology . 

We find that in all rdigions of antiquity the number seven — 
which applied to the sun, moon and the five planets known to che 
ancients—is a sacred number, represented in all kinds and sorts of 
forms ;* for instance : The candlestick with seven branches in the 
temple of Jerusalem. The seven inclosures of the temple. The 
seven doors of the cave of Mithras. The seven stories of tue tower 
of Babylon.* The seven gates of Thebes.* The flute of sevenpipes 
generally put into the hand of the god Pan. The lyre of seven 
Strings touched by Apollo. The book of “ Pate,” composed of seven 
books. The seven prophetic rings of the Brahrnans. 4 The seven 
stones—consecrated to the seven planets—in Laconia.* The division 
into seven castes adopted by the Egyptiaus and Indians. The seven 
idok of the Bonzes. The seven altars of the monument of Mithras. 
The seven great spirits invoked by the Persians. The seven arch- 
angels of the Chaldeans. The seven archangels of the Jews.* 


deeert between Petra and Hebron, the people of 
which had perished for their vices, and been 
oonverted into stone. Mr. Seetzen, who went 
to the spot, found no traces of rnins, but a 
number of stony concretions, reaembling in 
form and size the human head. They had been 
ignorantly tuppoeed to be petrijled heads , and a 
legend framed to acoountfor their oumert euf- 
fering »o terrible a fate. Another illuatration 
is as follows The Kamchadala believe that 
▼olcanic mountains are the abode of devils, 
who, after they have cooked their meals, fling 
the Ure-brands out of the chimney. Being 
asked what these devils eat, they said “ w halte." 
Here wo see.JIrsf, a story invented to Account 
for the volcanic emptions from the monntains ; 
and, teoond , a story invented to account for the 
remaine qf whalee found on the mountains. The 
savages knew that this was trae, “ because their 
old people had said so, and believed it tbem- 


selves.” (Related by Mr. Tylor, in his “ Early 
Hittory of Mankind" p. 320.) 

1 “ Everythingof iniportance was calculated 
by, and fitted into, this number (sbvbn) by the 
Aryan philosophers,—ideas as well as locah- 
ties.” (Isis Unveiled, vol. ii. p. 407.) 

* Euch one being consecrated to a planet. 
First, lo Saturn ; second, to Jupiter ; third, to 
Mars; fourtb, to the Sun ; flfth, to Venus ; 
sixth, to Mercury; seventh, to tlie Moou. 
(The Pentateuch Examined, vol. iv. p. 209. See 
also The Angel Messiah, p. 100.) 

* Each of which had the name of a planet. 

4 On each of which the name of a planet was 
engraved. 

* “ There was to be seen in Laconia, eeven 
columns erected in bonor of the teven planste." 
(Dupuis : Origin of Religiocs Belief, p. 84.) 

4 “ The Jews believed that the Throne of 
Jehovan was surroonded by his teven high 
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The seven days in the week. 1 The seven sacraments of the Chris¬ 
tians. The seven wicked spirits of the Babylonians. The sprinkling 
of blood seven times upon the altars of the Egyptians. The seven 
mortal eins of the Egyptians. The hymn of seven vowels chanted 
by the Egyptian priests.* The seven branches of the Assyrian 
“ Tree of Life.” Agni, the the Hindoo god, is represented with 
seven arms. SuraV horse was represented with seven heads. 
Seven chnrclies are spoken of in the Apocalypse. Balaara builded 
seven altars, and offered seven bullocks and seven rams on each 
altar. Pharaoh saw seven kine, &c., in his dream. The “ Priest of 
Midian ” had seven daughters. Jacob served seven years. Before 
Jericho seven priests bare seven homs. Samson was bonnd witli 
seven green withes, and his marriage feast lasted seven days, &c., 
&c. We might continue with as much more, but enongh has 
been shown to yerify the Statement that, “ in all religions of anti- 
qnity, the nuraber seven is a sacred number.” 


Chiefs : Gabriel, Michael, Raphael, Uriel, &c.” 
(Bible for Leamers, vol. iii. p. 46.) 

1 Each one being consecrated to a planet, 
and the San and Moon. Snnday, “ Dies Solis," 
sacred to the sun. Monday, “DiesLunae,” 
sacred to the xoox. Taesday, sacred to Taiso 
or Maus. Wednesday, sacred to Odin or 
Woden, and to Meeoubt. Thorsday, sacred to 
Thor and others. Friday, sacred to VMa and 


Venus. Satarday, sacred to Satubn. “ The 
(anclent) Egyptians assigned a day of the week 
to the sun, xoox, and live planet*, and the 
number beten was held there in great rever 
ence.“ (Kenrick: Kgypt, i. 288.) 

* “ The Egyptian priests chanted the nws 
Towels as a hymn addressed to Strapis." CHm 
R ositracians, p. 148.) 

9 Sara: theßun-godof thefilxdoos. 



CHAPTER IIL 


THE TO WEB OF BABEL. 

We are informed that, at one time, “ the whole eartli was of 
one language, and of one speech. And it came to pass, as they 
(the inhabitants of the earth) jouraeyed from the East, that they 
found a plain in the land of Sliinar, and they dwelt there. 

“ And they said one to another, Go to, let us make brick, and 
bum them thoroughly. And they had briek for stone, and slime 
had they for mortar. 

“ And they said, Go to, let us build us a eity, and a tower, whoee 
top may reach urdo hea/ven, and let us make us a name, lest we be 
scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth. And the Lord 
came down to %ee the city and the tower , which the children of 
men builded. And the Lord said, Behold, the people is one, and 
they have all one language; and this they begin to do: and now 
nothing will be restrained from them, which they have imagined 
to do. Go to, let ue go down , and there confound their language, 
that they may not understand one anothePs speech. So the Lord 
scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth: 
and they left off to build the city. Therefore is the name of it 
called Babel , because the Lord did there confound the language of 
all the earth; and from thence did the Lord scatter them abroad 
upon the face of all the earth .” 1 

Such is the “ Scriptum” account of the origin of languages, 
which differn somewhat from the ideas of Prof. Max Müller and 
other philologists. 

ßishop Colenso teils us that: 

“The 8tory of the dispensation of tongues is connected by the Jehovistic 
writer with the famous unflnished tempie of Belue, of which probably some 
wonderful reports had reached him. . . . The derivation of tlie name Babel 

from the Hebrew word babal (confound) which seems to be the connecting point 
between the story and the tower of Babel, w allogether incorrect 


1 Geoe«iBzl. 1-0. 

8 


* The Pentateuch Kxamlncd, vol. iv. p. 068. 

[ 88 ] 
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• ft 

The literal meaning of the word being house y or cowrt y or gate 
oi Bel, or gate of God . 1 

John Fißke confirms this Statement by saying: 

u The name * Babel f is really ‘ Bab-il, ’ or ‘ The Gate of God but the Hebrew 
writer erroneouüy derives the word from the root ‘ babal ’—to confuse—and 
hence.arises the mysticaX explanaUon, that Babel was a place where human speech 
became confused.”* 

The “ wonderful reports” that reached the Jehovistic writer 
who inöerted this tale into the Hebrew Scriptures, were from the 
Chaldean account of the confusion of tongues. It is related by 
Beroms as follows : 

The tirst inhabitants of the earth, glorying in their strength and 
size, # and despising the gods, undertook to raise a tower whose top 
should reach the sky, in the place where Babylon now Stands. But 
when it approached the heavens, the winds assisted the gods, and 
overthrew the work of the contrivers, and also introduced a diver- 
sity of tongues among men, who tili that time had all spoken the 
sarne language. The ruins of this tower are said to be still in 
Babylon . 4 

fr 

Josephus, the Jewish historian, says that it was Nimrod who 
built the tower, that he was a very wicked man, and that the tower 
was built in case the Lord should have a mind to drown the world 
again. He continues his account by saying that when Nimrod 
proposed the building of this tower, the multitude were very ready 
to follow the proposition, as they could then avenge themselves on 
God for destroying their forefathers. 

“ And they built a tower, neither sparing any pains nor being in any degree 
negligent about the work. Ajad by reason of the multitude of hands employed 

on it, it grew very high, sooner than any one could expect.It was 

built of burnt brick, cemented togetker, with mortar roade of bitumen, that it 
might not be liable to admit water. When God saw that they had acted so 
madly, he did not resolve to destroy them utterly, since they viere not grown teiser 
by the destruction of the foi'mer einners, but he caused a tumult among them, by 
producing in them divers languages, and causing, that through the multitude of 
those languages they should not be able to understand one anotker. The place 
where they built the tower is now called Babylon.” 6 

The tower in Babylonia, which seems to have been a foundation 
for the legend of the confusion of tongues to be built upon, was 


* Ibid. p. 968. See also Bible for Le&rncn, 
vol. i. p. 90. 

* Mythe and Myth-makers, p. 72. See also 
Encyclopsedla Biitannica, art “ Babel. 11 

* “ There wea > giant» ia the earth ln those 
da/e.” (Genesis ri. 4.) 


4 Qnoted by Rev. S. Baring-QoaJd : Legendi 
of tbe Patriarch*, p. 147. See also Smith: 
Chaldean Acconut of Genesis, p. 48. and Vol- 
ney’s Researches in Ancicnt Hietory, pp. 130, 
181. 

6 Jewish Antiquities, book 1, ch. iv. p. 80. 
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evidently originally built for astronomical purposes . 1 This is 
clearly seen from the fact that it was called the “ Stages of the 
Seven Spheres,”* and that eacli one of tliese stages was consecrated 
to the San, Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Meroury.* 
Nebuchadnezzar says of it in his cylinders : 

“ The building n&med the 4 Stages of the Seven Spheres,' which was the tower 
of Borsippa (Babel), had been built by a former king. He had completed forty- 
two cubits, but he did not finish its head. From the lapse of time, it had become 
ruined; they had not taken care of the exits of the waters, so the rain and 
wet had penetrated into the brick-work; the casing of burnt brick had bulged 
out, and the terraces of crude brick lay scattered in heaps. Merobach, my great 
Lord, inclined my heart to repair the building. I did not change its site, nor 
did I destroy its foundation, but, in a fortunate montb, and upon an auspicious 
day, I undertook the rebuilding of the crude brick terraces and burnt brick 
casing, Ac., Ac.” 4 

There is not a word said here in these cylinders about the con- 
fusion of tongues, nor anything pertaining to it. The ruins of this 
ancient tower being there in Babylonia, and a legend of how the 
gods confused the speech of mankind also being among them, it 
was very convenient to point to these ruins as evidence that the 
story was true, just as the ancient Mexicans pointed to the ruins of 
the tower of Cholula, as evidence of the truth of the similar story 
which they had among them, and just as many nations pointed to 
the remains of aquatic animals on the tops of mountains, as evidence 
of the truth of the deluge story. 

The Armeniern tradition of the “ Confusion of Tongues” was 
to this effect: 

The world was formerly inhabited by men “ with strong bodies 
and huge size ” (giants). These men being full of pride and envy, 
“ they formed a godless resolve to build a high tower; but whilst 
they were engaged on the undertaking, a fearful wind overthrew it, 
which the wrath of God had sent against it. Unknown words 
were at the same time blown about among men , wlierefore arose 
strife and confusion.”* 

The Hindoo legend of the “ Confusion of Tongues,” is as follows: 

There grew in the centre of the earth, the wonderful “ World 

1 “ Diodorna «Utes that the great tower of seven stages. Within the npper dwelt Brahm. 
the temple of Beins was naed by the Chaldeans (See Squire’s Serpent Symbol, p. 107.) Hcro- 
as an obeervatory." (Smith’e Bible Dictionary, dotus teils os that the npper stage of the tower 
art. “ Babel.”) of Babel was the abode of the god Beins. 

* The Hindoos had a sacred Mount Meru , 1 The Pentateuch Examined, vol. iv. p. 

the abode of the gods. This monntain was 009. See also Bimsen : The Angel Messiah, p. 
snppoeed to cousist of seven stages , increaslng 106. 

ln sanclity as they ascended. Many of the ♦ Rawlinson’s Hcrodotns, rol. ii. p. 484. 

Hindoo temples, or rather altars, were “ stndied • Legende of the Patriarch«, pp. 148, 149. 

transcripts of the sacred Mount Mornthat 
in, they were bnilt, like the tower of Babel, in 
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Tree ,” or the “ Knowledge Tree It was so tall that it reached 
almost to heaven. “ It said in its keart: i I shall hold my head in 
heaven, and spread my branches over all the earth, and gather all 
men togetlier ander my shadow, and protect them, and prevent 
them from separating.’ But Brahma, to punish the pride of the 
tree, cut off its branches and cast them down on the earth, wlien 
they sprang up as Wata trees , and made differcnces of belief and 
epeech, and custome, to prevail on the earth, to disperse men over 
its 8nrface. ,,, 

Traces of a somewhat similar story have also been met with 
among the Mongolia/n Tha/rus in the north of India, and, according to 
Dr. Li vingston, among the Africans of Lake Nganu. % Theancient 
Estlwnixms' had a similar myth which they called “The Cooking 
of Langaagesso also had the ancient inhabitants of the continent 
of Auebralia . 4 The story was found among the ancient Mexicans, 
and was related as follows: 

Those, with their descendants, who were saved from the delnge 
which destroyed all mankind, excepting the few saved in the ark, 
resolved to boild a tower which would reach to the skies. The ob- 
ject of this was to see what was going on in Heaven, and also to 
have a place of refuge in case of another deluge.* 

The job was snperintended by one of the seven who were saved 
from the flood.* He was a giant called Xelhua, surnamed “ the 
Architect.”* 

Xelhua ordered bricks to be made in the province of Tlamanalco, 
at the foot of the Sierra of Cocotl, and to be conveyed to Chohda , 
where the tower was to be built. For this purpose, he placed a tile 
of men reaching from the Sierra to Cholula, who passed the bricks 
from hand to hand.’ The gods beheld with wrath this edifice,— 
the top of which was nearing the clouds,—and were much irritated 
at the daring attempt of Xelhua. They therefore hurled fire from 
Heaven upon the pyramid, which threw it down, and killed many 
of the workmen. The work was then discontinued,* as each family 
interested in the building of the tower, received a language of their 
own, 10 and the builders could not underetand each other. 


1 Ibid. p. 148. Tlie ancient Scandlnaviani 
had a legend of a eomewhat similar tree. “ The 
Mondäne Tree, 1 ’ called Yggdrasiü, was in the 
centre of the earth; ita branches corered over 
the snrface of the earth, and its top reached to 
the higheet heaven. (See Mallet’s Northern 
Antiqoittes.) 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, art. “ Babel.” 

* EstÄonia ls one of the three Baltic, or so- 
called, province« of Bosaia. 


♦ Encyclopaedia Britannica, art. “Babel.” 

* Higgins: Anacalypsis, vol. iL p. 27. 

• Brinton : Mythe of the New World, p. 
204. 

T Ham bol dt: American Researches, vol. L 
p. 96. 

■ Ibid. 

* Ibid, and Brinton: Myths of the New 
World, p. 204. 

*• The Pentateuch Rxamined, vol. iv. p. 271» 
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Dr. Delitzsch must have been astonished upon coming across 
this legend; for he says : 

*• Actuaüy the Mexicans had a legend of a tower-buüding as well as of a flood. 
Xelhua, one of the seven giants rescued from the flood, built the great pyramid 
of Cholula, in order to reach heaven. until the gods, angry at bis audacity, 
threw flre upon the building and broke it down, whereupon every separate 
family received a languagc of its own.” 1 

The ancient Mexicans pointed to the ruins of a tower at Cholula 
as evidence of the truth of their story. This tower was seen by 
Humboldt and Lord Kingsborough, and described by them.* 

We may say then, with Dr. Kalisch, that: 

44 Most of the ancient nations possessed mylhs concerning impious giants 
who altempted to storm heaven, either to share it with the immortal gods, or to 
expcl them from it. ln some of these fables the confurion of tongues is represented 
as the punishment inflicted by the deities for such wickedness. ”• 


1 Quoted by Bishop Colenso: The Penia- 
ttach Rxamined, rol. ir. p. 272. 

* Humboldt: American Researches, vo1. L 


p. 97. Lord Kingsborough: Mexican AntiqoL 
ties. 

* Com. on Old Test voL L p. 190. 




CHAPTER IV. 


TH* TRIAL OF ABRAHAM 3 8 FAITEL. 

The story of the trial of Abrahara’s faith—when he is ordered 
by the I»rd to sacrifioe his only son Isaac—is to be tound in Genesis 
xxiL 1-19, and is ss follows: 

*' And it came to pass . . . that God did tempt Abraham» and said onto 
bim: 4 Abraham»* and he said: ‘ Behold, here 1 am.’ And he (God) said: * Take 
now thy son» tbine only son, Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get tbee into the land 
of Mori&b, and offer bim tbere for a burat offering upon one of the moontaina 
wbicb I will teil tbee of.' 

" And Alirabam rose up early in the morning» and saddled his ass, and took 
two of his young men with bim» and Isaac bis son, and clave the wood for tbe 
barnt offering, and rose up and went into the place which God had told him. 
. . . (When Abraham was near the appointed place) he said unto his young 
men: 4 Abide ye bere witb the ass, and I and tbe lad will go yonder and worship, 
and come again to thee. And Abraham took the wood for the burat offering, 
and laid it upon (the shoulders of) Isaac his son, and he took the fire in his hand, 
and a knife, and they went both of them together. And Isaac spake unto 
Abraham bis father, and said: 4 Behold the flre and tbe wood, but where is tbe 
lsmb for the burat offering ? ’ And Abraham said: ' My son, God will provide 
himself a lamb for a burat offering.' So they went both of them together, and 
they came to tbe place which God had told him of. And Abraham built an altar 
tbere, and laid the wood in ordcr. and bound Isaac his son, and laid him on 
tbe altar upon the wood. And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the 
knife to slay bis son. And the angel of the Lord called unto him out of heaven, 
and said: * Abraham 1 Abraham 1 lay not tbine band upon the lad, neither do thou 
anything unto him, for now I know tliat thou fearest God. seeing that thou hast 
not withhcld thy son, thine only son from me.' 

“ And Abraham lifted up his cyes, and looked, and behold behind bim a nun 
cauglit in a thicket by his borns, and Abraham went and took the ram, and 
offcrcd him up for a burnt offering in the stead of his son. . . . And the 

angel of the Lord called unto Abraham, out of heaven, the ßecond time, and said: 
* By myself liave I sworn saith the Lord, for because thou hast done this thing, 
and hast not withhelil thy son. thine only son, ... I will bless thee, and 
. . . I will multiply thy seed as tbe stars in the heaven. and as the sand 

wliicli is upon the sea shorc, and thy seed sliall possess the gate of his enemies. 
And in tliy seed shall all the nations of tbe earth be blest, because thou hast 
obeyed my voice.' 8o Abraham retumed unto his young men, and they rose up 
and went together to Becr-sheba, and Abraham dwelt at Beer-slieba. ” 

188 ] 
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There iß a Hindoo story related in tlie S&nkh&yana-ßütraa, 
which, in substance, is as follows: King Hariscandra had no son ; 
he then prayed to Yaruna, promising, that if a son were bom to 
him, he would sacriüce the child to the god. Then a son was bom 
to him, called Bohita. When Bohita was grown up his falber one 
day told him of the vow he had made to Yaruna, and bade him 
prep&re to be sacrificed. The son objected to being killed and ran 
away from his father’s house. For six years he wandered in the 
foreßt, and at last met a starving Brahman. Him he persuaded to 
seil one of his sons named Snnahsepha, for a hundred oows. This 
boy was bought by Bohita and taken to Hariscandra and about to 
be sacrificed to Yaruna as a Substitute for Bohita, when, on praying 
to the gods with verses from the Veda, he was released by them.* 

There was an ancient Phenieian story, written by Sanchoniathon, 
who wrote about 1300 years before our era, which is as follows: 

“ Saturn, whom the Phcenicians call Irrad, had by a nymph of the country a 
male child whom he named Jeoud, that is, one and only. On the breaking out of 
a war, which brought the country into imminent danger, Saturn erected an altar, 
brought to it his son, clothed in royal garments, and sacrificed him/' 9 

There is also a Orecian fable to the effeet that one Agamemnon 
had a daughter whom he dearly loved, and she was deserving of 
his affoction. He was commanded by God, through the Delphic 
Oracle, to offer her vp as a sacrifice . Her father long resisted the 
demand, but finally succumbed. Before the fatal blow had been 
strack, however, the goddess Artemis or Ashtoreth interfered, and 
carried the maiden away, whilst in her place was substituted a stag.* 

Anothe- similar Orecian fable relates that: 

“ When the Greek army was detained at Aulis, by contrary winds, the augurs 
being consulted, declared that one of the kings had offended Diana, and she 
demanded the sacriflce of his daughter Iphigenia. It was like taking the father*s 
life-blood, but he was persuaded that it was his duty to submit for the good of 
his country. The maiden was brought forth for sacriflce, in spite of her tears 
and supplications; but Just as the priest was about to strike the fatal blow, 
Iphigenia suddenly disappeared, and a goat of uncommon beauty stood in her 
place.” 4 

There is yet still another, which belongs to the same countiy, 
and is related thus: 

“ In Sparta, it being declared upon one occasion that the gods demanded a 
human victim, the choice was made by lot, and feil on a damsel named Helena. 


1 See Müller’s Hist Sanscrit Literatur«; and * See Inman’s Ancient Failhs, Tot it p. 
Williams' Indian Wiedom, p. SO. 104. 

* Qooted by Coant de Volney: New Be- 4 Prog. Belig. Ideae, rot L p. 8Qt 
searches in Anc’t Hist., p. 144. 
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But when all was in readiness, an eagle descended, carried away tbe priest’s 
knife, and laid it on the head of a heifer, which was sacriflced in her stead.’ n 

The störy of Abraham and Isaac was written at a time when the 
Mosaic party in Israel was endeavoring to abolish idolatry among 
their people. They were offering up human sacrifices to their 
gods Moloch, Baal, and Chemosh, and the priestly author of this 
story was trying to make the people think that the Lord had abol- 
ished such offerings, as far back as the time of Abraham. The 
Grecian legends, which he had evidently heard, may have given 
him the idea.® 

Human offerings to the gods were at one time almost universal. 
In the earlieet ages the offerings were simple, and such as shepherds 
and rustics could present. They loaded the altars of the gods with 
the first fruits of their crops, and the choicest products of the earth. 
Afterward s they sacriflced animaiß. When they had once laid it 
down as a principle that the effusion of the blood of these animals 
appeaßed the anger of the gods, and that their justice turned aside 
upon the victims those strokes which were destined for men, their 
great care was for nothing more than to conciliate their favor by 
so easy a method. It is the nature of violent desires and excessive 
fear to know no bounds, and therefore, when they would ask for any 
favor which they ardently wished for, or would deprecate some 
public calamity which they feared, the blood of animals was not 
deemed a price sufficient, but they began to slied that of men. It 
is probable, as we have said, that this barbarous practice was formerly 
almost universal, and that it is of very remote antiquity. In time of 
war the captives were chosen for this purpose, but in time of peace 
they took the slaves. The choice was partly regulated by the opinion 
of the bystanders, and partly by lot. But they did not always sacrifice 
such mean persons. In great calamities, in a pressing famine, for 
example, if the people thought they had some pretext to impute 
the cause of it to their kmg , they even sacrificed him without 
hesitation, as the highestprice with which they could purchase the 
Divine favor. In this manner, the first King of Yermaland (a 
province of Sweden) was bumt in honor of Odin, the Supreme 
God, to put an end to a great dearth; as we read in the history of 
Norway. The kings, in their turn, did not spare the blood of their 
subjects; and many of tliein even shed that of their children. 
Earl Hakon, of Norway, offered his son in sacrifice, to obtain of 
Odin the victory over the Jorasburg pirates. Aun, King of Sweden, 


1 Ibid. 


• See chapterxL 
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devoted to Odin the blood of his nine sons, to prevail on that god 
to prolong hiß life. Some of the kings of Israel offered up their 
firet-bom sons as a sacrifice to the god Baal or Moloch. 

The altar of Moloch reeked with blood. Children were sacri- 
ficed and bumed in the fire to him, wliile trumpets and flntes 
drowned their screams, and the mothers looked on, and were bonnd 
to restrain their tears. 

The PhemciaM offered to the gods, in times of war and dronght, 
the fairest of their children. The books of Sanclioniathon and 
Byblian Philo are full of accounts of such sacritices. In Byblos 
boy8 were immolated to Adonis; and, on the founding of a city or 
colony, a sacrifice of a vast number of children was solemnized, in 
the hopes of thereby averting misfortune from the new settlement. 
The Phenicians, according to Eusebius, yearly sacrificed their 
dearest, and even their only children, to Saturn. The bones of the 
victims were preserved in the temple of Moloch, in a golden ark, 
which was carried by the Phenicians with them to war. 1 Like the 
Fijians of the present day, those people considered their gods as 
being8 like themselvcs. Thcy loved and they hated; tliey were 
proud and revengeful, they were, in fact, savages like themselves. 

If the eldest bom of the family of Athamas entered the temple 
of the Laphystian Jupiter, at Alos, in Achaia, he was sacrificed, 
crowned with garlands, like an animal victim.* 

The offering of human sacrifices to the Sun was extensively 
practiced in Mexico and Peru, before the establishment of Chris- 
tianity.* 


1 Btiing-Gooid: Orig. BftHf. Stlief, rol. L 


9 Kenrick’s Egypt, toI. L p. 448. 



OHAPTEB V. 


JAOOB’s VISION OF THE LADDER. 

In the 28th chapter of Genesis, we are told that Isaac, after 
blessing liis son Jacob, sent him to Padan-aram, to take a danghter 
of Laban’s (bis mother’s brother) to wife. Jacob, obeying hm 
father, “ went out from Beer-sbeba (where he dwelt), and went 
towards Haran. And be lighted upon a certain place, and tarried 
there all night, becanse the sun was set. And he took of the 
stones of the place, and put them for his pillow, and lay down in 
that place to sleep. And he dreamed, and behold, a ladder set npon 
the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven. And he beheld the 
wngels of God ascending and descending on it. And, behold, the 
Lord stood above it, and said : ( I am the Lord God of Abraham 
thy father, and the God of Isaac, the land whereon tliou liest, to 
thee will I give it, and to thy seed.’ . . . . And Jacob 

awoke ont of his sleep, and he said: ( Snrelythe Lord is in this 
place, and I know it not.’ And he was afraid, and said: ‘ How 
dreadful is this place, this ü none other than the hause of God , 
and this is the gate of Hemm? And Jacob rose up early in the 
moming, <md took the stone that he had put for hispülow y and set 
it up for a piUar y and poured oil upon the top of it. And he 
called the name of that place Beth-el” 

The doctrine of Metempsychosis has evidently something to 
do with this legend. It means, in the theological acceptation of 
the term, the sapposed transition of the sonl after death, into 
another substance or body than that which it occupied before. The 
belief in such a transition was common to the most civilized, and 
the most uncivilized, nations of the earth. 1 

It was believed in, and taught by, the Brahminical Hindoos y 
the Buddhists y the natives of Egypt? several philosophers of 


i See Chambers's En cyclo., art. “ Transml- »Ibld. Ernest de Bimsen says: “ The first 
gration.” traces of the doctrine of Transmigration of 

* Chambers’s Encyclo., art. “ Transmlgra- sonls is to be fonnd among the Brahmins and 
tion." Prichard’s Mythology, p. 313, and Prog. Buddhist«.” (The Angel Messiah, pp. 63, 64.) 
Selig. Ideas, vol. i. p. 59. 4 Prichard’s Mythology, pp. 213, 214. 
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ancient Qreeee y 1 the ancient Druide* the natives of Madagascar, ,* 
geveral tribes of Africa, and North America' tbe ancient Mexi 
cans , 4 and by some Jewish and Christian sects.* 

4 4 It deserres notice, that in both of these religions (*. e., J&xinh and Christian), 
it found adherents as well in ancient as in modern times. Among the Jetos, the 
doctrine of tranamigration—the Gilgul Neshamoth— was taught in the mystical 
System of the Kabbala”* 

“All the souls,” the spiritaal code of this System says, “ are subject to the 
trials of transmigration; and men do not know which are the ways of the Most 
High in their regard.” “The principle, in short, of the Kabbala, is the same as 
that of Brakmanism. ” 

“ On the ground of this doctrine, which was shared in by Rabbis of the highest 
renown, it was held, for instance, that the soul of Adam migrated into David, 
and will come in the Messiah ; that the soul of Japhet is the same as that of 
Simeon, and the soul of Terdh, migrated into Job” 

“ Of all these transmigrations, biblical instances are adduced according to 
their mode of interpretation—in the writings of Rabbi Manasse ben Israel, Rabbi 
Naphtali, Rabbi Meyer ben Gabbai, Rabbi Rüben, in the Jalkut Ebadash, and 
other works of a similar character.” 4 

The doctrine is thns described by Ovid, in the langnage of 
Dryden: 

M What feels the body when the soul ezpires, 

By time comipted, or consumed by fires ? 

Nor dies the spirit, but new life repeats 
Into other forme, And only changes seats. 

Ev’n I, who these mysterious truths declare, 

Was once Euphorbus in the Trojan war; 

My name and lineage I remember well, 

And how in fight by Spartan’s King I feil 
In Argive Junos fane I late beheld 
My buckler hung on high, and own’d my former afaleid 
Then deatli, so called, is but old matter dressed 
In some new figure, and a varied vest. 

Thus all things are but alter’d, nothing dies, 

And here and there the unbodied spirit flies/’ 

The Jews undoubtedly learned this doctrine after theyhad been 
6nbdned by, and become acquainted with other nations; and the 
writer of this story, whoever he may have been, was evidently 
endeavoring to strengthen the belief in this doctrine—he being 
an advocate of it—by inventing this story, and making Jacob a 
witneee to the truth of it, Jacob wonld have been looked upon at 
the time the story was written ( i e. y after the Babylonian captivity), 


1 Gross: The Heathen Religion. Also 
Chambers*«Rncydo., art. “Transmigration.” 

9 Ibid. Mailet*« Northern Antiqoitiea, p. 18; 
and Mjths of the British Droids, p. 15 
9 Chambers*! Rncyclo. 

«Ibid. 


9 Ibid. See also Bansen : The Angsl-Mes- 
siah, pp. 63, 64. Dapois, p. 857. Josephns: 
Jewish Antiqoities, book xviii. ch. 18. Dun- 
lap : Son of the Man, p. 04; and Beal: Hist. 
Buddha. 

• Chambers, art. “ Transmigration.** 
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as of great authority. We know tliat several writers of portions of 
the Old Testament have written for similar purposes. Aß an Ulna- 
tration, we raay mention the book of Esther . This book was written 
for tlie purpoee of explaining the origin of the festival of Purim, 
and to encourage the IsraeUtes to adopt it The writer, who was 
an advocate of the feast, lived long after the Babylonish captivity, 
and is quite unknown. 1 

The writer of the seventeenth chapter of Matthew has made 
Jesus a teacher of the doctrine of Transmigration. 

The Lord liad promised that he would send Elijah (Elias) the 
prophet, “ before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord,”* and Jesus is made to say that he had already come, or, that 
hie soul had transmigrated unto the body of John the Baptist, and 
they knew it not. 

And in Mark (viii. 27) we are told that Jesus asked his disciples, 
say Ing unto them; “ Whom do men say that 1 am ?” whereupon 
they answer: “ Some say Elias; and others, one of the prophets 
or, in other words, that the soul of Elias, or one of the prophets, 
had transmigrated into the body of Jesus. In John (ix. 1, 2), we are 
told that Jesus and his disciples seeing a man “ which was blind 
front his birth,” the disciples asked hira, saying; “ Master, who did 
sin, this man (in some former state) or his parents.” Being bom 
blind, how eise could he sin, urdess in some former state t These 
passages result frora the fact, which we have already noticed, that 
some of the Jewish and Christian sects believed in the doctrine of 
Metempßychoeis. 

According to some Jewish authors, Adam was re-produced in 
Noah, Elijah, and other Bible celebrities. 4 

The Rev. Mr. Faber says: 

“ Adam, and Enoch, and Noah, might in outw&rd appearance be different 
men, bat they were really the »elf tarne divine persona who had been promised as 
the aeed of the woman, successively animating various human bodies. ” fc 

We have stated as our belief that the vision which the writer of 
the twenty-eighth chapter of Genesis has made Jacob to witnoss, was 
intended to strengthen the belief in the doctrine of the Metempsy- 
clioßis, that he was simply seeing the souls of men ascending and de- 
cending from heaven on a ladder, dnring tlieir transmigrations. 

We will now give our reasons for thinking so. 

The learned Thomas Maurice teils us that: 

1 See The Religion of Israel, p. 18. 4 See Bonwick: Egyptian Belief, p. 78. 

* Malachi iv. 6. * Faber: Orig. Pagan Idol, vol. Ui. p. 018; 

1 Matthew xvii. 18,13. in Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 210. 
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The Indiana had, in remote ages, in their System of tlieology, 

the sidereal ladder of seven gates , which deseribed, in a symbolical 
manner, the ascending and descending of the souls of men/ 

We are also informed by Origen that: 

This descent (t. e., the descent of souls from heaven to enter into some body), 
was deseribed in a symbolical manner, by a ladder which was represented as reaching 
from heaven to earth , and divided into seven stages, at each of which was figured 
a gate; the eighth gate was at the top of the ladder, which belonged to the sphere 
of the celestial flrmament. 9 

That soals dwell in the Galaary was a thougkt familiär to the 
Pythagoreans, who gave it on their masteris word, that the souls 
that crowd there, descend and appear to men as dreams .* 

The fancy of the Mamicheans also transferred pure souls to this 
column of light, whence they could come down to earth and again 
retium. 4 

Paintings representing a scene of thiskind may be seen in works 
of art illustrative of Indian Mythology. 

Maurice speaks of one, in which he says : 

“ The souls of men are represented as ascending and descending (on a ladder), 
according to the received opinion of the sidereal Metempsychosis in Asia.” 1 

Mons. Dupuis teils us that: 

“ Among the mysterious pictures of the Initiation , in the cave of the Persian 
Ood Mithras, there was exposed to the view the descent cf the sowie to the earth, 
and their retum to heaven , through the seven pl&netary spheres. ”• 

And Count de Yolney says: 

44 In the cave of Mithra was a ladder with seven steps , representing the seven 
spheres of the planets by means of which souls ascended and descended. This 
is precisely the ladder of Jacob’s Vision. There is in the Royal Library (of 
France) a superb volume of pictures of the Indian gods, in which the ladder is 
represented with the souls of men ascending it.’* 1 

In several of the Egyptiau sculptures also, the Transmigration 
of Souls is represented by the ascending and descending of souls 
from heaven to earth, on a flight of steps , and, as the souls of 
«ricked men were supposed to enter pigs and other animals, there- 
fore pigs, monkeys, &c., are to be seen on the steps, descending from 
heaven.* 

44 And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set t tp on the earth, and thetopofit 
reached to heaven; and behold the angels of Ood ascending and descending on it. ” 


1 Indian Antiquities, vol. ü. p. 908. 

* Contra Ce Uns, lib. Ti. c. xxil. 

* Tylor: Primitive Coltore, vol. i. p. 894. 
«Ibid. 


• Indian Antiqltiea, vol. ii. p. 282. 

* Dnpnia: Origin of Religions Belieft, p. 844. 
T Volney's Hains, p. 147, not«. 

9 See Cbild's Präg Relig. Ideaa, voL i. pp. 
100, 182. 
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The*« are the words of the sacred text. Oan anything be more 
oonvincing ? It continaes thus: 

*' And Jacob awoke out of his slcep . . . and be was afraid, and said 
. . . this is none other but the house of God, and this ü the gate of heaven” 

Here we have “ the gate of heaven,” mentioned by Origen in 
de6cribing the Metempsychosie. 

According to the ancients, the top of this ladder was supposed 
to reach the throne of the most high Ood. This corresponds exactiy 
with the vision of Jacob. The ladder which he is made to see 
reached nnto heaven, amd the Lord etood aibove it. 1 

“ And Jacob rose up early in the moming, and took the ttone that he had 
put for his pillow, and sei it upfor a piüar, and poured oü upon the top of it.”* 

This concluding portion to the story has evidently an allusion 
to Phallic 1 worship. There is scarcely a nation of antiquity 
which did not set up these stones (as emblems of the reproductive 
power of nature) and worship them. Dr. Oort, speaking of this, 
says: 

Few forms of worship were so universal in ancient times as the 
homage paid to sacred stones. In the history of the religion of even 
the most civilized peoples, such as the Greeks, Romans, Hindoos, 
Arabs and Germans, we find traces of this form of worship. 4 
The ancient Druide of Britain also worshiped sacred stones, which 
were eetupon end. % 

Pausanias, an eminent Greek historian, says: 

“ The Hermiao statue, which they venerat© in CyllenS above other Symbole, 
Is an erect Phaüue on a pedest&l.”* 

This was nothing more than a smooth, oblong etone y set erect 
on a flat one. T 

The learned Dr. Ginsburg, in his “ Life of Levita,” alludes to 
the ancient mode of worship offered to the heathen deity Hermes, 
or Mercury. A “Hermes” (i. ©., a etone) was frequently set 
up on the road-side, and each traveller, as he passed by, paid his 
homage to the deity by either throwing a stone on the heap (which 
was thns collected), or by anointing it. This “Hermes” was 
the Symbol of Phallus. 1 

> Genesis xxviil. 12,13. • See Mythe of the British Druide, p. 800; 

9 Genesis rxviii. 18,19. „ and Higgins: Celtlc Druide. 

9 44 Phallic,” from 44 Phallus,” a representa* • Quoted by R. Payne Knight: Ancient Art 

tlon of the male generative Organs. For fnrther and Mythology, p. 114, noU. 

Information on this subject, see the works of T See IUustrations in Dr. Inman's Pagan 
B. Payne Knight, and Dr. Thomas In man. and Christian Sym bollern. 

4 Bible for Leamers, vol., i. pp. 175, 870. 9 See Inman: Ancient Faiths, voi. L ppi 

See, also, Knight: Ancient Art and Mythology; 548, 544. 

•nd Inman: Ancient Faiths, vol. i. and ii. 
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ftow, when we find that this form, of worship was very 
prevalent among the Israelites ,* that these sacred stones which 
were “ set up,” were called (by the heathen), bäty-li,® (which iß 
not nnlike beth-kl), and that they were anoinied with oil* I 
think we have reasons for believing that the story of Jacob’ß setting 
up a ßtone, potirmg oil upon it , and calling the place Beth-eL y u haß 
evidently an allnßion to Phallic worship.” 1 * * 4 * * * * * * 

The male and female powere of natnre were denoted reepect- 
ively by an npright and an oval emblem, and the conjunction of 
the two fumißhed at once the altar and the Askera, or grove, 
againßt which the Hebrew prophets lifted np their voices in eamest 
protest. In the kingdoms, both of Judah and Israel, the rites 
connected with these emblemß assumed their most corrupting form. 
Even in the temple itself, stood the Ashera, or the npright emblem, 
on the circular altar of Baal-Peor, the Priapos of the Jews, thuß 
reprodncing the Linga and Yoni of the Hindu.® For this Sym¬ 
bol, the women wove hangings, as the Athenian maidens embroid- 
ered the sacred peploß for the ship presented to Athenö, at the 
great Dionysiac festival. Thiß Ashera y which, in the authorized 
English vereion of the Old Testament iß translated “ grove” was, 
in fact, a pole, or stem of a tree. It is reproduced in our modern 
“Maypole,” around which maidens dance, as maidens did of 
yore.® 


1 Bibte for Learnera, vot i. pp. 177,178,817, 
ttl, 828, 

9 Indian Antiquities, vol. 11. p. 888. 

9 Ibid. 

4 We read ln BelTs “ Pantheon of the Gods 
and Demi-Gods of AnÜqaity," ander the head 
of Baeltuoit, Basltlia, or Basttlos, that 
they are “ Anointed Stones, worahlped among 
the Greeka, Phrygians, and other nationa of 
the Beat;” that 11 tbeae Baetylia were greatly 

venera ted by the ancient Heathen, many of 

their Idola being no other;*' and that, 44 in re- 
ality no aort of idol waa more common ln the 

Beat, than that of oblong atonee erected , and 

hence termed by the Greeka pUlars.” The 
Bev. Geo. W. Cox, in hia Aryan Mythology 

(vol. ii. p. 118), aaya: “ The erection of theae 
atone column* or pillara, the forma of which in 

moet caaea teil their own story, are common 
thronghont the Bast, aorne of the moet ela- 
borate being foond near Ghlzni.” And Mx. 
Wake (PhaUlsm in Ancient Beliglona, p. 80), 
aaya: “ Kiynn, or Kivan, the name of the 
deity aaid by Amoe (v. 26), to have beeo wor- 
ahiped in the wilderneae by the Hebrewa, 
aigniflee Gon or thx pillab.” 

4 We lind that there waa notbing gross or im- 
moral in the worship of tba male and female 


generative organa among the anclenta, when 
the anbject is properly anderstood. Being the 
moet Intimately connected with the reprodne- 
tion of life on earth, the Linga became the 
symbol ander which the Sun , invoked with a 
thoasand names, haa been worshiped throagh- 
oat the world as tAs rtstorer qf tA* powert qf 
natun after the long sleep or deatb of winter. 
Bat if the Linga ia the San-god in hia majeety, 
the Toni ia the earth who yielda her fruit ander 
hia fertiliiing warmth. 

The PAailic Ins is introdaced into the nar¬ 
rative of the book of Geueeia: bat it is here 
called a tree, not of life, bat of the knowledge of 
good and evil, that knowledge which dawna in 
the mind with the first conacioasnesa of differ- 
ence between man and woman. In contrast 
with thia tree of camal indoigence, tending to 
death, ia the tree of life, denoting the higher 
existence for which man waa designed, and 
which wonld bring with it the bappinesa and 
the freedem of the children of God. In the 
brasen serpent of the Pentateuch, the two 
emblems of the cross and serpent , the quies- 
cent and energlsing Phallos, are nnited. (See 
Cox : Aryan Mythology, vol. ii. pp. 118, 116, 
118.) 

• See Cox : Aryan Mytho., it 112,118. 
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Moses and Aaron continue interceding witli hiin, however, and, 
for the purpose of showing their miraculons powers, they cliange 
tfaeir rods into serpents, the river into blood, cause a plague of frogs 
and lice, and a swarm of flies, &c., &c., to appear. Most of these 
feats were imitated by the rnagicians of Egypt. Finally, the first- 
born of Egypt are slain, when Pharaoh, after having had liis heart 
hardened, by the Lord, over and over again, consents to let Moses 
and the children of Israel go to serve their God, as they had said, 
that is, for three days. 

The Lord having given the people favor in the right of the 
Egyptians, they borrowed of them jeweis of silver, jeweis of gold, 
and raiment, “ accordmg to the command* of the Lord” And 
they joumeyed toward Succoth, there being six hundred thousand, 
beeide* children .* 

“ And they took their journey from Succoth, and encamped in Etham, in the 
edge of the wilderoess. And the Lord went before them by day, in a piüar ofa 
eloud, to lead them the way; and by night in a piüar offire , to give them light to 
go by day and night.”* 

“ And it was told the king of Egypt, that the people flea. . . . And he 
m&de ready his chariot, and took his people with him. And he took siz hundred 
chosen chariots, and all the chariots of Egypt, . . . and he pursued after the 
children of Israel, and overtook them encamping beeide the sea. . . . And 
when Pharaoh drew nigh, the children of Israel . . . were sore afraid, and 
. . . (they) cried out unto the Lord. . . . And the Lord said unto Moses, 
. . . speak unto the children of Israel, that they go forward. But lift thou 
up thy rod, and Stretch out thine hand over the Red Sea, and divide it, and the 
children of Israel shall go on dry ground tbrough the midst of the sea. . . . 
And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea,* and the Lord caused the sea to go 
back by a strong east wind that night, and made the sea dry land, and the waten 
were divided. And the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea upon the 
dry ground; and the water» teere a waü unto them upon the right hand, andon their 
left. And the Egyptians punued, and went in after them to the midst of the 
•ea, etten att Pharaoh8 hone», and Tue chariot», and his hone-men. ” 

After the children of Israel had landed on the other ride of 
the sea, the Lord said unto Moses : 

“ Stretch out thine hand over the sea, that the waten may oome again upon 
the Egyptians, upon their chariots, and upon their horse-men. And Moses 
stretched förth his hand over the sea, and the sea retumed to his strength. . . . 
And the Lord overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of the sea. And the waten 
retumed, and covered the chariots, and the horse-men, and all the host of Pharaoh 


1 Exodus rii. 85-37. Bishop Colenso thows, 
In his Pentateuch Rxamlned, how ridiculons 
this Statement is. 

* Exodus xiü. 90,21. 

* "The sca over which Moses Stretches out 
hi« hand with the stafl, and which he divides, 
se that the waters stand up on either side like 


walls while he pasees through, mustsnrely bave 
been originally the Sea of Clouds. . . . A 
German story presente a perfectly similar fea- 
ture. The conception of the eloud as sea, rock 
and wall, recnrs very freqnently in mytliology." 
(Prof. Steinthai: The Legend of Samson, p. 
429.) 
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that came into the sea after them; tliere remained not so much as one of them. 
Bat tbe children of Israel w&lked upon dry land in the midst of the sea, and the 
waters were a wall unto them on their right hand, and on their left. . . . And 
Israel saw the great work which the Lord did upon the Egyptians, and the 
people feared the Lord, and believed the Lord and his servant Moses.** 1 

The writer of this story, whoever he may have been, was evi- 
dently familiär with the legends related of the Sun-god, Bacchus, 
as he has given Moses the credit of performing some of the mira- 
deß which were attributed to that god. 

Is is related in the hymns of Orpheus, 1 that Bacchus had a 
rod with which he performed miracles, and which he could change 
into a serpcnt at pleasure. He passed the Red Sea, dry ehod, at 
the head of his army. He divided the waters of the rivers Oron- 
tes and Hydaspus, by the tonch of his rod, and passed throngh 
them dry-shod. 1 By the same rrvigkty warnt, he drew water 
from the rock , 4 and wherever they marched, the land flowed 
with wine, milk and honey. 1 

Professor Steinthal, speaking of Dionysos (Bacchus), says: 

Like Moses, he strikes fonntains of wine and water out of the 
rock. Almost all the acts of Moses correspond to those of the 
Sun-gods.* 

Mons. Dupuis says: 

“ Among the different miracles of Bacchus and his Bacchantes, there are 
prodigies very aimilar to those which are attributed to Moses; for instance, such 
as the sources of water which th e formet cauaed to sprout from the innermost of 
the rocks.** 1 

In Bell’s Pantheon of the Gods and Heroes of Antiqnity, 8 an 
account of the prodigies attributed to Bacchus is given; among 
these, are mentioned his striking water from the rock, with his 
magic wand, his turaing a twig of ivy into a snake, his passing 
thr ugh the Red Sea and the rivers Orontes and Hydaspus, and of 
his enjoying the light of the Sun ( while maiching with his army 
in India), when the day was spent, and it was dark to others. AH 
these are parallels too striking to be accidental. 

We might also mention the fact, that Bacchus, as well as Moses 


1 Exodus xiv. 5-18. 

* Orpheus is said to have been the earliest 
Poet of Qreece, where he first introduced the 
rites of Bacchus, which he bronght from Egypt. 
(See Roman Antiqnities, p. 181.) 

* The Hebrew fable writers not wishing to 
be ontdone, have made the waters of the river 
Jordan to be divided to let Elijah and Elisha 


pass throngh (8 Kings ii. 8), and also the chil 
dren of Israel. (Joshna iii. 15-17.) 

♦ Moses, with his rod, drew water from the 
rock. (Exodus xvii. 6.) 

• See Taylor's Diegesis, p. 191, and Higgins: 
Anacalypsis, vol. ii. p. 19. 

* The Legend of Samson, p. 42fl 

T Dupuis: Origin of Religious Beliefs, p. 10& 
» Vol. i. p. 122. 
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was c&lled the “ Lww-giver” and that it was s&id of Bacchus, as 
well as of Moses, that his laws were written on Udo table* of 
stoned Bacchus was represented homed\ and so was Moses.* 
Bacchus “ was picked up in a box, that floated on the water,”* 
and so was Moses. 4 Bacchus had two mothers, one by nature, and 
one by adoption,* and so had Moses.* And, as we have already 
seen, Bacchus and his anny enjoyed the light of the Sun, during 
the night time, and Moses and his army enjoyed the light of “a 
pillar of fire, by night.” 1 

In regard to the children of Israel going out from the land of 
Egypt, we have no doubt that such an occurrence took place, 
although not in the manner, and not forsuch reasons, as is recorded 
by the sacred historixm, We find, from other sources, what is evi- 
dently nearer the truth. 

It is related by the historian Choeremon, that, at one time, the 
land of Egypt was infested with disease, and through the advice of 
the sacred scribe Phritiphantes, the king caused the infected people 
(who were none other than the brick-making slaves, known as the 
children of Israel), to be collected, and driven out of the coun- 
try 9 

Lyeimachus relates that: 

“ A fllthy disease broke out in Egypt, and the Oracle of Ammon, being con- 
sulted on the occasion, commanded the king to purify the land by driving out the 
Jetos (who were infected with leprosy, &c.), a race of men who were hateful to 
the Qods. ”• The whole multitude of the people were aceordingly collected and driven 
out into the wilderness .”*• 

Diodorus Sicuhis ) referring to this event, says: 

“ In ancient times Egypt was afflicted with a great plague, which was attrib- 
uted to the anger of God, on account of the multitude of foreigners in Egypt; 
by whom the rites of the native religion were neglected. The Egyptians accord- 
ingly drove them out The most noble of them went under Cadmus and Onnaus 
to Qreece, but the greater number followed Moses , a wise and valiant leader, to 
Palestine.” 11 


> Bell'* Pantheon, vol. 1. p. 182; and Hlg- 
gina: Anacaljpeta, vol. 11. p. 10. 

a Ibid. and Dupoie: Origin of Religiona Be¬ 
lief, p. 174. 

* Taylor'a Diegeaia, p. 190; Bell'a Pantheon, 
vol. i. ander “ Bacchus ;“ and Higgina: Anaca- 
lypsls ii. 19. 

4 Exodus ii. 1-11. 

• Taylor’a Diegeaia, p. 191; Bell'a Pantheon, 
vol. 1. ander “ Bacchus;“ and Higgina : p. 19, 
vol. ii. 


• Exodus ii. 1-11. 

T Exodus xili. 20,21. 

4 See Prichard'a Historical Records, p. 74; 
alao Dunlap'sSpirit Hist., p. 40; and Cory’s An« 
cient Fragments, pp. 80, 81, for similar ac- 
counta. 

•“All persona afflicted with leprosy were 
couaidered displeasing in the aight of the Sun- 
god, by the Egyptians.“ (Dnnlap: Spirit Hiat 
p. 40.) 

19 Prichard’a Historical Records, p. 75. 

" Ibid. p. 78. 
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After giving the different opinions conceming the origin of the 
Jewisb nation, Tacitus, the Roman historian, says: 

41 In thia clash of opinions, one point eeeme to be uniwrsaüy admäted. A pesti- 
lential disease, disfiguring the race of man, and making the body an object of 
loathsome deformity, spread all over Egypt. Bocchoris, at that time the reigning 
monarch, consulted the oracle of Jupiter Hammon, and received for ans wer, that 
the kingdom must be purifled, by cxierminating the infected multitude, as a race 
of men detested by the gods. After diligent search, the wretched sufferers were 
collected together, and in a wild and barren desert abandoned to their misery. 
In that distress, while the vulgär herd was sunk in deep despair, Moses, one of 
their number, reminded them, that, by the wisdom of his councils, they had been 
already rescued out of impending danger. Deserted as they were by men and 
gods, he told them, that if they did not repose their confidence in him, as their 
chief by divine Commission, they had no resource left. His öfter was accepted. 
Their march began, they knew not whither. Want of water was their chief 
distress. Wora out with fatigue, they lay stretched on the bare earth, heart 
broken, ready to expire, when a troop of wild asses, retuming from pasture, 
went up the steep ascent of a rock covered with a grove of trees. The verdure 
of the herbage round the place suggested the idea of springs near at band. 
Moses traced the steps of the aninals, and discovered a plentiful vein of water. 
By this relief the fainting multitude was raised from despair. They pursued 
their jouraey for six days without intermission. On the seventh day they made 
halt, and, having expelled the natives, took possession of the country, where 
they built their city, and dedicated their temple.” 1 

Other accounts, ßimilar to these, might be added, among which 
may be mentioned that given by Manetho, an Egyptian priest, which 
is referred to by Josephus, the Jewish historian. 

Althongh the acconnts quoted above are not exactly alike, yet 
the main point# are the eame y which are to the effect that Egypt 
was infected with disease owing to the foreigners (among whom 
were those who were afterwardsstyled “ the children of Israel”) that 
were in the conntry, and who were an nnclean people, and that they 
were accordingly driven out into the wilderness. 

When we compare this Statement with that recorded in Genesis, 
it does not take long to decide which of the two is nearest the 
trnth. 

Everything putrid, or that had a tendency to putridity, was care- 
fully avoided by the ancient Egyptians, and so strict were the 
Egyptian priests on this point, that they wore no garments made 
of any animal substance, circumcised themselves, and shaved 
their whole bodies, even to their eyebrows, lest they should un- 
knowingly harbor any filth, excrement or vermin, supposed to be 
bred from putrefaction.* We know from the laws set down in 
I#viticu8 y that the Hebrews were not a remarkably clean race. 


1 Tacitoa : Hist book v. ch. iii and Kenrick’a Egypt, vol. i. p. 447. “ The 

9 Knlght: Anc’t Art and Mythology, p. 80, deanliness of the Egyptian priest« was ex tr eme. 
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Jewish priestß, m makmg a history for their race> have given 
ns bnt a ßhadow of truth here and there; it is alinost wholly 
my thical. The author of “ The Keligion of Israel,” speaking on 
this subject, says: 

“ The history of the religion of Israel must Start from ths sojoum of the 
IsrasUtes in Egypt. Formerly it was usual to take a much earlier starting-point, 
and to begin with a religious discussion of the religious ideas of the Patriarch*. 
And this was perfectly right, so long as the accounts of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob were considered historical. But now that a stritt invsstigation ha* shoton u* 
that all ths** stariss ars mtirely unhistorieal, of course we have to begin the his- 
tory later on.” 1 

The author of “ The Spirit Hißtory of Man,” says: 

“The Hebrews came out of Egypt and settled among the Oanaanitea. They 
nssd not bs tracsd beyond ths Exodus. That it thsir historical bsginning. It was 
▼ery easy to cover up this remote event by the recital of mythical traditlons, 
and to preflx to it an account of their origin in which the gods (Patriarchs), 
should figure as their ancestors. ”• 

Profefifior Goldzhier saye: 

“ The residence of the Hebrews in Egypt, and their exodus thence under the 
guidance and training of an enthusiast for the freedom of his tribe, form a series 
of strictly historical facts, which find confirmation even in the documents of 
ancient Egypt (which we have Just shown). But the traditionel narratives of 
these events (were) slaboratsd by ths Hsbrsw psopls 

Count de Volney also obßerves that: 

“ What Exodus says of their (the Israelites) servitude under the king of 
Heliopolis, and of the oppression of their hoets, the Egyptians, is extremely 
probable. It i» Tiers their history begin*. All that prscsdes . . . is nothing but 
mythology and cosmogony .” 4 

In speaking of tho sojoum of the Israelites in Egypt, Dr. Knap- 
pert says: 

“ According to the tradition preserved in Qenesis, it was the promotion of 
Jacob’s son, Joseph, to be viceroy of Egypt, thatbrought about the migration of 
the sons of Israel from Canaan to Goshen. The story goes that this Joseph was sold 
as a slave by his brothers, and after many changes of fortuue received the vice- 
regal office at Pharaoh’s hands through his skill in interpreting dreams. Famioe 
drives his brothers—and afterwards his father—to him, and the Egyptian prince 
gives them the land of Goshen to live in. It is by imagining all this that ths 


They shaved their heads, and every three daya 
ahaved their whole bodiea. They bathcd two or 
three timea a day, often in the night aiBO. They 
wore garmcnta of white linen, decming it more 
cleanly than cloth made from the hair of ani* 
mala. If they had occaaion to wear a woolen 
cloth or mantle, they pnt it oft before entering 
a temple ; so acrnpniona were they that noth¬ 
ing impure should come into the preaence of 
the goda.” (Prog. Belig. Ideas, L 168.) 


“Thinkingit better to be clean thanhand- 
aome, the (Egyptian) priesta shave their whole 
body every thinl day, th&t neither lice nor any 
other impurity may be found upon them whea 
engaged in tho Service of the gods. 11 (Herodo* 
tos: book ii. ch. 37.) 

> The Religion of Israel, p 27. 

* Dunlap : Spirit Hist, of Man, p. 268. 

1 Hebrew Mythology, p. 23. 

* Researches in Ancient History, p. 14A 
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legend briet to account for the fad that Israel pasaed some time in Egypt. But we 
mast look for the real explanation in a migration of certain tribes which could 
not estabüsh or maintain t Lemsel ves in Canaan, and were forced to move 
furtber on. 

“ We find a passagc in Flavius Josephus, from which it appears that in 
Egypt, too, a recollection survived of the sojourn of some foreign tribes in the 
north-eastern district of the country. For this writer gives ns two fragmenta 
out of a lost work by Manetho, a priest, who lived about 250 b. c. In one of 
these we have a Statement that pretty nearly agrces with the Israel itish tradition 
about a sojourn in Gosben. But the Israelites teere looked down on by the Egyp- 
Uan» as for eignen, and they are represented as lepers and unclean. Moses himself 
is mentioned by name, and we are told that he was a priest and joined himself 
to these lepers and gave them laws.” 1 

To retum now to the story of the Red Sea being divided to let 
Moses and his followere pass through—of which we have already 
seen one counterpart in the legend related of Bacchus and his army 
passing through the same sea dry-shod—there is another similar 
story concerning Alexander the Great. 

The histories of Alexander relate that the Pamphylian Sea was 
divided to let him and his army pass through. Josephus, after 
speaking of the Red Sea being divided for the passage of the 
Israelites, says: 

** For the sake of those who accompanied Alexander, king of Macedonia, who 
yet lived comparatively but a little while ago, the Pamphylian Sea retired and 
offered them a passage through itself, when they had no other way to go . . . 
and thi» ü eonfemd to be true by all who have written about the actione of Alex¬ 
ander. 

He seems to consider both legends of the same authority, 
quoting the latter to substantiate the former. 

“ Callisthenes, who himself accompanied Alexander in the ex- 
pedition,” “ wrote, how the Pamphylian Sea did not only open a 
passage for Alexander, but, rising and elevating its waters, did pay 
him liomage as its king.”* 

It is related in Egyptian mythology that Isis was at one time on 
a journey with the eldest child of the king of Byblos, when coming 
to the river Plicedrus, which was in a “ rougli air,” and wisliing to 


> The Religion of Israel, pp. 81,32. 

* Jcwiah Antiq. bk. ii. ch. xvi. 

* Ibid. note. 

“ It was said that the waters of the Pam¬ 
phylian Sea miracnlonsly opened a passage for 
the army of Alexander the Great. Admiral 
Beaufort, however, teils ns that, * thongh there 
are no tides ln this part of the Mediterranean, 
considerable depression of the sea is caosed 


by long-continaed north winde; and Alexander, 
taking advantage of snch a moment, may have 
dashed on without impediment and wc ucccpt 
the explanation a« a matter of couree. But the 
waters of the Red Sea are said to have miracu- 
lously opened a passage for the children of 
Israel; and we insist on the literal trnth of this 
story, and reject natural explanations as moo- 
strous.” (Matthew Arnold.) 
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cross, she commanded the stream to be dried up. This being done 
die crossed without trouble. 1 

There iß a Hvndoo fable to the effect that when the infant 
Crishna was being aought by the reigning tyrant of Madura (King 
Kansa)* his foßter-father took him and departed ont of the country. 
Coming to the river Yumna, and wißhing to croßß, it waa diyided 
for thera by the Lord, and they paaaed throngh. 

The atory ia related by Thomas Maurice, in his “ Histoiy of 
Hindostan,” who has taken it from the Bhagmat Pooraun. It is 
as follows: 

“ Yasodha took the child Crishna, and carried him off (from where he was 
born), but, coming to the river Yumna, directly opposite to Gokul, Crishna’s 
father perceiving the current to be very strong, it being in the midst of the rainy 
season, and not knowing which way to pass it, Crishna commanded the water to 
give way on both sides to his father, who aceordingly paased dry-footcd, aoroaa ih s 
Hwr." 

This incident is illnstrated in Plate 58 of Moore’s “ Hindu 
Pantheon,” 

There is another Hindoo legend, recorded in the Big Veda , and 
quoted by Viscount Amberly, from whose work we take it, 4 to 
the effect that an Indian sage called Visvimati, having arrived at a 
river which he wiehed to cross, that holy man ßaid to it: “ Listen 
to the Bard who has come to you from afar with wagon and chariot. 
Sink down, become fordable, and reach not up to our chariot axles.” 
The river answers: “ I will bow down to thee like a woman with 
full breast (suckling her child), as a maid to a man, will I throw my- 
eelf open to thee.” 

This is accordingly done, and the sage passes throngh. 

We have also an Indian legend which relates that a courtesan 
named Bindumati, tumed back the streams of the rvver G<mges. % 

We see then, that the idea of seas and rivers being divided 
for the purpose of letting some chosen one of God pass throngh* 
is an old one peculiar to other peoples beeide the Hebrews, and 
the probability is that many nations had legends of this kind. 

That Pharaoh and liis host should have been drowned in the 
Red Sea, and the fact not raentioned by any liistorian, is simply 
impossible, especially when they have, as we have seen, noticed the 
fact of the Israelites being driven out of Egypt. 4 Dr. Inman, 
speaking of this, says: 


> 8m Prichard’s Hfcyptijua Mjtho. p. 60. 
9 8m ch. xviii. 

9 Hist HlndoeUn, voL IL p. SIS. 


4 Analysis Belig. Belief, p. 662. 

9 8m Hardy: Buddhist Legende, p. 14a 
4 la a cave disoovtred at Deirel-Bahar. 
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“ We seek in vain amongst the Egyptian hieroglyphs for scenes which recaD 
rach crueltiee as thoee we read of in the Hebrew records; and in the writings 
which have hitherto been tranalated, we find nothing resembling the Wholesale 
deetrucüons described and applauded by the Jewish historians, as perpetrated 
by their own people.” 1 

That Pharaoh should have pureued a tribe of diseased slaves, 
whom hehad driven outof his country, iß altogether improbable. 
In the words of Dr. Knappert, we may conelude, by sayiug that: 

44 This story , which was not mitten untü more than fite hundred years öfter the 
eaeodue iteeif, can lag no Claim to be eoneidered hütorical 


(Ang., 1881), near Thebes, in Bgypt, vu foond 
tJ ü rpf-n tne mummies of royal and priestly per* 
sonages. Among tbeee was King Bannes II., 
the third king of the Nlneteenth Dynasty, and 
the veritable Pharoah of the Jewish captlrlty. 
It is rery stränge that he shoold be Aare, among 
a nnmber of other kinga, if he had been lost in 
the Bad See. The mmay is wrapped In roee» 


colored and yellow linen of a textore flner than 
the flnest Indian mnslin, npon which Id na 
flowers are strewn. It is in a perfect state of 
perservation. (See a Cairo [Ang. 8th] letter te 
the London Timet.) 

i Andent Faiths, vol. ii. p. 88. 

1 The Religion of Israel, p. 41. 
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BEOEIVING THE TEN OOMMANDMENT8. 

The receiving of the Ten Commcmdrrients by Moses, fiom the 
Lord, is recorded in the following manner: 

4 4 In the tliird montb, when the cliildren of Israel were gone forth out of the 
land of Egypt, the same day came they into the wilderness of Sinai, . . . 
and there Israel camped before the Mount. . . . 

44 And it came to pass on the third day that there were thundero and lightnings, 
and a thick cloud upon the Mount, and the voice of the tempest exccedingly 
loud, so that all the people that was in the camp trembled. . . . 

44 And Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord descended 
upon it in fire, and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and 
the whole Mount quaked greatly. And when the voice of the tempest sounded 
long, and waxed louder and louder, Moses spake, and God answered him by a 
voice. 

44 And the Lord came down upon the Mount , and called Moses up to the top of 
the Mount, and Moses went up.” 1 * * 

The Lord there communed with him, and “ he gave unto 
Moses .... two tables of testimony, tables of stone, wrüten with 
the jinger of God.”* 

When Moses came down from off the Mount, he found the 
children of Israel dancing around a golden calf, which liis brother 
Aaron had made, and, as his “ anger waxed hot,” he cast the tables 
of 6tone on the ground, and broke thein.* Moses again saw the 
Lord on the Mount, however, and received two more tables of 
stone. 4 When he came down this time from off Mount Sinai, 
“ the skin of his face did sliine.” 4 


1 Exodus xix. 

1 Exodus xxxi. 18. 

* Exodus xxii. 19. 

4 Exodus xxxiv. 

• Ibid. 

It was a common belief among ancient 
Pagan natioos that the gods appeared and 
converscd with men. As an Illustration we may 
eite the following, related by Herodotus , the 
Greciau historian, who, in speaking of Egypt 
and the Egyptians, says: “ There is a large City 

[58] 


called Chemmis, situated in the Thebaic dia- 
trict, near Neapolls, in which is a quadrangular 
temple dedicated to (the god) Perseus, son of 
(the Virgin) Danae ; palm-treea grow round it, 
and the portico is of stone, very spacious, and 
OYer it are placed two large stone statues. In 
this inclosure is a temple, and in it is placed a 
statue of Perseus. The Chemmitse (or inhabi- 
tants of Chemmis), affirm that Perseus has fre¬ 
quent ly appeared to them on earth,andfrtquenUy 
wilhin the temple." (Uerodotus, bk. ii. ch. 91.) 
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These two tables of stone contained the Ten Corrmumd/mmUf 
ao it iß said, which tlie Jews and Christians of the present day are 
snpposed to take for their Standard. 

They are, in substance, as follows: 

1— To have no other God but Jehovah. 

2— To make no image for purpose of worship. 

3— Not to take Jeliovah’s name in vain. 

4— Not to work on the Sabbath-day. 

5— To honor their parents. 

6— Not to kill. 

7— Not to commit adultery. 

8— Not to ßteal. 

9— Not to bear false witness against a neighbor. 

10—Not to covet.® 

Wo have already seen, in the last chapter, that Bacchus was 
called the “ Law-gi/oer, ” and that his laws were written on i/wo 
tables of stone. % This featnre in the Hebrew legend was evi- 
dently copied from that related of Bacchus, but, the idea of his 
(Moses) receiving the coinmandments from the Lord on a mountain 
was obviously taken from the Persian legend related of Zoroaster. 

Prof. Max Müller says: 

“ What applies to tbe religion of Moses applies to that of Zoroaster. It is 
placed before us as a coraplete System from the first, revealed by Ahuramaeda 
(Ormuzd), prociaimed by Zoroaster .” 4 

The disciples of Zoroaster, in their profusion of legends of 
the master, relate that one day, as he prayed on a high mountain , 
in the midst of thunders and lightnings (“ fire from heaven ”), the 
Lord himself appeared before him, and delivered unto hiin the 
“Book of the Law.” While the King of Persia and the people 
were assembled together, Zoroaster came down from the mountain 
unharmed, bringing with him the “Book of the Law,” which hsd 
been revealed to him by Ormuzd. They call this book the Zend- 
Avesta , which signifies the Living Word? 


1 Buddha, the founder of Bnddhlem, had 
TEN commandmente. 1. Not to kill. 2. Notto 
■teal. 8. To be chaste. 4 Not to bear false 
witness. 5. Not to lie. 6. Not to swear. 7. 
To avoid Impare words. 8. To be disinterested. 
9. Not to avenge one’s-eelf. 10. Not to be bu- 
peratitioas. (See Hoc*» Travels, p. 828, vol. i.) 

* Bxodos xx. Dr. Oort eajs : “ The original 
ten commandment« probably ran as follow» : I 
Yahwah am yotir God. Worship no other 
god« beeide me. Make no image of a god. 
Commit no perjory. Remember to keep holy 


the Sabbath day. Honor yonr fatber and your 
motber. Commit no nmrder. Break not the 
marriage vow. Steal not. Bear no (also wit¬ 
ness. Covet not. M (Biblc for Learuers, vol. i. 
p. 18.) 

* Bell's Pantheon, vol. i. p. 12*2. Higgins, 
vol. ii. p. 19. Cox : Aryan Mythe, vol. ii. p. 
295. 

4 Müller : Origin of Religion, p. 130. 

• Hoe Prog. Relig. Ideas. vol. i. pp. 257, 258. 
This book. the Ztnd-Aeesta, i» aimiiar. in 
mauy respects, to the Vedcu of tho ll 'xloos. 
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According to the religion of the Cretans, Minos, their . aw-giver, 
ascended a mountain (Mount Dicta) and tbere received from the 
Supreme Lord (Zeus) the sacred laws which he brought down with 
bim. 1 

Almost all nations of antiquity have legends of tbeir holy men 
ascending a mountain to ask counsel of the gods, such plaees 
being invested witb peculiar sanctity, and deemed nearer to the 
deities tlian otber portions of the earth.* 

According to Egyptian belief, it is Thoth, the Deity itself, that 
speaks and reveals to bis elect among men the will of God and the 
arcana of divine things. Portions of them are expressly stated 
to have been written by the very finger of Thoth himself; to 
have been the work and composition of the great god.* 

Diodorus, the Grecian historian, says : 

The idea promulgated by the ancient Egyptians that their laws 
were received direct from the Most High God, has been adopted 
with success by rrumy other lem-gvoers^ who have thus insured re - 
speetfor their institutiions? 

The Supreme God of the ancient Mexicans was TezcaÜipoca . 
He occupied a position corresponding to the Jehovah of the Jews, 
the Brahma of India, the Zeus of the Greeks, and the Odin of the 
Scandinavians. His narae is compounded of Tezcatepec, the name 
of a rrumntain (upon which he is said to have manifested himself 
to man) tlil, dark, and poca, smoke. The explanation of this des- 
ignation is givcn in the Codex VaAicanus , as follows: 


Thls hu led many to hellere that Zoroaster 
was i Brahman ; among these are Rawllnaon 
(See Inman'a Ancient Falths, vol. ii. p. 831) 
and Thomu Maurice. (See Indian Antiqultiee, 
▼ol. ii. p. 219.) 

The Penriana themaelvea had a traditlon 
thit he came from aome country to the Bast 
of them. That he vu a foreigner ia lndicated 
by a paaaage In the Zend-Aveeta which repre- 
aaota Ormuxdu saying to him: “ Thon, 0 Zoro- 
aater, by the promalgation of my law. ahalt 
reatore to me my former glory, which wu pure 
light. Up i hüte thee to the iand of /ran. 
which thirsteth öfter the law. and aay. thna 
aaid Ormuxd, &c" (See Prag. Belig. Ideaa. 
▼ol. I. p. 263.) 

i The Bible for Learnera. yoI. L p. 801. 

• “ The deitiea of the Hindoo Pantheon 
dwell on the sacred Monnt Meru; the gods of 
Pereia mied from Albordj • the Qreek Jore 
thnndered from Olympoa; and the Scandina* 
vian gods made Asgard awftil with their prea- 
ence. . . . Prol&ne history is fall of exsm- 
ples attesting the attachment to high placea for 
porpoae of aacriflce." (Squire : Serpent Sym¬ 
bols, p. 78.) 


“ The offeringa of the Chinese to the dafthw 
were generally on the anmmits of high moon- 
tains. u they aeemed to them to be nearsr 
heaven. to the majesty of which they were to 
be offered.” (Christmas's Mytho. p. 250. in 
Ibid.) “In the infancy of dviliaation. high 
placea were chosen by the people to offer sac- 
riflcea to the gods. The first alt&rs. the first 
templea. were erected on monntains.” (Hum¬ 
boldt : American Beeearcbee.) The Himalayaa 
are the “ Hoavenly mourUaün»." In Sanacrit 
Himala, corresponding to the M. Gothic, Ift- 
tnint; Alem., Himü; Ger., Swed.. and Dan., 
Himmel; Old Noree, Hknin; Dutch, Hemel; 
Ang.-Sax., Heqfon ; Eng., Heaven, (See Mal- 
let’s Northern Antiqnitiea, p. 42.) 

s Banaen’a Egypt, quoted in Isis Unveüed, 
vol. ii. p. 387. Mrs. Child says: “ The laws of 
Egypt were handed down from the earliest 
tlmes, and regarded with the ntmoet veneration 
u a portion of religion. Their first legislator 
represented them u dictated by the gods them- 
selves, and framed expressly for the benefit of 
mankind by their secretary Thoth." (Prag. 
Belig. Ideu, rol. 1. p. 178.) 

4 Quoted in Ibid. 
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Tezcatlipoca was one of tlieir most potent deities; they say lie 
once appeared on tlie top of a mountain. They paid hiin great 
reverence and adoration, and addressed kirn, in their prayers, as 
“ Lord, wliose servant we are.” No man ever saw liis face, for he 
appeared only “as a shade.” Indeed, the Mexican idea of the 
godhead was similar to that of the Jews. Like Jehovah, Tezcat¬ 
lipoca dwelt in the “ midst of thick darkness.” When he descendr 
ed upon tlie mount of Tezcatepec , darkness overshadowed the 
earthj while fire and water , in mingled streams , flowed from be- 
neath his feet , from its summit. 1 

Thns, we see that other nations, beside the Hebrews, believed 
that their laws were actually received from God, that they had 
legends to that effect, and that a mountain figures conspicnonsly 
in the stories. 

Professor Oort, speaking on this subject, says: 

“No one who has any knowledge of antiquity will be surprised at this, for 
«imilar beliefs were very common. All peoples who had issued from a life of 
barbarism and acquired regulär political institutions, more or leas elaborate 
laws, and established worship, and maxims of morality, attributed all this— 
their birth as a nation, so to speak—to one or more great men, all of wbom, 
without exception, were suppoeed to harn received their knowledge from aome deüy. 

“ Whenoe did Zoroaster, the prophet of the Persians, derive his religion? 
According to the beliefs of his followers, and the doctrines of their sacred writ- 
ings, it was from Ahuramazda, the God of light. Why did the Egyptians repre- 
sent the god Thoth with a writing tablet and a pencil in his hand, and honorhim 
espedally as the god of the priests? Because he was * the Lord of the divine Word/ 
the foundation of all wisdom, from wbose inspiration the priests, who were the 
scholars, the lawyere, and the religious teachers of the people, derived all their 
wisdom. Was not Minos, the law-giver of the Cretans, the friend of Zeus, the 
highest of the gods? Nay, was he not even his son, and did he not ascend to the 
sacred cave on Mount Dicte to bring down the laws whicb his god had placed 
there for him? From whom did the Spartan law-giver, Lycurgus, himself say 
that he had obtained his laws? From no other than the god Apollo. The Roman 
legend, too, in honoring Numa Pompilius as the people’s instructor, at the same 
time ascribed all his wisdom to his intercourse with the nymph Egeria. It was 
the same elsewhere; and to make one more example,—this from later times— 
Mohammed not only believed himself to have been called immediately by God 
to be the prophet of the Arabs, but declared that he had received every page of 
the Koran from the hand of the angel GabrieL”* 


1 Bern Sqtürs’a Scrpsnt Symbol, p. 17b. 
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SAMSON AND HIB EXPLOIT8. 

Tms Israelite hero is said to liave been bom at a time when the 
children of Israel were in the bands of the Philistines. His 
mother, who had been barren for a number of years, is entertained 
by an angel, who informs her that she shall conceive, and bear a 
son, 1 and that the child shall be a Nazarite unto God, from the 
womb, and he shall begin to deliver Israel out of the hands of the 
Philistines. 

According to the prediction of the angel, “ the woman bore a 
son, and called his name Samson ; and the child grew, and the 
Lord blessed him.” 

“ And Samson (after he had grown to man's estate), went down to Timnath, 
and saw a woman in Timnath of the daughters of the Philistines. And he came 
up and told his father and his mother. and said, I have seen a woman in Timnath 
of the daughten of the Philistines; now tberefore get her for me to wife.” 


i The idea of a woman conceiving, and bear- 
ing a eon in her old age, eeems to have been a 
Hebrew peculiarity, aa a number of their re- 
markable peraonagea were born, ao it ia said, of 
parenta well advanced in yeara, or of a woman 
who waa anppoaed to have been barren. Aa 
Illustrations, we may mention thia caae of Sam¬ 
son, and that of Joseph being bom of Bachei. 
The beantifol Rachel, who waa so mach beloved 
by Jacob, her hnaband, waa barren, and ehe 
bore him no aona. Thia canaed grief and dia- 
content on her part, and anger on the part of 
her hnaband. In her old age, however, ehe 
bore the wonderfnl child Joaeph. (See Geneaia, 
xxx. 1-29.) 

Itaac waa bom of a woman (Sarah) who had 
been barren many yeara. An angel appeared 
to her when her lord (Abraham) “ waa ninety 
yeara old and nine,” and informed her that ehe 
would conceive and bear a aon. (See Gen. xvi.) 

Samuel, the “ holy man,” waa also liom of 
a woman (Hannah) who had been barren many 
yeara. In grief, ehe prayed to the Lord for a 
child, and waa final ly comforted by receiving 
her wisbu (See 1 Samuel, i. 1-20.) 

John Uu Baptist waa also a miraculously con- 
ceived infant. His mother, Elizabeth, bore 
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him in her old age. An angel also informed her 
and her huaband Zachariah, that thia event 
would take place. (See Lake, 1.1-86.) 

Mary, the mother of Jesus , was bom of a 
woman (Anna) who was “ old and stricken in 
yeara,“ and who had been barren all her Ufe. 
An angel appeared to Anna and her husband 
(Joachim), and told them what was abont to 
take place. (See * * The Gospel of Mary,“ Apoc.) 

Thua we see, that the idea of a wonderfnl 
child being born of a woman who had pasaed 
the age which natu re had deatined for her to 
bear children, and who had been barren all her 
life, waa a favorite one among the Hebrews. 
The idea that the ancestora of a race lived to a 
fabnlons old age, ia also a familiär one among 
the ancients. 

Most ancient nations relate in their fablea 
that their ancestora lived to be very old men. 
For inatance ; the Pereian patriarch Kaiomaraa 
reigned 560 years; Jemahid reigncd 300 yeara ; 
Jahmurash reigncd 700 yeara; Dahfik reigned 
1000 yeara; Feridun reigncd 120 yeara ; Mann¬ 
geher reigned 500 yeara; Kaikans reigned 150 
yeara; and Bahaman reigned 112years. (See 
Dunlap : Son of the Man, p. 155. note.) 




SAMSON AND 1IIS EXP10I1S. 
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Öamson’s father and motlier preferred tliat he shonld take a 
woman ainong the daughters of their own tribe, bnt Samson wished 
for the maid of the Philistines, “for,” said he, “she pleaseth me 
well.” 

The parents, after coming to the conclnsion that it was the will 
of the Lord, that he shonld marry the maid of the Philistines, 
consented. 

“ Then went Samson down, and his father and his mother, to Timnath, and 
came to the vineyards of Timnath, and, behold, a young lion roared against him 
(Samson). And the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him, and he rent 
him (the lion) as he would have rent a kid, and he had nothing in his h&nd.” 

This was Sarason’s first exploit, which he told not to any one, 
not even his father, or his mother. 

He then continued on his way, and went down and talked with 
the woman, and she pleased him well. 

And, after a time, he returned to take her, and he tnrned aside 
to see the carcass of the lion, and behold, “ there was a swarm of 
beeß, and honey, in the carcass of the lion.” 

Samson made a feast at his wedding, which lasted for seven 
days. At this feast, there were brought thirty companions u> be 
with him, nnto whom he said: “ I will now put fortli a riddle 

unto you, if ye can certainly declare it me, witliin the seven days 
of the feast, and find it out, then I will give you thirty sheets, 
and thirty changes of garraents. But, if ye cannot declare it 
me, then shall ye give me thirty sheets, and thirty changes of gar- 
ments.” And they said unto hira, “ Put forth thy riddle, that we 
may hear it.” And he answered them: “ Out of the eater came 
forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 

This riddle the thirty companions could not solve. 

“ And it came to pass, on the seventh day, that they said unto 
Samson’s wife: i Entice thy husband, that he may declare unto 
us the riddle. 5 55 

She accordingly went to Samson, and told him that he could not 
love her ; if it were so, he would teil her the answer to the riddle. 
After she had wept and entreated of him, he finally told her, and she 
gave the answer to the children of her people. “ And the men of 
the city said unto him, on the seventh day, before the sun went 
down, ‘ What is sweeter than honey, and what is stronger than a 
lion ? 5 55 

Samson, upon hearing this, suspected howthey managed to find 
out the answer, whereupon he said unto them: “If ye had not 
ploughed with my heifer, ye had not found out my riddle ” 
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Samson was then at a loss to know where to gefc tke thirty 
sheets, and the thirty changes of garments; bnt, “ the spirit of the 
Lord came upon bim, and he went down to Ashkelon, and %lew 
thirty men of them y and took their spoil, and gave change of gar- 
ments unto them which expounded the riddle.” 

This was the hero’s seeond exploit. 

His anger being kindled, he went up to his father’s house, in- 
8tead of returning to his wife.* Lut it came to pass, that, after a 
while, Samson repented of his actions, and returned to bis wife’s 
house, and wished to go in to his wife in the chamber; but her 
father would not suffer him to go. And her father said: “ I 

verily tliought that thou hadst utterly hated her, therefore, I gave 
her to thy companion. Is not her younger sister fairer than she ? 
Take her, I pray thee, instead of her.” 

This did not seem to please Samson, even though the younger 
was fairer than the older, for he “ went and caught three hundred 
foxes, and took firebrands, and turned (the foxes) tail to tail, and 
put a firebrand in the midst between two tails. And when he had 
set the brands on fire, he let them go into the standing com of the 
Philistines, and burned up both the shocks and also the standing 
com, with the vineyards and olives.” 

This was Samson’s third exploit. 

When the Philistines found their corn, their vineyards, and 
their olives bumed, they said: “ Who hath done thisf” 

“ And they answered, 1 Samson, the son-in-law of the Timnite, because he had 
taken his wife, and given her to his companion.' And the Philistines came up, 
and bumed her and her father with fire. And Samson said unto them: * Though 
ye have done this, yet will I be avenged of you, and after that I will cease.’ And 
he smote them hip and thigh t oith a great elaughter, and he went and dwelt in the 
top of the rock Etam.” 

This “ great slaughter ” was Sarason’s fourth exploit. 

“ Then the Philistines went up, and pitched in Judah, and spread themselves 
in Lehi. And the men of Judah said: ‘ Why are ye come up against us?' And 
they answered: * To bind Samson are we come up, and to do to him as he hath 
done to us. v Then thrce thousand men of Judah went up to the top of the 
rock Etam, and said to Samson: ‘ Knowest thou not that the Philistines are 
rulers over us? What is this that thou hast done unto us ?’ And he said 
unto them: 4 As they did unto me, so have I done unto them.' And they 
said unto him: ‘We are come down to bind thee, that we may deliver thee 
into the hands of the Philistines.’ And Samson said unto them: ‘Swear 
unto me that ye will not fall upon me yourselves/ And they spake unto him, 
saying, ‘ No; but we will bind thee fast, and deliver thee into their hands: but 
aurely we will not kill thee.’ And they bound him with two new cords, and 


1 Jndges, xiv. 
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brouglit bim up from the rock. And when he c&me unto Lehi, tbe Philistines 
shouted against him; and the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him, and 
the cord$ that wer* upon hti arms beeame asflax that was bumed withfire , and hü 
bands loosedfrom off hü hands. And he found a new jaw-bone of an ass, and put 
forth his hand and took it, and slew a thousand men with it” 

This was Sainson’s^tfÄ exploit. 

After slaying a thousand men he was “ sore athiret,” and called 
unto the Lord. And “ God clave a hollow place that was in the 
jaw, and there came water thereout, and when he had drunk, his 
spirit came again, and he revived.” 1 

“ Then went Samson to Gaza and saw there a harlot, and went in unto her. 
And it was told the Gazites, saying, 4 Samson is come hither.’ And they com- 
passed him in, and laid wait for him all uight in the gate of the city, and were 
quict all the night, saying: 4 In the morning, when it is day, we shall kill him.' 
And Samson lay (with the harlot) tili midnight, and arose at midnight, and took 
the doors of the gate of the city, and the two posts, and went away with them, 
bar and all, and put them upon his Shoulders, and carried them up to the top of 
a hill that is in Hebron." 

This was Samson’s sixth exploit. 

44 And it came to pass afterward, that he loved a woman in the valley of 
Boreck, whose name was Delilah. And the lords of the Philistines came up unto 
her, and said unto her: 4 Entice him, and see wherein his great strength lieth, 
and by what means we may prevail against him.'" 

Delilah then began to entice Samson to teil her wherein his 
strength lay. 

44 She pressed him daily with her words, and urged him, so that his soul was 
vexed unto death. Then he told her all his heart, and said unto her: 4 There 
hath not come a razor upon mine head, for I liave been a Nazarite unto God from 
my mother’s womb. If I be shaven, then my strength will go from me, and I 
shall become weak, and be like any other man.' And when Delilah saw that he 
had told her all his heart, she went and called for the lords of the Philistines, 
saying: 4 Come up this once, for he hath showed me all his heart.' Then the 
lords of the Philistines came up unto her, and brought money in their hands 
(for her). 

44 And she made him (Samson) sleep upon her knees; and she called for a 
man, and she caused him to sh&ve off the seven locks of his head; and she began 
to afflict him, and his strength went from him." 

The Philistines then took him, put out his eyes, and put him 
in piison. And being gathered together at a great sacrifice in honor 
of their God, Dagon, they said: “ Call for Samson, that he may 
make us sport.” And they called for Samson, and he made them 
sport. 

44 And Samson said unto the lad that held him by the hand, Buffer me that I 
may feel the pillars whereupon the house standeth, that I may lean upon them. 


1 Judges, xr. 
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“ Now the house was full of men and women; and all tbe lords of the Philis» 
tines were there; and tbere were upon the roof abont three thoosand men and 
women, that beliekl while Samson made sport 

“ And Samson called untn the Lord, and said: * O Lord God. remember me, 
I pray tliee, and strengthen me, I pray thee, only this once, O God, that I may 
be at once avenged of the Phillstines for my two eyea.* 

“ And Samson took hold of the two middle pillars upon which the house 
stood and on which it was bome np, of the one with his right hand. and of the 
other with his lefL And Samson said: * Let me die with the Phil ist ines.’ And 
he bowed himself with all his might; and (having regained his strength) the 
house feil upon the lords, and upon the people that were therein. So the dead 
which he slew at his death, were more than they which he slew in his life. ’ M 

Thus ended the career of the “ strong man ” of the Hebrews. 

That tliis story is a copy of the legends related of Hercules, or 
that tliey have both been copied from similar legends existing 
among some other nations,* is too evident to be dispnted. Many 
churchinen have noticed the similarity between the history of 
Samson and that of Hercules. In Chambere’s Encylopaedia, nndei 
“ Samson,” we read as follows : 

“ It has been matter of most contr&dictory speculations. how far his existence 
is to be laken as a reality, or, in other words, what substratum of historica. 
truth there may be in this supposed circle of populär legends, artisticolly rounded 
off, in the four cliapters of Jutlges which treat of him. . . . 

“The miraculous deeds he performed have taxed the ingenuity of many 
commentators, and the text has been twisted and tumed in all directions , to 
explain, ratianaUy , his slaying those prodigious numbers single-handed; his 
carrying the gates of Gaza, in one night, a distanccof about flfty miles, &c., &c.’* 

That this is simply a Solar myth, no one will donbt, we believe, 
who will take the tronble to investigate it. 

Prof. Goldziher, who has made “ Comparative Mythology ” 
a special study, says of this story : 

“ The most complete and rounded-off Solar myth extant in Hebrew, is that 
of Shimshön (Samson), a cycle of mythical conceptions fully comparable with 
the Greek myth of Hercules.”* 

We shall now endeavor to ascertain if such is the case, by 
comparing the exploits of Samson with those of Hercules. 

The first wonderful act performed by Samson was, as we have 
seen, that of slaying a lion . This is said to have happened when 
he was but a youtli. So likewise was it with Hercules. At the 
age of eighteen, he slew an enormous lion. 4 

The valley of Nemea was infested by a terrible lion; Eurystheus 
ordered Hercules to bring him the skin of tliis monster. After 


1 Jndgee, xvl. • Hebrew Mythology. p. 248. 

* Perhaps thatof Izdabar. See chapter xi. * Manual of Myihology, p. 248. The Age of 

Fable, p. 2U0. 
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tißing in vain his clnb and arrows against the licn, Hercules 
strangled the animal with his hands. He retnrned, carrying the 
dead lion on his shouldere; but Eurystheus was so frightened at 
the sight of it, and at this proof of the prodigious strength of the 
hero, that he ordered liim to deliver the accounts of his exploits in 
the future outside the town. 1 

To show the courage of Hercules, it is said that he entered the 
cave where the lion’s lair was, closed the entrance behind him, and 
at once grappled with the monster.* 

Samson is said to liave tom asunder the jcuws of the lion, and 
we find him generally represented slaying the beast in that manner. 
So likewise was this the manner in which Hercules disposed of the 
Nemean lion.* 

The skin of the liou, Hercules tore off with his fingers, and 
knowing it to be impenetrable, resolved to wear it henceforth. 4 
The statues and paintings of Hercules either represent him carrying 
the lion’s skin over his arm, or wearing it hauging down his back, 
the skin of its head fitting to his crown like a cap, and the fore-legs 
knotted under his cliin. 4 

Samson’s second exploit was when he went down to Ashkelon 
and slew thirty men. 

Hercules, when returning to Thebes from the lion-hunt, and 
wearing its skin hanging from his shouldere, as a sign of his suo- 
cess, met the heralds of the King of the Minyas, coming from 
Orchomenos to claim the annual tribute of a hundred cattle, levied 
on Thebes. Hercules cut off the ears and noses of the heralds, 
bound their hands, and sent them home. 4 

Samson’s third exploit was when he caught three hundred foxes, 
and took fire-brands, and turned them tail to tail, and put a fire- 
brand in the midst between two tails, and let them go into the 
Standing corn of the Philistines. 

There is no such feature as this in the legends of Hercules, the 
nearest to it in resemblance is when he encountere and kills the 
Leamean Hydra. 7 Düring this enconnter a fire-brand figures 
conspicuously, and the neighboring wood is sei onfire .* 


1 Bulflnch: The Age of Fable, p. 200. 

• Harray: Manual of Mythology, p. 249. 
•Roman Antiquitles, p. 124; and Mont> 

fancon, vol. 1. plate cxxvl. 

• Murray: Mannal of Mythology, p. 249. 

• See Ibid. Greek and Italian Mythology, p. 
129, and Montfaucon, vol. 1. plate cxxv. and 
cxxvl. 

• Manual of Mythology, p. 947. 


T “ It haa many heads, one being immortal, 
as the Btormmnst constantly snpply new clouda 
while the vapors are drlven off by the Sun 
into epace. Ilence the story went that although 
Herakles could burn away its mortal he&Js, as 
the Sun burns np the clouds, still he can bat 
hide away the mist or vapor itself, which at ita 
appointed time must agaln darken the aky." 
(Cox: Aryan Mytho., vol. ii. p. 48.) 

• See Manual of Mytho., p. 260. 
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We liave, liowever, an explanation ofthiß portion of the legend, 
in the following from Prof. Steinthal 

At the festival of Ceres, held at Rome, in the month of April, 
a fox-liunt throngh the circos was indulged in, m which Imming 
iorches were bound io the foxei tails. 

This was intended to be a symbolical reminder of the damage 
done to the fields by mildew, called the “ red fox ,” which was cx- 
orcised in varions ways at this momentons season (the last third of 
April). It is the time of the Dog-Star , at which the mildew was 
most to be feared ; if at that time great solar heat followß too close 
upon the hoar-frost or dew of the cold nights, thiß mischief rages 
like a boming fox throngh the corn-fields. 1 

He alßo says that: 

“ This is the sense of the story of the foxes, which Samson caught and sent 
into the Philistines’ fields, with fire-brands fastened to their tails, to bum the 
crops. Like the lion, the fox is an animal that indicated the solar heat, being 
well suited for this both by its color and by its long-haired tail.”* 

Bonchart, in hiß “ Hierozoicon,” observes that: 

“ At this period (». e., tbe last third of April) they cut the corn in Palestine 
and Lower Egypt, and a few days after the setting of the Hyads aroee the Fox, 
in whose train or tail comes the fires or torches of tbe dog-days, represented 
among the Egyptians by red marks painted on the backs of their animale. MS 

Gönnt de Volney also teils ns that: 

“The inhabitants of Carseoles, an ancient city of Latium, every year, in a 
religious festival, bumed a number of foxes with iorches tied to their tails. They 
gave, as the reaeon for this whimsical ceremony, that their com had been former- 
ly burat by a fox to whose tail a young man had fastened a bündle of lighted 
•traw.” 4 

He concludes his acconnt of this pecnliar “ religions festival,” 
by saying: 

“ This is exactly the story of Samson with the Philistines, but it is a Pheni- 
cian tale. Oar-Seol is a compound word in tbat tongue, signifying town of foxes. 
The Philistines, originally from Egypt, do not appear to have had any colonies. 
The Phenicians had a great many; and it can scarcely be admitted that they 
borrowed this story from the Hebrews, as obscure as the Druses are in our own 
times, or that a simple adventure gave rise to a religious ceremony; it eeidenüy 
een orüy be a mythological and aUegorioal narration ,” 4 

So mucli, then, for the foxes and fire-brands. 

Samson’s fonrth exploit was when he smote the Philistines 
“ hip and thigli,” “ with great ßlanghter.” 

1 Steinthal: The Legend of Samson, p. 806. 1 Qnoted by Count de Volney: Beeearche* 

See, also, Higgina: Anacalypeia, vol. i. p. 040, in Ancient Hietory, p. 42, noU. 
and Volney: Beeearchee in Anc’t Hietory, p. 42. « Volney: Beeearchee in Ancient Hietory, 

9 Ibftd. p. 42. 
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It is related of Hercules tliat he had a combat with an army of 
Centaurs, wlio were armed with pine sticks, rocks, axes, &c. 
They flocked in wild confnsion, and surrounded the cave of 
Pliolos, where Hercules was, when a violent fight ensued. Hercules 
was obliged to contend against tliis large armed force single-handed, 
but he carae off victorious, and slew a great number of them. 1 
Hercules also encountered and fought against an army of yiants, 
at the Phlegraean fields, near Cumae.* 

Samson’s next wonderful exploit was when “ thrce thousand men 
of Judah ” bound him with cord# and brought kirn up into Lehi, 
when the Philistines were about to take bis life. The cords with 
which he was bound immediately became as flax, and loosened 
from off bis hands. He then, with the jaw-bone of an ass, slew one 
thousand Philistines. 1 

A very similar feature to this is found in the liistory of Her¬ 
cules. He is made prisoner by the Egyptians, who wish to take 
his life, but while they are preparing to slay him, he breaks loose 
his bonds—having been tied with cord# —and kills Buseris, the 
leader of the band, and the whole retinueS 

On another occasion, being refused shelter from a storm at Kos, 
he was enraged at the inhabitants, and accordingly destroyed the 
whole town / 

Samson, after he had slain a thousand Philistines, was “ sore 
athirst,” and called upon Jehovah, his father in heaven, to succor 
him, whereupon, water immediately gushed forth from “ a hollow 
place that was in the jaw-bone.” 

Hercules, departiug from the Indies (or rather Ethiopia), and 
conducting his army through the desert of Lybia, feels a buming 
thirst, and conjures Ikon, his father, to succor him in his danger. 


1 See Murray: Mixraa] of Mythology, p. 861. 

“ The alaughtcr of the Centaurs by Hercnlee 
Is the conqnest and dispcrsion of the vapors 
by the Sun as he rlses In the heaven.* 1 (Cox: 
Aryan Mythology, rol. ii. p. 47.) 

• Murray: Manna! of Mythology, p. 267. 

1 Shamgar also slew six handred Philistines 
with an ox-goad. (8ee Judges, iii. 81.) 

14 1t is scarcely neceaaary to aay that these 
weapona are the herltage of all the Solar heroee, 
that they are fonnd in the hands of Phebnaand 
Herakles, of (Edipns, Achilleus, Philoktetes, of 
Signard, Rastern, Indra, Isfendnjar, of Tale- 
phos, Meleagros, Theeeus, Kadmoe, Bellero 
phon, and all other slayers of noxlons and 
fearful things.” (Rev. Qeo. Cox: Tales of 
Ancient Qreece, p. xxvil) 

* See Volney: Researches in Ancient Hia. 
tory, p. 41. Hlggina : Anacalypsia, vol. L p. 


899; Montfaucon: L’Antiquttd Rxpllqnde, 
vol. i. p. 218, and Murray: Manual of Mythol¬ 
ogy, pp. 259-262. 

It is evident that Herodotus, the Grecian 
historian. was somewhat of a skeptic, for he 
says: “ The Greciana say that ‘ When Hercules 
arrived in Egypt, the Egyptians, having crown- 
ed him with a garland, led him in procession, 
as deslgning io sacriflce him to Jupiter, and 
that for some time he remained qaiet, bat 
when they begsn the preparatory ceremonies 
upon him at the altar, he eet about defending 
himself and slew every one of them.* Now, 
since Hercules was but one. and, besides, a 
mere man, as they confess, how is it posaibls 
that he shoold slay many Ihoosands?*' (Herod¬ 
otus, book ii. ch. 45). 

* Murray: Manual of Mythology, p. 868. 
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Instantly the (celestial) Kam appoare. Hercules follows him and 
arrives at a place wbere the Kam scrapes with liis foot, and there 
in%tanüy comesforth a spring of waterS 

Samson’s eixth exploit liappened when lie went to Gaza to 
visit a har^ot. The Gazites, who wished to take his life, laid wait 
for him all night, but Samson left the town at midnight, and took 
with him the gates of the city, and the two posts , on his shonldere. 
He carried tliem to the top of ahill, some fifty iniles away, and left 
them there. 

This story very much resembles that of the “ Pillars of Her¬ 
cules,” called the “ Gates of Cadiz. m 

Count de Yolney teils us that: 

“ Hercules was represented naked, carrying on his shoulders two columnt 
called the Gates of Cadiz. ”* 

“ The Pillars of Hercules ” was the name giveti by the ancients 
to the two rocks forming the entrance or gate to the Mediterranean 
at the Strait of Gibraltar. 4 Their crection was ascribed by the 
Greeks to Hercules, on the occasion of his joumey to the kingdom 
of Geryon. According to one Version of the story, they had been 

united, but Hercules 
tore them asunder.* 

Fig. No. 3 is a rep- 
resentation of Hercules 
with the two posts or 
pillars on bis shoulders, 
as alluded to by Count 
de Yolney. We have 
taken it froin Montfau- 
con’s “ U Antiquite Ex- 
pliquee.”* 

J. P. Lundy says of 
this: 



1 Yolney: Researches ln Anc’t History, pp. 
41,48. 

In BelPs “ Pantheon of the Gods and Demi- 
Gods of Antiquity,” we read, ander the head 
of Ammon or Ilammon (the naxno of the 
Egyptian Jupiter, worshiped under the flgure 
of a Ham), that: “ Bacchus havlng rabdned 
Asia, and passing with hie army through 
the deeerts of Africa, was in great want of 
water; bot Jupiter, his father, assuming the 
shape of a Ram, led him to a fountain, where 
he refreehed himself and his army; in re- 
qnital of which favor, Bacchus ballt there a 


temple to Japiter, ander the title of Ammon." 

i Cadiz (ancicnt Gades), belng sitnated ncar 
the mouth of tho Mediterranean. The Unu 
author who raentions tho Pillars of nercoles is 
Piadar, and he piaecs them there. (Cham- 
bere’s Encyclo. “Hercules.”) 

• Volney’s Researches, p. 41. See also 
Tylor: Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 857. 

4 8ee Chambers’s Encyclopiedia, Art “ Her¬ 
cules.” Cory’s Ancicnt Fragments, p. 86, nots; 
and Bulflnch: The Age of Fable, p. 201. 

• Chambers’s Encyclo., art. “Hercules.” 

• Vol. i. plate cxxvii. 
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“Hercules carrying his two columns to erectat the Straitsof Gibraltar, 
may have aome reference to the Hebrew story.” 1 * * 

We think there is no doabt of it. By changing the name Her¬ 
cules into Samson, the legend is complete. 

Sir William Dmmmond teils ns, in his “ (Edipns Judaicus,” 
that: 

44 Qaaa siguifiesa Goat, and was the type of the Sun in Capricom. The Oats* 
cf (kc Sun were feigned by the ancient Astronomen to be in Caprioom and 
Cancer (that Is, in Oaaa ), from which signs the tropics are named. Samson 
carried away the gates from Gaza to Hebron, the city of conjunction. Now, 
Count Gebelm teils us that at Cadiz, where Hercules was anciently worshiped, 
there was a representation of him, with a goto an hi* ihouldar*.”* 

The stories of the amours of Samson with Delilah and other 
females, are simply connterparts of those of Hercules with Omphale 
and Iole. Montfaucon, speaking of this, says: 

44 Nothing is better known in the fahles (related of Hercules) than his amoun 
with Omphale and Iole.”* 

Prof. Steinthal sayB: 

44 The circumstanoe that Samson is so addictedto sexual plessure, hasits origin 
in the remembrance that the Solar god is the god of fruitfulness and procreattoa. 
We have as examples, the amoun of Hercules and Omphale; Ninyas, in Assyria, 
with Semiramiw; Samson, in Fhilistia, with Delila, whilst among the Phenici&ns, 
Melkart pursues Dido-Anna.** 4 

Samson is said to have had long hair. “ There hath not come a 
razor npon my head,” says he, “ for I have been a Nazarite nnto 
God from my motheris womb.” 

Kow, stränge as it may appear, Hercules is said to have had long 
hair also, and he wasoften represented that way. In Montfancon’s 
“ L’Antiquit4 Expliqu6e ”* may be seen a representation of Her¬ 
cules with hair reachvng almost to his waist. Almost all &m-gods 
are represented thus.* 

Prof. Goldzhier says: 

44 Long locks of hair and a long beard are mythological Attributes of the Sun. 
The Sun's rays are compared with locks of hair on the face or head of the Sun. 


1 Monumental Christtanlty, p. 890. 

* (Ed. Jod. p. 800, in Anacalypais, vol. L 
p. 980. 

* “ Bien de plna eonna dann la fable que 
■es amoora avec Omphale et lole. n —L'Anti- 
qnitft Expliqnfte, toI. 1. p. 804. 

4 The Legend of Samaon, p. 404. 

* Vol. i. plate czxvii. 

• 44 Samson was remarkable for his long 
hair. The meaning of this trait in the orig¬ 
inal mjth is easy to goees, and appears also 


from repreeentations of the Snn-god amongst 
other peoples. The** long hair* are ths rag* 
Cf the Sun." (Bible for Leamers, i. 410.) 

44 The beauty of the snn’s rays is signified 
by the golden locks of Phoiboe, over which na 
roter ha* *v*r pamd; by the flowing hair 
which streams from the head of Kephalos, 
and falls over ths shonlders of Fersens and 
Bellerophon.” (Cox: Aiyan Mytho., toL. L 
p. 107.) 
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" Wben the sun sots and leaves his place to the darknees, or when the 
powerful Summer Sun is succeeded by the weak rays of the Winter Sun, then 
Samson’s long locks, in which alone his strength lies, are cut off through the 
treachery of his deceitful concubine, Delilah, the ‘ languishing, languid, ’ accord- 
ing to the meaning of the name (Delilah). The Beaming Apollo, moreover, is 
calledthe Unshaoen; and Minos cannot conquer the solar hero Nisos, UUthe 
laUer lotes his golden hair” l 

Through the influence of Delilah, Samson is at last made a 
prisoner. He teils her the Beeret of his strength, the seven locks 
of hair are shaven off, and his strength leaves him. The shearing 
of the locks of the Sun must be followed by darkness and ruin. 

From the shoulders of Phoibos Lykegenes flow the sacred 
locks, over which no razor might pass, and on the head of Nisos 
they become a palladium, invested with a mysterions power.' 
The long locks of hair which flow over his shoulders are taken 
from his head by Skylla, while he is asleep, and, like another Deli* 
Iah, she thus delivers him and his people into the power of 
Minos.' 

Prof. Steinthal says of Samson: 

“ His hair is a flgure of increase and luxuriant fullness. In Winter, when 
nature appears to have lost all strength, the god of growing young life has lost 
his hair. In the Spring the hair grows again, and nature returns to life again. 
Of this original conception the Bible story still preserves a trace. Samson’s hair, 
after being cut off, grows again, and his strength comes back with it.” 4 

Towards the end of his career, Samson’s eyes are put out. 
Even here, the Hebrew writes with a singulär fidelity to the old 
mythical speech. The tender light of evening is blotted out by the 
dark vapors; the light of the Sun is quenched in gloom. Sam¬ 
son* 8 eyes are put out . 

(Edipus, whose histoiy resembles that of Samson and Hercules 
in many respects, tears out his eyes, towards the end of his career. 
In other words, the Sun has blinded himself. Clouds and dark¬ 
ness have closed in about him, and the clear light is blotted out of 
the heaven.' 

The final act, Samson’s death, reminds us clearly and decisively 
of the Phenician Hercules, as Sun-god, who died at the Winter 
Solstice in the furthest West, where his two pittars are set up to 
mark the end of his wanderings. 

Samson also died at the two pillars , but in his case they are 
not the Pillars of the World, but are only set up in the middle 
of a great banqueting-hall. A feast was being held in honor of 


1 Hebrew Mytho., pp. 187,188. 

* Cox : Aryan Mythe, vo). i. p. 84. 

* Tale« of Ancient Greece, p. xxix. 


4 The Legend of Sameon, p. 408. 

• Cox: Aryan Mytho., xol. 11. p. 78. 
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Dagon, the Fish-god ; the Sun was in the sign of the Waterman, 
Samson, the Sun-god, died. 1 

The ethnology of the name of Samson, as well as his adven- 
tures, are very closely connected with the Solar Hercules. “ Sam¬ 
son ” was the name ofthe Sun.* In Arabic, “ Shams-on ” means the 
Sun* Samson had seven locks of hair, the number of the plan- 


die8. 4 


etary l 

The author of “ 
says: 


The Keligion of Israel,” speaking of Samson, 


“ The story of Samson and his deeds origin&ted in a Solar myth, which was 
afterwards traosformed by the narrator into a saga about a mighty hero and 
deliverer of Israel. The very name 4 Samson/ is derived from the Hebrew word, 
and means * Sun.’ The hero’s flowing locks were originally the rayt of the tun, 
and other traces of the old myth have been preserved.” 4 


Prof. Oort says: 

“The story of Samson is simply a solar myth. In some of the features of 
the story the original meaning may be traced quite clearly, but in others the 
myth can no longer be recognized. The ezploits of some Danite hero, such as 
Shamgar, who * alew siz hundred Philistines with an oz-goad' (Judges iii. 31), 
have been woven into it; the whole has been remodeled after the ideas of the 
prophets of later ages, and finally, it has been fitted into the framework of the 
period of the Judges, as conceived by the writer of the book called after them.” 1 


Again he says: 

4 * The myth that lies at the foundation of this story is a description of the 
son’s course during the siz winter months. The god is gradually encompassed 
by his enemies, mist and darkness. At first he easily maintains bis freedom, 
and gives glorious proofs of his strength; but the fetters grow stronger and 
stronger, until at last he is robbed of his crown of rays, and loses all his power 
and glory. Such it the Sun in Winter. But he has not lost his splendor forever. 
Gradually his strength retums, at last he reappears; and though he still seems to 
allow himself to be mockcd, yet the power of avenging himself has returned, 
and in the end he triumphs over his enemies once more.” 1 


Other nations beside the Hebrews and Greeks had their 
“ mighty men ” and lion-killers. The Hindoos had their Samson. 
His name was Bala-Rama, the “Strong Hama” He was con- 
sidered by some an incarnation of Vishnu.* 


1 Tb« Legend of Samson, p. 406. 

1 See Higgins: Anacalypsis, vol. 1. p. 287. 
Goldzhier: Hebrew Mythology, p. 22. The 
Religion of Israel, p. 61. The Bible for 
Learners, vol. i. p. 418. Volney’s Rains, p. 
41, and Stanley: History of the Jewish Chnrch, 
where he eays: “His name , which Josephas 
Interpret« ln the eense of ( strong,’ was «tili 
more characteristic. He was * the Sonny 
the bright and beaming, tboagh wayward, like- 
neee of tbe great luminary.” 


4 Higgln«: Anacalypeie, toI. L p. 287, and 
Volney’s Researches, p. 48, note. 

4 See chapter ii. 

4 Tbe Religion of Israel, p. 61. “ The yellow 
bair of Apollo was a symbol of the solar 
rays.“ (Inman: And ent Faiths, toI. II. p. 
679.) 

4 Bible for Learners, vol. 1. p. 414. 

»Ibid, p. 422. 

4 Williams’ Hindnlsm, pp. 108 and 167. 
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Captain Wilford says, in “ Asiatic Researches: ” 

“ The Indian Hercules, according to Cicero, was called Belm, He is the 
im« as Bala, the brother of Crishna, and both are conjointly worshiped at 
Mutra; indeed, they are considered as one Avatar or Incamation of VlahnocL 
Bala is represented as a stout man, teith a Mb in hü hand. He is also called 
Bala-rama ” 1 

There is a Hindoo legend which relates that Sevah had an en* 
counter with a tiger, “ whose month expanded like a cave, and 
whose voice reeembled thunder.” He slew the monster, and, like 
Hercules, covered himself with the sldn.* 

The Assyrians and Lydians, both Semitic nations, worshiped 
a Sun-god named Sandan or Sandon. He also was believed to 
be a lion-küler , and frequently fignred strnggling with the lion, 
or standing npon the slain lion.* 

Ninevuh, too, had her mighty hero and king, who slew a lion 
and other monsters. Layard, in his excavations, diseovered a bas- 
reüef representation of this hero triumphing over the lion and 
wild bull . 4 

The Andent Babylonians had a hero lion-slayer, Izdub&r by 
name. The destrnction of the lion, and other monsters, by Izdn- 
bar, is often depicted on the cylinders and engraved gema belong- 
ing to the early Babylonian monarchy . 4 

Xzdubar is represented as a great or mighty man, who, in the 
early days after the flood, destroyed wild animals, and conqnered 
a number of petty kings . 4 

Izdubar resembles the Grecian hero, Hercules, in other re- 
spects than as a destroyer of wild animals, &c. We are told 
that he “ wandered to the regions where gigantic composite mon¬ 
sters held and controlled the rising and setting snn, from these 
learaed the road to the region of the Uessed , and passing across a 
great waste of fand, he arrived at a region where splendid trees 
teere faden with jeweis . m 

He also resembles Hercules, Samson, and other solar-gods, in 
the particular of fang flowvng locke of hai/r . In the Babylonian 
and Assyrian sculptures he is always represented with a marked 
physiognomy, and always indicated as a man with nasses of curls 
over his head and a large curly beard . 4 


1 Yol. t. p. 870. * Smith: AseyrUn DLscoverie«, p. 187, tnd 

a Haurice: Indian Antiqnities, vol. iL p. Chaldean Accoanl of Genesis, p. 174. 

155. 9 Assyrian Discoveries, p. 805, and Ohal* 

t Steinthal: The Legend of Samson, p. dean Account of Genesis, p. 174. 

880. T Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. tlOl 

9 Buckley: Citiee of the World, 41, 43. 9 Ibid, pp. 188, 104,174. 
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Here, evidently, is the Babylonian legend of Hercules. He too 
was a wanderer , going from the fnrthest East to the furthest West. 
He croesed “ a great waste of land ” (the desert of Lybia), visited 
u the region of the blessed,” where there were “ splendid trees laden 
with jeweis ” (golden apples). 

The ancient Egyptians had their Hercules. According to 
Herodotus, he was known several thousand years before the Gre- 
dan hero of that name. This the Egyptians affirmed, and that he 
was iom in their conntry. 1 

The story of Hercules was known in the 
Island of Thasos, by the Phenician colony 
settled there, five centuries before he was 
known in Greece.* Fig. No. 4 is from an 
ancient representation of Hercules in con- 
flict with die lion, taken from Gorio. 

Another mighty hero was the Grecian 
Bellerophon. The minstrels sang of the 
beauty and the great deeds of Bellerophon 
throughout all the land of Argoe. His arm 
was strong in battle; his feet were swift in 
the chase. None that were poor and weak 
and wretched feared the raight of Beller¬ 
ophon. To them the sight of his beautiful 
form bronght only joy and gladness; bnt the proud and boastful, 
the slanderer and the robber, dreaded the glance of his keen eye. 
For a long time he fought the Solymi and the Amazone, until 
all his enemies shrank from the stroke of his mighty arm, and 
eought for mercy.* 

The second of the principal gods of the Ancient Scandina/oians 
was named Thor, and was no less known than Odin among the Teu- 
tonic nations. The Edda calls him expressly the most valiant of the 
sons of Odin. He was considered the “ defendet ” and “ amenger” 
He alwayB carried a mailet, which, as often as he discharged it, 
retumed to his hand of itself; he grasped it with gauntlets of 
iron, and was further possessed of a girdle which had the virtue of 
renewing his strength as often as was needful. It was with these 
formidable arms that he overthrew to the ground the monsters and 
giants, when he was sent by the gods to oppose their enemies. He 
was represented of gigantic size, and as the stoutest and strongest 



> See 


taa: Annala, book It ch. 11z. 
▲net. Art and Mjtbo., p. tt. 


• See Tale« of Ancient Greece, p. IBS. 
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of the gods . 1 Thor was simply the Hercules cf the Northern 
nations. He was the Sun personified.* 

Without enumerating them, we can safely say, that there was 
not a nation of antiquity, from the remotest East to the furthest 
West, that did not have its mighty hero, and counterpart of Her¬ 
cules and Samson.* 


1 See Maliers Northern AnÜqaitiee, pp. “ Besides the fabnloos Hercules, the son of 
94,417, and 514. Jupiter and Alcmena, tliero was, in ancient 

1 See Cox: Arjan Mjtholofj. times, no warlike nation who did not boast 

• See toI. L of Arjan Mjthologj, by Bst. of its own partlcnlar Hercules." (Arthur Mur- 
9. W. Cox. phy, Translator cf Tacltns.) 



CHAPTER IX. 


JONAH 8WALLOWKD B7 A BIO FISH. 

In the book of Jonah, containing four chaptere, we are told 
the word of the Lord came unto Jonah, saying: “ Arise, go to Nin¬ 
evah, that great city, and cry against it, for their wickedness is come 
np against me.” 

Instead of obeying this command Jonah sought to flee “ from 
the presence of the Lord,” by going to Tarshish. For this pur- 
pose he went to Joppa , and there took ship for Tarshish. Bat 
the Lord sent a great wind, and there was a mighty tempest, so 
that the ship was likely to be broken. 

The marinere being afraid, they cried eveiy one nnto his God; 
and casting lots—that they might know which of them was the 
canse of the storm—the lot feil npon Jonah, showing him to be the 
gnilty man. 

The marinere then said unto him; “ What shall we do nnto thee ?” 
Jonah in reply said, “ Take me np and cast me forth into the sea, 
for I know that for my sake this great tempest is apon you.” So 
they took np Jonah, and cast him into the sea, and the sea ceased 
reging. 

And the Lord prepared a great fish to swallow np Jonah, and 
Jonah was in the beÜy of the fish three days and ihres nights r. 
Then Jonah prayed nnto the Lord ont of the fish’s belly. And the 
Lord spake nnto the fish, and it vomited out Jonah npon the dry 
land. 

The Lord again spake nnto Jonah and said: 

“ Go nnto Ninevah and preach nnto it.” So Jonah arose and 
went unto Ninevah, according to the command of the Lord, and 
preached nnto it. 

There is a Hindoo fable, very mnch resembling this, to be found 
in the Sovnadeva Bhatta , of a pereon by the name of Saktideva 
who was swallowed by a huge fish, and finally came out unliurt. 
The story is as follows : 

“ There was once a king’s danghter who wonld marry no one 

[77] 
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bat the man who had seen the Golden City—of legendary fame— 
and Saktideva was in love with her; so he went travelling about 
the world seeking some one who could teil him where this Golden 
City was. In the course of his jonmeys he embcvrked on board a 
shijp bound for the Island of Utsthala, where lived the King of the 
Fishermen, who, Saktideva hoped, would set him on his way. On 
the voyage there arose a great Storni and the ship went to pieces, 
and a great fish swaUowed Saktideva whole. Then, driven by the 
force of fate, the fish went to the Island of Utsthala, and there the 
servants of the King of the Fishermen caught it, and the king, 
wondering at its size, had it cut open, and Saktideva came out 
unhitrt .” 1 

In Grecian fable, Hercules is said to have been swallowed by a 
whale, at a place called Joppa, and to have lam three days in hie 
entradls . 

Beraard de Montfaucon,sp6akingof Jonah being swallowed by 
a whale, and describing a piece of Grecian sculpture representing 
Hercules Standing by a huge sea monster, says: 

“ Some ancients relate to the effect that Hercules was also swallowed by 
the whale that was watching Hesione, that he remained three days in hü beüy, 
and that he came out bald-pated after his sojoum there,”* 

Bouchet, in his “ Hist, d’Animal, 55 teils us that: 

•• The great fish which swaUowed up Jonah , although it be called a whale 
(Matt zü 40), yet it was not a whale, properly so called, but a Dog-flsh, called 
Gareharias. Therefore in the Grecian fable Hercules is said to have been swal¬ 
lowed up of a Dag, and to liave lain three days in his entrails.”* 

Godfrey Higgins says, on this subject: 

“The story of Jonas swaUowed up by a whale, is nothing but part of the 
flction of Hercules, described in the Heracleid or Labors of Hercules, of whom 
the story was told, and who was swallowed up at the very same place, 
Joppa , and for the same period of time, ihres days . Lycophron says that Hercules 
was three nights in the beUy of a fish.” 4 

We have still another similar story in that of “Arion the Musi* 
cian” who, being thrown overboard, was caught on the back of a 
Dötphvn and landed safe on shore. The story is related in 
“ Tales of Ancient Greece,” as follows: 

Arion was a Corinthian harper who had travelled in Sicily and 


* Tylor: Early Hist Mankind, pp. 844, 840. 

* “Knefflet,qnelqnesanciensdisentqa’Her- 
cnle fnt aaset devorfc psr la beieine qal gnrdolt 
Hesione, qn'il demeare trois Joars dens son 
fentre, et qn'il sortit cheave de ce sejoar.“ 
(L'AntlfnltS KzpliqneS, soL L p. 904.) 


1 Boacbet: Hist d’Animal, in Anae., voL L 
p. 940. 

* Anacalypeis, vol. i. p. 838. See also 
Tylor . Primitive Cnlttxre, vol. L p. 808, and 
Chambers's Bncyolo., art “Jonah.“ 
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Italy, and had accnmnlated great wealth. Being desirous of again 
seeing bis native city, he set sail from Taras for Corinth. The 
sailors in the ship, having seen the large boxes fall of money which 
Arion had broaght with him into the ehip, made up their minde to 
kill him and take hie gold and eilver. So one day when he was 
sitting on the bow of the ship, and looking down on the dark 
blae sea, three or four of the sailors came to him and said they 
were going to kill him. Now Arion knew they said this because 
they wanted his money; so he promised to give them all he 
had if they wonld spare his life. But they would not. Then 
he asked them to let him jamp into the sea. When they had 
given him leave to do this, Arion took one last look at the bright 
and sonny sky, and then leaped into the sea, and the sailors saw 
him no more. Bot Arion was not drowned in the sea, for a great 
fish called a dolphin was swimming by the ship when Arion leaped 
over; and it caught him on its back and swam away with him 
towards Corinth. So presently the fish came close to the shore and 
left Arion on the beach, and swam away again into the deep sea. 1 

There is also a Persian legend to the effect that Jemshid was 
devoored by a great monster waiting for him at the bottom of 
the sea, bot afterwards rises again out of the sea, like Jonah in the 
Hebrew, and Hercules in the Phenician myth.* This legend was 
also found in the myths of the New World* 

It was urged, many years ago, by Bosenmüller—an eminent 
German divine and professor of theology—and other critics, that 
the miracle recorded in the book of Jonah is not to be regarded as 
an historical fact, “ but onty asan aUegory, founded on the Pheni - 
cian myth of Hercules rescumg Hesione from the sea monster by 
leaping himsdf into itsjaws , and for three days and three nights 
oontinuing to tear its entrails .” 4 

That the story is an allegoiy, and that it, as well as that of 
Saktideva, Hercules and the rest, are simply different versions of 
the same myth, the significance of which is the altemate swallow- 
ing up and Casting forth of Day, or the Sun, by Night, is now all 
but universally admitted by scholars. The Day , or the Sun, is 
swallowed up by Night, to be set free again at dawn, and from 
time to time suffers a like but shorter durance in the maw of the 
eclipse and the 8torm-cloud. , 

Professor Goldzhier says: 

> Tale« of Andent Greece, p. 908. 4 Chambera’s Encydo., art. Jonah. 

* See Hebrew Mytbology, p. 908. 4 See Flake : Mythe and Myth Makers, p. 77, 

* See Tylor’s Sarly Hist. Mankind, and and noti ; and Tylor: Primitive Cnltnre, L 909. 
Primitive Cnltnre, voL L 
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“ The most prominent mythical characteristic of the ttory of Jonah is his 
celebrated abode in the sea in the belly of a wh&le. This trait is eminently 
Solar. . . . As on occasion of the storm the storm-dragon or the storm- 
serpent noaüowa the Sun, so when he Bets, he (Jonah, as a peraonification of 
the Sun) is swallowed by a mighty fish, waiting for him at the bottom of the 
sea. Then, when he appears again on the horizon, he is apii outon the ahore by 
4 the sea-monster.” 1 

The Sun was called Jona, as appears from Gruter’s inscriptions, 
and other sources.* 

In the Vedas —the fonr sacred books of the Hindoos—when Day 
and Night, Sun and Darkness, are opposed to each other, the one 
is designated Red, the other Black,' 

The Red Sun being swallowed up by the Bark Barth at Night 
—as it apparently is when it sets in the west—to be cast forth 
again at Day , is also illnstrated in like manner. Jonah, Hercules 
and others personify the Sun, and a huge Fish represents the 
Barth, 4 The Earth represented as a huge Fish is one of the most 
prominent ideas of the Rolynesian mythology,' 

At other times, instead of a Fish, we have a great raving Wolf 
who comes to devour its victirn and extinguish the Äwn-light.* 
The Wolf is particularly distinguished in ancient Scandinavian 
mythology, being employed as an emblem of the Destroying Power , 
which attempts to destroy the Sun, 1 This is illnstrated in the 
story of Little Red Riding-Hood (the Sun)* who is devoured by 
the great Black Wolf (Night) and afterwards comes out unhurt,* 
The story of Little Red Riding-Hood is mutüated in the Bng- 
lish Version, The original story was that the little maid, in her 
shvnvng Red Cloak, was swallowed by the great Black Wolf and 
that she came out safe and sound when the hunters cut open the 
sleeping beast. 1 * 


i Qoldahier: Hebrew Mythology, pp. 108,106. 

1 Thisisseen from the following, t&ken from 
Pictet: “ Du CfuUe de» Carobi ,” p. 104, and 
qaoted by Hlgglns: Anac., rol. 1. p. 660 : “ Val* 
lancy dit que Ionn dtoit ie mfime que Baal. 
Bn Gallois Jon, le Seigneur, Dien, la cause 
prbmidre. En Basque Jauma , Jon , Jona , St c., 
Dieu, et Seigneur, Maltre. Lea Scandinavea 
appeloient le SoUil John. . . . Une dea 
inscriptions de Oraler montre ques les Troyena 
adoroient U mime astre sous le uom de Jona, 
En Persan le Soleil est appelö Jawnah Thua 
we see that the Sun was called Jonah, by dif¬ 
ferent nations of antiquity. 

* See Qoldahier: Hebrew Mythology, p. 146. 

* See Tylor : Early History of Mankind, p. 
646, and Qoldahier: Hebrew Mythology, pp. 
108,106. 


* See Tylor: Early Hiatory of Mankind, p. 
646. 

* Flake: Mythe and Myth Makers, p. 77. 

* See Enight: Ancient Art and Mythology, 
pp. 88,80, and Maliers Northern AotlqultJea. 

* In ancient Scandinavian mythology, the 
Sun is personifled in the form of a beautiful 
meiden, (See M&llet's Northern Antiquities, 
p. 466.) 

* See Fiske: Myths and Myth Makers, p. 77. 
Bunce : Fairy Tales, 161. 

10 Tylor: Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 807. 

“ The story of Little Red Riding-Hood, as 
we call her, or Little Red-Cap, came from the 
same (i. the ancient Aryan) source, and re- 
fers to the Sun and the NiffM." 

“ One of the fancies of the most ancient 
Aryan or Hindoo storiea was that there was a 
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ln regard to these heroes remaining three days and three night* 
in the bowels of the Fish, they represent the Sun at the Winter Sol- 
*tice. From December 22d to the 25th—that is, for three days 
and three night8 —the Sun remains in the Lowest Region *, in the 
bowels of the Earth, in the belly of the Fish; it is then cast forth 
and renews its career. 

Thus, we see that the stoiy of Jonah being swallowed by a big 
fish, meant originally the Sun swallowed up by Night, and that it 
is identical with the well-known nursery-tale. How such legends 
are transformed from intelligible into unintelligible myths, is very 
clearly illustrated by Prof. Max Müller, who, in speaking of “ the 
comparison of the different forms of Aryan Religion and Mythol- 
ogy,” in India, Persia, Greece, Italy and Germany, says: 

“ In each of these nations there was a (endency to change the original concep- 
tion of divine powere; to misunderetand the many names given to these powere» 
and to misinterpret the praises addressed to them. In this manner some of the 
divine names were changed into half-divine, half-human Uroes, and at last the 
myths which toere true and intelligible as (old originally of (he Sun, or the Daten, 
er the Storms, teere tumed into legends or fahles too marveUous to he belieeed cf 
common mortale. This prooess can be watched in India, in Qreeee, and in Ger¬ 
many. The same story, or nearly the same, is told of gods, of heroes, and of 
men. The dseine myth became an heroie legend, and the heroie legend fades away 
into a nursery tale. Our nureery tales have well been called the modern patois 
of the ancient sacred mythology of the Aryan race .” 1 

How striking are these words; how plainly they illustrate the 
process by which the story, that was true and intelligible as told 
originally of the Ray being swallowed up by Right , or the Sun 
being swallowed up by the Earth> was transformed into a legend 
or fable, too marvellous to be believed by common mortals. How 
the :t divine myth ” became an “ heroie legend” and how the heroie 
legend faded away into a “ nursery tale” 

In regard to Jonah’s going to the city of Ninevah, and preach- 
ing untothe inhabitants, we believe that the old “ Myth of Civiliza- 


great dragon that wu trying to devour the San, 
and to prevent him from shining upon the 
earth and Alling it with brlghtneee and life and 
beauty, and that Indra, the Snn-god, killed the 
dragon. Now, this is the meanlng of Little 
Bed Riding-Hood, as it is told in onr nnrsery 
tales. Little Bed Biding-Hood is the erening 
San, which is alwaysdescribed as red or golden; 
the old grandmother is the earth, to whom the 
rays of the San bring warmth and comfort. 
The wolf—which is a well-known Agare for the 
clonds and d&rknees of night—is the dragon in 
another form. First he devonrs the grand- 
mother; that is, he wraps the earth in thick 

6 


clonds, which the evening Sun Is not strong 
enough to pierce throngh. Then, with the 
darkness of night, he swallows np the evening 
Snn itaelf, and all 1 b dark and desolate. Then, 
ss in the German tale, the night-thander and 
the storm-wlnds are represented by the lond 
snoring of the wolf; and then the hnntsman, 
the moroing San, comes in all bis strength and 
majesty, and ebases away the nlght-clonds and 
kllls the wolf, and revives old Grandmother 
Barth, and bringe Little Bed Biding-Hood to 
life again.” (Bunoe, Fairy Tales, thelr Origim 
and Meaning, p. 101.) 

> M Aller’s Chips, voL U. p. SOO. 
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tion,” so called, 1 is partly interwoven here, &ad that, in this re« 
apect, he is nothing more than the Indian Fish Avatar of Vish¬ 
nou or the Chaldean Oannes. At hiß first Avatar, Vishnou is 
alleged to have appeared to humanity in form like a fish, 9 or half- 
man and half-fish, just as Oannes and Dagon were represented among 
the Chaldeans and other nations. In the temple of Rama, in India, 
there is a representation of Vishnou which answers perfectly to 
that of Dagon. 9 Mr. Maurice, in his “Hist. Hindostan,” has 
proved the identity of the Syrian Dagon and the Indian Fish 
kvatar, and concludes by saying: 

44 From the foregoing and a variety of parallel circumstancee, I am inclined 
to think that the Chaldean Oannes, the Pbenician and Philistian Bogen, and the 
Piece* of the Syrian and Egyptian Zodiac, were the s&me deity with the Indian 
VMnu.”* 

In the old mythological remains of the Chaldeans, compiled by 
Berosus, Abydenus, and Polyhistor, there is an account of one 
Oannes , a fish-god, who rendered great Service to mankind. 9 This 
being is said to have come out of the Erythraean Sea. 9 This is 
evidently the Sun rising out of the sea , as it apparently does, in 
the East. 7 

Prof. Goldzhier, speaking of Oannes, says: 

44 That this founder of cizilization has a Solar charaeter, like nimUar heroee 
in aU other nations, is shown ... in the words of Berosus, who says: 
4 Düring the day-time Oannes held intercourse with man, btU tohen the Sun eet, 
Oannes feil into the sea, where he used to pass the night . 4 Here, evidently, only 
the Sun can be meant, who, in the evening, dips into the sea, and comes forth 
again in the morning, and passes the day on the dry land in the Company of 
men.”» 

Dagon was sometimes represented as a man emerging from a 
fish's mouth, and sometimes as half-man and half-fish. 9 It was 
believed that he came in a shvp , and taught the people. Ancient 
history abounds with such mythological personages. 19 There was also 
a Durga , a fish deity, among the Rindoos, represented as afuU 
grown man emerging from a fish's mouth. 9 The Philistines wor- 


• See Goldzhier's Hebrew Mythology, p. 186, 
etseq. 

• See Maurice: Indian Anliquities, toI. ii. 
p. 277. 

• See Isla Unveiled, vol. ii. p. 880. Also, 
Flg. No. 5, nezl page. 

• Hist. Hindostan, to). i. pp. 416-418. 

• See Prichard’s Bgjptian Mythology, p. 180. 
Blble for Learners, vol. L p. 87. Higgins: 
Anacaljpsis, vol. 1. p. 846. Oory’s Ancient 
Fragments, p. 87. 


* See Higgins : Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 646. 
Smith: Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 89, 
and Cory's Ancient Fragments, p. 67. 

T Civilizing gods, who diffuse Intelligence 
and instruct barbarians, are also Solar DeitUt. 
Among these Oannu takes his place, as the 
Sun-god, giving knowledge and civilixation. 
(Rev. S. Baring-Gould; Curious Mythe, p. 867. 

* Ooldzhier: Hebrew Mythdogy, pp. 814, 
816. 

* See Inman’8 Ancient Faiths, vol. L p. 111. 
*• See Chamber's En cyclo., art “ Dagon. 4 * 
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shiped Dagon, and in Babylonian Mythology Odakon is applied to 
a fish-like being, who rose from the waters of the Red Sea as one of 
the benefactors of men. 1 

On the coins of Ascalon, where ehe was held in great honor, 
the goddess Derceto or Atergatis is represented as a woman with 
her lower extremities like a fish. This is Semiramis, who appeared 
at Joppa as a mermaid. She is simply a personification of the 
Moon, who followB the conrse of the Sun. At times she manifests 
heraelf to the eyes of men, at others she seeks concealment in the 
Western flood.* 

The Sun-god Phoibos travereee the sea in the form of a fish, 
and imparts lessons of wisdom and goodness when he has come 
forth from the green depths. All these powers or qnalities are 
ahared by Proteus in Hellenio story, as well as by the fish-god, 
Dagon or Oannes. 9 

In the Iliad and Odyssey, Atlas is bronght into dose connection 
with Helios, the bright god, the Latin Sol, and onr Sun. In these 
poems he rises every moming from a beautiful lake by the deep- 
flowing stream of Ocean, and liaving accomplished his joumey 
across the heavens, plunges again into the Western watere. 4 

The andent Mexicans and Peruyians had likewise semi-fish gods. 9 

Jonah then, is like these other pereonages, in so far as they 
are all personificaüions of the Sun; they all come out of the sea; 
they are all represented as 
a man emerging from a 
fish's mouth; and they are 
all benefactors of mankind. 

We believe, therefore, 
tliat it is one and the 
same myth, whetber Oan¬ 
nes, Joannes, or Jonas, 9 dif- 
fering to a certain extent 
among different nations, just 
as we find to be the case with other legends. This we have just 
seen illustrated in the story of “ Little Red Riding-Hood,” which 
is considerably mutilated in the English Version. 

opy ” (vol. li. p. 801), epeaking of the mystical 
nature of the name John . which ia the same as 
Jonah, says : “ The prophet who was sent upon 
an embassy to the Ninevites, is styled Jona»: 
a title prohably bestowed upon him as a mes¬ 
senger of the Deity. The great Patriarch who 
preached righteonsness to the AntediluTians, 
is styled Oan and Oanne», which ig Uu »mm 
ai Jonah." 


> See Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, and 
Chambers's Encyclo., art. “Dagon 11 in both. 

* See Baring-Gould's Cnrions Myths. 

* See Cox: Aryan Mythology, vol. ii. p. 86. 

«Ibid, p. 88. 

s Cnrions Myths, p. 878. 

* Since writing the above we find that Mr. 
Bryant, in his "Anaiyti* of Andent Mythot - 
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Fig. No. 5 iß a representation of Dagon , iatended to illustrate a 
creature half-man and half-fish; or, perhaps, a man emerging from a 
fish’s mouth. It is taken from Layard. Fig. No. 6* is a repre¬ 
sentation of the Indian Avatar of Vishnou, 
coming forth from the fish. 9 It would an- 
swer just as well for a representation of 
Jonah, as it does for the Hindoo divinity. It 
should be noticed that in both of these, the 
god has a crown on his head, snrmonnted 
with a triple Ornament, both of which had 
evidently the same meaning, i. e ., cm emblem 
of the trvnity 9 The Indian Avatar being 
represented with fonr arms, evidently means 
that he is god of the whole world, his four 
arms extending to the four comers of the 
world. The circle, which is seen in one 
hand, is an emblem of eternal re ward. The 
shell, with its eight convolutions, is intended 
to show the place in the number of the cycles which he occupied. 
The book and sword are to show that he rnled both in the right of 
the book and of the sword. 4 

1 From Maoiioe: Hist. Hindostan, toL L • See the chaptsr on “The Trinlty,” ts 
p. 486. part seoond. 

tHlggfn*: Anacalypsia, toI. Lp.684. 8m «8m Higgtns: Anacaljpsis, toLL p.MO. 
•IMS Gähnst'■ Fragments, sd Handrad, p. 78. 






OHAPTER X. 


CTHOUMOI8ION. 

■ 

Lt the words of the Rev. Dr. Giles: 

“ The rite of drcumdßion must not be pessed over in any work that conoems 
the religion and literature of that (the Jewish) people .” 1 

The firet mention of Circumcision, in the Bible, occurs in 
Genesis,* where God is said to have commanded the Israelites to 
perform this rite, and tliereby establish a covenant between him and 
his choeen people: 

“ This is my covenant (said the Lord), which ye shall keep, between me and 
you and thy seed after thee; every male child among you shall be circumcised.” 

“We need not doubt” says the Re7. Dr. Giles, “that a Divine 
command was given to Abraham that all his posterity should prac- 
tice the rite of circumcision.”* 

Such may be the case. If we believe that the Lord of the 
Universe cominunes with man, we need not doubt this; yet, we are 
compelled to admit that nations other than the Hebrews practiced 
this rite. The origin of it, however, as practiced araong other 
nations, has never been clearly ascertained. It has been maintained 
by some scholars that this rite drew its origin frora considerations of 
health and cleanliness, which seems very probable, although doubted 
by many. 4 Whatever may have been its origin, it is certain 
that it was practiced by many of the ancient Eastern nations, 
who never came in contact with the Hebrews, in early times, and, 
therefore, conld not have learned it from thera. 

The Egyptiana practiced circumcision at a very early period,* 


> Gilet: Hebrew and ChristianHecords, vol. 
1. p. 248. 

* Genesis, xvü. 10. 

* Gilet: Hebrew andChristi&n Records, toI. 
1. p. 281. 

« Mr. Herbert Spencer tbowt (Principlea of 
Bociology, pp. 280, 285) that the tacriflcing of a 
part of the body as a religious oflering to tbeir 
daity, was, and it a common practice among 
savage tribes. Circumcision may have origin - 


ated in this way. And Mr. Wake, speakingof it, 
tays: “ Theorien of this cnstom has not yet, to 
far as I am aware, been satisfactorHy explained. 
The idea that, ander certain climatic con¬ 
dition», circumcision is necessary for cleanli- 
ne«s and comfort, does not appear to be well 
foundcd, as the cnstom is not universal even 
witbin the tropics.” (Phalllsm in Ancient 
Rcligs., p. 86.) 

* “ Other men leave tbeir private parta 
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at least as early as the fowrth dynaaty—pyramid one—and therefore, 
long before the time aaaigned for Joaeph’a entry into Egypt, from 
whom aome writera have claimed the Egyptiana learned it. 1 

In the decorative picturea of Egyptian tomba, one freqnently 
meeta with persona on whom the denndation of the prepuce ia 
manifested. 8 

On a atone fonnd at Thebes, there ia a repreaentation of the 
circnmciaion of Kamae8 II. A mother ia aeen holding her boy’a 
arma back, while the operator kneela in front. 8 All Egyptian 
prieata were obliged to be circnmciaed, 4 and Pythagoras had to 
anbmit to it before being admitted to the Egyptian aacerdotal 
myateriea. 8 

Herodotna, the Greek hiatorian, aaya: 

“Ab thia practica can be traced both in Egypt and Ethiopia, to the remoteet 
antiquity, it is not poadble to s&y which first introduced it. The Fhenidana 
and Syriana of Paleetine acknowledge that they borrowed it from Egypt .” 1 

It haa been recognized among the Kaffirs and other tribea of 
Afrioa? It waa practioed among the Fvjuvns and Samoems qf 
Pok/nesia , and aome racea of AvstraUa* The Suzeee and the 
Mcmdmgoes circumciae their women. 8 The Awyrians, Colohvns , 
PhemmwnSy and others, practioed it 18 It haa been from time im- 
memorial a enatom among the AbyesiwUms, though, at the preeent 
time, Chriatiana. 11 

The antiqnity of the enatom may be aaanred from the fact of 
the New RoVUmders, (never known to civilized nationa until a few 
yeara ago) having practioed it. >8 

The Troglodytee on the ahore of the Bed Sea, the ldumeans , 
ArnmonüeSy Moabites and Ishmadües, had the practiee of circum- 
ciaion. 11 

The ambient Mexicans also practioed thia rite. 18 It waa alao 


M they are formed by natnre, except thoee 
who have learned otherwiae from them; bat 
the Egyptiana are circumciseä. . . . They 

are circnmciaed for the Bake of cleanlineaa, 
thinking it better to be clean than handaome." 
(Herodotna, Book ii. ch. 36.) 

1 We have it alao on the aathority of Sir 
J. G. Wilklnaon, that: “ thia enatom waa eetab- 
liahed long before the arrival of Joaeph ln 
Egypt,and that “ thia is proved by the anclent 
monomenta. 1 * 

• Bonwick: Egyptian Belief, pp. 414,415. 

• Ibid. p. 415. 

4 Ibid. and Knight: Anclent Art and Mythol- 
ogy, p. 80. 

4 Bonwick’s Egyptian Belief, p. 415. 


4 Herodotna: Book ii. ch. 86. 

T See Bonwiek’s Egyptian Belief, p. 114. 
Amberly: Analysis Rellgloos Belief, p. 07, and 
Hlggina: Anacalypeia, vol. ii. p. 809. 

* Bonwick'a Egyptian Belief, p. 414, and 
Amberly’a Analyaia, pp. 68,78. 

• Amberly: Analyaia of Beiig. Belief, p. 78. 
14 Bonwick: Egyptian Belief, p. 414; Am¬ 
berly’a Analyaia, p. 68; Prog. Relig. Ideaa, 
vol. i. p. 168, and Inman: Anclent Faitha, vol. 
Ii. pp. 18,19. 

11 Bonwick : Egyptian Belief, p. 414. 

Xf Kendrick’a Egypt, qnoted by Dnnlap; 
Myateriea of Adoni, p. 146. 

14 Amberly’a Analyaia, p. 68, Hlggina: Ana- 
caJypaia, vol. iL p. 809, and Acoeta, 1L 869. 
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found among tho Amazon tribes of South America / These In¬ 
dians, as well as some African tribes, were in the habit of circumcis- 
ing their women. Among the Campa*, the women circamcised 
themselves, and a man wonld not marry a woman who was not 
circumcised.* They performed this singulär rite upon arriving at 
the age of puberty/ 

Jesus of Nazareth was circumcised, 4 and had he been really the 
founder of the Christian religion, so-called, it would certainly be 
incumbent on all Christians to be circumcised as he was, and to 
obeerve that Jewish law which he observed, and which he was 
so far from abrogating, that he declared: “ heaven and earth 
shall pass away ” ere “ one jot or one tittle ” of that law should be 
dispensed with/ But the Christians are not followers of the 
religion of Jesus/ They are followers of the religion of the 
Pagans. This, we believe, we shall be able to show in Part Socond 
of this work. 


1 Orton: The Aedes and the Amason, p. 

• This wm done bj catting aff the dytoris. 

• Orton: The Andes and the Amazon, p. 
WSL Gibbon 1 « Borne, vol. 1 t. p. 668, and Bible 
tot Learners, voL i. p. 819. 

“ At the time of the conqnest, the Span- 
iaids fonnd circumcised nations in Central 
America, and on the Amazon, the Tecona and 
Manao« txibea still observe this practice. ln 
the Sonth 8cm lt hM been met with among 
tfciee different races, bat lt is performed in a 
somewhat different manner. On the Austral- 
iaa continent, not all, bat the majority of 
tribes, practiced drcamdskra. Among the 
Pepaans, the inhabitants of New Caledonia 
and the New Hebrldes adhere to this costom. 
ln bis thlfd Toyage, Oaptain Cook fonnd it 


among the inhabitants of the Friendly Islands, 
in particnlar at Tongataboo, and the yoanger 
Pritchard bears witness to its practice in the 
Samoa or Fiji groups." (Oscar Peschei: The 
Baces of Man, p. 88.) 

4 Lake, ü. 81. 

4 Matthew, v. 18. 

9 ln nsing the words “ the religion of 
Jesos,” we mean simply ths nllgion qf Irrad. 
We believe that Jeans of Nazareth wm a Jno, 
in every sense of the word, and that he did 
not establish a new religion, or preach a new 
doctrine, in any way, shape, or form. “The 
preacher from the Monnt, the prophet of the 
Beatitades, does bat repeat with persoMive 
lips what the law-givers of hls raceproclaimed 
in mlghty tones of command." Oes chap. 
AL) 


OHAPTER XL 


OONOLU8ION OF PAKT FTB8T. 

Theeb are many other legends recorded in the Old Testament 
which might be treated at length, but, as we have considered the 
principal and mast important, and as we have so mnch to examine 
in Part Second, which treats of the New Testament, we shall take 
bnt a passing glance at a few others. 

In Genesis xli. is to be found the story of 

phabaoh’b two dkeams, 

which is to the effect that Pharaoh dreamed that he stood by a 
river, and saw come np ont of it seven fat kine, and seven lean 
kine, which devonred the fat ones. He then dreamed that he 
saw seven good ears of com, on one stalk, spring np ont of the 
gronnd. This was followed by seven poor ears, which sprang np 
after them, and devoured the good ears. 

Pharaoh, npon awaking from his sleep, and recalling the 
dreams which he dreamed, was greatly tronbled, “and he sent and 
called for all the magidans of Egypt, and all the wise men thereof, 
and Pharaoh told them his dreams, bnt there was none that could 
interpret them nnto Pharaoh.” Finally, his chief bntler teils him 
of one Joseph, who was skilled in interpreting dreams, and Pharaoh 
Orders him to be brought before his presence. He then repeats 
his dreams to Joseph, who immediately interprets them to the 
great satisfaction of the king. 

A very similar story is related in the Bnddhist Fopen-hing — 
one of their sacred books, which has been translated by Prof. 
Samnel Beal—which, in snbstance, is as follows: 

Suddhödana Kaja dreamed seven different dreams in one night, 
when, “ awaking from his sleep, and recalling the visions he had 
eeen, was greatly tronbled, so that the very hair on his body stood 
erect, and his limbs trembled.” He forthwith snmmoned to his 
side, within his palace, all the great ministers of his conncil, and 
[ 88 ] 
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exhorted them in these words: “ Most lionorable Sirs! be it known 
to jon that dnring the present night I have seen in my dreams 
stränge and potent visions—there were seven distinct dreams, which 
I will now recite (he recites the dreams). I pray you, honorable 
Sire! let not these dreams escape yonr memories, but in the morn- 
ing, wlien I am seated in my palace, and surrounded by my attend- 
ants, let them be brought to my mind (that they may be inter- 
preted.)” 

Atmorning light, the king, seated in the midst of bis attendants, 
issned his commands to all the Brahmans, interpreters of dreams, 
within his kingdom, in these terms, “Allye menof wisdom, explain 
for me by Interpretation the meaning of the dreams I have dreamed 
in my sleep.” 

Then all the wise Brahmans, interpretere of dreams, began to 
consider, each one in his own heart, what the meaning of these 
visions could be; tili at last they addressed the king, and said: 
“MahA-raja! be it known to you that we never before have heard 
such dreams as these, and we cemnot Interpret their meaning .” 

On hearing this, Suddhödana was very troubled in his heart, and 
exceeding distressed. He thought within himself: “ Who is there 
that can satisfy these donbts of mine ?” 

Finally a “ holy one,” called T’eo-Ping , being present in the 
inner palace, and perceiving the sorrow and distress of the king, 
assamed the appearance of a Brahman, and ander this form he 
stood at the gate of the king’s palace, and cried out, saying: “ I am 
able fully to interpret the dreams of Suddhödana RA ja, and with 
certainty to satisfy all the doubts.” 

The king ordered him to be brought before his presence, and 
then related to him his dreams. Upon hearing them, T’so-Ping 
immediately interpreted them, to the great satisfaction of the king. 1 

In the second chapter of Exodus we read of 

MOSES THBOWN INTO THE NILE, 

which is done by oommand of the hing. 

There are many counterparts to this in ancient mythology; 
among them may be mentioned that of the infant Perseus, who 
was, by <xmmand of the hing (Acrisius of Argos), shut up in a 
ehest, and cast into the sea. He was found by one Dictys, who 
iook great care of the child, and—as Pharoah’s daughter did with 
the child Moses—educated him.* 

1 8m BmI : Hist. Buddha, p. 111, *t «eq. Ancient Art and Mytho., p. 178, and Bnlflnch: 

* Ball 1 » Pantheon, nndor “Penene;” Knight: Age of Fahles, p. 161. 
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The infant Bacchus was confined in a ehest, by Order of Cadrrms, 
King of Thebes , and thrown into the Nile. 1 He, like Moses, had 
two mothers, one by natnre, the other by adoption. 1 He was also, 
like Moses, represented homed .* 

Osiris was also coniined in a ehest, and thrown into the river 
Nile. 4 

When Osiris was shut into the coffer, and cast into the river, he 
floated to Phenicia, and was there received under the name of 
Adonis. Isis (his mother, or wife) wandered in qnest of him, 
came to Byblos, and seated herseif by a fountain in silence and 
tears. She was then taken by the servants of tlie royal palace, and 
made to attend on the young prince of the land. In like manner, 
Demeter, after Aidoneus had ravished her daughter, went in pur- 
snit, reached Eleosis, seated herseif by a well, conversed with the 
danghters of the queen, and became nurse to her son 9 So likewise, 
when Moses was put into the ark made of bulrushes, and cast 
into the Nile, he was found by the daughters of Pharaoh, and his 
own mother became his nurse. 9 This is simply another Version of 
the same myth. 

In the second chapter of the second book of Kings, we read oi 

ELUAH ASCENDING TO HEAVEN. 

There are many counterparts to this, in heathen mythology. 

Hindoo sacred writings relate many such stories—how some of 
their Holy Ones were taken up alive iuto heaven—and impressiona 
on rocks are shown, said to be foot-prints, made when they 
ascended. 7 

According to Babylonian mythology, Xisuthrus was translated 
to heaven. 8 

The story of Elijah ascending to heaven in a chariot of fire may 
also be compared to the fiery, flame-red chariot of TJshas 9 This 
idea of some Holy One ascending to heaven without dying was 
found in the ancient mythology of the Chinese. 19 

The story of 

DAVID KILLING GOLIATH, 

by throwing a stone and hitting him in the forehead, 11 may be com- 


> Bell's Pantheon, vol. t p. 118. Taylor’s 
Dlegeeis, p. 100. Higgina : Anacalypsis, vol. 
ii. p. 10. • Ibid. 

* Beli's Pantheon, vol. L p. 120. Dnpuis : 
Origin of Religioos Belief, p. 174. Goldziher: 
Hebrew Mythology, p. 170. Higgina : Anaca- 
lypsis, vol. iL p. 10. 

4 Bell'« Pantheon, art. “ Osirisand Bnl- 
flnch: Age of Fable, p. 891. 


* Baring-Gould: Orig. Relig. Belief, L 189. 

* Exodus, ii. 

T See Child: Prog. Relig. Ideas, vol. i. p. 8, 
and moat any work on Buddhism. 

0 See Smith: Chaldean Account of Genesis. 

* See Goldsiher: Hebrew Mythology, p. 128» 
not«. 

>• See Prog. Relig. Ideas, vol. L pp. 218,214. 
11 1. Samuel, xvii. 
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pared to the ßtory of Thor, the Scandinavian hero, throwing a 
Kammer at Hrungnir, and striking him in the forehead. 1 

We read in Numbers* that 

RALAAm’b AS8 8POKE 

to his master, and reproved him. 

In ancient fables or ßtories in which animals play prominent 
parts, each creature iß endowed with the power of speech. This 
idea was common in the wliole of Western Asia and Egypt. It iß 
found in variouß Egyptian and Chaldean stories.* Homer has re- 
eorded that the horse of Achilles ßpoke to him. 4 

We have also a very wonderful ßtory in that of 

JOSHUA’s COMMAND TO THE SUN. 

This story is related in the tenth chapter of the book oi Joshua, 
and is to the effect that the Israelites, who were at battle with the 
Amorites, wished the day to be lengthened that they might con- 
tinue their ßlaughter, whereupon Joshua said: “ Sun, stand thou 
still upon Gibeon, and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And 
the sun stood still , and the moon stayed, until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies. . . . And there was 

no day like that before it or after it.” 

There are many stories similar to this, to be found among other 
nations of antiquity. We have, as an example, that which is re¬ 
lated of Bacchus in the Orphic hymns, wherein it ßayß that this 
god-man arrested the course of the sun and the moon. 4 

An Indian legend relates that the sun ßtood still to hear the 
pious ejaculations of Arjouan after the death of Crishna. 8 

A lioly Buddhist by the name of Mätanga prevented the sun, 
at his command, from rising, and bisected the moon. T Arresting 
the course of the sun was a common thing among the disciples of 
Buddha. 8 

The Chinese also, had a legend of the sun standing still, 8 and 
a legend was found among the Ancient Mexicans to the effect 
that one of their holy pereons commanded the sun to stand still, 
which command was obeyed. 18 


> See Goldzhler : Hobrew Mythology, p. 480, 
and Bu) fluch : Age of Fable, 440. 

9 Chapter zxlL 

9 See Smith'e Chaldean Acconnt of Geneeis, 
p. 188, et $eq. 

* See Prog. Relig. Ideas, vol. 1. p. 823. 

9 See Higgins: Anacalypels, rol. 11. p. 10. 


• Ibid, 1.101, and il. 241; Franklin : Bnd. A 
Jeyne», 174. 

1 llardy: Buddhist Legende, pp. 60,68 , and 
140. 

9 See Ibid. 

9 Higgins : Anacalypeie, toL U. p. 101. 

»Ibid, p. SO. 
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We shall now endeavor to answer the question which must 
naturally arise in the minds of all who see, for the first time, the 
similarity in the legends of the Hebrewß and thoae of other nationß, 
namely: have the Hebrews copied from other nations, or, have 
other nationß copied from the Hebrews ? To answer this question 
we ßliall; first, give a brief account or history of the Pentateuch 
and other books of the Old Testament from which we have taken 
legends, and show about what time they were written; and, second, 
show that other nations were possessed of these legends long 
before that time, and that the Jews copied from them . 

The Pentateuch iß ascribed, in our modern translations, to 
Moses , and he is generally supposed to be the author. This iß 
altogether erroneous, aß Moses had nothing whatever to do with 
these five books. Bishop Colenso, speaking of this, says: 

“ The books of the Pentateuch are neter ascribed to Moses in the inscripüons of 
Hebrew manuscripts , or in printed copies of the Hebrew Bible. Nor are they styled 
the * Books of Moses * in the Septuagint 1 or Yulgate,* but onlyinour modern 
translations , after the example of many eminent Fathers of the Church, who, 
with the exception of Jerome, and, perhaps. Origen, were, one and all of them, 
very little acquainted with the Hebrew language, and still less with its criti- 
cism.”* 

The author of “ The Religion of Israel,” ref erring to this subject, 
says: 

“ The Jews who lived after the Babylonish Captivity, and the Christians fol- 
lowing their examples, ascribed these books (the Pentateuch) to Moses; and for 
many centuries the noUon was cherished that he had really written them. But 
strict and impartial investigation has shown that thisopinion must be given up ; and 
that nothing in the whole Law really comes from Moses himself except the Ten 
Commandments. And even these teere not delivered by him in the same form astoeflnd 
them now. If we still call these books by his name, it is only because the Israel- 
ites always thought of him as their first and greatest law-giver, and the actual 
authors grouped aü their narratives and lates around his figure, and associated them 
toith his name.*’* 

As we cannot go into an extended account, and show how this 
is known, we will simply say that it is principally by internal 
evidence that these facts are ascertained.* 


» “ Septuagint.”—The Old Orstk ▼eraion of 
the Old Testament 

* “ Vulgate.”—The Latin Version of the Old 
Testament. 

1 The Pentateuch Examlned, vol. 11. pp. ISS, 
187. 

« The üeligion of Israel, p. 9. 

* Besides the many other facts which show 
that the Pentateuch was not comjjosed until 
long after the time of Moses and Joshua, the 
following may be mentioned as examples: 


Qilgal, mentioned in Dent xL 80, was not given 
as the name of that place tili öfter the entrance 
into Canaan. Dan , mentioned in Genesis xiv. 
14, was not so called tili long öfter the time of 
Moses. In Gen. xxxvi. 31, tHe beginning of the 
reJgn of the kings over Israel is spoken of AI#* 
torically , an event which did not occur before 
the time of Samnel. (See, for fnrther Informa¬ 
tion, Bishop Colenso’s Pentateuch Bxamlned, 
vol. 11. ch. v. and vi. 
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Now that we have seeri that Moses did not write the books of 
the Pentateuch, our next endeavor will be to ascertain when they 
were written, and by whom. 

We can say that they were not written by any one person, nor 
were they written at the same time . 

We can trace three principal redactions of the Pentateuch, that 
is to say, the material was worked over , and re-edited , with mod- 
ifications and additions, by different people , at three distmct 
epochs .* 

The two principal writers are generally known as the Jehovietio 
and the Elohistic. We have—in speaking of the “Eden Myth” 
and the legend of the “ Deluge ”—already alluded to this fact, and 
have illustrated how these writers’ narratives conflict with each 
other. 

The Jehovietio writer is supposed to have beeil a prophet, who, 
it would seem, was anxious to give Israel a history. He begins 
at Genesis, ii. 4, with a short account of the “ Creation” and then 
he carries the Story on regularly until the Israel ites enter Canaan. 
It is to him that we are indebted for the charmmg pictures of the 
patriarchs. He toolc these from other writings, orfrom the popu¬ 
lär legende .* 

About 725 b. o. the Israelites were conquered by Salmanassar, 
King of Assyria, and many of them were carried away captives. 
Their place was suppUed by Assyriern colonists from Babylon, 
Persia, and other plaoes.* This fact is of the greatest importance, 
and should not be forgotten, as we find that the first of the three 
writers of the Pentateuch, spoken of above, wrote about this time , 
and the Israelites heard, from the colonists from Babylon, 
Persia, and other places—for the first time—many of the legende 
which this writer wove into the fabvlous history which he wrote, 
espedaB/y the accounts of the Creation and the Deluge . 

The Pentateuch remained in this, its first form, until the year 
620 b. o. Then a certain priest of marked prophetic sympathies 
wrote a book of law which has come down to ub in Deuteronomy, 
iv. 44, to xxvL, and xxviii. Here we find the demands which the 
Mosaic party at that day were making thrown into the form of 
laws. It was by King Josiah that this book was first introduced 
and proclaimed as authoritative. 4 It was soon afterwards wove into 
the work of the first Pentateuchian writer, and at the same time 


1 The Religion of Israel, p. 9 
•Ibl<Lp. 10. 


* Chamben'a Encyclo., art. “ Jewa.” 
'• The Beligion of Israel, pp. 10,11. 
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“ a fern new passages 99 were added, ßome of which related to 
Joshua, the successor of Moses. 1 

At this period in Israel’s history, Jehovah had become almost 
forgotteo, and “ other gods” had taken his place.* The Mosaic 
party, so called—who worshiped Jehovah exclusively—were in the 
minority, bat when King Amon—who was a worshiper of Moloch 
—died, and was sncceeded by his son Josiah, a change imme- 
diately took place. This young prince, who was only eight years 
old at the death of his father, the Mosaic party sncceeded in 
winning over to their interests. In the year 621 b. o., Josiah, 
now in the eighteenth year of his reign, began a thorough ref- 
ormation which completely answered to the ideas of the Mosaic 
party. 1 

It was dnring this time that the second Pentateuchian writer 
wrote, and he makes Moses speak as the law-giver. This writer 
was probably Hilkiah, who cLawmed to ha/ve found a book , written 
by Moses, in the templef although it had only just been drawn 
up* 

The principal objections which were brought against the Claims 
of Hilkiah, but which are not needed in the present age of inquvry, 
was that Shaphan and Josiah read it off, not as if it were an old 
book, but as though it had been recentiy written , when any person 
who is acquainted, in the slightest degree, with language, mast 
know that a man conld not read off, at once, a book written eight 
hundred yea/rs before . The phraseology would necessarily be so 
altered by time as to render it comparatively nnintelligible. 

We must now turn to the third Pentateuchian writer, whose 
fjoritings werepublished 444 b. o. 

At that time Ezra (or Ezdras) added to the work of his two 
predecessors a series of laws and narratives which had been drawn 
up by some ofthepriests in Babylon .* This “series of laws and 
narratives,” which was written by “ some of the (Israelitish) priests 
in Babylon,” was called “ The Book of Origins ” (probably con- 
taining the Babylonian account of the “ Origin of Things ,” or the 
“ Creation ”). Ezra brought the book from Babylon to Jerusalem. 
He made some modifications in it and constituted it a code of 
law for Israel, dove-taibing it into those parts of the Pentateuch 
which existed before . A few alterations and additions were subse- 


1 The Bellgian of Israel, p. 11. 

* See Ibid, pp. 190,199. 
s See Ibid, p. 199. 

* The aoconnt of ih»JUUUng of this book by 


Hllklah is to be found in H. Cbronides, ck. 
xxxiy. 

• See Religion of Israel, pp. 194,195. 

* Ibid, p. 11. 
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quently made, bat tkese are of minor importance, and we may 
fairly say that Ezra put the Pentateuch into theform in which we 
hone it (about 444 b. o.). 

These priestly passages are partly occupied with historical 
matter, comprising a very free accoant of things froin the creation 
of the world to the arrival of Israel in Canaan. Everything is 
here preeented from the priestly point of view; some events, eise- 
where recorded, are touched up in the priestly spirit, and others 
are entirdy invented' 

It was the belief of the Jews, asserted by the Pirks Aboth 
(Sayings of the Fathers), one of the oldest books of the Talmud? 
as well as other Jewish records, that Ezra, acting in accordance 
with a divine Commission, re-wrote the Old Testament, the maim- 
scripts of which were said to have been lost in the destruction of 
the firet temple, when Nebucliadnezzar took Jerusalem.* This we 
hnow could not have been the case. The fact that Ezra wrote— 
adding to, and taking from the already existing books of the 
Pentateuch—was probably the foundation for this tradition. The 
acoount of it is to be found in the Apocryphal book of Esdras, a 
book deemed authentic by the Greek Church. 

Dr. Knappert, speaking of this, says: 

•• For many centuriea, both the Christians and the Jews suppoeed that Ezr a 
had bronght together the sacred writingsof his people, united them in one whole, 
and introduced them as a book given by the Spirit of God—a Holy Scripture. 

“The only authority for this supposition was a very modern and altogether 
nntrostworthy tradition, The historical and critical studies of our times have 
been emancipated from the influence of this tradition, and the most ancient 
Statements with regard to the subject have been hunled up and compared to¬ 
gether. These Statements are, indeed, scanty and incompiete, and many a 
detail is still obscure; but the main facta have been completely ascertained. 

“ Before the Babylonith eaptivity , Itrael had no sacred writings. There were 
certain laws, prophetic writings, and a few historical books, but no one had 
ever thought of ascribing binding and divine authority to these documents. 

** Ezra bronght the priestly law with him from Babylon , altering it and amalgch 
mating ü with the narratives and laws already in existence , and thus produced the 
Pentateuch in pretty much the same form (tbough not quite, as we ahall show) 
as we stül have it. These books got the name of the * Law of Moses,* or simply the 
• Law. 9 Ezra introduced them into Israel (b. c. 444), and gave them binding 
authority, and from that Umeforward they were considered divine.*** 

From the time of Ezra until the year 287 b. o., when the 
Pentateuch was translated into Greek by Order of Ptolemy Phila- 

1 Th« Religion of Israel, pp. 186, 167. * See Cbamben's Bncyclo., arl “ Bibla.” 

• “ Talmud .”—The books coaUinlng the * The Religion af fcnel, pp. 940, HL 
Jewish trsditkms. 
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delplms, King of Egypt, these books evidently underwent some 
changes. This the writer quoted above admits,in saying: 

“ Later still (viz., after the time of Ezra), a feto märe change» and addition» 
wer* mode, and so the Pentateuch grew into its present form.” 1 

In answer to thoee who claim that the Pentateuch was written 
*>y one person, Bishop Colenso says: 

“ It is certainly inconceivable that, if the Pentateuch be the production of one 
and the eame hand throughout , it should contain euch a number ofglaring incon - 
tistencies. . . . No single author could have been guilty of such absurdi- 

ties; but it is quite possible, and what was almost sure to happen in such a case, 
that, if the Pentateuch be the work of different authore in different agee , this 
fact should betray itself by the existence of eontradictions in the narrative ”* 

Having ascertained the origin of the Pentateuch, or lirst live 
books of the Old Testament, it will be unnecessary to refer to the 
others here , as we have nothing to do with them in our investiga- 
tions. Suffice it to say then, that: “ In the earlier period after 
Ezra, none of the other books which already existed, enjoyed the 
same authority as the Pentateuch.”* 

It is probable 4 that Neliemiah made a collection of historical 
and prophetic books, songs, and letters from Persiam, kings , not 
to form a second collection, but for the purpose of saving them 
from being lost. The scribes of Jerusalem, followers of Ezra, 
who were known as “ the men of the Great Synagogue,” were the 
coüeotor8 of the second and third dwisions of the Old Testament 
They collected together the historical and prophetic books, songs, 
<fec., which were then in existence, and after altervng many of 
them , they were added to the collection of sacred books. It must 
not be supposed that any fixed plan was pursued in this work, or 
that the idea was enter tained from the first, that these books would 
one day stand on the same level with the Pentateuch.* 

In the course of time, however, many of the Jews began to 
consider some of these books as sacred. The Alexandrian Jews 
adopted books into the canon which those of Jerusalem did not, 
and this difference of opinion lastedfor a long time , even titt the 
second Century after Christ. It was not until this time that aU 
the books of the Old Testament axsquired divine authority.* It 
is not known, however, just when the canon of the Old Testament 
was closed. The t/ime and mariner in which it was done is alta- 


1 The Religion of Israel, p. 11. 

* The Pentateuch Bxamined, vol. li. p. 178. 

* The Religion of Israel, p. Ml. 


4 On the strength of n. Kaccabees, U. 18. 
4 The Religion of Israel, p. MS. 

• Ibid, p. MS. 
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qether obscure, l Jewish tradition indicates that the full canonicity 
of several books was not free frora doubt tili the time of the 
famous Rabbi Akiba,* who flourished about the beginning of the 
second Century after Christ.* 

After giving a history of the books of the Old Testament, the 
author of “ The Religion of Israel,” whom we have followed in thi» 
investigation, says: 

“ The great majority of the writers of the Old Testament had no other source 
of Information about the past history of Israel than simple tradition . Indeed, it 
could not have been otherwise, for in primitive times no one used to record any- 
thing in writing, and the only way of preserving a knowledge of the past was to 
hand it down by word of mouth. The father told the son what bis elders 
had told him, and the son handed it on to the next gencration. 

“ Not only did the historian of Israel draw from tradition with perfect free 
dom, and write down without hesitation anything they heard and what was 
current in the mouths of the people, but they did not shrinkfrom modifying their 
representation of the past in any way that they thought would be good and usefnl. 
It is difflcult for us to look at things from this point of view, because our ideas 
of historical good faith are so ulterly different. When we write history, we 
know that we ought to be guided solely by a desire to represent facts exactly as 
they really happened. All that we are concerned with is reality; we want to 
raake the old times live again, and we take all possible pains not to remodel the 
past from the point of view of to day. All we want to know is what happened, 
and how men lived, thought, and worked m those days. The Israelites had a 
very different notion of the nature of historical composition. When a prophet 
or a priest related something about bygone times, his object was not to convey 
knowledge about those times; on the contrary, he used history merely as a 
vehicle for the conveyance of instruction and exhortation. Not only did he 
conflne his narrative to such matters as he thought would serve his purpose 
but he never hesitated to modify what he knew of the past, and he did not think 
turiee about touching it up from his own Imagination , simply that ü might be mors 
eondudve to the end he had in view and chime in better with his opinions. All the 
past became eolored through and through with the tinge of his own mind. Our own 
notions of honor and good faith would never permit all this; but we must not 
measure oncient writers by our own Standard; they considered that they were 
acting quite within their rights and in strict accordance with duty and con- 
adence.” 4 

It will be noticed that, in our investigations on the authority of 
the Pentateuch, we have followed, principally, Dr. Knappert’s 
ideas as set forth in “ The Religion of Israel.” 

This we have done because we could not go into an extended 
investigation, and because his words are very expressive, and just 
to the point. To those who may think that his ideas are not the 
game as those entertained by other Biblical scholars of the present 


1 Chamber»*« Encyclo., art. “ Biblc.” 
* Ibid. 


7 


* Chamber»’« Encyclo., art. "Akiba.* 1 

* Tb« Religion of Iarael, pp. 19,88. 
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day, wo subjoin, in a note below, a list of works to whieh they are 
referred. 1 

Wo shall now, after giving a brief hiatory of the Pentateuch, 
refer to the legends of wliich wo bave been treating, and endeavor 
to show from whence the Hebrews borrowed them. The fiist of 
these is “ The Creation and Fall of Man.” 

Egypt, the conntry out of wliich the Israelites came, had no 
story of the Creation and Fall of Man, such as we have found 
among the Hebrews ; they therefore could not have learned it from 
them. The Chaldeans , however, as we saw in our first chapter, 
had this legend, and it is from them that the Hebrews borrowed 
it. 

The account which we have given of the Clialdean story of the 
Creation and Fall of Man, was taken, as we stated, from the writings 
of Berosus, the Chaldean historian, who lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great (356-325 b. o.), and as the Jews were ao- 
quainted with the story some centnries earlier than this, his works 
did not prove that these traditions were in Babylonia before the 
Jewish captivity, and could not afford testimony in favor of the 
Statement that the Jews borrowed this legend from the Babylonians 
at that time. It was left for Mr. George Smith, of the British 
Mn8enm, to establish, without a doubt, the fact that this legend 
was known to the Babylonians at least two thousand years before 
the time assigned for the birth of Jesus. The cuneiform inscrip- 
tions discovered by him, while on an expedition to Assyria, 
organized by the London “ Daily Telegraph,” was the means of 
doftig this, and altliough by far the greatest nnmber of these 
tablets belong to the age of Assurbanipal, who reigned over 
Assyria b. g. 670, it is “ acknowledged on all hands that these 
tablets are not the originale, but are only copies from earlier 
texte ” “ The Assyrians acknowledge themselves that this litera- 
ture was borrowed from Babylonian sources, and of course it is to 
Babylonia we have to look to ascertain the approximate dates of 
the original documents.”* Mr. Smith then shows, from “frag- 
ments of the Cuneiform account of the Creation and Fall ” which 
have been discovered, that, il in the period from b. o. 2000 to 

* 44 What is the Bible,” by J. T. Sanderland. Bishop Colenso. Prof. F. W. Newman’s 44 He- 
44 The Bible of To-day, 44 by J. W. Chadwick. brew Monarcby.” 44 The Bible for Leamera 44 
“ Hebrew and Christian Record»,” by tbe Rev. (vols. i. and 11.), by Prof. Oot and othera. “The 
Br. Qiles, 2. vols. Prof. W. R. Smith 4 » article Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” by 
on 44 The Bible, 44 in the last editlon of the En- Prof. Robertson Smith, and Kaenen 4 s “ Be- 
cycloptedia Britannien. 44 Introduction to the ligion of Israel. 44 

Old Testament, 44 by Davidson. 44 The Penta- • Smith: Chaldean Account of Genesis, pp 
teach and the Book of Joehaa Examined, 44 by 82,29. 
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1500, the Bahylonians believed in a story similar to that in 
Genesis” It is probable, howeyer, says Mr. Smith, that this 
legend existed as traditions in the oonntry long before U was 
oommitted to writvng, and some of these traditions exhibited great 
difference in details, showing that they had passed through many 
ehanges. 1 

Professor James Fergusson, in his celebrated work on “ Tree 
and Serpent Worahip,” says: 

“ The two chapters which refer to this (& d., the Garden, the Tree, and the 
Serpent), as indeed the whole of the first eight of Genesis, are now generally 
admitted by scholars to be made up of fragments of earlier books or earlier tra¬ 
ditions, belonging, properly speaking, to Mesopotamia rather than to Jewiah 
history, the exact meaning of which the writers of the Pentateuch seem hardly 
to haye appreciated when they transcribed them in the form in which they are 
now found. ,,f 

John Fiske says: 

“The story of the Serpent in Eden is an Aryan story in every porticular. 
The notion of Satan as the author of evil appears only in the later books, com- 
pomdöfter the Jmn had oome inio dom oontact xoüh Portian ideac.** 9 

Prof. John W. Draper says: 

“In the old legends of dualism, the evil spirit wassaid to haye c&nt a $erp&tU 
I» rtdn Faradüe. These legends became known to the Jews during thoir Baby- 
Imfcm captküy”* 

Professor Goldziher also shows, in his “Mythology Among 
the Hebrews,”* that the story of the creation was borrowed by the 
Hebrews from the Babylonians. He also informs ns that the 
notion of the höre and y6s&r, “ Creator ” (the term used in the 
oosmogony in Genesis) as an integral part of the idea of God, are 
first brought into use by the prophets of the captivüy . “ Thna 
also the story of the Garden of Eden, as a Supplement to the 
history of the Creation, was written down at Babylon” 

Strange as it may appear, after the Genesis account, we may pass 
throngli the whole Pentateuch, and other books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, clear to the end, and will find that the story of the “ Garden 
ef Eden ” and “Fall of Man” is hardly alluded to, if at all. Leng- 
kerke says : “ One single certain trace of the employment of the 
story of Adam’s fall is entirely wanting in the Hebrew Canon 
(after the Genesis account). Adam, Eve, the Serpent, the woman’s 


1 Ibid, pp. 29,100. Also, Awyrian DiacoT- 
M, p. 807. 

* Tree and Serpent Worahip, pp. 6, 7. 


* Mythe and Myth-Makera, p. 112. 

4 Draper: Religion and Science, p. 02. 

4 Goklzlher: Hebrew Mythology, p. 828, H 
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seduction of her husband, &c., are all images, to which the remain - 
ing words of the Isradites never again recur” 1 

This circumstance can only be explained by the fact that the 
first chapters of Genesis were not written until after the other 
portions liad been written. 

It is worthy of notice, that this story of the Fall of Man, npon 
which the whole orthodox scheme of a divine Saviour or Re- 
deemer is based, was not considered by the learned Israelites as 
fact. They simply looked npon it as a story which satisfied the 
ignorant, bat which should be considered as aüegory by the 
learned.* 

Rabbi Maimonides (Moses Ben Maimon), one of the most cele- 
brated of the Rabbis, says on this subject:— 

“ We must not underst&nd, or take in a literal sense, what is written in the 
book on the Creation , nor form of it the same ideas which are participated by the 
generaüty of mankind; otherwise our ancient aages toould not have so much recom- 
mended to us, to hide the real meaning of it, and not to Uft the allegorical veü, which 
eovers the truth contained therein . When taken in its literal sense, the work gives 
the most absurd and most extravagant ideas of the Deity. ‘ Whosoever should 
divine its truc meaning ought to take great care in not divulging it.' This is a 
maxim repeated to us by all our sages, principally conceming the understanding 
of the work of the six days.”* 

Philo, a Jewish writer Contemporary with Jeans, held the aame 
opinion of tlie character of the sacred books of the Hebrews. He 
has made two particular treatises, bearing the title of “ The 
AUegm'ies? and he traces back to the allegorical sense the “ Tree 
of Life,” the “ Rivers of Paradise,” and the other fictions of the 
Genesis. 4 

Many of the early Christian Fathers declared that, in the story 
of the Creation and Fall of Man, there was but an allegorical 
fiction. Among these may be mentioned St. Augustine, who 
8peak8 of it in bis “ City of God,” and also Origen, who says: 

“ What man of sense will agree with the Statement that the first, second. and 
third days, in which the evening is named and the moming, were without sun, 
moon and stars ? What man is found such an idiot as to suppose that God 
planted trees in Paradise like an husbandman? 1 believe that every man must 
hold these thingsfor images under which a hidden sense is concealed 


1 Quoted by Bishop Colenso: The Penta¬ 
teuch Bxaminod, iv. 885. 

* “Moch of the Old Testament which Chris¬ 
tian divine«, in their ignorance of Jewish lora, 
have insisted on receiving and interpreting 
lUerally , the Informed Rabbis never dreamed 
of regarding as anythlng bat allegorical. The 
* Uterallsts' they called fools. The accoant of 
the CrtaUon was one of the portions which 


the unleamed were speclally forbidden to med- 
die with.” (Greg : The Creed of Christendom, 
p. 80.) 

* Qaoted by Dapuis : Origin of Religioas 
Belief, p. 288. 

* See Ibid. p. 287. 

* Qaoted by Danlap : Mysteries of Adoni, 
p. 176. See also, Bansen : Keys of St. Petei, 
p. 406. 
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Origen believed aright, as *t is now almoet universally admitted, 
that the stories of the “ Garden of Eden,” the “ Elysian Fields,” 
the “ Garden of the Blessed,” &c., which were the abode of the 
blessed, where grief and sorrow conld not approach them, where 
plague and sickness could not touch them, were founded on alle- 
gory. These abodes of delight were far away in the West, where 
the sun goes down beyond the bounds of tlie earth. They were the 
“ Golden Islands” sailing in a sea of blue —the bumished douds 
floating in the pure ether. In a word, the “ Elysian Fields ” a/re 
the douds at eventide. The picture was suggested by the images 
drawn from the phenomena of sunset and twilight. 1 

Eating of the forbidden fruit was simply a figurative mode of 
expressing the performance of the act necessary to the perpetua- 
tion of the human race. The “ Tree of Knowledge ” was a Phallio 
tree, and the fruit which grew upon it was Phallic fruit. 1 * 

In regard to the story of “ The Dduge ,” we have already seen* 
that “ Egyptian records teil nothing of a cataclysmal deluge,” and 
that, “ the land was never visited by other than its annual benefl- 
cent overflow of the river Nile.” Also, that “ the Pharaoh Khou- 
fou-cheops was building his pyramid, according to Egyptian chroni- 
de, when the whole world was under the waters of a universal 
deluge, according to the Hebrew chronicle.” This is sufficient 
evidence that the Hebrews did not borrow the legend from the 
Egyptians. 

We have also seen, in the chapter that treated of this legend, 
that it corresponded in all the principal features with the Chaldean 
account. We shall now show that it was taken from this. 

Mr. Smith discovered, on the site of Ninevah, during the years 
1873-4, cylinders belonging to the early Babylonian monarchy, 
(from 2500 to 1500 b. o.) which contained the legend of the flood, 4 
and which we gave in Chapter II. This was the foundation for 
the Hebrew legend , and they leamed it at the time of the Cap- 
tivüyS The myth of Deucalion, the Grecian hero, was also taken 
from the same source. The Greeks learned it from the Chaldeans. 

We read in Chambers’s Encydopsedia, that: 

“It was at one time extensively believed, even by intelligent scholars, that 


1 8ee Appendix, o. 

■ 8m Weetopp & WikM, “Phallic Wor- 
ahip.” 

* In cbap. iL 

4 See A»jrian Diacoreriee, pp. 167,168, and 
Chaldean Account of Geneaia. 


• “ Upon the carrying away of the Jews to 
Babylon, they were brought into contact with a 
flood of Iranlan aa well aa Chaldean mytha, and 
adopUd them without heeitation." (S. Baring- 
Qoald : Cnriona Mytha, p. 816.) 
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the myth of Deuc&lion was a corrupted tradition of the Noachian deluge, bat 
thls untenable opinion is now all but universally abandoned.” 1 

Tliis idea was abandoned after it was found that the Den- 
calion myth was older than the Hebrew. 

What was said in regard to the Eden story not being mentioned 
in other portions of the Old Testament save in Genesis, also ap- 
plies to this story of the Deluge. Nowhere in the other books of 
the Old Testament is found any reference to this story, except in 
Isaiah, wliere u the waters of Noah ” are mentioned, and in Ezekiel, 
where simply the name of Noah is mentioned. 

We stated in Chapter II. that some persons saw in this story an 
astronomical myth. Although not generally admitted, yet there 
are very streng reasons for believing this to be the case. 

According to the Chaldean account—which is the oldest one 
known—there were seven persons saved in the ark.* There were 
also seven persons saved, according to some of the Hindoo ac- 
counts.* That this referred to the sun, moon, and five planets looks 
very probable. We have also seen that Noah was the tenth patri- 
arch, and Xisthrus (who is the Clialdean hero) was the tenth king. 4 
Now, according to the Babylonian table, their Zodiac contained 
ten gods called the “ Ten Zodiac gods.” 4 They also believed that 
whenever all the planets met in the sign of Capricorn, the whole 
earth was overwhelmed with a deluge of water. % The Hindoos and 
other nations had a similar belief/ 

It is well known that the Chaldeans were great astronomers. 
When Alexander the Great conqucred the city of Babylon, the 
Chaldean priests boasted to the Greek philosophers, who followed 
his army, that they had continued their astronomical calculations 
through a period of more than forty thousand years. 4 Although 
this Statement cannot be credited, yet the great antiquity of Chal- 
dea cannot be doubted, and its iminediate connection with Hin- 
dostan, or Egypt, is abundantly proved by the little that is known 
conceming its religion, and by the few fragments that remain of 
its former grandeur. 

In regard to the story of “ The Tower of Babel ” little need be 
said. This, as well as the story of the Creation and Fall of Man, 
and the Deluge, was borrowed from the Babylonians. 4 


> Chambers'« Encjclo., art. “ Deacalion." 

* See chapter 1L 

* Prag. Relig. Ideas, vol. i. p. 1®, and 
Maurice : Indian Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 277. 

4 Chapter ii. 

* 8ee Dnnlap's Son of the Man, p. 158, noti. 


* See Prog. Relig. Ideas, vol. L p. 254. 

T See Ibid, p. 867. 

* See Ibid, p. 252. 

* Goldzhier : Hebrew Mythology, pp. 180- 
185, and Smith's Chaldean Account of Gene¬ 
sis. 
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“ It seems,” says George Smith, “ from the indications in the 
(cnneiform) inscriptions, that there happened in the interval be- 
tween 2000 and 1850 b. a a general Collection of the development 
of the various traditions of the Creation, Flood, Tower of Babel, 
and other similar legende.” “ These legende were, however, tra¬ 
ditions before they were committed to writing, and were common 
in some form to all the country.” 1 

The Tower of Babel, or the confnsion of tongues, is nowhere 
allnded to in the Old Testament ontside of Genesis, where the 
story is related. 

The next story in Order is “ The Trial of Abraham?8 Faäth?' 

In this connection we have shown similar legends taken from 
Orecian mythology, which legends may have given the idea to the 
writer of the Hebrew story. 

It may appear stränge that the Hebrews shonld have been 
acquainted with Orecian mythology, yet we know this was the 
case. The fact is acconnted for in the following manner: 

Many of the Jews taken captive at the Edomite sack of Jerusa¬ 
lem weresold to the Orecians* who took them to their eountry. 
While there, they became acquainted with Grecian legends, and 
when they retnrned from “ the Islands of the Sea”—as they called 
the Western conntries —they brought them to Jerusalem.* 

This legend, as we statcd in the chapter which treated of it, was 
written at the time when the Mosaic party in Israel were endeavor- 
ing to abolish human sacrifices and other “ abominations. and the 
author of the story invented it to make it appear that the Lord 
had abolished them in the time of Abraham. The earliest Targum * 
knowB nothing about the legend, showing that the story was not 
in the Pentateuch at the time this Targum was written. 

We have also seen that a story written by Sanchoniathon (about 
b. o. 1300) of one Saturn, whom the Phenicians called Israel , bore 
a resemblance to the Hebrew legend of Abraham. Now, Count 
de Volney teils us that “a similar tradition prevailed among the 
Chaldeans ,” and that they had the history of one Zerban —which 
means “ rich-in-gold ”*—that corresponded in many respects with 
the history of Abraham.* It may, then, have been from the Chal- 
dean story that the Hebrew fable writer got his idea. 


i Chaldean Account of Genesis, pp. 27, 88. »In Genesis sdlL 2, Abraham is callsd rieh 

* See Note, p. 109. in guld and ln sllver. 

* See Inman: Ancient Vaiths, vol. 11. p. 086. * See Volney’s Researches in Anrient HIs- 

* •• Targum."—The general tenn for the Ara- tory, pp. 144-147. 

■sic Tentons of the Old Testament. 
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The next legend which we examined was that of “ Jacob'8 
Vision of the Zodder?' We daimed that it probably referred to 
the doctrine of the transmigration of sonls from one body into 
an other, and also gave the apparent reason for the invention of the 
story. 

The next story was “ The Exodus from Egypt, and Passage 
ihrough the Red Sea," in which we showed,fromEgyptian history, 
that the Israelites were tumed out of the country on acconnt of 
their uncleanness, and that the wonderfol exploits recorded of 
Moses were simply copies of legends related of the sim-god 
Bacchus. These legends came from “ the Islands of the Sea,” and 
came in very handy for the Hebrew fable writers; they 6aved them 
the tronble of vnventmg . 

We now come to the story relating to “ The Recewing of the 
Ten Commandments " by Moses from the Lord, on the top of a 
mountain, ’mid thunders and lightnings. 

All that is likely to be historical in this account, is that Moses 
assembled, not, indeed, the whole of the people, but the heads of 
the tribes, and gave them the Code which he had prepared. 1 The 
ma/rvellous portion of the story was evidently copied from that 
related of the law-giver Zoroaster, by the Persians, and the idea 
that there were two tables of stone with the Law written thereon 
was evidently taken from the story of Bacchus, the Law-giver, who 
had his laws written on two tables of stone? 

The next legend treated was that of “ Samson and his Exploits?' 

Those who, Uke the leaxned of the lebst Century, maintain that 
the Pagans copied from the Hebrews, may say that Samson was 
the model of all their similar stories, but now that our ideas con- 
ceming antiquity are enlarged, and when we know that Hercules is 
well known to have been the God Sol, whose aUegorical history 
was spread among many nations long before the Hebrews were 
ever heard of, we are authorized to believe and to say that some 
Jewish mythologist —for what eise are their so-called historians— 
composed the anecdote of Samson, by partly disfiguring the 
populär traditions of the Greeks, Phenicians and Chaldeans, and 
claiming that hero for his own nation.* 

The Babylonian story of Izdubar, the lion-killer, who wandcred 


> The Religion of Israel, p. 49. 

1 Bell's Pantheon, voL L p. 192. Higgins : 
?ol. U. p. 19. 

* ln claiming the “ mighty man 11 and “ lion- 
killer 11 as one of their own race, the Jews were 
simply doing what other nations had done be¬ 


fore them. The Greeks clalmed Hercules as 
their conntryman ; statea wüere he was boro, 
and showed his tomb. The Bgyptians afflrmed 
that he was born in their country (seeTad* 
tns, Annals, b. ii. ch. lix.), and so did many 
other nations. 
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to the regions ofthe blessed (the Grecian Elysium), who crossed a 
great wagte ofland (the deeert of Lybia , according to the Grecian 
mythoe), and arrived at a region where splendid trees were laden 
with jeweis (the Grecian Garden of the Hesperides), is probably the 
foundation for the Hercules and other correspondiag myths. This 
conclnsion is drawn from the fact that, althongh the story of 
Hercules was known in the island of Thasus, by the Phenidan 
colony settled there, five centuries before he was known in Greece, 1 
yet its antiquity among the Babylonians antedates that . 

The age of the legende of Izdubar among the Babylonians 
cannot be placed with certainty, yet, the cnneiform inscriptions 
relating to this hero, which have been found, may be placed at 
about 2000 years b. o.* “ As these stories were traditions” says 
Mr. Smith, the discoverer of the cylinders, “ before they were 
committed to writing, their antiquity as tradition is probably 
much greater than that.”* 

With these legends before them, the Jewish priests in Babylon 
had no difficulty in arranging the story of Samson, and adding it 
to their already fabulons history. 

As the Key. Dr. Isaac M. Wise remarks, in speaking of the 
ancient Hebrews: “ They adopted forme, terms, ideas and myths 
of all nations with whom they came in contact, and, like the 
Greeks, in their way, cast them all in a pecvliar Jewish rdigious 
meid” 

We have seen, in the chapter which treats of this legend, that 
it is recorded in the book of Judges. This book was not written 
tili öfter the first set of Israelites had been carried into captimty , 
and perhaps still later* 

After this we liave “ Jonah swaUowed by a Big Fish ,” which 
is the last legend treated. 

We saw that it was a solar myth , known to many nations of 
antiquity. The writer of the book—whoever he may have been— 
Imed in the fifth Century before Christ —after the Jews had 
becoine acquainted and had mixed with other nations. The writer 
of this wholly fictitious story, taking the prophet Jonah—who was 
evidently an historical personage—for his hero, was perhaps 
intending to show the loving-kindness of Jehovah/ 


1 See Knight: Ancient Art and Mythology, 
pp.«. «. 

* Cbaldean Account of Genesis, pp. 168 and 
174; and Assyrien Discoveriee, p. 167. 

• Cbaldean Account of Genes!*, p. 168. 


4 See The Religion of Israel, p. 13; and Chad- 
wick’s Bible of To-Day, p. 65. 

* See The Religion of Israel, p. 41, and 
Chadwick'« Bible of To-Day, p. 34. 
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We have now examined all the principal Old Testament 
legends, and, after what haß been seen, we think that no impa/rtial 
person can still consider them historical facto. That so great a 
number of educated persons still do so seems astonishing, in our 
way of thinking. They have repndiated Greek and Roman 
mythology with disdain; why then adinit with respect the mythol- 
ogy of the Jews? Ought the miraeles of Jehovah to impress ns 
more than tliose of Jupiter? We think not; they should all be 
looked upon as relics of the past. 

That Christian writers are beginning to be aroused to the idea 
that another tack should be taken, differing from the old, is veiy 
evident. This is clearly Been by the words of Prof. Richard A. 
Armstrong, the translater of Dr. Knappert’s u Religion of Israel ” 
into English. ln the Prefaee of this work, he says: 

“ It appears to me to be profoundly important that the youthful Fnglfah 
mind should be faithfully and accurately informed of the results of modern 
research into the early development of the Israelitish religion. Deplorable and 
irreparable mischief will be done to the generation now passing into manhood 
and womanhood, if thcir educators leave them ignorant or loosely informed on 
these topics; for they will then be rudely awakened by the enemies of Christi- 
anity from a blind and unreasoning faith in the supernatural inspiration of the 
Scriptures; and being suddenly and bluntly made aware that Abraham, Moses, 
David, and the rest did not say, do, or write what has been ascribed to them, 
they will fling away all care for the venerable religion of Israel and all hope 
that it can nourish their own religious life. How much happier will those of 
our children and young people be who leam what is now known of the actual 
origin of the Pentateuch and the Writings, from the same lips which have 
taught them that the Prophets indeed prepared the way for Jesus, and that God 
is indeed our Heavenly Father. For these will, without difficulty, perceive that 
God’s love is none the feebler and that the Bible is no less precious, because 
Moses knew nothing of the Levitical legislation, or because it was not the 
warrior monarch on his semi-barbaric throne, but some far later son of Israel, 
who breathed forth the immortal hymn of faith, ‘ The Lord is my Shcpherd; I 
shall not wank’ ” 

For the benefit of those who may think that the evidence of 
plagiarism on the part of the Hebrew writers has not been suf- 
ficiently substantiated, we will quote a few words from Prof. Max 
Müller, who is one of the best English authorities on this subject 
that can be produced. In speaking of this he says: 

“ The opinion that the Pagan religions were mere corruptions of the religion 
of the Old Testament, once supported by men of high authority and great leam- 
ing, is now as completely surrendered as the attempts of explaining Greek and 
Latin as the corruptions of Hebrew ” x 

Again he says: 


1 The Science of Bellglon, p. 40. 
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“ As 80on ss the ancient language and religion of Indla became known in 
Soropeit was asserted that Sanskrit, Uke aü other languages, was to be derivcd 
from Hebrew, and the ancient religion of the Brahmans from the Old Testa¬ 
ment There was at that time an enthusiasm among Oriental scholars, particu- 
larly at Calcutta, and an interest for Oriental antiquities in the public at large, 
of which we, in these days of apathy for Eastern literature, can hardly form an 
adequate idea. Everybody wished to be first in the field, and to bring to light some 
of the treasures which were supposed to be hidden in the sacred literature of 
the Brahmans. ... No doubt the temptation was great. No one could look 
down for a moment into the rieh mine of religious and mythological lore that 
was suddenly opened before the eyes of scholars and theologians, withoui bring 
druck by a hott cf simüarüies, not only in the languages, but also in the ancient 
iraditions cf the Hindoos, the Greeks, and the Romans; and if at that time the 
Oreeka and Romans were still supposed to have borrowed their language and 
their religion from Jewish quarters, the same conclurion could hardly be avoided 
with regard to the language and Ihe religion of the Brahmans of lnöxa. . . . 

‘The Student of Pagan religion as well as Christian missionaries were bent an 
aiscovering more striking and more startling coincidencee, in order to use them 
in confirmation cf their faeorite theory that some rays of a pnmeval revelation , er 
some rqflection cf the Jewish religion, had reached the uttermost ende of the world .” 1 

The result of all this is summed up by Prof. Müller as follows * 


“ lt was thefate of all (i these) pioneers, not only to be left behend in the assault 
which they had planned, but to find that many cf their approaches were mode in 
afalse dsreetion, and had to be abandoned.”* 


Before closing this chapter, we shall say a few words on the 
religion of Israel, lt is supposed by many—in fact, we have heard 
it asserted by those who shonld know better—that the Israelites 
were always monotheists, that they worshiped One God only— 
Jehovah .* This is altogether erroneons; they were not different 
from their neighbors—the Heathen, so-called—in regard to their 
religion. 

In the first place, we know that they revered and worshiped 
a Butt, called Apis * just as the ancient Egyptians did. They 


1 They even claimed that one of the “ loet 
tribes of Israel ” had fonnd their way to Amer¬ 
ica, and had tanght the native« Hebrew. 

•The Science of Religion, pp. 286, 

tut. 

• “ It i» an assumption of the populär theol- 
ogy, and an almoet universal belief in the pop¬ 
ulär mind, that the Jewish nation was seiected 
by the Almighty to preeerve and carry down to 
later ages a knowledge of the One and trne 
God—-that the Patriarchspossessed this knowl¬ 
edge—that Moees dellvered and enforced this 
doctrine as the fundamental tenet of the na¬ 
tional creed; and that it was, in fact, the re- 
ceivol and distinctive dogma of the Hebrew 
peop* Ulis QÜeged poeeetHon cf the Irue 


folth by one only people, wbile all snrroanding 
tribes were loet in Polytheism, or something 
worse, has been addneed by divines in general 
as a proof of the trnth of the sacred history, 
and of the divine origin of the Mosaic dlepen- 
sation." (Greg : The Creed of Christendom, 
p. 146.) 

Even such authorities as Paley and Milman 
have written in this strain. (See qnotations 
from Paley's “ Evidencss <f Christianity" and 
Dean Mllman's “ History cf the Jette," made 
by Mr. Greg in hie “ Creed cf Christendom," 
p. 146.) 

4 See the Bible for Learners, vol. i. p. 821, 
vol. li. p. 108; andDnnlap : Mysterles of Adonl, 
p. 106. 
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worshiped the sunJ the moon ,* the etars and all the Lost of 
heaven.* 

They worshiped ßre , and kept it bnrning on an altar, just as 
the Persians and other nations. 1 * * 4 * * * * * * They worshiped stones* revered 
an oak treef and “ bowed down ” to images' They worshiped 
a “ Queen of Heaven ” called the goddess Astarie or Mylitta, and 
“burned incense” to her." They worshiped BaaLf Moloch, 1 * and 
Chemosh, 11 * * and offered up human sa&'ifices to them™ after which 
in some instances, they ate the victim . l# 

It was during the Captivity that idolatry ceased among the 
Israelites. 14 The Babylonian Captivity is clearly referred to in the 
book of Deuteronomy, as the close of Israel’s idolatry. 14 

There is reason to believe that the real genius of the people was 
first called into full exercise, and put on its career of development 
at this time; that Babylon was a forcing nursery , not a prison cell; 
creating instead of stifling a nation. The astonishing outburst of 
intellectual and moral energy that accompanied the retum from the 
Babylonish Captivity, attests the spiritual activity of that “ mysteri- 
ou8 and momentous” time. As Prof. Goldziher says: “The intel- 
lect of Babylon and Assyria exerced a more than passing influence 
on that of the Hebrews , not raerely touching it, but entering deep 
into itj and leamng its oum impression upon it” x% 


1 See the Bible for Learners, vol. i. pp. 817 t 
418 ; vol. ii. p. 801. Dnnlap's Son of the Man, 
p. 8, and hie Spirit Hist., pp. 68 and 188. In- 
man : Ancient Faiths, vol. U. pp. 788, 783; and 
Goldsiher: Hebrew Mythol., pp. 227, 940, 948. 

■ The Bible for Learners, vol. i. p. 817. 
Dnnlap's Son of the Man, p. 8; and Spirit Hl*t., 
p. 68. Also, Goldsiher: Hebrew Mythol., p. 169. 

• The Bible for Learners, vol. i. p. 26, and 
817 ; vol. ii. p. 801 and 888. Dnnlap's Son of 
the Man, p. 8. Dnnlap's Spirit Hist., 68; 
Mysleries of Adoni, pp. xvii. and 108; and The 
Religioi. of Israel, p. 88. 

4 Bimsen : Keys of St. Peter, pp. 101, 108. 

• The Bible for Learners, vol. i. pp. 175-178, 

817, 882, 448. 

• Ibid. 116. 

y Ibid. i. 28, 881 ; 11.108,108,100, 264, 274. 

Dnnlap's Spirit Hist., p. 106. Inman : Ancient 

Faiths, vol. 1. p. 488; vol. il. p. 80. 

• The Bible for Learners, vol. i. pp. 88, 818 ; 
vol. II. pp. 102, 113, 800. Dunlap: Son of the 
Man, p. 8; and Mysterles of Adoni, p. xvii. 
Müller : The Science of Religion, p. 261. 

• The Bible for Learners, vol. i. pp. 21-85, 

105, 891 ; vol. ii. pp. 108, 136-188. Dunlap: 
Son of the Man, p. 8. Mysteries of Adoni, pp. 

106, 177. Inman : Ancient Faiths, vol. ii. pp. 
788, 783. Bansen : The Keys of St. Peter, p. 
91. Müller : The Science of Religion, p. 181. 
Bai, Bel, or Belue was an Idol of the Chal- 


deans and Phenicians or Canaanites. The 
word Bai, in the Pnnic langnage, slgniflee Lord 
or Master. The name Bai is often joined with 
some other, as Rof-berith, Bai- peor, Bai- 
sephon, <fcc. “ The Israelites made him their 
god, and erected altars to him on which they 
offered human sacrifices,” and “what is still 
more unnatural, they als of the victims they 
offered." (Bell's Pantheon, vol. i. pp. 118,114.) 

10 The Bible for Learners, vol. i. pp. 17, 96; 
vol. ii. pp. 108, 299, 800. Bansen : Keys of 8L 
Peter, p. 110. Müller : The Science of Relig¬ 
ion, p. 886. Moloch was a god of the Ammon* 
itea, also worshiped among ihc Israelites. Sol¬ 
omon built a temple to him, on the Mount of 
Olives, and human eacriflcet wen offered to 
Mm. (Bell's Pantheon, vol. ii. pp. 84, 83.) 

11 The Bible for Learners, vol. i. p. 158; vol. 
ii. pp. 71, 88,186. Smith's Bible Dictionary., 
art. "Chemosh.” 

11 Tbe Bible for Learners, vol. i. pp. 26,147 
148, 819, 880 ; vol. ii. pp. 16, 17, 299, 800. Dun* 
lap's Spirit Hist., pp. 108, 228. Inman : An 
cient Faiths, vol. ii. pp. 100,101. Müller: 
Science of Religion, p. 961. Bell's Pantheon, 
vol. i. 113, 114; vol. ii. 84, 85. 

11 See note 9 above. 

14 See Bunsen : Keysof St. Peter, 891. 

*• Ibid, p. 27. 

>• Goldziher: Hebrew Mythology,p. 819. 
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This impression we have already partly seen in the legends wliich 
they borrowed, and it may also be seen in the religious ideas which 
they imbibed. 

The Aßßyrian colonies which came and occupied the land of the 
tribes of Israel filled the kingdom of Samaria with the dogma of 
the Magi) which very soon penetrated into the kingdom of Judah. 
Afterward, Jerusalem being snbjugated, the defenseless country was 
entered by persona of different nationalities, who introduced their 
opinions, and in this way, the religion of Israel was doubly mutilated. 
Beeideß, the priestß and great men, who were transported to Baby¬ 
lon, were educated in tho Sciences of the Chaldeans, and imbibed, 
during a residence of fifty years, nearly the whole of their theology. 
It was not until this time that the dogmas of the hostile genius 
(Satan), the angels Michael, Uriel, Yar, Nisan, &c., the rebel angels, 
the battle in heaven, the immortality of the soul, and the resurrec- 
tion, were introduced and naturalized among the Jews. 1 


1 The Talmud of Jerusalem expressly stetes 
that the names of the angels and the months, 
soch as Gabriel» Michael, Yar, Nisan, <fcc., 
came from Babylon with the Jews. (Goldsiher, 
p. 819.) “ There is no trace of the doctrine of 

Angels ln the Hebrew Scriptniee compoeed or 
written before the exile." (Bansen: The 


Angel Messiah, p. 985.) “ The Jews adopted, 
daring the Captfrlty, the idea of angels, 
Michael, Baphael, Uriel, Gabriel/' Ac. (Knight: 
Ancient Art and Mythology, p. 54.) See, for 
further Information on this sabject, Dr. Knap* 
pert’s 11 Religion of Israel/' or Prof. Kaenen's 
“ Religion of Israel." 


Non.—It is not general ly known that the Jews were removed from their own land nntll the 
time of the Babylonien Nebuchadneszar, bat there is eyidence that Jerusalem was plandered by the 
BdomlU* aboat 800 B. C., who sold some of the captive Jews to the Greeks (Joel. iii. 6). When 
the captives retarned to their coantry from “ the Islands which are beyond the sea " (Jer. xxv. 18, 
92), they woald natarally bring back with them mach of the Hellenic lore of their conqaerors. In 
Iseiah (xi. 11), we find a reference to this first captivity in the following words: “ In that day the 
Lord shali set his hand again the tecond time to recorer the remnant of hls people, which shall 
be left, from Aseyria, and from Egypt, and from Pathroe, and from Cush, and from Elam, and 
from Shinar, and from Hamath, and from the Itlands qf the eea ;" i. e., Grskcb. 





PART n. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


OHAPTER XII. 

THE MIRAOÜLOUB BIRTH OF CHRIST JESUS. 

Aooording to the dogma of the deity of Jesus, he who is said to 
have lived on earth some eighteen centuri es ago, as Jesus of Naaor 
reth , is seeond of the three persons in the Trinity, the Son, God as 
abeolately as the Father and the Holy Spirit, except as etemally 
deriving his existence from the Father. Wbat, however, especially 
characterizes the Son, and distinguishes him from the two other 
persons united with him in the unity of the Deity, is this, that the 
Son, at a given moment of time, became incarnate, and that, with- 
ont losing anything of his divine natnre, he thns became possessed 
of a complete human natnre; so that he is at the samo time, with- 
ont injury to the unity of his person, u t/ruby man and t/ruby God” 

The stoiy of the miraculous birth of Jesus is told by the 
Matthew narrator as follows : l 

“ Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise: When as his mother Mary 
was espoused to Joseph, before they came together, she was found with child of 
the Holy Qhost. Then Joseph, her husband, being a just man, and not willing 
to make her a public example, was minded to put her awaj privily. But 
while he thought on these things, behold, the angel of the Lord appeared unto 
him in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee 
Hary thy wife: for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghoet. And 
ahe shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save 
his people from their eins. Now all this was done, that it might be fulfllled which 
was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying: Behold, a virgin shall be 
with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel, 
which being interpreted is, God with ns.”* 


1 Matthew, L 18-86. recorded in the Koran, which eaye that Gabriel 

• The Lohe narrator teile the itory in a dif- appeared nnto Mary in the ehape of a perfect 

feient manner. Hie acconnt is more like that man, that Mary, npon eeeing him, and eeomiiif 

[inj 
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A Deliverer was hoped for, expected, prophesied, in the time of 
Jewish misery 1 (and Cyrue was perhaps the first ref erred to); but 
as no one appeared who did what the Messiah, according to proph- 
ecy, shonld do, they went on degrading each successive conqueror 
and hero froin the Messianic dignity, and are still expecting the 
true Deliverer. Hebrew and Christian divines both Start from the 
same assumed unproven premises, viz.: that a Messiah, having been 
foretold, must appear; but there they diverge, and the Jews show 
themaelves to be the sounder logicians of the two : the Christians 
assuming that Jesus was the Messiah intended (though not the one 
expected ), wrest the obvious meaning of the prophecies to show 
that they were futilled in him ; while the Jews, assuming the ob 
vious meaning of the prophecies to be their real meaning, argue 
that they were not fulfilled in Christ Jesus, and therefore that the 
Messiah is yet to come. 

We shail now see, in the words of Bishop Ha wes: u that God 
should, in some extraordinary manner, visit and dwell with man, is 
an idea which, as we read the writings of the ancient Heathens, 
meets us in a thousand different forms.” 

Immaculate conceptions and celestial descents were so currently 
received among the ancients, that whocver had greatly distinguished 
himself in the affairs of men was thought to be of supernatural 
lineage. Gods descended from heaven and were made incarnate in 
men, and men ascended from earth, and took their seat among the 
gods, so that these incarnations and apotheosises were fast iilling 
Olympus with divinities. 

In our inquiries on this subject we shall tum first to Asia, 
where, as the learned Thomas Maurice remarks in his Indian, An- 
tiquities , “ in every age, and in almost every region of the Asiatic 
world, there seems uniformly to have flourished an immemorial 
tradition that one god had, from all eteraity, begotten another 
god?' 

In India, there have been several Avatars, or incarnations of 
Vishnu,* the most important of which is Heri CrisJma* or Grishna 
the Saviowr . 


to widerstand his lntentkms, Mid : “ If thoa 
fearest God, thoa wilt aot approach me.” 
Gabriel answering said: “ Verily, I am the 
messenger of the Lord, and am eent to glve 
thee a holy son.” (Koran, ch. rix.) 

1 Instead, however, of the benevolent Jesus, 
the “ Prince of Peace ”—as Christian writers 
make him out to be—the Jews were expecting 
adaring and irresistible warrior and conqueror, 
Who, armed with greater power than Casar, 
WM to come upon earth to rend the fettem in 


which their hapless nation had so long groaned, 
to avenge them upon their hanghty oppreseors, 
and to re-establish the kingdom of Judah. 

* VoU v. p. 894. 

* Moor, in his “ PanÜuon," teils us that a 
learned Pandit once observed to him tliat the 
Bnglish were a new people, and had only the 
record of one Avatara, but the Hiudoos were 
an aucient people, and had accounis of a great 
many. 

* This name has been spelled in many dif- 
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In the Maharb?iarata , an Indian epic poem, written about 
the sixth Century B. C., Crishna is associated or identified with 
_Vishnu tlie Preserving god or Saviour. 1 

Sir William Jones, first President of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
instituted in Bengal, says of him: 

"Crishna continues to tbis hour the darling god of the Indian wom&n. The 
Beet of Hindoos who adore him with enthusiastic, and almost exclusive devotion, 
have broached a doctrine, which they maintain with eagerness, and which seems 
general in these provinces, that he was distinct from all the AvcUart (incama- 
tions) who had only an ansa, or a portion, of his ( Vishnu'a) divinity, whüe 
Crishna was the person of Vishnu himself in human form.”* 

The ReV. D. O. Allen, Missionary of the American Board, for 
twenty-five years in India, speaking of Crishna, says: 

“ He was greater than, and distinct from, all the Avaiars which had only a 
portion of the divinity in them, while he was the very person of Vishnu himself 
in human form/’* 

Thomas Maurice, in speaking of Mathura , says: 

“It is particularly celebrated for having been the birth-place of Crishna, who 
is esteemed in India, not so much an incamation of the divine Vishnu, as the 
deüy himself tn human form ” 4 

Again, in his “History of Hmdostan” he says: 

“It appears to me that the Hindoos, idolizing some eminent character of 
antiquity, distinguished, in the early annals of their nation, by heroic fortitude 
and exalted piety, have applied to that character thoee ancient traditional ao- 
counts of an incamate God , or, as they not improperly term it, an Autiar, 
which had been delivered down to them from their ancestors, the virtuous 
Noachidse, to descend amidst the darkness and ignorance of succeeding ages, 
at once to reform and instruct mankind. We have the more solid reason to 
affirm this of the Avatar of Crishna, because it is allowed to be the most illustri- 
ous of them all; since we have learned, that, in the aeven preceding Avatars, the 
deitybrought only an ansa, or portion of his divinity; but, in the eighih t he 
deecended in all the plentitude of the Godhead, and wa$ Vtthnu himsdf in a 
human form”* 

Crishna was born of a chaste virgin,* called Devahi y who, on 
aoeount of her pnrity, was selected to become the u mother of 
God 

• According to the “bhagavat pooraun,” Vishnu said: 

“ I will become incamate at Mathura in the house of Tadu, and will issue 

fereilt waya, auch aa Kriahna, Khriahna, • Allen’e India, p. 887. 

Kxishnn, Chriana, Crfatna, Christna, Ac. We * Indian Antiqnitiea, vol. ÜL p. 45. 

bare foliowed Sir Wm. Jonee'a way of apelling * Hist Hindoetan, vol. ii. p. 870. 

it, and ahall do so throoghout 9 Llke Mary, the mother of Jeena, Devaki ia 

i See Asiatin Beaearchea, vol. i. pp. 859-875. called the “ Virgin Mother” althoogh aha, as 

9 Ibid. p. 900. We may aay that, “ In him well aa Mary,ia aaid to have had other chU- 
dwelt the fnlneaa of the Godhead bodily.” dren. 

(Ookwaiana, U. 9.) 

8 
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forth to mortal birth from the womb of DevakL . . . It 1b time I should 
Display my power, and relieve the oppreaaed earth from ita load.” 1 

Thcn a chorus of angels exclaimed : 

“In the delivery of thia favored woman, all nature «hall have cause to 
Wllt.”* 

In the sacred book of the Hindoos, called “ Vishnu Purana” 
we read as follows: 

44 Eulogized by the gods, Devaki bore in her womb the lotua-eyed deity, the 
protector of the world. . . . 

“ No peraon could bear to gaze upon Devaki, from the light that invested her, 
and those who contemplated her radiance feit their minds disturbed. The gods, 
in visible to mortals, celebrated her praiaea continually from the time that 
Vishnu waa contained in her person.”* 

Again we read: 

" The divine Vishnu himsdf, the root of the vast universal tree, inacrutable by 
the underetandings of all goda, demons, sagea, and men, past, present, or to 
come, adored by Brahma and all the deities, he who is witbout beginning, 
middle, or end, being moved to relieve the earth of her load, deacended into the 
womb of Devaki, and was bom aa her aon, Yasudeva,” ». e. t Orishna . 4 

Again: 

44 Criahna is the very Supreme Brahma , though it be a mystery* how the 
Supreme should assums (he form of a man”* 

The Hindoo belief in a divine incarnation bas at least, above 
many others, its logical side of conceiving that Gk>d manifeste 
himself on earth whenever the weakness or the errors of humanity 
render his presence neeessary. We find this idea expressed in 
one of their sacred books called the “Bhagmat Geeta” wherein 
it says: 

44 1 (the Supreme One said), I am made evident by my own power, and as often 
aa there is a decline of virtue, and an inaurrection of vice and injuatice in the 
world, I make myself evident, and thus Iappear from age to age, for the preeer- 
vation of the just, the destruction of the wicked, and the eatabliahment of 
virtue. 

Crishna is recorded in the “ Bhagmat Geeta ” as saying to his 
beloved disciple Arjonna: 


> HUt HindoaUn, voL iL p. 887. 

* Ibld. p. 829. 

* Viahou Parana, p. 608. 

«Ibid. p. 440. 

* 41 Now to him that ia of power to eetabüsh 
jon according to my goepel, and the preaching 
of Jeans Christ, according to the revelation of 
the mysUry , whicb waa kept secret since the 


world began.' 4 (Bomana, rri. 16.) 44 And with- 
ont controveray, great ia the mystery of god- 
lineaa : Qod waa manifest in the fleeh, joati- 
fled in the spirit, aeen of angels, preached 
nnto the GentUea, believed on ln the world, 
zeceived op into glory.’ 4 (1 Timothy, iii. IC.) 

• Viahnn Parana, p. 498, noU 8. 

* Qeeta, ch. iv. 
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“ He, O Arjoun, wbo, from conviction, acknowledgeth my divine birth (upon 
quitting his mortal form), entereth into me.” 1 

Again, he says: 

“The foolish, being unacquainted with my aupreme and divine nature, ae 
Lord of all thinge , despise me in this human form , trusting to the evil, diabolic, 
and deceitful principle within them. They are of vain hope, of vain endcavors, 
of vain wisdom, and void of reason; whilst men of great minds, trusting to their 
divine natures, diecover that I am before all thinga and incorruptible, and serve me 
with their hearts undiverted by other gods.”* 

The next in importance among the Godrbegotten and Virgin ,- 
bom Saviours of India, is Buddha ,* who was bom of the Virgin 
Maya or Mary. He in mercy left Paradise, and came down to 
earth becanse he was filled with compassion for the eins and 
miseries of mankind. He sought to lead them into better paths, 
and took their sufferings npon liimself, that he might expiate their 
crimes, and mitigate the pnnishment they must otherwise inevita- 
bly undergo. 4 

Aceording to the Fo-jpen-hing' when Buddha was about to 
descend from heaven, to be born into the world, the angels in 
heaven, calling to the inhabitants of the earth, said : 

“Yemort&ls! adom your earth 1 for Bödhisatwa, the great Mahäsatwa, not 
long hence shall dercend from Tusita to be bom amongst youl make ready and 
preparel Buddha Ls about to descend and be bom r f 

The womb that bears a Buddha is like a casket in which a 
relic is placed; no other being can be conceived in the same recep- 
tacle; the usual secretions are not forraed; and from the time of 
conception, Maha-maya was free from passion, and lived in the 
strictest continence.’ 

The resemblance between this legend and the doctrine of the 
perpetual virginity of Mary the mother of Jesus, cannot but be re- 
marked. The opinion that she had ever borne other children was 
called heresy by Epiphanius and Jerome, long before she had been 
exalted to the Station of supremacy she now oeenpies. 4 


» Bhagavat Geeta, Lectnre iv. p. 62. 

* Ibid., Lectnre iv. p. 70. 

• It 1 b said that there have been several 
Buddhas (see ch. zzix). Wespeakof Oautama. 
Buddha is variously pronounccd and express* 
cd Boudh, Bod, Bot, But, Bud, Bndd, Buddou, 
Bouttn, BoU, Bndso, Pot, Pont, Pota, Poti, 
and Pooti. The Siamese make the final t 
or d qniescent, and sound the Word Po; 
whence the Chinese still further raiy it to Pho 
or Po. Buddha— which means awakened or 
enlighlened (see Müller : 8ci. of Bellg., p. 808) 
-4a the proper wajr in which to spell the 


name. We have adopted this throughout this 
work, regardless of the manner in which the 
writer from which we quote spelle it. 

* Prog. Relig. Ideas, vol. i. p. 86. 

* Fo-pxn-hihg is the life of Gantama Budd¬ 
ha, translated from the Chinese Sanskrit by 
Prof. Samuel Beal. 

* Beal : Hist. Buddha, p. 25. 

T Hardy : Manual of Buddhism, p. 141. 

* A Christian eect called Collyrkrians be* 
lioved that Mary was born of a Virgin, as 
Christ is related to have been born of her 
(See nota to the “Gospel of the Birth of 
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M. l’Abb6 Huc, a French Mißeionary, in spcaking of Buddha, 
aays: 

“ in the eyes of the Buddhists, this personage ia sometimes a man and some- 
times agod, or rather both one and the other, a divine incarnation , a man-god ; 
who catne into the world to enlighten men, to redeem them, and to indicate to 
them the way of safety. 

“ This idea of redemption by a divine incarnation is so general and populär 
among the Buddhists, that du ring our travels in Upper Asia, we everywbere found 
ft expressed in a neat formula. If we addressed to a Mongol or a Thibet&n the 
question, ‘Who is Buddha?’ he would immediately reply: *The Saviour of 
Men. 9 ” 1 

He f urther says: 

“The miraculous birth of Buddha, his life and instructions, contain a great 
number of the moral and dogmatic truths professed in Christianity.’* 

This Angel-Messiah was regarded as the divinely chosen and 
incamate messenger, the vicar of God. He is addressed as “ God 
of Gods,” “ Fatlier of the World,” “Almighty and All-knowing 
Ruler,” and “ Redeemer of All.”* He iß called also “ The Holy 
One,” “The Authorof Happiness,” “TheLord,” “ThePossessorof 
All,” “He who is Omnipotent and Everlastingly tobe Contem- 
plated,” “ The Supreme Being, the Eternal One,” “ The Divinity 
wortliy to be Adorcd by the most praiseworthy of Mankind.” 4 He 
is addressed by Amora—one of his followers—thns: 

“ Reverence be unto thee in the form of Buddha! Rcverence be unto thee, 
the Lord of the Earth! Reverence be unto thee. an incarnation of the Deity! Of the 
Eternal One! Reverence be unto thee, O God, in the form of the God of Mercy; 
the dispeller of pain and trouble, the Lord of all things, the deity, the guardian 
of the uuiverse, the emblem of mercy.”* 

The incarnation of Gautama Buddha is recorded to have been 
brought about by the descent of the divine power called The 
“ Holy Ghost ” Hpon the Virgin Maya? This Holy Ghost, or 


Mary” [Apocryphal]; also King: The Gnostlcs 
and their Remains, p. 01, and Gibbon’s Hist, 
of Borne, vol. v. p. 106, note). This Idea bas 
been recently adopted by the Roman Catholic 
Church. They now claim that Mary was bom 
as immacnlate as her eon. (See Inman's 
Ancient Faiths, vol. t. p. 75, and The Lily of 
Israel, pp. 6-15; also lig. 17, ch. xxxii.) 

“ The gradaal deification of Mary, thongh 
slower in its progress, follows, in the Romish 
Church, a course analogons to that which the 
Church of the first centuries followcd, in elab- 
orating the deity of Jesus. With almost all 
the Catholic writers of our day, Mary is the 
universal mediatrix; all poioer hat been ffiven 


to her in heaven and upon earth . Indeed, 
more than one serious attempt has been al- 
ready made in the Ultramontane camp to 
nnite Mary in some way to the Trinity; and if 
Mariolatry laste mach longer, this will prob- 
ably be accomplished in the end. M (Albert R6- 
ville.) 

1 Huc’s Travels, vol. 1. pp. 896,897. 

* Ibid. p. 827. 

* Oriental Religions, p. 604. 

4 See Bnnsen’s Angel-Messiah. 

* Asiotic Researches, vol. ii. p. 800, and 
King's Gnostics, p. 167. 

4 See Bansen’« Angel-Messiah, pp. 10, Wb 
and 44. 
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bpi nt, descended in the form of a white elephant The Tikaa 
explain this as indicating power and wisdom. 1 

The incarnation of the angel destined to become Buddha took 
place in a spiritual manner. The Elephant is the Symbol of power 
and wisdom; and Buddha was considered the organ of divine 
power and wisdom, as he is called in the Tikas. For these reasons 
Buddha is described by Buddhistic legends as having descended 
from heaven in the form of an Elephant to the place where the 
Virgin Maya was. But according to Chinese Buddhistic writings, 
it was the Holy Ghost, or Shing-Shin, wlio descended on the 
Virgin Maya.* 

The Fopen-hing says: 

“ If a mother, in her dream, behold 
A white elephant enter her right side, 

That mother, when ehe bears a son, 

Shall bear one chief of all the world (Buddha); 

Able to profit all flesh; 

Equally poised between preference and dialike; 

Able to saye and deliver the world and men 
From the deep sea of misery and grief.”* 

In Prof. Fergusson’s “ Tree <md Serpent Warship ” may be 
jeen (Plate xxxiii.) a representation of Maya, the mother of 
Buddha, asleep, and dreaming that a white elephant appeared to 
her, and entered her womb. 

This dream being interpreted by the Brahmans learaed in the 
Fig- Veda , was considered as announcing the incarnation of him 
who was to be in future the deliverer of mankind from pain and 
8orruw. It is, in fact, the form which the Annunciation took in 
Buddhist legends. 4 

11 -Awaked, 

Bliss beyond mortal mother’s fllled her breast, 

And over half the earth a lovely light 
Forewent the morn. The strong hills shook; the waves 
Sank lulled; all flowers that blow by day came forth 
As ’twere high noon; down to the farthest hells 
Passed the Queen’s joy, as when warm sunshine thrills 
Wood glooms to gold. and into all the deeps 
A tender whisper pierced. ‘ Oh ye,’ it said, 

* The dead that are to live, the live who die, 

Uprise, and bear, and hopel Buddha is come I’ 

Whereat in Limbos numberless much peace 

Spread, and the world's heart throbbed, and a wind blew 


• 8m BmL : Hist. Buddha, p. 86, note. Pantheon, and vol. i. of Aslatic Researches.) 
Qmm, the Indian God of Wisdom, is elther 9 Bansen : The Angel-Messiah, p. 88. 

re tn e ee nfed as an elephant, or a man with 9 Beal: Hist. Buddha, pp. 88, 80. 

an etephant'a head. (See Moore’s Hindu 4 Tree and Serpent Wonhip, p. 181. 
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With unknown freahness over land and seas. 

And when the momlng dawned, and this was told, 

The grey dream-readers said, ' The dream Ls goodl 
The Crab is in conjunction with the Sun; 

The Queen shall bear a boy, a holy child 
Of wondroua wisdom, profiting all flesh, 

Who shall deliver men from ignorance, 

Or rule the worid, if he will deign to rule.* 

In this wise was the holy Buddha bom." 

In Fig. 4, Plate xci., the sarne subject is also illnstrated. Prof. 
Fergusßon, referring to it, sajs: 

“ Fig. 4 is another edition of a legend more frequently repeated than almost 
any other in Buddhist Scriptures. It was, with their artists, as great a favorite 
as the Annunciation and Nativily were with Christian paintera.'’ 1 

When Buddha a/oatar descended from the regions of the souls, 
and entered the body of the Virgin Maya, her womb suddenly 
assumed the appearance of clear, transparent crystal, in which 
Buddha appeared, beautiful as a flower, kneeling and reclining on 
his hands. 9 

Buddha’s representative on earth is the Dalai Lama^ or Grand 
Lama , the High Priest of the Tartars. He is regarded as the 
vicegerent of God, with power to dispense divine blessings on 
whomsoever he will, and is considered among the Buddhists to be 
a sort of divine being. He is the Pope of Buddhism. 9 

The Siamese had a Virgin-born God and Saviour whom they 
called Codom. His mother, a beautiful young virgin, being in- 
spired from heaven, quitted the society of men and wandered into 
the most unfrequented parts of a great forest, there to await the 
coming of a god which had long been announced to mankind. 
While she was one day prostrate in prayer, she vrasimpregnctied by 
the sunbeams . She thereupon retired to the borders of a lake, 
between Siam and Cambodia, whereshe was delivcred of a u hea/o- 
enly boy” which she placed within the folds of a lotus, that opened 
to receive him. When the boy grew up, he became a prodigy 
of wisdom, performed miracles, &c. 4 

The first Europeans who visited Cape Comorin, the most 


1 Tree and Serpent Worshlp, p. 212. 

* King : The Qnosttcs and their Rcinains, 
p. 168, and Hist. Hindostan, vol. ii. p. 485. 
R. Spence Hurdy says : “ The body of the 
Queen was transparent, and the child conld 
be distinctly seen, like a priest seated npon a 
throne in the act of saying bana, or like a 
golden Image enclosed in a vase of crystal; 
so that It conld be known how mach he grew 
every sncceeding day.” (Hardy * Mannal of 


Buddhism, p. 144.) The same thing was said 
of Mary, the mother of Jesus. Karly art rep- 
resented the infant distinctly visible in her 
womb. (See Inman’s Anclent Pagan and 
Modern Christian Symbolism, and chap. «It. 
this work.) 

* See BelPs Pantheon, vol. li. p. 84. 

* Squire : Serpent Symbol, p. 185. See also 
Anacalypsis, vol. i. pp. 162 and 808. 
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aoutherly extremity of the peninsula of Hindos tan, were sorprised 
to find the inhabitants worehiping a Lord and Saviour whom they 
called Salivahana . They related that his father’s name was 
Taishaca, but that he was a divine child born of a Virgin , in fact, 
an incamation of the Supreme Vishnu .* 

The belief in a virgin-born god-man is found in the religions 
of China. As Sir John Francis Davis remarks,* “ China has her 
mythology in common with all other nations, and under this head 
we must ränge the persons styled Fo-hi (or Fuh-he), Shm-noong, 
Hoang-ty and tlieir immediate successors, who, like the demigods 
and heroes of Grecian fable, rescued mankind by their ability or 
enterprise from the most primitive barbarism, and havesince been 
invested with superhumxm attributes. The most extravagant pro- 
digies are related of these persons, and the most incongruons 
qnalities attributed to them/’ 

Dean Milman, in his “History of Christianity ” (Yol. i. p. 97), 
refere to the tradition, found among the Chinese, that Fo-hi was 
born of a virgin; and remarks that, the first Jesuit missionaries 
who went to China were appalled at finding, in the mythology of 
that country, a counterpart of the story of the virgin of Judea. 

Fo-hi is said to have been born 3468 years b. o., and, according 
to some Chinese writers, with him begins the historical era and the 
foundation of the empire. When his mother conceived him in 
her womb, a rainbow was seen to surronnd her.* 

The Chinese traditions concerning the birth of Fo-hi are, some 
of them, highly poetical. That which has received the widest ac- 
ceptance is as follows: 

“ Tbree nymphs came down from heaven to wash themselves in a river ; 
but 8carce had they got thcre bcfore the herb lotus appeared on one of their 
garments, with ita coral fruit upon it. They could not imagine whence it pro- 
ceeded, and one was tempted to taste it, whereby she became pregnant and was 
delivered of a boy, who afterwards became a great man, a founder of religion, a 
conqueror, and legislator.” 4 

The sect of Xaca , which is evidently a corruptionof ßuddhism, 
claim that their master was also of supernatural origin. Alvarez 
Semedo, speaking of them, says: 

" The third religious sect among the Chinese is from India, from the parts of 
Hindostan, which sect they call Xaca, from the founder of it, concerning whom 
they fable—that he was conceived by his mother Maya, from a white elephant. 


1 8«e Asiastlc Bes., rol. x., and Anac., rol. 
Lp.ess. 

* Daris: Hist. China, rol. i. p. 161. 


* Thomton; Hist. China, rol. L pp. 81, 

88 . 

« Squire: Serpent Symbol, p. 184. 
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which ehe s&w ln her sleep, and for more purity ehe brought him from one of 
her sides.” 1 

Lao-hiwn, sometimee called Lao-Uze, who is said to have been 
bom in the third year of the emperor Tmg-wcmg, of the Chow 
dynasty (604 b. o.), was another miraculously-born man. He ac¬ 
quired great reputation for sanctity, and marvelous stories were 
told of his birth. It was said that he had existed from all etemity; 
that he had descended on earth and was bom of a virgin , black in 
complexion, described “ marvelous and beautiful as jasper.” Splen¬ 
did temples were erected to him, and he was worshiped as a god. 
His disciples were called u Heavenly Teachers.” They inculcated 
great tenderness toward animals, and considered strict celibacy 
neeessary for the attainmentof perfect holiness. Lao-kiun believed 
in One Ood whom he called Tao, and the sect which he formed is 
called Tao-tse , or u Sect of ßeason.” Sir Thomas Thomton, speak- 
ing of him, says: 

“The mythological historyof this 4 prince of the doctrine of the Taou* 
which is current amongst his followers, represerdt him as a divine emanaüon incar- 
nats in a human farm. They term him the * most high and venerable prince of 
the portals of gold of the palacc of the genü t * and say that he condescended to a 
contact with humanity when he became incorporated with the * miraculous and 
excellent Virgin of jasper.’ Like Buddha, he came out of his mother’s side, and 
was born under a tree. 

The legende of the Taou-tse declare their founder to have existed antecedent 
to the birth of the elements, in the Great Absolute; that he is the 4 pure essence 
of the tßen; * that he is the 4 original ancestor of the prime breath of life;' and 
that he gave form to the heavens and the earth. ”• 

M. Le Compte says: 

“ Those who have made this (the religion of Taou-tsze) their profeesed bus- 
iness, are called Tien+s , that is, 4 Heavenly Doctors; ’ they have houses (Monas- 
teries) given them to live together in society; they erect, in divers parts, templea 
to their master, and king and people honor him with divine worship. ” 

Yu was another virgvnrborn Chinese sage, who is said to have 
lived upon earth many ages ago. Confucius—as though he had 
been questioned about liiin—says: “ I see no defect in the character 

of Yu. He was sober in eating and drinking, and eminently pious 
toward spirits and ancestors.”* 

H&Vrki, the Chinese hero, was of supernatural origin. 

The following is the history of his birth, according to the “ Shih* 
King:” 


* flemedo: Hist. China, p. 89, in Anse., roL 187. See also Chambers 1 « Bncjclo., art. Lao* 

H. p. 887. tsse. 

1 Thorntoo: Hist China, vol. L pp. 184- r Prog. BeUg. Ideas, voL L pp. 904,90&. 
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“His mother, who was childless, had prcscn ted a pure offering and sacri- 
floed, timt her childlessness might be taken away. Shethen trod on atoe-print 
made by öod, and was moved, 1 in the large place where she rested. She became 
pregn&nt; she dwelt rctired; slie gave birth to and nourished a son, who was 
H&u-ki . When ehe had fulfilled her monthß, her first-born son came forth like a 
larnb. There was no bursting, no rending, no injury, no hurt; showing how 
wonderful he would be. Did not God give her comfort? Had he not accepted 
her pure oüering and sacrifice, so that thus easily she brought forth her son?” 9 

Even the sober Confucius (bom b. c. 501) was of eupernatural 
origin. The most important event in Chinese literary and ethical 
history is the birth of Kung-foo-tsze (Confucius), both in its effects 
on the moral Organization of this great empire, and the study of 
Chinese philosophy in Europe. 

Kung-foo-tsze (meaning w the sage Kung ” or “ the wise excel- 
lence”)wasof royal descent; and his family the most ancient in 
the empire, as his genealogy was traceable directly up to Hwang- 
te, the reputed organizer of the state, the first emperor of the setni- 
bistorical period (beginning 2696 b. o.). 

At his birth a prodigious quadruped, called the Ke-lin, appeared 
and prophesied that the new-bom infant “ would be a king with- 
out throne or territory.” Two dragons hovered abont the couch 
of Yenrßhe (his mother), and five celestial sages, or angels, entered 
at the moment of the birth of the wondrous child; heavenly 
strains were heard in the air, and harmonious chords followed 
each other, fast and full. Thus was Confucius ushered into the 
world. 

His dißciples, who were to expound his precepts, were seventy- 
two in number, twebe of whom were his ordinary companions, the 
depositories of his thoughts, and the witnesses of all his actions. 
To them he minutely explained his doctrines, and charged them 
with their propagation after his death. Yan-hwuy was his favorite 
disciple, who, in his opinion, had attained the highest degree of 
moral perfection. Confucius addressed him in terms of great 
affection, which denoted that he relied mainly upon him for the 
accomplishment of his work. s 

Even as late as the seventeenth Century of our era, do we find 
the myth of the virgin-born God in China. 4 


t “The 4 toe-print made by Qod' hu occa- 
■ioned mach specalation of the critica. We 
maj simply draw the concloaion that the poet 
meant to have hie read era believe with him 
that the concepUon of hie hero was supkr- 
Vatubjll.” (Jamee Legge.) 

• The Shih-King, Decade ii. Ode 1. 

• See ThoraUm'a Hist. China, toI. 1. pp. 109, 
J00, and Bnckley’a Citiee of the Ancient World, 


pp. 168-170. 

4 “ Le Dien La des Lamas est n6 d'une 
Vlerge: plaelenrs princes de PAsie, entr’ satres 
VEmjfereur Kltniong , anjoard'hui regnsnt k la 
Chine, et qui e»t de la race de ces Tartares 
Mandhuie, qui conquirent cet empire en lü44, 
croit, et assure lui-mSme, fitre descendu d'une 
Vlerge." (D'Hancarville : Res. Sur POrig., p. 
186, in Anac., toI. ii. p. 97.) 
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All these god-begotten and virgin-bom men were ealled Tim* 
tse , i. €., “ Sons of Heaven.” 

If from China we should turn to Egypt we wonld find that, 
for ages before the time of Jesus of Nazareth, the mediating deity, 
born of a virgin, and without a worldly father, was a portion of the 
Egyptian belief. 1 * * 

Ilorus , who had the epithet of “ Saviour” was b^rn of the 
virgin Isis. “ His birth was one of the greatest Mysteriös of the 
Egyptian religion. Pictures representing it appear on the walls of 
temples.”* He is “ the second emanation of Amon , the son whom 
he begot.”* Egyptian monuments represent the infant Saviour in 
the arms of his virgin mother, or sitting on her knee. 4 An inscrip- 
tion on a inonument, translated by Champollion, reads thus: 

41 0 thou avenger, God, son of & God; 0 thou avenger, Horus, manifested by 
Osiris, engendered of the goddess Isis." 1 

The Egyptian god Ra was born from the side of his mother, 
but was ftot eng endered .* 

The ancient Egyptians also deified kings and heroes, in the 
same manner as the ancient Greeks and Romans. An Egyptian 
king became, in a sense, “ the vicar of God on earth, the infallible, 
and the personated deity.” T 

P. Le Page Renouf, in his Hibbert Lectures on the Religion of 
Ancient Egypt, says: 

44 1 must not quit this part of my subject without a reference to the belief that 
the ruling sovereign of Egypt was the living image and vicegerent of the Sun- 
god (Ra). He toa» invested with the attributes of dmnity, and that in the eariiest 
times of which we possess monumental evidence.” 1 

Menes, who is said to have been the first king of Egypt, was 
believed to be a god.* 

Almost all the temples of the left bank of the Nile, at Thebes, 
had been constructed in view of the worship rendered to the 
Pharaohs, their founders, after their death. 1 * 

On the wall of one of these Theban temples is to be seen a 
picture representing the god Thoth—the messenger of God—telling 


1 See Mahaffy: Proleg. to Anct. Hist, p. 
416, and Bonwick’s Egyptian Belief, p. 406. 

* Bonwick: Egyptian Belief, p. 157. 

* Renouf: Relig. Anct Egypt, p. 162. 

4 See the chapter on “ The Worship of the 
Virgin Mother/’ 

* “ O toi vengeur, Dien Als d’nn Dien; 
O toi vengeur, Horus, manifest* par Osiris, en- 


gendr* d’Isis d6esee.” (Champollion, p. 190.) 
* Bonwick : Egyptian Belief, p. 406. 

T Ibid, p. 247. 

8 Renouf : Religion of Ancient Egypt, p. 
161. 

8 See Bell*8 Pantheon, vol. ii. pp. 67 and 
147. 

18 Bonwick: Egyptian Belief, p. 94& 
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the maiden , Queen Mautmes, that she is to give birth to a divine 
son, who is to be King Amunothph III. 1 

An inscription found in Egypt makee the god Ra say to his son 
Samses III.: 


“Iam thy father; by mearebegottenall thy membersasdivine; Ihave formed 
thy ahape like the Mendeeiao god; 1 have bigotten thee, impregnating thy ven- 
ermble mother. ”* 


Raam-ses , or Ra-me-see, means “ Son of the Sun,” and Ram¬ 
ie* Hek An, a name of Ramses III., means “ engendered by Ra 
(the Sun), Prince of An (Heliopolis).”* 

“ Thotmes III., on the tablet of Karnak, presente offorings to his 
predecessora; so does Ramses on the tablet of Abydos. Even dur- 
ing his life-time the Egyptian king was denominated ‘ Bmeficent 
God: ” 4 


The ancient Babylonians also believed that their kings were 
gods upon earth. A passage from M6naut’s translation of the great 
inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, reads thus: 


“I am Nabu-kuder-usur . . . the flret-born §on of Nebu-pal-usur, King 
o i Babylon. The god Bel himself created me, the god Marduk engendered me, 
and deposited himself the germ of my life in the womb of my mother.”* 


In the life of Zoroaster , the law-giver of the Persian*, the 
common mythos is apparent. He was born in innocence, of an 
immaculate conception, of a ray of the Divine Reason. As soon 
as he was bom the glory from his body enlightened the whole 
room.* Plato informs us that Zoroaster was said to be “ the son of 
Oroinasdes, which was the name the Peraians gave to the Supreme 
God m —therefore he was the Son of God . 

From the East we will turn to the West, and shall find that 
many of the ancient heroes of Grecian and Roman mythology were 
regarded as of divine origin, were represented as men, possessed 
of god-like form, strength and courage; were believed to have 
lived on earth in the remote, dim ages of the nation’s history; to 
have been occupied in their lifo-tlme with thrilling adventures and 
extraordinary Services in the cause of human civilization, and to 
have been after death in some cases translated to a life among the 
gods, and entitled to sacrifice and worehip. In the hospitable 
Pantheon of the Greeks and Romans, a niche was always in readi- 


> Bonwlck: Egyptian JBellef, p. 407. • Speucer’a Principloa of Sociology, vol. L 

* Renoof : Selig, of Anct. Egypt, p. 163. p. 421. 

a See Herbert Spencer'« Prindples of Socl- * Malcolm : Hist Penia, rol. i. p. 404. 
ology, toI. 1. p. 420. T Anac. vol. i. p. 117. 

* Kenrick’s Egypt, vol. i. p. 431. 
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nese for every new divinity who conld produce respectable er©- 
dentials. 

The Christian Father Justin Martyr, says: 

“ It baving reached the Devil’s ears that the prophets liad foretold the Corn¬ 
ing of Christ {the Son of Qod), he set the Heathen Poets to bring forward a great 
many who should be called the sons of Jove. The Devil laying bis scheine in 
this, to get men to imagine that the true history of Christ was of the same char- 
acter as the prodtgious fahles related of the sons of Jove.” 

Among these “ sons of Jove ” may be mentioned the following: 
Hercules was the son of Jupiter by a mortal mother, Alcmene, 
Queen of Thebes. 1 * * Zeus, the god of gods, spake of Hercules, his 
son, and said: “ This day shall a cliild be born of the race of 

Perseus, who shall be the mightiest of the sons of men.”* 

Bacchus was the son of Jupiter and a mortal mother, Semele, 
daughter of Kadmus, King of Thebes.* As Montfaucon says, “ It 
is the son of Jupiter and Semele which the poets celebrate, and 
which the monuments represent.” 4 * 

Bacchus is made to say: 

44 1, son of Deus, am come to this land of the Thebans, Bacchus, whom for- 
merly Semele the daughter of Kadmus bringe forth, being delivered by the 
lightning-bearing flame: and hatring takena mortal form instead of a god’s, I 
have arrived at the fountains of Dirce and the water of Ismenus.”* 

Amphion was the son of Jupiter and a mortal mother, Antiope, 
daughter of Nicetus, King of Boeotia.* 

Prometheus , whose name is derived from a Greek word signify- 
ing foresight and providence, was adeity who united the divine and 
human nature in one person, and was confessedly both man and 
god. T 

Perseus was the son of Jupiter by the virgin Danae, daughter 
of Acrisius, King of Argos.* Divine honors were paid him, and a 
temple was erected to him in Athens. 9 

Justin Martyr (a. d. 140), in his Apology to the Emperor 
Adrian, says: 

44 By declaring the Logos, the flrst-begotten of God, our Master, Jesus Christ, 
to be born of a virgin, without any human mixture, we (Christians) say no mors 
in this than whal you (Pagans) say of those whom you style the Sons of Jove. For 


1 Roman Antiq., p. 124. BelTs Panth., L 
828. Dupuis, p. 258. 

* Tales of Anct. Oreece, p. 66. 

* Greek and Italien Mytho., p. 81. Bell’» 
Panth., i. 117. Roman Antiq., p. 71, and Mur¬ 
ray ’b Mannal Mytho., p. 118. 

4 L’Antiquitb RxpliqnSe, vol. i. p. 290. 

* Eoripides: Bacchae. Quoted by Donlap: 


Spirit Hist, of MaD, p. 200. 

* Beirs Pantheon, vol. L p. 58. Roman An. 
tiquities, p. 188. 

T See the chapter on “ The Crncttbdon of 
Jeena, 11 and Bell'* Pantheon, ii. 196. 

* Bell's Pantheon, vol. ii. p. 170. BaltaofcS 
The A ge of Fable, p. 161. 

* Bell’s Pantheon, vol. iL p. 171. 
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you need not be told what a parcel of sons the writers most in vogue among you 
aasign to Jove. . . . 

“As to tbe Son of God, called Jesus, should we allow him to be nothing more 
than man, yet the title of * the Son of God ’ is very justiflable, upon the account 
of his wisdom, considering that you (Pagans) have your Mercury in worship 
linder the title of the Word, a messenger of God . . . 

“ As to his (Jesus Christ’s) being born of a Virgin, you have your POneu* to 
balanee that” 1 

Mercvry was the son of Jupiter and a mortal mother, Maia, 
danghter of Atlas. Cyllene, in Arcadia, is said to have been the 
ecene of his birth and education, and a magnificent temple was 
erected to him there.* 

AEclvs, king of the Lipari Islands, near Sicily, was the son of 
Jupiter and a mortal mother, Acasta.* 

Apollo was the son of Jupiter and a mortal mother, Latona. 4 
Like Buddha and Lao-Kiun, Apollo, so the Ephesians said, was 
born under a tree; Latona, taking shelter under an olive-tree, was 
delivered there.* Then there was joy among the undying gods in 
Olympus, and the Earth laughed beneath the smile of Heaven. 0 

Aethlivs , who is said to have been one of the institutore of the 
Orphic games, was the son of Jupiter by a mortal mother, Proto- 
genia/ 

Areas was the son of Jupiter and a mortal mother. 0 

Arocbm was the son of Jupiter and a mortal mother. 9 

We might continue and give the names of many more sons of 
Jove, but sufficient has been seen, we believe, to show, in the words 
of Justin, that Jove had a great “ parcel of sons.” “ The images of 
self-restraint, of power used for the good of othere, are prominent 
in the lives of all or almost all the Zeus-bom heroes.” 10 

This Jupiter, who begat so many sons, was the supreme god of 
the Pagans. ln the words of Orpheus: 

“ Jupiter is omnipotent; the flret and the last, the head and the midst; Jupi¬ 
ter, the giver of all things, the foundation of the earth, and the starry heavens.” 11 

The andent Romans were in the habit of deifying their living 
and departed emperors, and gave to them the title of Drvus, or the 
Divine One. It was required throughout the whole empire that 
divine honors should be paid to the emperors. 1 * They had a cere- 

> AdoL 1. ch. xxiL t Beirs Pantheon, toL i. p. 81. 

* BelPs Pantheon, vol. 11. p. 87. Bolftnch: 6 Ibid. p. 81. 

The Age of Fable, p. 19. * Ibid. p. 10. 

* Bell's Pantheon, vol. L p. 85. 19 Beirs Pantheon, 11. p. 80. 

4 Ibid, p. 74, and Bnlflnch : p. 948. 11 Cox : Aryan Mythology, 1L 45. 

9 Tacitns : Annals, Ui. lxi. 19 The Bible for Leamers, toI. ilL p. 8» 

9 Tales of Anct Qreece, p. 4. 
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mony called Apotheosis , or deification. After this ceremony, 
temples, altars, and images, with attribntesof divinity, were erected 
to the new deity. It is related by Eusebius, Tertullian, and Chry- 
sostora, that Tiberius proposed to the Roman Senate the Apotheoeis 
or deification of Jesus Christ 1 ASlius Lampridius, in his Life of 
Alexander Severus (who reigned a. d. 222-235), says: 

“ This emperor had two private chapels, one more honorable than the other; 
and in the former were placed the deifled emperors, and also some eminent good 
men, among them Abraham, Christ, and Orpheus/’* 

Homulus, who is said to have been the founder of Rome, was 
believed to have been the son of God by a pure virgin, Rhea-Sylvia/ 
One Julius Proculus took a solemn oath, that Romulus himself 
appeared to him and ordered him to inform tho Senate of his be- 
ing called up to the assembly of the gods, under the name of Quiri¬ 
nus/ 

Julius Cosswr was supposed to have had a god for a father/ 

Augustm Casar was also believed to have been of celeetial ori¬ 
gin, and had alT the honors paid to him as to a divine person/ His 
divinity is expressed by Virgil, in the following lines: 

“ -Tum, tum thlne eyes, see here thy race divine, 

Behold thy own imperial Roman Sine: 

Cttsar, with all the Julian name survey; 

See wherc the glorious ranks ascend to-day !— 

This—this is he —the chief so long foretold, 

To bless the land where Saturn ruled of old. 

And give the Learaean realms a second eye of goldl 
The promised prince, Augustm the divine, 

Of Caesar’s race, and Jove’s immortal line.” 1 

M The honors due to the gods,” says Tacitus, “were no longer 
sacred: August/m claimed equal worship. Temples were built, 
and statues were erected, to him; a mortal man was adored, and 
priest» and pontifis were appointed to pay him impious homage.”* 

Divine honors were declared to the memory of Claudius, after 
his death, and he was added to the number of the gods. The titles 
“ Our Lord,” “ Our Master,” and “ Our God,” were given to the 
Emperors of Rome, even while living.* 


1 BeU’a Pantheon, vol. i. p. 78. 

* Qnoted by Lardner, vol. lil. p. 157. 

* Draper: Religion and Science, p. 8. 

* Middleton’s Letten from Rome, p. 87. In 
the caee of Jmu, one Saul of Tanna, said to 
be of a worthy and npright character, declared 
moat aolemnly, that Jeana himself appeared 
to him while on his way to Damaacna, and 


again while praylng in thetemple at Jerusalem. 
(Acta xxii.) 

* See Higgins : Anacalypaia, vol. U. p. 845. 
Gibbon’» Rome, vol. 1. pp. 84, 85. 

* Higgins : Anacalypaia, vol. 1. p. 611. 

T JSneid, lib. iv. 

8 Tacitus: Annals, bk. 1. ch. z. 

9 Ibid. bk. ii. ch. Izzxii. and bk. zül. ch. U, 
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In the deification of the Caesars, a testimony upon oath, of an 
eagle’ß flying out of the funeral pile, toward heaven, which was 
suppoeed to convey the soul of the deceased, was the established 
proof of their divinity. 1 

Alexander the Great, Kingof Macedonia (born 356 b. o.), whom 
genins and uncommon success had raised above ordinary men, was 
believed to have been a god upon earth.* He was believed to have 
been the son of Jupiter by a mortal raother, Olympias. 

Alexander at one time visited the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
which was situated in an oasis in the Libyan desert, and the Oracle 
there declared him to be a son of the god. He afterwards issued 
bis ordere, lettere, decrees, &c., styling himself “ Alexander , son of 
Jupiter Ammon”* 

The wordß of the Oracle which declared him to be divine were 
as follows, says Socrates: 

“ Let altars burn and incense pour, please Jove Minerva eke; 

The potent Prince though na tu re frail, bis favor you must seek, 

For Jove from heaven to earth him sent, lo! Alexander king, 

As God he comes the earth to rule, and just law« for to bring.” 4 

Ptolemy , who was one of Alexanders generals in his Eastera 
campaigns, and into whose hands Egypt feil at the death of 
Alexander, was also believed to have been of divine origin. At 
the siege of Rhodes, Ptolemy had been of such signal Service to 
its dtizens that in gratitude they paid divine honors to him, and 
salnted him with tlie title of Soter, i. e., Saviour. By that designa- 
tion, u Ptolemy Soter” he is distinguished from the succeeding 
kings of the Macedonian dynasty in Egypt.* 

Oyrus , King of Persia, was believed to have been of divine 
origin ; he was called the “ Christ ,” or the u Anointed of God,” 
and God’s messenger.* 

Plato , born at Athens 429 b. o., was believed to have been the 
son of God by a pure virgin, called Perictione. T 

The reputed father of Plato (Aris) was admonished in a dream 
to respect the person of his wife until after the birth of the child 
of whicli ßhe was then pregnant by a god. 8 

Prof. Draper, speaking of Plato, says: 

> See Middleton’s Letten from Home, pp. * See Inman: Ancient Falths, vol. i. p. 418. 
17, 88. Bansen : Bible Chronology, p. 5, and The An* 

* See Religion of the Ancient Greek®, p. 81, gel-Mcssiah, pp. 90 and 298. 
and Gibbon’® Rome, vol. t. pp. 84, 86. T See Higgins : Anaealypaia, vol. ii. p. 118, 

a Draper: Religion and Science, p. 8. and Draper : Religion and Science, p. 8. 

« Socrates : Eccl. Hist. Lib. 3, ch. zix. * Hardy : Manual Bndd., p. 141. Higgtna: 

9 Draper: Religion and 8cience, p. 17. Anac., i. 618. 
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44 The Egyptian disciples of Plato would have looked with anger on those 
who rejected the legend that Perictione, the mother of that great philosopher, a 
pure virgin, bad suffered an immaculate conception tbrougb tbe influencea of 
(the god) Apollo, and that the god had declared to Arie , to whom ehe %me betrothed, 
the parentage of the chilcL 

Here wo have the legend of the angel appearing to Joseph— 
to whom Mary was betrothed—believed in by the disciples of 
Plato for centuries before the time of Christ Jesus, the only 
difference being that the virgin’s uaine was Perictione instead of 
Mary, and the confiding husband’s name Aris instead of Joseph. 
We have another similar case. 

The mother of ApoUonius (b. c. 41) was informed by a god, 
who appeared to her, that he himsdf should be born of her . 9 In 
the course of time she gave birth to Apollonius, who became a 
grf.au religious teacher, and performer of miracles.* 

Pythagoras , born about 570 B. o., had divine honore paid him. 
His mother is said to have become impregnated through a spectre , 
or Holy Gliost. His father—or foster-father—was also informed 
that his wife should bring forth a son, who should be a benefactor 
to mankind. 4 

dEsculapius, the great performer of miracles,* was supposed to 
be the son of a god and a worldly mother, Coronis. The Messe- 
nians, who consulted the oracle at Delphi to know where A£scula- 
pius was born, and of what parents, were informed that a god was 
his father, Coronis his mother, and that their son was born at Epi- 
danms. 

Coronis, to conceal her pregnancy from her father, went to 
Epidaurus, where she was delivered of a son, whom she exposed 
on a mountain. Aristlienes, a goat-herd, going in searcli of a goafc 
and a dog missing from his fold, discovered the child, whom he 
would have carried to his home, had he not, upon approaching to 
lift him from the earth, perceived his head encircled with fiery 
rays , whieh made him believe the child was divine. The voice 
of fame soon published the birth of a miraculous infant, upon 
which the people flocked from all quarters to behold {his heavenr 
born child 9 

Being honored as a god in Phenicia and Egypt, his worship 
passed into Greece and Rome. T 


1 Draper : Religion and Science, p. 8. Com- 
pare Lake i. 20-85. 

1 Philoftratiiö, p. 5. 

• See the chapter on Miraclet«. 

* See Higgina: Auac&JypeU, vol. i. p. 15L 


• See the chapter on Miracles. 

* Bell’» Pantheon, i. 27. Roman Aut,, 191, 
Taylor’e Diegeaia, p. 150. 

»Ibid. 
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Simon the Samaritern, surnamed “ Magus ” or the “ Magician,” 
who was Contemporary with Jesus, was believed to be a god. 
In Rome, where he performed wonderful miracles, he was honored 
as a god, and his pietnre placed among the gods. 1 

Justin Martyr, qnoted by Eusebius, teils us that Simon Magus 
attained great honor among the Romans. That he was believed 
to be a god , and that he was worshiped as such. Between two 
bridges upon the River Tibris, was to be seen this inscription: 
“Simoni Deo Sancto,” i. e. “ To Simon the Holy God.”* 

It was customary with all the heroes of the northem nations 
(Danes, Swedes, Norwegians and Icelanders), to speak of tliem- 
ßelves as ßprung from their supreme deity, Odin. The historians 
of those times, that is to say, the poets, never failed to bestow the 
same honor on all those whose praises they sang; and thus they 
multiplied the descendants of Odin as much as they found eon- 
venient. The first-begotten son of Odin was Thor, whom the 
Eddas call the most valiant of his sons. “ Baldur the Good,” the 
“ Beneficent Saviour,” was the son of the Supreme Odin and the 
goddess Frigga, whose worship was transferred to that of the 
Yirgin Mary.* 

In the mythological Systems of America , a virgin-bom god 
was not less clearly reoognized than in those of the Old World. 
Among the savage tribes his origin and character were, for obvious 
reasons, much confused; but among the more advanced nations he 
occupied a well-defined position. Among the nations of Anahuac, 
he bore the name of Quetzalcoatle , and was regarded with the 
highest veneration. 

For ages before the landing of Columbus on its shoree, the 
inhabitants of ancient Mexico worshiped a “Saviour”—as they 
c&lled liim— (Quetzalcoatle) who was bom of a pure virgin? A 
messenger from hea/oen announced to his mother that she shovld 
bear a son without Connection with inan* Lord Kingsborough teils 

us that the annunciation of the virgin Sochiquetzal, mother of 
Quetzalcoatle,—who was styled the “ Queen of Hea/oen ” # —was 
the subject of a Mexican liieroglyph. 7 

The embassador was sent from heaven to this virgin, who had 
two Bisters, Tzochitlique and Conatlique. “These three being 
alone in the house, two of them, on pereeiving the embassador from 
heaven, died of fright, Sochiquefczal remaining alive, to whom the 

* Eusebius: Eccl. Hist., lib. 2, ch. xiii. vl. 166 and 175-6. 

* Ibid. cb. xiii. • Ibid. 

* 8ee Mallet's Northern Antiqaities. • See Kingtborongh: Mexican Antiqnitte% 

4 See Higgina : Anacalypsis, vol. ii. p. 82, yol. ▼». p. 176. 

MWpboffwigh: Mexican Antiqaities, ?ol. T Ibid. p. 175. 
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embassador announced that it was the will of God that ehe 
should conceive a son.” 1 She therefore, according to the predio- 
tion, “ conceived a son, without connection with man , who waa 
called Quetzalcoatle.”* 

Dr. Daniel Brinton, in bis “ Mythe of the New World,” says: 

“ The Central figure of Toltec mythology iß QueUalcoatle. Kot an sathor 3 A 
ancient Mexico, but has something to say about the glorious days when be mied 
over the land. Ko one denies bim to have been a god. Be wu bom cf a t irg m 
in the land of 7\Ua or TlopaUan 

The Mayas of Yucatan had a virgin-born god, corresponding 
entirely with Qnetzalcoatle, if he was not the same under a differ¬ 
ent narae, a conjectnre very well snstained by the evident relation- 
ship between the Mexican and Mayan mythologies. He was named 
Zama y and was the only-begotten son of their snpreme god, Kin» 
chahan. 4 

The Muyscas of Columbia had a similar hero-god. Accord¬ 
ing to their traditionary history, he bore the name of Bochioa . 
He was the incarnation of the Great Father, whose sovereignty and 
paternal care he einblematized. 8 

The inhabitants of Nicaragua called their principal god Thom- 
athoyo; and said that he had a son, who came down to earth, 
whose name was Theotbilahe, and that he was their general in- 
8tructor. 4 

Wefind a corresponding character in the traditionary history of 
Peru . The Sun—the god of the Peruvians—deploring their mis¬ 
erable condition, sent down bis son, Ma/nco Capac, to instrnct 
them in religion, &c. T 

We have also traces of a similar personage in the traditionary 
Votan of Guatemala ; but our accounts concerning him are more 
vague than in the cases above mentioned. 

We find this traditional character in countries and among tribes 
where we would be least apt to suspect its existence. In ßrazilj 
besides the common belief in an age of violence, during which the 
world was destroyed by water, there is a tradition of a supernatural 
personage called Zorne , whose history is similar, in some respects, 
to that of Qnetzalcoatle. 8 

The semi-civilized agricultural tribes of Florida had like tradi- 
tionß. The Cherokees , in particular, had a priest and law-giver 


1 See Klngsboroagh : Mexican Antiqaities, 4 Sqaire: Serpent Symbol, p. 187. 
▼ol. vi p. 170. • Ibid. p. 188. 

* Ibffl. p. 160. • Ibid. 

• Brintoo : Mythe of the New World, pp. T Ibid. 

ISO, 181. • Ibid. p. 100. 
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eeeenUaUy corresponding to Quetzalooatle and Bochica . He was 
their great prophet, and bore the name of Wasi. “ He told them 
what had been from the beginning of the worid, and what would 
be, and gave the people in all things directions what to do. He 
appointed their feasts and fasts, and all the ceremonies of their re- 
ligion, and enjoined npon them to obey his directions from generar 
tion to generation.” 1 * * 4 

Among the savage tribes the same notions prevailed. The 
Eduee of the Califomians tanght that there was a snpreme Creator, 
Niparaga, and that his son, Quaagagp , came down npon the earth 
and instrncted the Indians in religion, &c. Finally, throngh 
hatred, the Indians killed him ; but although dead, he is incorrup- 
tible and beautiful. To him they pay adoration, as the mediaiory 
power between earth and the Snpreme Niparaga.* 

The Iroquois also had a beneficent being, uniting in himself the 
character of a god and man , who was called Tcvrengawagan. He 
imparted to them the knowledge of the laws of the Great Spirit, es- 
tablished their form of government, &c.* 

Among the Algonqtdns , and particnlarly among the Ojibways 
and other remnants of that stock of the North-west, this intermedi- 
ate great teacher (denominated, by Mr. Schoolcraft, in his “ Notes 
of the lroquoie” “ the great incamation of the North-west ”) is fully 
recognized. He bears the name of Michabou , and is represented 
as the ßrstrbom eon of a great celestial Manüou , or Spirit , by an 
earthly mother , and is esteemed the friend and protector of the 
human race.* 

I think we can now say with M. Dupuis, that “ the idea of a 
God, who came down on earth to save mankind, is neither new nor 
peculiar to the Christians,” and with Cicero, the great Roman ora- 
tor and philosopher, that “ brave, famous or powerful men, after 
death, came to be gods, and they are the very ones whom we are 
accnstomed to worship, pray to and venerate.” 

Taking for granted that the synoptic Gospels are historical, there 
is no proof that Jesus ever claimed to be either God, or a god ; on 
the other hand, it is quite the contrary.* As Viscount Amberly says: 
“ The best proof of this is that Jesus never, at any period of his life, 


1 Squire: Serpent Symbol, p. 191. 

• Ibld. 

• Ibld. 

4 Ibld, p. 198. 

• *‘H we aeck, in the first three Oospels, to 
know what bis biographen thought of Jesus, 
we lud his tru* ftumatiity plsinly ststed, and lf 


we possessed only the Gospel of Mark and the 
dlsconnes of the Apoetles in the Acts, the 
whole Chrlstology of the New Testament would 
be reduced to this: that Jesus of Nasareth was 
*a propfut mighty in desds and in toords, 
made by God Christ and Lord.’" (Albert 
Tille.) 
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desired bis followers to worship hiin, eitber as God, or as tbe Son 
of God,” in the sense in wbich it is now underatood. Had he be- 
lieved of bimself wbat his followers subsequently believed of him, 
that he was one of tbe eonstituent persons in a divine Trinity, be 
must bave enjoined his Apostles botb to address bim in prayer 
themselves, and to desire their converts to do likewise. It is 
quite plain tbat he did nothing of the kind, and that they never 
snpposed him to have done so. 

Belief in Jesus as the Messiah was taught as the firet dogma 
of 0hri8tianity, but adoration of Jesus as God was not taught 
at all. 

But we are not left in this matter to depend on conjectural 
infcrences. The words put into the mouth of Jesus are plain. 
Whenever occasion arose, he asserted his inferiority to the Eather, 
though, as no one had then dreamt of his eqnality, it is natural that 
the occasions should not have been frequent. 

He made himself inferior in hnowledge when he said that of 
the day and hour of the day of judgment no one knew, neither the 
angek in heaven nor the Son; no one except the Father. 1 

He made himself inferior in power when he said that seats on 
his right hand and on his left in the kingdom of heaven were not 
his to give.* 

He made himself inferior in virtue when he desired a certain 
man not to address him as “ Good Master,” for there was none good 
but God.* 

The words of his prayer at Gethsemane, “ all things are possible 
unto thee ,” imply that all things were not possible to him, while its 
conclusion u not what I will, but what thou wüt ,” indicates Submis¬ 
sion to a superior, not the mere execution of a purpose oFhis own. 4 
Indeed, the whole prayer would have been a mockery, useless for any 
purpose but the deception of his diseiples, if he had himself been 
identical with the Being to whom he prayed, and had merely been 
giving effect by his death to their common counsels. While the 
cry of agony from the cross, “ My God , my God! why hast 
thou forsaken me t m would have been quite unmeaning if the 
person forsaken , and the person forsaking , had been one and 
the same. 

Either , then, we must assume that the language of Jesus has 
been misreported, or we must admit that he never for a moment 
pretended to be co-equal, co-etemal or consubstantial with God . 


1 Mark, xiii. 82. 
* Hafk, x. 40. 


* Mark, x. 18. 

4 Mark, x!t. 86. 


4 Mark, xy. 84. 
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It also follows of necessity from both the genealogiesj that tlieir 
Compilers entertained no doubt that Joseph was the father of Jesus. 
Otherwise the descent of Joseph would not have been in the least 
to the point. All attempts to reconcile this inconsistency with the 
doctrine of the Angel-Messiah bas been without avail, although the 
moet learned Christian divines, for many generations past, have 
endeavored to do so. 

So, too, of the stories of the Presentation in the Temple,* and 
of the child Jesus at Jerusalem,* Joseph is called. his father. 
Jesus is repeatedly -described as the son of the carpenterf or the 
son of Joseph , without the least indication that the expression is 
not strictly in accordance with the fact.* 

If his parents fail to understand him when he says, at twelve 
years old, that he must be about his Father’s business;* if he 
afterwards declares that he finds no faith among his nearest rela- 
tions; 7 if he exalts his faithful disciples above his unbelieving 
mother and brothers ;* above all, if Mary and her other sons put 
down his prophetic enthusiasm to vnsanityf —then the untrust- 
worthy nature of these stories of his birth is absolutely eertain. 
If even a little of what tliey teil us had been true, then Mary ab 
least would have believed in Jesus, and would not have failed so 
utterly to understand him. ,# 

The Gospel of Mark—which, in this respect, at least, abides 
most faithfully by the old apostolic tradition—says not a word 
about Bethlehem or the miraoulous birth . The congregation of 
Jerusalem to which Mary and the brothers of Jesus belonged, 11 and 
over which the eldest of them, James, presided, 1 * can have known 
nothing of it; for the later Jewish-Christian communities, the 
80 -called Ebionites, who were descended from the congregation at 
Jerusalem, called Jesus the son of Joseph. Nay, the story that 
the Hohy Spirit was the father of Jesus, must have risen among 


1 Matt and Lake. 

“The paseagee which appear moet con- 
flrmatory of Christ 'b Deity, or Divine natare, 
are, in the first place, the narratives of the In* 
carnation and of the Miraculous Concoption, as 
given by Matthew and Luke. Now, the two 
narratives do not harmonize with each other; 
they nentralize and negative the geruaiogks on 
which depend so large a portion of the proof of 
Jeans being the Messiah—the marvelloas state* 
ment they contain is not referred to in any 
sabseqaent portion of the two Gospels, and is 
tacitly bat positively negatived by several pas- 
sages—it is never mentioned in the Acts or in 
the Bplstles, and was evidently anknown to all 
the Apostles—and, finally, the tone of the nar¬ 


rative, especially In Lake, is poetlcal and le- 
gendary, and bears a marked similarity to the 
stories contained in the Apocryphal Gospels.“ 
(W. R. Greg : The Creed of Christendom, p. 
829.) 

• Lake, ii. 27. 9 Lake, U. 41-48. 

4 Matt. xiii. 66. 

* Luke, iv. 22. John, i. 46; vi. 48. Loks, 
Ui. 23. 

* Lake, ii. 60. 

T Matt. xiii. 67. Mark, vL 4. 

9 Matt. xü. 48-60. Mark, ÜL 88-96. 

• Mark, Ui. 21. 

19 Dr. Ilooykaas. 

*» Acts, i. 14. 

19 Acts, xxi. 18. Ga*. lL 19-81. 
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the Greeks , or elsewhere, and not among the first beliefere, wlio were 
Jews, for the Hebrew Word for spirit is of the feminine gend&r / 
The immediate snccessors of the “ congregation at Jerusalem” 
—to which Mary, the mother of Jesus, andhis brothers belonged— 
were, as we havc ßeen, the Ebionites. Eusebius, the first ecclesi- 
astical historian (born a. d. 264), speaking of the Ebionites (♦. e. 
“ poor men ”), teil us that they believed Jesus to be w a simple and 
common manf born as other men, “ of Mary and her husband”* 
The views held by the Ebionites of Jesus were, it is said, 
derived from the Gospel of Matthew, and what they leamed direct 
from the Apostles. Matthew had been a hearer of Jesus, a com- 
panion of the Apostles, and had seen and no doubt conversed with 
Mary. When he wrote his Gospel everything was fresh in his 
mind, and there could be no object, on his part, in writing the life 
of Jesus, to state falsehoods or omit important truths in order to 
deceive his countrymen. If what is stated in the interpolated first 
two chapters, concerning the miraculous birth of Jesus, were true, 
Matthew would have known of it; and, knowing it, why should 
he omit it in giving an account of the life of Jesus?* 

The Ebionites, or Nazarenes, as they were previously called, 
were rejected by the Jews as apmtatee y and by the Egyptian and 
Roman Christians as heretics , therefore, until they completely 
disappear, their history is one of tyrannical persecution. Al- 
though some traces of that obsolete sect may be discovered as late 
as the fourth Century, they insensibly melted away, either into the 
Roman Christian Church, or into the Jewish Synagogue, 4 and with 
them perished the original Gospel of Matthew, the onl/y Gospel 
written by an apostle . 

“ Who, where masses of men are burning to burst the bonds of 
time and sense, to deify and to adore, wants what seems earth-bom, 
prosaic fact? Woe to the man that dares to interpose it! Woe 
to the sect of faithful Ebionites even, and on the very soil of Palea 
tine, that dare to maintain the earlier, lmmbler tradition ! Swiftly 
do they become heretics, revilers, blasphemers, though sanctioned 
by a James, brother of the Lord.” 

Edward Gibbon, speakiug of this most unfortunate sect, 
says: 

“ A laudable regard for the honor of the first proselytes has countenanced the 
belief, the hope, the wish, that the Ebionites, or at least the Nazarenes, were 


> See The Bible for Learne», vol. Ul. p. 07. gated this enbject in bis “ Christ of lo 

* Eusebius : Eccl. Hist., lib. 3, cb. zxir. Which the rcader is reforrcd. 

■ Mr. Georgs Heber has thorougbly inresti- • See Gibbon's Home, toI. i. pp. 616-017. 
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distinguished only by their obstinate perseverance in the practice of the Mosaic 
rites. Their churches have disappesred, their books are obliterated , their obecure 
freedom might allow a latitude of faith, and the softness of their infant creed 
would be variously moulded by the zeal of prejudice of thres hundred years. 
Vet the most charitable criticiam must refuse these sectaries any knowledge of 
the pure and proper divinity of Christ. Educated in the school of Jewißh 
propbecy and prejudice, they had never been taugbt to elevate their hope above 
a human and temporal Messiah. If they had courage to hail their king when ha 
appeared in a plebeian garb, their grosser apprehensions were incapable of dis- 
ceming their God, i oho had itudioudy düguüed hü celestial eharacter under tht 
nams and per mm of a mortaL 

11 The familiär companions of Jesus of Nazareth conversed with their friend 
and countryman, who, in all the actions of rational and human life, appeared of 
the same spedes with themselves. His progress from infancy to youth and man- 
hood was marked by a regulär increase in stature and wisdom; and after a pain- 
ful agony of mind and body, he ezpired on the cross.” 1 

The Jewish Christians then—the congregation of Jerusalem, 
and their immediate successors, the Ebionitesor Nazarenes—saw in 
their master nothing more than a man . From this, and the other 
facts which we have seen in this chapter, it is evident that the 
man Jesus of Nazareth was deilied long after his death, just as 
many other men had been deiiied centuries before his time, and 
even after. Until it had been settled by a council of bishops that 
Jesus was not only a God, but “ God himself in humam form? 
who appeared on earth, as did Crishna of old, to redeem and 
save mankind, there were many theories conceming his nature. 

Among the early Christians there were a certain dass called by 
the later Christians Heretics. Among these may be mentioned the 
“ Carpocratians,” named after one Carpocrates. They maintained 
that Jesus was a mere man, born of Joseph and Mary, like other 
mm, but that he was good and virtuous. “ Some of them have the 
vanity,” says Irenceus , “ to think that they may equal, or in some 
respects exceed, Jesus himself.”* 

These are called by the general name of Gnostics, and compre- 
hend almost all the sects of the first two agesl They said that “all 
the ancients, and even the Apostles themselves, received and taught 
the same things which they held; and that the truth of the Gospel 
had been preserved tili the time of Victor, the thirteenth Bishop of 
Borne, but by his successor, Zephyrinus, the truth had been cor- 
rupted. m 

Eusebius, speaking of Artemon and his followers, who denied 
the divinity of Christ, says: 


i Gibbon*« Rome, vol. Ir. pp. 488, 489. 

• See Lardner'a Work«, yoL yUL pp. 896, 896. 


»Ibid. p. 806. 
4 Ibid. p. 671. 
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“ They affirm that all our ancestoro, jea, and the Aposlles themaelTm, wert 
of the same opinion, and taught the warne with them, and that this their troe 
doctrine (for so they call it) was preached and embraced unto the timn of Victor, 
the Ihirteenth Blahop of Borne after Peter, and corrupted by hls imrrmmr 
Zephyrinna.” 1 

There were also the “ Cervnthians ,” n&med after one Cerinthns, 
who maintained that Jeans was not born of a virgin, which to them 
appeared impossible, bat that he was the son of Joseph and Mary, 
iorn dUogether as other men eure; bat he excelled all men in vir- 
tue, knowledge and wisdom. At the time of his baptism, “the 
Christ ” came down npon him in the shape of a dove, and Ufl 
him at the time of his crucifbdon.* 

Irenaus, speaking of Cerinthns and his doctrines, says: 

“ He represents Jesus as the son of Joseph and Mary, according to the ordi- 
nary course of human generation, and not as having been born of a virgin. He 
believed nererthelees that he was more righteous, prudent and wise than most 
men, and that the Christ descended upon, and entered into him, at the tlmn 
of his baptism. 1 ' * 

The Dooetes were a numerons and leamed sect of Asiatic Chris¬ 
tians who invented the Phountastic System, which was afterwards pro- 
mnlgated by the Marcionites, the Manicheans, and various other sects. 

They denied the truth and authenticity of the Gospels, as far as 
they related to the conception of Mary, the birth of Jesus, and the 
thirty years that preceded the exercise of his ministry. 

Bordering npon the Jewish and Gentile world, the Cerinthians 
labored to reconcile the Onostio and the Ebionite y by confessing in 
the ewme Messiah the snpematural nnion ot a man and a god; and 
this mystio doctrine was adopted, with many fanciful improve- 
ments, by many sects. The hypothesis was this: that Jesus of 
Nazareth was a mere mortal, the legitimate son of Joseph and 
Mary, bnt he was the best and wisest of the human race, selectöd as 
the worthy instrument to restore npon earth the worship of the 
true and snpreme Deity. When he was baptized in the Jordan, 
and not tili then , he becarae more than man. At that time, the 
Christ^ the first of the jEons, } the Son of God himself, descended 
on Jesus in the form of a dove, to mhdbit his mind, and direct his 
actions during the allotted period of his ministry. When he was 
delivered into the hands of the Jews, the Christ forsook him, flew 
back to the world of spirits, and left the solitary Jesus to sufiEer, to 


1 laatMna: Bocl. Hist, lib. 5, ch. zxr. * Lardner: rol. rill. p. 4M. 

8 Iranau«: AgaUuit Henties, bk. 1. c. xzlv 
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complain, and to die. This is why he said, wliile hanging on the 
cross : "My God I My God! why hast thoa forsaken me?” 1 

Here, then, we see the first budding out of—what was termed by 
the true followers of Jesus— heretical doctrines. The time had 
not yet come to make Jesus a god , to claim that lie had been 
bom of a virgin. As he must, however, have böen different from 
other mortals—tliroughout the period of bis ministry, at least—the 
Christ must have entered into him at the time of bis baptism, and 
<u mysteriousty disappeared when he was delivered into the hands 
of the JewB. 

In the course of time, the ßeeds of the faith, which had slowly 
arisen in therocky and ungrateful soil of Judea, were transplanted, 
in full maturity, to the happier climes of the Gentiles ; and the 
strangers of Home and Alexandria, who had never beheld the man* 
hood , were more ready to embrace the divinity of Jesus. 

The polytheist and the philosopher, the Greek and the barba- 
rian, were alike accustomed to receive—as we have seen in this 
chapter—a long succession and infinite chain of angels, or deities, 
or (Bons, or emanations, issuing from the throne of light. Nor could 
it seem stränge and incredible to them , that the first of the (Bons, 
the Logos, or Word of God, of the same substance with the Father, 
fihould deseend upon earth, to deliver the human race from vice 
and error. The histories of their countries, their ödes, and their 
religions were teeming with such ideas, as happening in the past, 
and they were also looking for and expecting an Angd-Messiah .* 

Centuries rolled by, however, before the doctrine of Christ 
Jesus, the Angel-Messiah, became a settled question, an established 
tenet in the Christian faith. The dignity of Christ Jesus was 
measured b y private judgment, according to the indefinite rvle of 
Scripture , or tradüion or reaeon . But when his pure and proper 
divinity had been established on the ruins of Arianism, the faith 
of the Catholics trembled on the edge of a precipice where it was 
impossible to recede, dangcrous to stand, dreadfnl to fall; and the 
manifold incorweniences of their crecd were aggravated Ly the sub¬ 
lime character of their theology. They hesitated to pronounce that 
God himsdfi the second person of an equal and consubstantial 
Trinity, was manifested in the flesh 9 that the Being who pervades 
the universe had been confined in the womb of Mary ; that his 


* 8«e Gibbon’sRome, vol. iv. pp. 490-405. 

* Not a uorldly Mutiah, as the Jewa looked 
for, trat an Angsl-Messiah, such an one aa 
alwaya came at the end of a cycU. We ahall 
tieat of this snbject anon, when we answer the 


queation uhy Jeans was believed to be an 
Avatar, by the Gentiles, and not by the Jews; 
why, in fpct, the doctrine of Christ incamaU 
in Jeans succeeded and prospered. 

• “ This strong expreeaion might be jastiüed 
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eternal duration had been marked by the days, and months, and 
years of human existence; that the Almighty Ood had bem 
scourged and crucißed / that his impaasible essence had feit pain 
and anguish ; that his omniscience was not exempt from igno- 
rance; and that the source of 1/ife (und immortality expvred on 
Mount Cabary. 

These alarming consequences were affirmed with unblushing 
simplicity by Apollinaris, Bishop of Laodicea, and one of the lami¬ 
naries of the Church. The son of a learned grammarian, he was 
skilled in all the Sciences of Greece ; eloquence, erudition, and phil« 
osophy, conspicuous in thj volumes of Apollinaris, were humbly 
devoted to the Service of religion. 

The worthy friend of Athanasius, the worthy antagonist of 
Julian, he bravely wrestled with the Arians and polytheists, and 
though he affected the rigor of geometrical demonstration , his com- 
mentaries revealed the literal and allegorical sense of the Scripturea. 

A mystery , which had long floated in the looseness of populär 
belief, was defined by his perverse diligence in a technical form, 
and he firstproclaimed the memorable words , “One incamate na* 
ture of Christ” 1 

This was about a. d. 362, he being Bishop of Laodicea, in Syria, 
at that time.* 

The recent zeal against the errors of Apollinaris reduced the 
Catholics to a seeming agreement with the dovble^natwre of Cerin- 
thus. But instead of a temporary and occasional alliance, they 
established, and Christians still ernbrace, the substantial, indissolu- 
ble, and everlasting union of a perfect Ood with a perfect man, 
of the second person of the Trinity with a reasonable soul and 
hnman flesh. In the beginning of the fifth Century , the unity of 
the two natures was the prevailing doctrine of the church.* From 
that time, until a comparatively recent period, the cry was: 
“ May those who di/oide Christ 4 be divided with the sword / may 


by tho langnag© of St Paal (Ood wes manifest 
In the flesh, jnstifled ln the splrit, seen of an* 
gols, &c. I. Timothy, UL 16), bat we are de* 
cei ved by oar modern Bibles. The word which 
was altered to Ood at ConstanÜnople in the be* 
glnning of the eixth Century: the trae meanlng, 
which is visible in the Latin and Syriac ver* 
«Ions, still exl8ts in the reasoning of tbe Greek, 
as well as of the Latin fathers; and this fraad, 
with that of the ihres witnesses of St. John 
(I« John, v. 7), is admirably detected by Sir 
Isaac Newton. 11 (Gibbon's Borne, iv. 496, note.) 
Ptan Milman says: “ The weight of an* 


thority is so mach against the common read* 
ing of both these points (i. I. Tim. Ui. 16, 
and I. John, v. 7), that they are no longer 
orged by prndent controversialists. 11 (Note ln 
Ibid.) 

* Gibbon's Rome, vol. Iv. pp. 499-497. 

* See Chambers’s Bncyclopeedla, art. “Apol¬ 
linaris. 11 

■ Gibbon’s Rome, vol. iv. p. 408. 

* That is, separate him from God the Father, 
by saying that he y Jesus of Nazareth, was no t 
really and tmly God Almighty himseif in hirmtl 
form. 
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ihey be Amen in pieces, may ihey be bumed alive /” These were 
ictoally the words of a Christian synod. 1 Is it any wonder that 
after this came the dark agest How appropriate is the name 
which has been applied to the Centimes which followed! Dark 
indeed they were. Now and then, however, a ray of light was 
Been, which gave evidence of the coming morn, whose glorions 
light we now enjoy. Bat what a grand light is yet to come from 
the noon<day sun, which mast shed its glorions rays over the whole 
earth, ere it sets. 


* Bm Gibbon 1 « Rone, rol. It. p. 516 
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THE STAB OF BETHLEHEM. 

Beino bora in a miracnlons manner, as other great personages 
had been, it was necessary that tbe miracles attending tbe births of 
these virgin-born gods sliould be added to tbe history of Christ 
Jesus, otberwise tbe legend would not be complete. 

Tbe first which we sball notice is tbe story of the star 
whicb is said to have beraldcd bis birtli, and whicb was designated 
“ hü star.” It is related by tbe Matthew narrator as follows :* 

“ When Jesus was bom in Bethlehem, of Judea, in the days of Herod the 
king, behold, there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, saying: * Where 
is he that is born King of the Jews ? for we have seen hi* star in the east, and 
are come to worship him.’ ” 

Berod the king, liaving beard these things, he privately called 
the wise men, and inquired of them what time the Star ap- 
peared, at tbe same time sending tbem to Bethlehem to search 
diligently for the young cbild. The wise men, accordingly, de- 
parted and went on tlieir way towards Bethlehem. “The star 
which they saw in the cast went before them, tili it came and 
stood ov<»r where the young child was.” 

The general legendary character of this narrative—its similarity 
in style with those contained in the apocryphal gospels—and more 
especially its conformity with those astrological notions which, 
though prevalent in the time of the Matthew narrator, have been 
exploded by the sounder scientific knowledge of our days—all unite 
to stamp upon the story the impress of poetic or mythic fiction. 

The fact that the writer of this story speaks not of a star bnt 
of hü star, Shows that it was the populär belief of the people 
among whom he lived, that each and every person was bom under 
a star, and that this one which liad been seen was hü star . 

All ancient nations were very superstitious in regard to the 
influence of the stars upon human affairs, and this ridiculous idea 
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las been handed down, in some places, even to the present day. 
Dr. Hooykaas, speaking on thiß snbject, says: 

“ In andent times the Jews, like other peoples, might very well believe that 
there was some immediate Connection between the stars and the life of man—an 
idea which we still preserve in the forme of Speech that so-and-so was born 
nnder a lucky or under an evil Star. They might therefore suppose that the 
hirth of greatmen, such as Abraham, for instance, was announced in the heavens. 
ln our Century, however, if not before, all serious belief in astrology has ceased, 
and it would be regarded as an act of the grossest Superstition for any one to 
have his horoscope drawn; for the courae, the appearance and the disappearance 
of the heavenly bodies have been long determined with mathematical precision 
by Science. ” 1 

The Rev. Dr. Geikie says, in his Life of Christ :* 

“ The Jews had al ready, long before Christ's day, dabbled in astrology, and 
the various forma of magic which became connected with it. . . . They 

were much given to cast horoscopes from the numerical value of a name. 
Everywhere throughout the whole Roman Empire, Jewish magicians, dream cx- 
pounders, and sorcerers, were found. 

“ * The life and portion of children,’ says the Talmud , ‘ hang not on righteous- 
ness, but on their star.’ * The planet of the day has no virtue, but the planet of 
the hour (of nativity) has much.’ * When the Messiah is to be revealed,’ says the 
book Sohar, * a star will rise in the east, shining in great brightness, and men 
other stars round it will fight against it on every aide. ’ ‘ A star will rise in the 
east, which is the star of the Messiah, and will remain in the east fifteen days.* ” 

The moment of every man’s birth being suppoeed to determine 
every circamstance in his life, it was only necessary to find out in 
wh&t mode the oeUstial bodies —supposed to be the primary wheels 
to the universal machine—operated at that moment, in order to 
discover all that would happen to him afterward. 

The regularity of the risings and settings of the fixed stars, 
thongh it announced the changes of the seasons and the orderly 
variations of nature, could not be adapted to the capricious muta- 
bility of human actions, fortnnes, and adventuree: wherefore the 
astrologers had recourse to the planets, whose more complicated 
revolutions offered more varied and more extended combinations. 
Their different returns to certain points of the Zodiac, their 
relative positions and conjunctions with each other, were supposed 
to influence the affairs of men; whence daring impostors presumed 
to foretell, not only the destiuies of individuals, but also the rise 
and fall of empires, and the fate of the world itself.* 

The inhabitants of India are, and have always been, very super- 
stitious conceming the stars. The Rev. D. O. Allen, who resided 

* See Knight: Andent Art and Mjthotogr 

p. 63, 
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in India for twenty-five years, and who undoubtedly became thor- 
ouglily acquainted with the superstitions of the inhabitants, says on 
this subject: 

44 So strong are the superetitious feeliogs of many, conceming the suppoeed 
influence of the stars on human affairs, that some days are lucky, and othen 
again are unlucky, that no argumenta or promises would Induce them to deviate 
from the course which these »tars, aigns, &c., indicate, as the way of safety, pro#- 
perity, and happineaa. The evila and inconyeniencea of these auperatitiona and 
prejudices are among the things that preas heavily upon the people of India.” 1 

The Ndkshaiias —twenty-seven constellations which in Indian 
astronomy separate the moon’s path into twenty-seven divisions, as 
the ßigns of the Zodiac do that of the eun into twelve—are re- 
garded aa deities who exert a vast influence on the destiny of men, 
not only at the moment of their ontrance into the world, bnt dur- 
ing their whole passage through it. These formidable constella¬ 
tions are consulted at births, marriages, and on all occasions of 
family rejoicing, distress or calamity. No one undertakes a jottr- 
ney or any important matter except on days which the aspect of 
the Nakshatias renders lucky and auspicious. If any constellation 
is unfavorable, it must by all means be propitiated by a ceremony 
called S’anti. 

The Chinese were very superstitions conceming the stars. They 
annually published astronomical calculations of the motions of the 
planets, for every hour and minute of the year. They considered 
it important to be very exaet, because the hours, and even the 
minutes, are lucky or unlucky, according to the aspect of the stan. 
Borne days were considered peculiarly fortunate for marrying, or 
beginning to build a house; and the gods are better pleased with 
saadfice offered at certain hours than they are with the same oere- 
mony performed at other times.* 

The ancient Perstans were also great astrologers, and held the 
stars in great reverence. They believed and taught that the 
destinies of men were intimately connected with their motions, and 
therefore it was important to know under the influence of what 
star a human soul made its advent into this world. Astrologen 
swarmed throughout the country, and were consulted upon all im¬ 
portant occasions.* 

The ancient Egyptians were exactly the same in this respect 
According to Ohampollion, the tomb of Ramses V., at Thebes, con- 
tains tables of the constellations, and of their influence on human 
beings, for every hour of every month of the year. 4 


* Aüen'a Iodla, p. 400. 

■ Bm Prag. Bellg. Idau, roL I. p. »1. 


• Ibid. p. 901. 

4 See Eenrick'i S gypi , roL L p. 400. 
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The Buddhist»’ sacred books relate that the birth of Buddha 
was announced in the heavens by an asterim which was seen rising 
on the horizon. It is called the “ Messianic starr 1 

The Fo-pen-hing says: 

44 The time of Bödhisatwa’s incarnation is, when the constellation Ktoei is 
in conjunction with the 8un. ”* 

11 Wise men,” known as “ Holy Rißhiß,” were informed by these 
celestial signs that tho Messiah was born.* 

In the Rämäycma (one of the sacred books of the Hindoos) 
the horoscope of Rama’s birth is given. He is said to have been 
bom on the 9th Tithi of the month Gaitra. The planet Jupiter 
figured at his birth; it being in Cancer at that time. 4 Rama was 
an incarnation of Vishnu. When CrisJma was born “ his stars ” 
were to be seen in the heavens. They were pointed out by one 
Nared, a great prophet and astrologer. 9 

Without going through the list, we can say that the birth of 
every Indian Avatar was foretold by celestial signs* 

The same myth is to be found in the legends of China. Among 
others they relate that a star figured at the birth of Yu, the 
founder of the first dynasty which reigned in China, 7 who—as we 
gaw in the last chapter—was of heavenly origin, having been bom 
of a virgin. It is also said that a star figured at the birth of Zaou- 
tszc y the Chinese sage. 8 

In the legends of the Jewish patriarchs and prophets, it is 
stated that a hriüumt star shone at the time of the birth of Moses . 
It was seen by the Magi of Egypt, who immediately informed the 
king.’ 

When Abraham was bom “ his star ” shone in the heavens, if 
we may believe the populär legends, and its brilliancy outshone all 
the other stars. 19 Rabbinic traditions relate the following: 

44 Abraham was the son of Terah, general of Nimrod's army. He was bom 
at Ur of the Chaldees 1948 years after the Creation. On the night of his birth, 
Terah’s friends—among whom were many of Nimrod’s councillors and sooth- 
sayera—were feasting in his house. On leaving, late at night, they öbeerved an 
unusual star in the eaet, it seemed to run from one quarter of the heavens to the 
other, and to devour four stars which were there. All amazed in astonishment 


i See Bonsen’s Angel-Meseiah, pp. 22,28,88. 

* See Beal: Hist. Buddha, pp. 23, 88,85. 

* See Banaen's Angel-Meseiah, p. 88. 

* Williams'* Indian Wisdom, p. 847. 

* See Hist. Hindostan, ii. 888. 

* See Hlggins: Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 681. 
For that of Criahna, eee Viahnn Parana, book v. 


ch. iii. * See Ibid. p. 818. 

* Thomton : Hist China, vol. i. p. 187. 

• See Anac., i. p. 600, and Geikie’s Life of 
Christ i. 860. 

»• See Ibid., and The Bible for Leamers, rot 
iii. p. 72, and Calmet's Fragments, art “ Abra» 
ham.” 
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at this wondrous sight, 4 Truly,’ said they, * thü can rigntfy nothing dm but tkmt 
Ter ah’$ new-bom $on wiä beoome great and potoerful.* ” l 

It is also related that Nimrod, in a dream, saw a star rimng 
above tlie horizon, wliich was very brilliant. The soothsayerB be- 
ing consulted in regard to it, foretold that a child was bom who 
would become a great prince.* 

A brilliant star, wliich eclipsed all the other stars, was also to be 
seen at the birth of the Caesars; in fact, as Oanon Farrar remarks, 
“ The Greeks and Romans had always considered that the births 
and deaths of great men were symbolized by the appearance and 
disappearance of lieavenly bodies, and the same belief has continued 
down to comparatively modern tirnes.”* 

Tacitns, the Roman historian, speaking of the reign of the Em- 
peror Nero, says: 

“ A comet having appeared, in Ihis juncture, the pbenomenon, according to 
the populär opinion, announced that govemments were to be ch&nged, and kings 
dethroned. In the imaginations of men f Nero was already dethroned, and who 
should be bis successor was the question. ” 4 

According to Moslem authorities, the birth of AU —Moham- 
med’s great disciple, and the chief of one of the two principal sects 
into which Islam is divided—was foretold by celestial ßigns. “ A 
light was distinctly visible, resembling a bright colnmn, extending 
from the eartli to the firmament.”* Even during tlie reign of the 
Emperor Hadrian, a hundred years after the time assigned for the 
death of Jesus, a certain Jew who gave himself out as the “Me* 
siah” and headed the last great rnsurrection of his country, as- 
sumed the name of Bar-CocKba — that is, “ Son of a Star.”* 

This myth evidently extended to the New World, as we find that 
the symbol of Quetealcoatle , the virgin-bom Saviour, was the 
“Moming Star” 1 

We see, then, that among the ancients tliere seems to have been 
a very general idea that the birth of a great pereon would be an¬ 
nounced by a star. The Rev. Dr. Geikie, who maintains to his ut- 
most the truth of the Gospel narrative, is yet constrained to admit 
that: 

“ It was, indeed, universally believed, that extraordinary events, eepeci&lly 


> Barlng-Qould: Legends of the Patriarchs, 
p. 140. 

* C&lmet’e Fragments, art. “ Abraham.** 

9 Farrar’s Life of Christ, p. 52. 

• Tacitns: Annals, bk. xiy. ch. xxlL 


* Amberiy*s Analysis of Religioos Belief, p, 
087. 

• Bibie for Learners, vol. iü. p. 78. 

7 Brinton : Mythe of the New World, pp. 
180, 181, and Squire : Serpent Symbol. 
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die birth and death of great men, were heralded by appearaneea of stars, and 
füll more of cometa, or by conjunctionB of the heavenly bodiee.” 1 

The whole tenor of the narrative recorded by the Matthew n&r- 
rator is the moet complete justification of the Science of astrology ; 
that the first intimation of the birth of the Son of God was given 
to the worehipers of Ormuzd, who have the power of distinguish- 
ing with certainty hie pecnliar star; that from these heathen the 
tidings of hiß birth are received by tho Jews at Jerusalem, and 
therefore that the theory must be right which cormects great events 
in the Ufe efmen withphenomena in the starry heavens. 

If this divvne sanction of astrology is contested on the gronnd 
that this was an eaoceptional event, in which, simply to bring the 
Magi to Jerusalem, God caused the star to appear in accordanoe 
with their snperstitions Science, the difficulty is only pushed one 
degree backwards, for in this case God, it is asserted, wrought an 
event which was perfectly certain to strengthen the belief of the 
Magi, of Herod, of the Jewish priests, and of the Jews generally, 
in the truth of astrology. 

If, to avoid the alternative, reconrse be had to the notion that 
the star appcared by chance, or that this chance or aocident di- 
rected the Magi aright, is the position really improved ? Is chance 
consistent with any notion of snpematnral interposition ? 

We may also ask the question, why were the Magi brought to 
Jerusalem at all f If they knew that the star which they saw was 
the star of Christ Jesus—as the narrative States*—and were by this 
knowledge conducted to Jerusalem, why did it not suffice to guide 
them straight to Bethlehem , and thus prevent the Slaughter of the 
Innocents f Why did the star desert them after its first appear- 
ance, not to be seen againtill they issued from Jerusalem f or, if it 
did not desert them, why did they ask of Herod and the priests the 
road which they shonld take, when, by the hypothesis, the star was 
ready to guide them ?* 

It is said that in the oracles of Zoroaster there is to be found a 
prophecy to the effect that, in the latter days , a virgin would con- 
ceive and bear a son, and that, at the time of his birth, a star would 
shine at noonday. Christian divines have seen in this a prophecy 
of the birth of Christ Jesus, but when eritically examined, it does 
not stand the test. The drif t of the story is this: 

Ormuzd, the Lord of Light, who created the universe in ein 
periods of time, accomplished his work by making the first man 

» Life of Christ, toI L p 144. • 8ee Thomas Soott’s KngHsh Life of Jfses 

• Matthew. IL a for a fall lnTesti ga tionof ttria sabjeci. 
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and woman, and infusing into them the breath of life. It was not 
long before Ahriman, the evil one, contrived to seduce the first 
parents of mankind by pnrsnading them to eat of the forbid- 
den fruit. Sin and death are now in the world; the principles of 
good and evil are now in deadly strife. Ormuzd then reveals to 
mankind his law through his prophet Zoroaster; the strife between 
the two principles continues, however, and will continue until the 
end of a destined terra. Düring the last tliree thousand years of the 
period Ahriman is predominant. The world now hastens to its 
doom ; religion and virtue are nowhere to be found; mankind are 
plunged in sin and misery. Sosiosh is born of a virgin, and re- 
deems them, snbdues the Devs, awakens the dead, and hold* the 
last judgment. A coinet sets the world in flames; the Genii of 
Light combat against the Genii of Darkness, and cast them into 
Duzakh, where Ahriman and the Devs and the souls of the 
wicked are thoroughly cleansed and purified by fire. Ahriman then 
submits to Ormuzd; evil is absorbed into goodness; the nn- 
righteous, thoroughly purified, are united with the righteous, and a 
new earth and a new heaven arise, free frora all evil, where peace 
and innocence will forever dwell. 

Who can fail to see that this virgin-born Sosiosh was to come, 
not eighteen hv/ndred yea/rs ago , but, in the“ latter days” when the 
world is to be set on fire by a comet , the judgment to take place, 
and the “ new heaven and new earth ” is to be established ? Who 
can fail to see also, by a perusal of the New Testament, that the 
idea of a temporal Messiah (a mighty king and warrior, who shonld 
liberate and rule over his people Israel), and the idea of an 
AngdrMessiah (who had come to announce that the “ Iringdom of 
heaven was at hand,” that tho u stars should fall from heaven,” 
and that all men would shortly be judged aocording totheirdeeds^ 
are both jumbled together in a heap I 



OHAPTER XIY. 


THE BONO OF THE HEAVENLT HOBT. 

The ßtory of the Song of the Heavenly Host belongs exclusive- 
1y to the Luke narrator, and, in snbstance, is as follows: 

At the time of the birth of Christ Jesus, there were shepherda 
abiding in the fields, keeping watch over their flock by night. 
And the angel of the Lord appeared among them, and the glory of 
the Lord shone round about them, and the angel said: “ I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people; for un- 
to you is born this day in the city of David, a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord.” 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
Heavenly Host, praising God in song, saying: “ Glory to God in 
the highest; and on earth peace, good will towards men.” After 
this the angels went into heaven. 1 

It is recorded in the Vishnu Purcmci* that while the virgin 
Devaki bore Orishna , “ the protector of the world,” in her womb, 
6 he was eulogized by the gods, and on the day of Crishna’s birth, 
“the quartersof the horizon were irradiate with joy, asif raoonlight 
was diffused over the whole earth.” “ The spirits and the nymphs 
of heaven danced and sang ,” and, “at midnight* when the Support 
of all was born, the clouds emitted low pleasing sounds, and 
poured down rann of flowers 

Similar demonstrations of celestial delight were not wanting at 
the birth of Buddha. All beings everywhere were full of joy. 
MuBic was to be heard all over the land, and, as in the case of 
Crishna, there foll from the skies a gentle shower of flowers and 
perfumes. Caressing breezes blew, and a marvellous light was pro- 
duced.* 

• Lake, ii. 8-15. * Vishnu Parana, book ▼. ch. Ui. p. 502. 

• Translated from the original Sanscrit by • See Amberly’s Analysis, p. 226. Beal: 

H. H. Wilson, M. D., F.B.S. Hist. Baddha, pp. 45,46, 47, and Bansen's An* 

• All the virgin-bom Savioars are born at gel-Messiah, p. 85. 
widmigMonarty down. 
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The Fo-pen-hing relates that: 

* ‘The attending spirita, who surrounded the Virgin Maya and the infant 
Saviour, singing praiscs of 'the Blessed One,’ said: ' All joy be to you, Queen 
Maya, rcjoicc and be glad, for the child you bave bome is holy.* Then the 
Risliis and Dcvas who dwelt on earth exclaimed with great joy: * Tliis day Buddha 
is born for the good of men, to dispel the darkness of their ignorance.’ Then 
the four heaveuly kings took up the strain and said: ‘ Now because Bödhi- 
satwa is born, to give joy and bring peace to the world, therefore is there this 
brightncss.’ Then the gods of the tkirty-threc heavens took up the bürden of the 
strain, and the Yama Dcvas and the Tüsita Devas, and so forth, through all the 
heavens of the Kama, Rupa, and Arupa worlds, even up to the Ak&niahta 
heavens, all the Devas joined in tliis song, and said: 4 To-day Bodhisatwa is born 
on earth, to give joy and peace to men and Devas, to shed light in the dark plaees, and 
to give sight to the blind” 1 

Even the sober philosoplier Confucius did not enter the world, 
if we may believe Chinese tradition, without premonitory Symp¬ 
toms of his greatness.* 

Sir John Francis Davis, speaking of Confucius, says: 

" Various prodigies, as in other instanees, were the forerunners of the birth of 
this extraordinary person. On the eve of his appearance upon earth, odestial 
music sounded in the ears of his mothcr; and when he was born, this iuscription 
appeared on his breast: 'The maker of a rule for setting the World.' ”* 

In the case of Osiris , the Egyptian Saviour, at his birth, a voice 
was heard proclaiuiing that: “The Euler of all the Earth is 
born.” 4 

In Plutarcli’s “ Isis ” occurs the following: 

" At the birth of Osiris, there was heard a voice that the Lord of all the Earth 
was coming in being; and some say that a woman named Pamgle, as she was 
going to carry water to the temple of Ammon, in the city of Thebes, heard that 
voice, which commanded her to proclaim it with a loud voice, that the great 
beneficent god Osiris was born.” 4 

Wonderful demonstrations of delight also attended the birth of 
the heavenly-born ApoUonius. According to Flavius Philostratus, 
who wrote the life of this remarkable man, a flock of swans sur¬ 
rounded his mother, and clapping their wings, as is their custom, 
they sang in unison, wliile tlie air was fanned by gentle breezes. 

When the god Apollo was born of the virgin Latona in the 
Island of Delos, there was joy among the undying gods in Olym¬ 
pus, and the Earth laughed beneath the smile of lleaven.* 


* See Beal: Hist. Buddha, pp. 48, 55, 66, * See Prichard’s Egyptian Mythology, p. 6S, 

and Bunsen’s Angel-Messiah, p. 35. and Kcnrick's Egypt, vol. i. p. 408. 

* See Amberly : Analysis of Religioua Be- ft Bouwick: Egyptian Belief, p. 4S4, and 

lief, p. 84. Eenrick's Egypt, vol. i. p. 406. 

* Davis : History of China, vol. ii. p. 48. See * See Tales of Ancient Greece, p. 4. 
also Thornton: Hist China, L 152. 
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At the time of the birth of “ Hercules the Samour” bis fatber 
ZeaB, the god of gods, epake from lieaven and eaid: 

“ This day shall a child be bom of the race of Perseus, who ahall be the 
ndghtiest of the sons of men.” 1 

When jtEsculapius was a belpless infant, and when he was 
about to be put to death, a voice from the god Apollo was lieard, 
saying: 

“ Slay not the child with the mother; he ü bom to do great things ; but bear 
him to the wise centaur Cheiron, and bid him train the boy in all his wisdom and 
teach him to do brave decds, that men may praise his name in the generations 
that ahall be hereafter.'** 

As we stated above, the story of the Song of the Heavenly Host 
belongs exclosively to the Luke narrator; none of the other writers 
of the synoptic Gospels know anytliing about it, wliich, if it really 
happened, seems very stränge. 

If the reader will tum to the apocryphal Gospel called Prote• 
vangelion ” (chapter xiii.), he will there see one of the reasons why 
it was thought best to leave this Gospel out of the eanon of the 
New Testament. It relates the “ Miraeies at Mary’s labor,” simi- 
lar to the Luke narrator, but in a still more wonderful form. It 
is probably from this apocryphal Gospel that the Luke narrator 
oopied. 


iflülUnd Cbssot^ p» Hk 
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CHAPTER XY. 


THE D I V INE CHILD BEOOGNIZED AND PBE8ENTED WITH GUTS. 


The next in order of the wonderfnl events which are related 
to have happened at tlie birth of Christ Jesus, is the recognition 
of the divine child, and the presentation of gifts. 

Wo are informed by the Matthew narrator, that being gnided 
by a star, the Magi 1 from the east came to where the young child 
was. 


“ And when they were come mto the Tunm (not stabU) they saw the young 
child, with Mary his mother, and feil down and worshiped him. And when 
they had opened their treasures, they presented unto him gifts, gold, fr&nkin- 
cense, and myrrh.”* 


The Luke narrator—who seems to know nothing about the 
Magi from the east—informs us that shepherds came and wor¬ 
shiped the young child. They were keeping their flocks by 
night when the angel of the Lord appeared before them, saying: 


“ Behold, I bring you good tidings—for unto you is bom this day in the dty 
of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.’ 


» 


After the angel had left them, they said one to another: 

“ Let us go unto Bethlehem and see this thing which is come to pass, which 
the Lord hath made known to us. And they came with haste, and found Mary 
and Joseph, and the habe lying in a manger 

The Luke narrator evidently borrowed this story of the 
shepherds from the “ Gospel of the Egyptians ” (of which we 
shall speak in another chapter), or from other sacred records of the 
biographies of Crishna or Buddha. 

It is related in the legends of Crishna that the divine child 


i««The original word here is * Magoi from 
which comea onr word ‘ Magician.' . . . 
The persona -her« denoted were philoeophern, 
prieete, or cutronomtrs. They dwelt chiefly in 
Persia and Arabia. They were the leamed men 
of the Eaatem nations, devoted to astronomy . 
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to religion, and to medicine. They were held 
in high eateem by the Pcroian coart; were ad- 
mitted as cooncilore, and followed the campa 
in war to give ad vice.” (Bamea’a Notes, vol. 
L p. 25.) 
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was cradled among shepherds, to whom were first made known 
the stapendous feats which stamped his character with marks of 
the divinity. He was recognized as the promised Saviour by 
Nanda, a shepherd, or cowherd, and his companions, who pros- 
trated themselves before the heaven-born child. After the birth of 
Crishna, the Indian prophet Nared, having heard of his fame, 
visited his father and mother at Gokool, examined the stars, <fcc., 
and declared hiin to be of celestial descent. 1 

Not only was Crishna adored by the shepherds and Magi, and 
rcceived with divine honors , but he was also presented with gifte. 
These gifts were “ sandal wood and perfumes.”* (Why not “ frank- 
incense and myrrh ?”) 


Similar stories are related of the infant Buddha. He was 
visited, at the time of his birth, by wise men , who at once recog¬ 
nized in the marvellous infant all the charactere of the divin- 
ity, and he had scarcely seen the day before he was h&iled 
god of gods. 1 


“ ’MongBt the strangers came 
A grey-haired saint, Asita, one whose ears, 

Long closed to earthly things, caugbt heavenly sounds, 
And heard at prayer beneath his peepul-tree, 

The Devas singing songs at Buudha’s birth." 


Viscount Amberly, speaking of him, says : 4 


“ He was visited and adored by a very eminent RUM, or hermit, known as 
Änta, who predicted his future greatness, but wept at the thought that he him- 
•elf was too old to see the day when the law of salvation would be taught by the 
infant whom he had come to contemplate." 

“ I weep (said Asita), because I am old and stricken in years, and shall not see 
all that is about to come to pass. The Buddha Bhagavat (God Almighty 
Buddha) comes to the world only öfter many kalpas. This bright boy will be 
Buddha. For ihs salvation of the world he will teach the law. He will succor 
the old, the sick, the afflicted, the dying. He will release those who are bound in 
the meshes of natural eorruption. He will quicken the spiritual vision of those 
whose eyes are darkened by the thick darkness of ignorance. Hundreds of 
thousands of millions of beings will be carried by him to the 1 other shore *— 
will put on immortality. And I shall not see this perfect Buddha—this is why 
I weep.” 1 

He returns rejoicing, however, to his mountain-home, for his 
eyes had seen the promised and expected Saviour.* 

Paintings in the cave of Ajunta represent Asita with the 


1 Hlgglns : Anacalypsis, voL i. pp. 129, 180, 
■nd Maurice. Hist. Hindostan, vol. li. pp. 256, 
K7 and 817. Also, The Vishnn Parana. 

• Oriental Religion*, pp. 500, 501. See also, 
Andent Faiths, vol. iL p. 858. 

• Anacaljpsia, vol. L p. 197. 


4 Ambcrly’s Analysis, p. 177. See also, Baa¬ 
sen's Angel-Messiah, p. 86. 

s Lillie : Buddha and Early Bnddhism, p. 76. 
• Bunsen's Angel-Messiah, p. 6, and Baal: 
Hist Buddha, pp. 58» 60. 
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infant Buddha in his arms. 1 The marvelous gifts of this child 
had become known to this eminent ascetic by supernatural signs? 

Buddha, as well as Crishna and Jesus, was presented with u costly 
jeweis and precious substances.” 4 (Why not gold and perfumest) 

Rama —the seventh incamation of Yishnu for human deliver- 
ance from evil—is also hailed by “ aged sadnts ”—(why not “ wise 
mm” ?)—who die gladly when their eyes see the long-expected 
one. 4 

Howlseich , who was one of those personages styled, in China, 
“ Tien-Tse,” or u Sons of Heaven,” 4 and who came into the world 
ina miraculous manner, was laid in a narrow lane. When his 
mother had fulfilled her time: 

“ Her flrst-bom son (came forth) like a lamb. 

There was no bursting, no rending, 

No injury, no hurt— 

Showing how wonderful he wonld be.” 

When born, the sheep and oxen protected him with loving 
care. 4 

The birth of Gonfucvus (b. a 551), like that of all the demi- 
gods and saints of antiqnity, is fabled to have been attended with 
allegorical prodigies, amongst which was the appearance of the 
Keim, , a miraculous quadruped, prophetie of happiness and virtue, 
which announced that the child would be “ a king without a throne or 
territory.” Fwe cdestial sages , or u wise mm” entered the house 
ab the time of the child?e birth , whilst vocal and instrumental 
music fiUed the air? 

Mühra*, the Persian Saviour, and mediator between God and 
man, was also visited by u wise men ” called Magi, at the time of 
his birth. 4 He was presented with gifts consisting of gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh. 4 

According to Plato, at the birth of Socrates (469 b. o.) there 
came three Magi from the east to worship him, bringing gifts of 
gold, frankincense and myrrh. 14 

jEscidapius, the virgin-born Saviour, was protected by goat- 
herds (why not shepherds ?), who, upon seeing the child, knew at 
once that he was divine. The voice of fame soon published the 

1 Banaen's Angel-Memi&h, p. 86. 9 See Amberlj’s Anslysis of Beligioas Be- 

9 See Amberly’s Anslysis p. 881, and Bon- lief, p. 226. 
flan’8 Angel-Messiah, p. 86. T See Thoraton’s Hist China, vol. i. p. 108. 

9 Beal: Hist Baddha, p. 58. 9 King: The Gnostics and their Remalns, 

9 Oriental BeHglons, p. 481. pp. 184 and 149. 

9 See Prog. Selig. Ideaa, vol. L p. 800. 9 Inman: Ancient Faiths, vol. H. p. 868. 

is See Higgins : Anaoalypsia, vol. U. p. 96. 
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birfch of this miraculous infant, upon which people flocked frotn all 
quartera to behold and worship this heaven-born cliild. 1 

Many of the Grecian and Roman demi-gods and heroes were 
either foetered by or worshiped by shepberds. Amongst tbese may 
be mentioned Bacchus, who was educated among shepberds, 1 and 
Bomulus, who was fonnd on tbe banks of tbe Tiber, and educated 
by shepberds. 1 Paris , son of Priam, was educated among shep- 
herds, 4 and jEgisthus was exposed, like ASsculapius, by bis ruother, 
fonnd by shepberds and educated among them. ft 

Viscount Amberly bas well said that: “ Prognostications of 
greatness in infancy are, indeed, among tbe stock incidents in the 
mythical or semi-mytbical lives of eminent pereons.” 

We have seen that the Matthew narrator speaks of the infant 
Jesus, and Mary, his mother, being in a“ house ”—implying that 
he had been born there; and that tbe Luke narrator speaks of the 
infant “ lying in a manger ”—implying that he was born in a stable. 
We will now show that there is still another story related of the 
place in which he was born. 


* Taylor'« Dtegvii, p. 160. Bonan Anti- 
fnitlM, p. ISO, and BeU'a Pantheon, toL L p. 


• Beil*« Pantheon, ToLILp.SttL 
4 Ibid. Toi, L p. 47. 
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OHAPTER XVI. 

THE BIBTH-PLAOE OF OHBIBT JESUS. 

The writer of that portion of the Gospel according to Matthew 
which treats of the place in which Jesus was born, implies, as we 
stated in onr last cliapter, that he was born in a house. His words 
are these: 

“ Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the dayt cf Berod the 
hing , behold, there came wise men from the east ” to worship him. •• And when 
they were come into the haue«, they saw the young child with Mary his mother. W| 

The writer of the Luke version implies that he was born in a 
etable , as the following Statement will show: 

“ The days being accomplished that she (Mary) should be delivered . . . 
she brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid him in a manger, there being no room for him in the inn,”* 

If these accounts were contained in these Gospels in the time of 
Eusebius, the first ecclesiastical historian, who flourished during the 
Council of Nice (a. d. 327), it is very stränge that, in speaking of 
the birth of Jesus, he should have omitted even mentioning them, 
and should have given an altogether different version. He teils us 
that Jesus was neitlier born in a house, , nor in a stähle , but in a 
cave, and that at the time of Constantine a magnificent temple was 
erected on the spot, so that the Christians might worship in the 
place where their Saviour’s feet had stood.* 

In the apocryphal Gospel called “Protevangelion” attributed to 
James, the brother of Jesus, we are informed that Mary and her 
husband, being away from their home in Nazareth, and when with- 
in three miles of Bethlehem, to which city they were going, Mary 
said to Joseph: 

“Take me down from the aas, for that which is in me presses to ccm« 
forth.” 


1 Matthew, U. * Etueblos's Life of Constantiiie, üb. 8, eha 

• Luke, IL xl., xü. and xlii. 
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Joseph, replying, said: 

“ Whither ihaü I take t hee,for the place ü deeertf” 

Then said Mary again to Joseph: 

“Take me down, for that which is within memightily presses me.” 

Joseph then took her down from off the ass, and he fonnd there 
a cave and pnt her into it. 

Joseph then left Mary in the cave, and started toward Bethle¬ 
hem for a midwife, whom he fonnd and brought back with him. 
When they neared the spot a bright clond overshadowed the cave. 

“But on a ßudden the cloud became a great light in the cave, so their ejea 
eonld not bear it. But the light gradually decreased, until the infant appeared 
and sncked the breast of his mother.” 1 

Tertnllian (a. d. 200), Jerome (a. d. 375) and other Fathers of 
the Church, also state that Jesns was born in a cave, and that the 
keathen celebrated, in their day, the birth and Hysterie* of their 
Lord and Saviour Adonis in this very cave near Bethlehem.* 

Canon Farrar says: 

“ That the actual place of Christ’s birth was a cave, is a very ancient tradi- 
tion, and this cave used to be shown as the scene of the eyent even so early as 
the time of Justin Martyr (a. d. 160).”* 

Mr. King says: 

“ The place yet shown as the scene of their (the Magi’s) adoration at Bethle¬ 
hem is a «»es.” 4 

The Christian ceremonies in the Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem are celebrated to this day in a cave* and are undoubt- 
edly nearly the same as were celebrated, in the same place^ in 
honor of Adonis , in the time of Tertnllian and Jerome; and as 
are yet celebrated in Rome every Christmas-day, very early in 
the moming. 

We see, then, that there are three different acconnts conceming 
the place in which Jesns was born. The first, and evidently true 
one, was that which is recorded by the Matthew narrator, namely, 
that he was born in a hause. The stories about his being born in 
a stähle or in a cave* were later inventions, cansed from the desire 
to place him in as humble a position as possible in his infancy, and 
from the fact that the virgin-born Saviours who had preceded 


» Proterangellon. Apoc. chs. xil., xllL, and 4 King: The Gnostics and their Remaina, 
ztf., and Lilj of Israel, p. 05. p. 134. 

* See Higgina: Anacalypeis, vol. ii. pp. 06, 4 Higgins : Anacalypsis, vol. ii. p. 05. 

00. 4 Some wrlten have tried to connect these- 

* Farrar’s Life of Christ, p. 88, and noU, by saying that it was a cavestable, bnt why 

See also. Hist Hlndostan, ii. 811. shonld a stable be in a dmrt plaoe , as the nar¬ 

rative statea t 
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]iim had almost all been bom in a position the most liumiliatinj 
—such as a cave, a cow-shed, a aheep-fold, &c.—or had been 
placed there after birth. This was a part of the universal mythos. 
As illustrations we may mention the following: 

Crishna, the Hindoo virgin-bom Saviour, was bom in a oavef 
fostered by an honest herdsman ,* and, it is said, placed in a sheep- 
fold shortly after his birth. 

How-Tseih , the Chinese “ Son of Heaven,” when an infant, 
was left unprotected by his mother, bnt the sheep and oooen pro- 
tected him with loving care. 1 * * 4 

Abraham , the Father of Patriarchs, is said to have been bom 
in a cave* 

Bacchus , who was the son of God by the virgin Semele, is said 
to have been bom in a cave, or placed in one shortly after his 
birth.* Philoßtratus, the Greek sophist and rhetorician, says, “ the 
inhabitants of India had a tradition that Bacchus was born at Nisaj 
and was brought up in a cave on Mount Meros.” 

AEsculapius, who was the son of God by the virgin Coronis, 
was left exposed, when an infant, on a mountain, where he was 
found and cared for by a goatherd .* 

Romvlus , who was the son of God by the virgin Rhea-Sylvia, 
was left exposed, when an infant, on the banks of the river Tiber, 
where he was found and cared for by a shepherd. 1 

Adonis , the “Lord” and “Saviour,” was placed in a oave 
shortly after his birth.* 

Apollo (Phoibos), son of the Almighty Zeus, was bom in a 
cave at early dawn.* 

Mithras, the Persian Saviour, was bom in a cave or grotto * at 
early dawn. 

Hermes , the son of God by the mortal Maia, was bom 
early in the moming, in a cave or grotto of the Kyllemian hilL 11 

Attys , the god of the Phrygians, 1 * was born in a cave or grotto. 1 * 

The objecst is the same in all of these stories, however they may 
differ in detail, which is to place the heaven-bom infant in the 
most liuiniliating position in infancy. 

We have seen it is recorded that, at the time of the birth 


i Aryan Mythe, vol. ü. p. 107. 

• See Aaiatic Researches, yoI. i. p. SSO. 

• See Ambcrly’s Analysis, p. 220. 

« See Calmet's Fragments, art. “ Abraham.” 

4 See Higgins: Anacalypsls, vol. i. p. 821. 
Beirs Pantheon, vol. 1. p. 118, and Dapnia, p. 
284. 

4 See Taylor’s Dlegesis, p. 150, and Bell’s 
Pantheon nnder “JSscalaplna.” 


7 See BelPs Pantheon, vol. 11. p. 218. 

4 See Ibid. vol. 1. p. 12. 

4 Aryan Mythology, vol. L pp. 72,158. 

10 See Dnnlap's Mysteriös of Adoni, p. 124, 
and Aryan Mythology, vol. 11. p. 184» 

i» Ibid. 

14 See Dnpois : Origin of Beliglona Bettete, 

p. 255. 

11 See Dnnlap's Mysteriös of Adoni, p. ÜLj 
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of Jesus “tliere was a great light in the cave, so that the eyee of 
Joseph and the midwife could not bear it.” This feature is also 
represented in early Christian art. “ Early Christian painters havo 
represented the infant Jesus as welcoming three Kings of the 
East, and shining as brilliantly as if covered with phosphuretted 
eil In all pictures of the Nativity, the light is made to arise 
from the body of the infant, and the father and mother are often 
depicted with glories round their heads. This too was a part of 
the old mythos, as we shall now see. 

The moment Crishna was born, his mother became beautiful, 
and her form brilliant. The whole cave was splendidly illumina- 
ted, being filled with a heamerdy light , and the countenanees of his 
father and his mother emitted rays of glory/ 

So likewise, it is recorded that, at the time of the birth of 
Buddha, “the Saviour of the World,” which, according to one 
account, took place in an mn, “ a divine light dijfused around his 









m 



by a Bupematural light.”' 

When Bacchus was born, a hright light shone round him, 4 so 
that, “ there was a brilliant light in the ca/oeP 

When Apollo was born, a halo of serene light encirded his 
oradle , the nymphs of heaven attended, and bathed him in pure 
water, and girded a broad golden band around his form. 4 

When the Saviour jEsculapius was born, his countenance shone 
like the sun, and he was surrounded by a fiery ray. 4 

In the life of Zeroaster the common mythos is apparent. He 
was born in innocence of an immaculate conception of a Ray of 
the Divine Reason. As soon as he was born, the glory arisvng 
from his body enlightened the whole room, and he laughed at his 
mother/ 


It is stated in the legends of the Hebrew Patriarchs that, at 
the birth of Moses . a bright light appeared and shone around/ 
There is still another feature which we must notice in these 


narratives, that is, the contradictory Statements eoncerning the time 
when Jesus was born. As we shall treat of this subject more fully 
in the chapter on “The Birthday of Christ Jesus,” we shall 
allude to it here simply as far as necessary. 


1 Inmmn : Ancient Faiths, vol. ü. p. 400. 

* Cox: Aryan Mythology, vol. U. p. 188. 
Higgina: Anacalypeia, vol. 1. p. 180. See also, 
Vlahnn Parana, p. 008, where it aays: 

“ Ko peraon could bear to gase apon Devaki 
from the light that inveated her.” 

* See Beal: Hist. Buddha, pp. 48, 46, or 
Bonaan’s Angel-Meeaiah, pp. 84, 85. 


* See Higglna : Anacalypeis, vol. 1. p. 898, 
and Dapals : Origin of Relig. Belief, p. 119. 

* Tales of Anct. Greece, p. xvili. 

* Bell's Pantheon, vol. i. p. 97. Roman An* 
tiquidee, p. 130. 

T Inman : Ancient Faiths, vol. iL p. 400. 
Anacalypeis, vol. i. p. 649. 

' See Hardy: Mannal of Bnddhim, j>. 140. 
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The Matthew narrator informs ns that Jesns was bom in the 
days of Herod (he King, and the Luke narrator says he was bom 
t oben Gyrenius was Governor of Syria , or later. This is a very 
awkward and unfortunate Statement, as Cyrenins was not Governor 
of Syria until some ten years öfter the time of Herod. 1 

The cause of this dilemma is owing to the fact that the Luke 
narrator, after having interwoven into Ms story, of the birth of 
Jeeuß, the old myth of the tax or tribnte, which is said to have 
taken place at the time of the birth of some previous virgin-bom 
Saviours, looked among the records to see if a taxing had ever 
taken place in Judea, so that he might refer to it in support of his 
Statement. He found the account of the taxing, referred to above, 
and without stopping to consider when this taxing took place, or 
whether or not it would conflict with the Statement that Jesus was 
bom in the days of Herod, he added to his narrative the words: 
“ And this taxing was firet mode when Cyrenins was govemor of 
Syria.”* 

We will now show the ancient myth of the taxing. Accord- 
ing to the Vishnu Pura/na , when the infant Saviour Orishna was 
bom, his foster-father, Honda , had come to the city topay his tarn 
or yearly tribute to the hing. It distinctly speaks of Nanda, and 
other cowherds, “brznging tribute or tax to Ko/nsa ” the reigning 
monarch.* 

It also describes a scene which took place after the taxes had 
been paid. 

Yasudeva, an acquaintance of Nanda’s, “ went to the wagon of 
Nanda, and found Nanda there, rejoicing that a son (Crishna) had 
been bom to him. 

“ Yasudeva spoke to him kindly, and congratulated him on hav¬ 
ing a son in his old ageS 

“ c Thy yearly tribute,’ he added,*has been paid to the king . .. 
why do you delay, now that your affairs are settled ? Up, Nanda, 
quickly, and set off to your own pastures.’ . . . Accordingly 

Nanda and the other cowherds retumed to their village.”* 

Now, in regard to Buddha, the same myth is found. 

Among the thirty-two signs which were to be fulfilled by the 
mother of the expected Messiah (Buddha), the fifth sign was re- 
corded to be, “ that she would be on a joumey at the time of her 


* See the chapter on “ Christmas.” 

1 1t maj be that this verse was added bj 
another hand some time after the narrative was 
written. We have eeen It stated aomewhere 
that, ln the manoscript, this verse ia in bracketa. 


* See Vishnn Parana, book v. chap. 11L 

4 Here ia an exact counterpait to the story 
of Joseph—the foster-father, so-called—ef 
Jesns. He too, had a son in his old age. 

* Vishnu Parana, book v. chap. r. 
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jhilePe birth Therefore, “ that it might be fulfilled which was 
gpoken b jr the prophets,” the virgin Maja, in the tenth rnmth 
alter her heavenly eonception, was on a jocurney to her father, 
when lo, the birth of the Messiah took place nnder a tree. One 
accoant sajs that“she had alighted at an vnn when Buddha was 
born.” 1 

The mother of lao-tsze, the Yirgin-born Chinese sage, was 
away from home when her child was bom. She stopped to rest 
wider a tree, and there, like the virgin Maya, gave birth to her 
eon.* 

Pythagoras (b. o. 670), whose real father was the Holy Ghost,* 
was also bom at a time when his mother was away from home on 
a joumey. She was travelling with her husband, who was about 
his msrcarUüe concemSy from Samos to Sidon.* 

Apollo was bom when his mother was away from home. The 
Ionian legend teils the simple tale that Leto, the mother of the 
nnbora Apollo, coold find no place to receive her in her hour of 
travail nntil she carne to Delos. The child was bom like Buddha 
and Lao-tsze —under a tree.* The mother knew that he was des- 
tined to be a being of mighty power, ruling among the undying 
gods and mortal men.* 

Tims we see that the stories, one after another, relating to the 
birth and infancy of Jesus, are simply old myths, and are therefore 
not historical. 


> Bnneen : The Angel-Ma—Iiti, p. 84. See 
aleo, Beel: Hiei. Buddha, p. 88, and Llllle: 
Buddha and Barl j Baddhiam, p. 78. 

* Thomton : Hiet Chiea, L 188. 


* Ae we eew in Chapter XIL 

« Higgina: Anacaljpeis, rol, L p. 180. 

* See Bhje Darid'e Baddhlam, p. 88. 

* See Oos: Aryan Mjthe, roh 1L p. tL 
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THX GENRALOGY OF CHRIST JESUS. 

The biographers of Jesus, although they have placed him in a 
positiou the most humiliating in his infancy, and althougb they 
have given him poor and humble parents, have notwithstanding 
made him to be of royal descent . The reasons for doing this 
were twofold. First, because, according to the Old Testament, the 
expected Messiah was to be of the seed of Abraham, 1 and second, 
because the Angel-Messiahs who had previously been on earth to 
redeem and save mankind had been of royal descent , therefore 
Christ Jesus must be so. 

The following story, taken from Colebrooke’s “ Miscellaneous 
Essays clearly shows that this idea was general: 

“ The last of the Jinas, Vardhamftna, was at first conceived by Devanandä, a 
Br&hmSnO. The conception was announced to her by a dream. ßekra, being 
a])prised of his incarnation, prostrated himself and worshiped the future 
saint (who was in the womb of Devanandä); but reflecting that no great saint t oas 
ever born in an indigent or mendicant famüy, as that of a Brahm&nO, Sekra com- 
manded his chief attendant to remove the child from the womb of Devanandfi to 
that of Trisala, wife of Siddhartha, a prinee of the raee of Jeswaca , of the Kasyapa 
family.” 

In their attempts to accomplish their object, the biographers 
of Jesus have made such poor work of it, that all the ingenuity 
Christianity has yet produced, has not been able to repair their 
blundere. 

The genealogies are contained in the first and third Gospels, 
and although they do not agree, yet, if either is right, tlien Jesus 
was not the son of God, engendered by the “ Holy Ghost,” but the 
legitimate son of Joseph and Mary. In any other sense they 
amount to nothing. That Jesus can be of royal descent, and yet 


1 That is, a passage in the Old Testament 
was construed to mean this, although anotlier 
and more plausible meaning might be tnferred. 
1t is when Abraham ia bleeeed bj the Lord, 
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who is made to say : “ In thy seed sbail all the 
nations of the earth be bleseed, because thou 
hast obcyed my voice.” (Genesis, rrll. 18.) 

* Vol. ii. p. 214. 
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be the Son of God, in the sense in which these wordsare used, is a 
conclusion which can be acceptable to those only who believe in 
aüeged historical narratives on no other ground than that they wish 
them to be true, and dare not call them into question. 

The Matthew narrator States that aU the generations from 
Abraham to David are fourteen , from David until the carrying 
away into Babylon ar q fourteen^ and from the carrying away into 
Babylon unto Jesns are fourteen generations. 1 11 Surely nothing can 
have a more mythological appearance than this. But, when we 
confine our attention to the genealogy itself, we lind that the gen- 
erationsin the third stage, including Jesus himself, amount to only 
thvrteen . All attempts to get over this difficulty liave beeil with- 
out succesö; the genealogies are, and have always been, hard nuts 
for theologians to crack. Some of the early Christian fathera 
saw this, and they very wisely put an aUegorical Interpretation to 
them. 

Dr. South says, in Kitto’s Biblical Encyclopsedia : 

“ Christ's being the true Messiah depends upon his being the son of David 
and king of the Jews. So that unleee thü be evinced the tehole foundati&n of 
CTvrittianüy mutt totter and fall” 

Another writer in the same work says: 

“ In these two documents (Matthew and Luke), which profess to give us the 
genealogy of Christ, there is no notice whatever of the connection of his only 
earthly parent with the stock of David. On the contrary, both the genealogiee 
profess to give us the descent of Joseph, to connect our Lord with whom by 
natural generation, would be to falsify the whole story of his miraculous birth, 
and overthrow the Christian faith.” 

Again, when the idea that one of the genealogies is Mary’s is 
spoken of: 

“ One thing is certain, that our belief in Mary’s descent from David is 
grounded on inference and tradition and not on any direct Statement of the 
•acred writings. And there has been a ceaseless endeavor, both among ancients 
and moderas, to gratify the natural cravings for knowledge on this subject" 

Thomas Scott, speaking of the genealogies, says: 

“ It is a favorite saying with those who seek to defend the history of the 
Pentateuch against the scrutiny of modern criticism, that the objections urged 
against it were known long ago. The objcctioDs to the genealogy were known 
long ago, indeed; and perhaps nothing shows more conclusively than this knowl¬ 
edge, the disgraceful dishonesty and willful deception of the most illustrious of 
Christian doctors.”* 


1 Matthew, L 17. 

11 


* Seott’s Ensllsh Life of Ji 
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Referring to the two genealogies, Albert Barnes says: 

" No lwo pa8sagea of Bcripture have caused more difflculty than these, and 
T&rious attempts have been made to explain tbem. . . . Most Interpreten 
have suppoeed that Matthew gives the genealogy of Joseph, and Luke that of 
Mary. But though thü soluiion is plausible and map be true , yet ü wants 
seidenes” 

Barnes furthermore admits the fallibility of the Bible in his 
remarks npon the genealogies; Ist, by comparing them to our 
fallible family records; and 2d, by the remark that “the only 
inqniry which can now be fairly made is whether they copied these 
tables correcüy .” 

Alford, Ellicott, Hervey, Meyer, Mill, Patritius and Words- 
worth hold that both genealogies are Joseph’s; and Anbertm, 
Ebrard, Greswell, Kurtz, Lange, Lightfoot and others, hold that 
one iS Joeeph’s, and the other Mary’s. 

When the genealogy contained in Matthew is compared with 
the Old Testament they are fownd to disagree ; there are omissions 
which any writer with the least claim to historical sense would 
never have made. 

When the genealogy of the third Gospel is turned to, the 
difficultiee greatly increase, instead of diminish. It not only 
contradicts the Statements made by the Matthew narrator, bnt it 
does not agree with the Old Testament. 

What, according to the three first evangdists , did Jesus think 
of himself ? In the first place he made no allusion to any miracu- 
lons circnmstances connected with his birth. He looked npon him¬ 
self as belonging to Naza/reth , not as the child of Bethlehem ;* he 
reproved the scribesfor teaching that the Messiah must neeessarit/y 
he a descendant of Da/oidf and did not himself mähe any express 
claim to such descent.* 

As we cannot go into an extended inqniry concerning the 
genealogies, and as there is no real necessity for so doing, as many 
others have already done so in a masterly manner, 4 we will con- 
tinue onr investigations in another direction, and show that Jesns 
was not the only Messiah who was claimed to be of royal descent 


• Matthew, rill. 54; Lake, It. 24. 

• Mark, it 85. 

• “ There is no doabt that the aathon of 
the genealogies regarded hlm (Jesus), aa did 
hls countrymen and contemporarlea generally, 
as the eldest son of Joseph, Mary's huaband, 
and that they had no idea of anything miracu- 
Ions connec ted with his birth. All the attempts 
9t the old Kommentators to reconcile the ln* 


conalstenciea of the evangellcal narratlres are 
of no avail.” (Albert Bhville: Hist. Dogma, 
Deity, Jeans, p. 15.) 

4 The read er is referred to Thomas Scott*a 
English Life of Jesus, Strauss's Life of Jesus, 
The Genealogies of Our Lord, by Lord Arthur 
Herrey, Kiito'a Blbllcal Encyclopedla, and 
Barnes* Notes. 
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To coramenco with Oriskna, the Hindoo Saviour, Le was of 
royal descent, although bom in a state the most abject and 
humiliating. 1 Thomas Maurice says of him: 

“ Criahna, in the male line, was of royal descent, being of the Yadava line, 
the oldest and nobleat of India; and nephew, by Ms mother'i aide, to the reigning 
•overeign; but, though royally descended, he was actually bom in a state the 
most abject and humiliating; and, though not in a stable, yet in a dungeon. 9 * 1 

Buddha was of royal descent, having descended from the 
honse of Sakya, the most illnstrions of the caste of Brahmans, which 
reigned in India over the powerfnl empire of Mogadlia, in the 
Southern Bahr.* 

R. Spence Hardy says, in his “ Manual of Bnddhism 

“ The anoestry of Gotama Buddha is traced from his father, Sodhödana, 
through various individuale and races, all of royal diguity, to Maha Sammata, 
the first monarch of the world. Several of the names, and some of the events, 
are met with in the Puranas of the Brahmins, but it is not possible to reconcile 
one Order of Statement with the other; and it would appear that the Buddhist 
historians have introduced races, and invented names, that they may invest their 
venerated sage with all the honors of heraldry, in addition to the attributes of 
dtvinity.” 

How remarkably these words compare with what we have 
just seen conceming the genealogies of Jesus I 

Roma , another Indian awatar —the seventh incamation of 
Vishnu—was also of royal descent.' 

Fcbhi; or Fuh-he, the virgin-bom “ Son of Heaven,” was of 
royal descent. He belonged to the oldest family of monarchs who 
ruled in China.* 

Gonfudus was of royal descent. His pedigree is traced back 
in a summary manner to the monarch Hoangty, who is said to 
have lived and rnled more than two thonsand years before the time 
of Christ Jesns.* 

Horus, the Egyptian virgin-born Saviour, was of royal de¬ 
scent, having descended from a line of kings. T He had the title 
of “Royal Good Shepherd.”* 

Hercules, the Saviour, was of royal descent .* 


• See Higgina: Anacalypsis, toI. 1. p. 180. 
Asiatlc Researches, vol. i. p. 260, and Allen 1 « 

p. 879. 

• Hist Hindostan, ii. p. 810. 

• See Hlggins: Anacalypsis, toI. i. p. 167. 
Bansen: The Angel-Meesiah. Daris: Hist of 
China, rol. ii. p. 80, and Hnc's Trarels, rol. i. 
p. 887. 

9 Allen’s India, p. 879. 


• See Prag. Rellg. Ideas, vol. i. p. 900, and 
Chambers 1 « Encyclo., art. “ Fuh-he. 11 

9 Daris: History of China, rol. ii. p. 48, and 
Thornton : Hist China, rol. L p. 151. 

T See almost any work on Egyptian h l story 
or the religions of Egypt 

9 See Londy : Monumental Christianlty, p. 
408. 

9 See Taylor 1 « Diegesis, p. 162. Roman An- 
Uqoities, p. 194, and Bell 1 « Pantheon, L188 
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Bacchus, althongh the Son of God, was of royal descent .* 
Perseus, son of the virgin Danae, was of royal descent .* 
JEsculapius, the great performer of miracles, althongh a son of 
God, was notwithstanding of royal descent .* 

Many more such cases might be mentioned, as may be seen by 
referrmg to the histories of the virgin-bom goda and demi-gods 
spoken of in Chapter XII. 


> See Greek and Italien Mythology, p. 81. 
BelTa Pantheon, vol. 1. p. 117. Mnrraj: Man¬ 
ual of Mjthology, p. 118, and Boman AnÜqni- 
tiea, p. 71. 

• See BelTa Pantheon, voL 1L p. 170, «ad 


Bnlflnch : The Age of Fable, p. 161. 

* See BelTa Pantheon, tqI. L p. 87. Bonai 
▲ntiqniües, p. 186, and Itaylor’e Dlegeeli, p. 

ua 


CHAPTER im 


TBE BLAUGHTEB OF THE INNOCXHTB. 

Intebwoven with the miraculous conception and birth of Jesus, 
the star, the visit of the Magi, &c., we have a myth which belongs 
to a common form, and which, in this instance, is merely adapted 
to the special circnmßtances of the age and place. This has been 
termed “ the myth of the dangerons child.” Its general outline 
is this: A child is bom conceming whose future greatness some 
prophetic indications have been given. But the life of the child 
is fraught with danger to some powerfnl individual, generally a 
monarch. In alarm at his threatened fate, this person endeavors 
to take the child’s life, but it is preserved by divine care. 

Escaping the measures directed against it, and generally re- 
m&ining long unknown, it at length fulfills the prophecies con- 
cerning its career, while the fate which he has vainly sought to 
fihun falls upon him who had desired to slay it. There is a de- 
parture from the ordinary type, in the case of Jesus, inasmuch as 
Herod does not actually die or suffer any calamity through his 
agency. But this failure is due to the fact that Jesus did not 
fulfill the conditions of the Messiahship, according to the Jewish 
conception which Matthew has here in mind. Had he—as was 
expected of the Messiah—become the actual sovereign of the Jews, 
he must have dethroned the reigning dynasty, whether repre- 
Bented by Herod or his successors. But as his subsequent career 
belied the expectations, the evangelist was obliged to postpone to 
a future time his accession to that throne of temporfd dominion 
which the incredulity of his countrymen had withheld from him 
during his earthly life. 

The story of the slaughter of the infants which is said to have 
taken place in Judea about the time of the birth of Jesus, is to be 
found in the second chapter of Matthew , and is as follows: 

“ Wben Jesus was bom in Bethlehem of Judea, in the day» of Herod the 
king, there came wise men from the East to Jerusalem, saying: ( Where isha 

m 
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that is bora hing of the Jetot t for we have seen Tut dar in the East and hifi 
come to worship him.' When Herod the king had heard these things, he was 
troubled and all Jerusalem witk him. Then Herod, when he had privately 
called the wise men, enquired of them diligently what time the star appeared. 
And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said: 1 Go and search diligently for the 
young child; and when ye have found him, bring me word.* ” 

The wise men went to Bethlehem and found the young child, 
but instead of retuming to Herod as he had told them, they de- 
parted into their own country another way, having been wamed of 
Qod in a dream that they should not retum to Herod. 

“ Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of the wise men, was ex- 
ceeding wroth, and sent forth , and tleto all the chüdren that teere in Bethlehem, 
and in all the eoaste thereof\ from Udo yeart old and under." 

We have in this story, told by the Matthew narrator—which 
the writers of the other gospels seem to know nothing about,— 
almost a counterpart, if not an exact one, to that related of Orishna 
of India, which shows how closely the mythological history of Jesus 
has been copied from that of the Hindoo Saviour. 

Joguth Chunder Gangooly, a “Hindoo eonvert to Christ,” teils 
uß, in his “ Life and Religion of the Hindoos,” that: 

14 A heavmly voiee whispered to the foster father of Crishna and told bim to 
fly with the child across the river Jumna, which was immediately done. 1 This 
was owing to the fact that the reigning monarch, King Kansa, sought the life of 
the infant Saviour, and to accomplish his purpose, he sent messengers ' to käl aü 
the infantt in the neighboring plaeee .* ”* 

Mr. Higgins says: 

M ßoon after Crishna’s birth he was carried away by night and conce&led in a 
region remote from his natal place, for fear of a tyrant whose destroyer it was 
foretold he would become; and who had, for that reason, ordered all the male 
children bom at that period to be alain.”* 

Sir William Jones says of Crishna: 

“ He passed a life, according to the Indians, of a most extraordinary and in* 
comprehensible nature. His birth was conce&led through fear of the reigning 
tyrant Kansa, who, at the time of his birth, ordered all neto-born males to be dam, 
yet this wonderful habe was preseroed . ” 4 

ln theEpicpoemMahabarata, composed more than two thousand 
yeare ago, we have the whole story of this incarnate deity, bom of 
a virgin, and miraculously escaping in his infancy from the reign¬ 
ing tyrant of his country, related in its original form. 


1 A heavenly voiee whispered to the foster* 
fhther of Jesus, and Uld him to fly with the 
ohild into Egypt, which was immediately done. 
(See Matthew, ü. 13.) 

• Life and Selig, of the Hindoos, p. 184. 


• Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 129. 8ee, also, Cox : 
Aryan Mythology, vol. U. p. 184, and Maurice : 
Hist. Hindofltan, vol. ü. p. 881. 

4 Asiatic Researches, yol. i. pp. 278 and 
209. 
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Representations of this flight with the babe at midnight are 
scnlptnred on the walls of ancient Hindoo temples. 1 

This ßtory is also the subject of an immense sculpture in the 
cave-temple at Elephanta, where the cliildren are represented as 
being slain. The date of this sculpture is lost in the most remote 
antiquity. It represents a person holding a drawn sword, sur- 
rounded by slanghtered infant boys. Fignres of men and women 
are also represented who are snpposed to be supplicating for their 
children.* 

Thomas Maurice, speaking of this sculpture, says : 

44 The eyent of Criahn&’s birth, and the attempt to destroy Mm, took place by 
night, and therefore the shadowy mantle of darkness, upon which muUlaUd ßguret 
cf infant» are engraved , darkness (at once congenial with his crime and the season 
of its perpetration), involves the tyrant’s bust; the string of death heads marks the 
mnltitnde of infants slain by his savage mandate; and every objeot in the sculp- 
tore illnstrates the erents of that Avatar.”* 

Another feature which connects these stories is the following: 

Sir Wm. Jones teils us that when Crishna was taken out of 
reach of the tyrant Kansa who sought to slay him, he was fostered 
at Mathura by Nanda, the herdsman ; 4 and Canon Farrar, speak¬ 
ing of the sojoum of the Holy Family in Egypt, says: 

44 St. Matthew neither teils us where the Holy Family abode in Egypt, nor 
how long their exile continued; but ancient legende say that they remained two 
years absent from Palestine, and lived at Matar6Ch, a few miles north-east of 
Cairo.” 1 

Chemnitius, out of Sdpulensis, who had it from Peter Martyr, 
Bishop of Alexandria, in the third Century, says, that the place in 
Egypt where Jesus was banished, is now called Matarea, about 
ten miles beyond Cairo, that the inhabitants constantly bum a 
lamp in remembrance of it, and that there is a garden of trees 
yielding a balsam, which was planted by Jesus when a boy. # 

Here is evidently one and the same legend. 

SaUvahana , the virgin-bom Saviour, anciently worshiped near 
Cape Comorin, the southerly part of the Peninsula of India, had 
the Barne hiatoiy. It was attempted to destroy him in infancy 
by a tyrant who was afterward killed by him. Most of the other 
circumstanceß, with slight variations, are the same as those told of 
Crishna and Jesus. T 


* See Prog. Helig. Ideaa, vol. 1. p. 01. 

1 See Higgina : Anac&lypel*, rol. i. 180,18 . 
«nd Mmorice: Indian Antiqoities, vol. i. pp. 
US, 118, and vol. iil. pp. 45, 05. 

* Indian Antiqu/Uee, vol. b pp. US, 118. 


« Aslatic Reeearchea, vol. i. p. 950. 

• PRrrar’s Life of Chnet, p. 58. 

* See Introduction to Goepel of Infincy, 
Apoc. 

T See voL x. Aiiatic Reeearchea. 
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Buddha!8 life was also in danger when an infant. In tlie 
Southern country of Magadha, there lived a king by the name of 
Bimbasara, who, being fearful of some enemy arising that might 
overtum his kingdom, frequently assembled his principal ministen 
tcgether to hold discussion with tliem on the subject. On one of 
theee occasions they told him that away to the north there was a 
reepectable tribe of people called the Sakyas, and that belonging 
to this race there was a youth newly-born, the first-begotten of his 
mother, &c. This youth, who was Buddha, they ßaid was lia- 
ble to overtum him, they therefore advised him to “ at once raise 
an army and destroy the child.” 1 

In the chronicles of the East Mongols, the same tale is to be 
found repeated m the following story: 

“ A certain king of & people called Patsala, had a son whose peculiar appear- 
ance led the Brahmins at court to propkesy that he would bring evil upon his 
father, and to advise his destruction. Various modes of execution having failed, 
the boy was krid in a copper ehest and thrown into the Ganges . Rescued by an old 
peaaaht who brought him up as his son, he, in due time, learaed the story of his 
escape, and retumed to seize upon the kingdom destined for him from his 
birth.”* 

Hau-ki, the Chinese hero of supematural origin, was exposed 
in infancy, as the “ Shih-king” says: 

“ He was placed in a narrow lane, but the sheep and oxen protected him with 
loving care. He was placed in a wide forest, where he was met with by the 
wood-cutters. He was placed on the cold ice, and a bird screened and sup- 
ported him with its wings,” &c* 

Mr. Legge draws a comparison with this to the Boman legend 
of Bomulus. 

Roms , according to the Egyptian story, was born in the winter, 
and brought up secretly in the Isle of Buto, for fear of Typhon, 
who sought his life. Typhon at first schemed to prevent his birth 
and then sought to destroy him when born. 4 

Within historical times, Cyrus , king of Persia (6th cent. b. 0 .), 
is the hero of a similar tale. His grandfatlier, Astyages, had 
dreamed certain dreams which were interpreted by the Magi to 
mean that the offspring of his daughter Mandane would expel him 
from his kingdom. 

Alarmed at the prophecy, he handed the child to his kinsman 
Harpagos to be slain; but this man having entrusted it to a shep- 
herd to be exposed, the latter contrived to save it by exhibiting to 


> Betl: Hist Buddha, pp. 106, 104. 
* Amberly's Analysis, p. 880. 


• The Shih-king. Deeade 11. ode 1. 

* Bonwick: Egyntian Belief, pp. 156 and MX 
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the emifi8arie8 oi Harpagos the body of a still-bom child of wliich 
his own wife had just been delivered. Grown to rnan’s estate 
Cyrnö of course justified the prediction of the Magi by his success- 
fnl revolt agaiust Astyages and assumption of the mouarchy. 

Herodotus, the Grecian Historian (b. c. 484), relates that 
Astyages, in a vision, appeared to see a vine grow up from Man- 
dane’s womb, which covered all Asia. Having seen this and com- 
municated it to the Interpreters of dreams, he put her under 
guard, resolving to destroy whatever should be bom of her; for 
the Magian Interpreters had signilied to bim from his vision that 
the child bom of Mandane would reign in his stead. Astyages 
therefore, guarding against this, as soon as Cyrus was bom sought 
to have liim destroyed. The story of his exposure on the moun- 
tain, and his subsequent good fortune, is then related. 1 

Abraham was also a “ dangerous child.” At the time of his 
birth, Nimrod, king of Babylon, was informed by his soothsayere 
that “ a child should be born in Babylonia, who would shortly 
become a great prince, and that he had reason to fear him.” The 
re8ult of this was tliat Nimrod then issued ordere that “ all women 
with child should be guarded with great care, and all ohildren 
bom of them should beput to death .”* 

The mother of Abraham was at that time with child, but, of 
course, he escaped from being put to death, although many chil¬ 
dren were slaughtered. 

Zoroaeter , the chief of the religion of the Magi, was a “ danger¬ 
ous child.” Prodigies had announced his birth; he was exposed 
to dangers from the time of his infancy, and was obliged to fly 
into Pereia, like Jesus into Egypt. Like him, he was pnraued by 
a king, his enemy, who wantcd to get rid of him.* 

His mother had alarming dreams of evil spirits seeking to de¬ 
stroy the child to whom she was about to give birth. But a good 
spirit came to comfort her and said: “Fear nothing 1 Ormuzd 
will protect this infant. He has sent him as a prophet to the 
people. The world is waiting for him.” 4 

Perseus, son of the Virgin Danae, was also a “dangerous 
child.” Acrisius, king of Argos, being told by the Oracle 
that a son bom of his virgin daughter would destroy him, im- 
mured his daughter Danae in a tower, where no man could 
approach her , and by this means hoped to keep his daughter from 


> Herodotus, bk. 1, ch. 110. p. 840. 

* Calmet’s Fragments, srt “ Abraham. 11 4 See Prag. BeUg. Ideae, toL i. “ Religion* 

• See Depots : Origin of Beligioos Belief, of Persia.” 
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becoming enceinte. The god Jupiter, however, viaited her thero, 
äs it is related of the Angel Gabriel visiting the Virgin Mary, 1 
the result of which was that slie bore a son— Perseus. Acrisius, 
on hearing of his daughter’s disgrace, caused both her and the 
infant to be ßhut up in a ehest and cast into the sea. They were 
discovered by one Dictys, and liberated from what must have 
been anything but a pleasant position.* 

jEsculapius, when an infant, was exposed on the Monnt of 
Myrtles, and left there to die, but escaped the death which was 
intended for him, having been found and cared for by shepherds? 

Hercules , son of the virgin Leto, was left to die on a pl&in, but 
was found and rescued by a maiden. 4 

(Edipous was a “ dangerous child.” Laios, King of Thebes, 
having been told by the Delphic Oracle that (Edipous would be his 
deßtroyer, no sooner is (Edipous born than the decree goes forth 
that the child must be slain; but the servant to wliom he is in- 
trußted contents himself with exposing the babe on the slopes of 
Mount Kithairon, where a shepherd finds him, and carries him, 
like Cyrus or Bomulus, to his wife, who cherishes the child with a 
motherk care. 4 

The Theban myth of (Edipous is repeated substantially in the 
Arcadian tradition of Tdephos. He is exposed, when a babe, on 
Mount Parthenon, and is suckled by a doe, which represents the 
wolf in the myth of Bomulus, and the dog of the Persian story of 
Cyrus. Like Moses, he is brought up in the palace of a king. # 

As we read the story of Telephos, we can scarcely fail to think 
of the story of the Trojan Paris , for, like Telephos, Paris is ex¬ 
posed as a babe on the mountain-side. T Before he is bom, there are 
portents of the ruin which he is to bring upon his house and 
people. Priam, the ruling monarch, therefore decrees that the 
child shall be left to die on the hill-side. But the babe lies on 
the slopes of Ida and is nourished by a she-bear. He is fostered, 
like Crishna and others, by shepherds , among whom he growB up. # 

lainos was left to die among the bushes and violets. Aipytos, 
the chieftain of Phaisana, had learned at Delphi that a child had 
been born who should becorae the greatest of all the seers and 
prophets of the earth, and he asked all his people where the babe 


> In the Apocryph&l Goepel of the Birth of 
Hary and “ Protcvanpclion.” 

• See Bell’s Pantheon, vol. t p. 9. Cox: 
Aryan Mythology, yol. ii. p. 68, and Bolilnch: 
The Age of Fable, p. 181. 

• Bell’a Pantheon, vol. 1. p. 97. Cox: Aryan 


Mytho. vol. ii. p. 84. 

4 Cox : Aryan Mytho. vol. ii. p. 44. 

4 Ibid, p. 69, and Tales of Ancient Qreaon, 
p. xlli. J 

4 Cox: Aryan Mythology, vol. iL p. 74. * 

T Ibld. p. 76. • Ibid. 
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was: but none had heard or seen liim, for he lay away amid the 
thick bushes, with his soft body bathed in the golden and pure 
rayB of the violets. So when he was found, they ealled him Iamos, 
the u violet child and as he grew in yeare and strength, he went 
down into the Alpheian ßtream, and prayed to his father that he 
"wonld glorify his son. Then the voice of Zeus was heard, bidding 
liim come to the heights of Olympus, where he should receive the 
gift of prophecy. 1 

Chandragupta was also a “ dangerous child.” He is exposed 
to great dangers in his infancy at the hands of a tributary chief 
who ha8 defeated and slain his suzerain. His mother, “ relinquish- 
ing him to the protection of the Devas, places him in a vase, and 
depoeit8 him at the door of a cattle pen A herdsman takes the 
child and rears it as his own.* 

Jason is another hero of the same kind. Pelias, the chief of 
Iolkoe, had been told that one of the children of Aiolos would be 
his destroyer, and decreed, therefore, that all should be slain. Jason 
only is preserved, and brought up by Cheiron.* 

Bacchus , son of the virgin Semele, was destined to bring ruin 
upon Cadmus, King of Thebes, who therefore ordere the infant to 
be put into a ehest and thrown into a river. He is found, and taken 
from the water by loving hands, and lives to fulfill his mission. 4 

Herodotus relates a similar story, which is as follows: 

‘•The Constitution of the Corinthians was formerly of this kind; it was an 
oligarchy, (a government in the hands of a selected few), and those who were 
ealled Bacchiada govemed the city. About this time one Eetion, who had been 
married to a maiden ealled Labda, and having no cliildren by her, went to 
Delphi to inquire of the oracle about having off spring. Upon entering the tem* 
ple he was immediately saluted as foUows: 1 Eetion. no one honors thee, thougb 
worthy of much honor. Labda is pregnant and will bring forth a round stone; 
it will fall on monarchs, and vindicate Corinth.’ This oracle, pronounced to 
Eetion, was by Chance reported to the Bacchiada , who well knew that it prophe- 
sied the birth of a son to Eetion who would overthrow them, and reign in their 
stead; and though they comprehended, they kept it secret, purposing to destroy 
the offspring that should be bom to Eetion. As soon as the woman brought 
forth, they sent ten persons to the district where Eetion lived, to put the child 
to death; but, the child, by a divins providcncc, was saved. His mother hid him 
in a ehest, and as they could not find the child they resolved to depart, and teil 
those who sent them that they had done all that they had commanded. 
After this, Eetion’s son grew up, and having escaped this danger, the name of 
Cypselus was given him, from the ehest. When Cypselus reached man’s estate, 
and consulted the oracle, an ambiguous answer was given him at Delphi; rely- 
ing on which he attacked and got possession of Corinth. ”• 


> Cox: Arjan Mytho. ii. p. 81. 4 Bell*« Pantheon, vol. i. p. 186. Cox: 

* Ibid. p. 84. Aryan Mytho. vol. ii. p. 888. 

• Ibid. p. 160. * Herodotna: bk. v. ch.88. 
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Romvlus and Remus, tbe fonndors of Borne, were expoeed on 
the banks of the Tiber, when infants, and left there to die, bnt 
eseaped the death intended for them. 

The story of the “ dangerons child ” was well known in ancient 
Borne, and several of their emperors, so it is said, were threatened 
witli death at their birth, or when mere infants. Jnlins Marathus, 
in his life of the Emperor Angustus Caesar, says that before bis 
birth there was a prophecy in Rome that a king over the Roman 
people wonld soon be bom. To obviate this danger to the republic, 
the Senate ordered that all the male children bom in that year 
should be abandoned or exposed. 1 

The flight of the virgin-mother with her babe is also iilustrated 
in the story of Astrea when beset by Orion, and of Latona, the 
mother of Apollo, when pursued by the monster.* It is simply the 
same old 6tory, over and over again. Some one lias predicted that 
a child born at a certain time shall be great, he is therefore a “ dan¬ 
gerons child,” and the reigning raonarch, or some other interested 
party, atterapts to have the child destroyed, but he inv&riably 
escapes and grows to manhood, and generally accomplishes the 
purpose for which he was intended. This almost universal mythos 
was added to the fictitious liistory of Jesus by its fictitious authors, 
who have made him escape in his infancy from the reigning tyrant 
with the usual good fortune. 

When a marvellous occurrence is said to have happened every- 
where , we may feel sure that it never happened anywhere. Pop¬ 
ulär fancies propagate themselves indefinitely, but historical events, 
especially the striking and dramatic ones, are rarely repeated. 
That this is a fictitious story is seen from the narratives of the 
birth of Jesus, which are recorded by the first and third Gospel 
writere, without any other evidence. In the one—that related bj 
the Matthew narrator—we have a birth at Bethlehem—implying 
the ordinary residence of the parents there—and a hurriedfiigkt 
—almost immediately after the birth—from that place into Egypt,* 
the slaughter of the infants, and a joumey, after many inonths, from 
Egypt to Nazareth in Galilee. In the other story—t hat told by 
the Luke narrator—the parents, who have livcd in Nazareth, carne 
to Bethlehem only for business of the State, and the casual birth in 
the cave or stable is followed by a quiet sojourn, during which the 
child is circumcised, and by a leisurely joumey to Jerusalem; 


> See F&rrar's Life of Christ, p. 60. Christian art of the flight of the Holy Family 

• Bonwick: Egyptiaa Belief, p. 166. into Egypt (See MoonmenUl Christianity, p. 

• There are no rery early examples ln 889.) 
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whence, everything having gone off peaceably and happily, they 
retura naturally to their own former place of abode, full, it is 
nid over and over again , of wonder at the things that had hap- 
pened, and deeply impressed with the conviction that their child 
had a special work to do, and was specially gifted for it. There is 
nofea/r of Rerod , who seems never to trouble himsdf about the 
child , or even to have any lcnowledge of him. There is no trouble 
or misery at Bethlehem , and certainly no moarningfor children 
dain . Far from flying hurriedly away by night, his parents cele- 
brate openly , and at the usual time, the circuineision of the child ; 
and when he is presented in the temple, there is not only no sign 
that enemies seek his life, but the devout savnts give public thanks 
for the Manifestation of the Saviour. 

Dr. Hooykaas, speaking of the slaughter of the innocents, says: 

“ Antiquity in general delighted in representing great men, such as Romulus, 
Cyrus, and many more, as having been threatened in their childhood by fearful 
dangera. This served to bring into clear relief both the lofty significance of their 
fntnre lives, and the special protection of the deity who watched over them. 

“ The brow of many a theologian has been bent over this (Matthew) narra¬ 
tive! For, as long as people believed in the miraculous Inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, of course they accepted every page as literally true, and thought 
that there eould not be any contradiction between the different accounts or repre- 
sentations of Scripture. The worst of all such pre-conceived ideas is, that they 
compel those who hold them lo do violence to their own sense of truth. For 
when these so-called religious prejudices come into play, people are afraid to call 
things by their right names, and, without knowing it themselves, become guilty 
of all kinds of evasive and arbitrary practices; for what would be thought quite 
unjustiflable in any other case is here considered a duty, inasmuch as it is sup- 
poeed to tend toward the maintenance of faith and the glory of God! ”* 

As we stated above, this story is to be found in the fictitious 
gospel according to Matthew only; Contemporary history has no- 
where recorded this audacious crime. It is mentioned neither by 
Jewish nor Roman historians. Tacitus, who has stamped forever 
the crimes of despots with the brand of reprobation, it would seem 
then, did not think such infamies worthy of his conderanation. 
Josephus also, who gives us a minute account of the atrocities per- 
petrated by Herod up to even the very last moment of his life, 
does not say a single word about this unheard-of crime, which must 
have been so notorious. Surely he must have known of it, and 
must have mentioned it, had it ever been committed. “We can 
readily imagine the Pagans,” says Mr. Reber, u who eomposed the 
leamed and intelligent men of their day, at work in exposing 
the story of Herod’s cruelty, by showiug that, considering the ex- 


1 Bible tnr Learnerv, vol. iii. pp. 71-74. 
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tent of territory etobraced in the Order, and the population witliin 
it, the assumed destruction of life stamped the Btory false and 
ridicnlons. A govemor of a Roman province who dared make 
auch an order would be so speedily overtaken by the vengeance of 
the Roman people, that his head would fall from his body before 
the blood of his victime had time to dry. Archelaus, his son, was 
deposed for offenses not to be spoken of when compared with this 
massacre of the infants.” 

Ko wonder that there is no trace at all in the Roman catacombs, 
nor in Christian art, of this fictitious story, until about the begin- 
ning of the fifth Century. 1 Never would Herod dared to have taken 
upon himself the odium and responsibility of such a sacrifioe. 
Such a crime cotUd never have happened at the epoch ofite pro* 
feseed perpetration. To such lengths were the early Fathers led, 
by the servile adaptation of the ancient traditions of the East, they 
required a second cdition of the tyrant Hansa, and their holy wrath 
feil upon Herod. The Apostles of Jesus counted too much upon 
human credulity, they trusted too much that the future might not 
nnravel their maneuvers, the sanctity of their object made them 
too reckless. They destroyed all the evidence against themselves 
which they could lay their hands upon, but they did not destroy 
it all. 




CHAPTER XIX. 


THE TEMPTATION, AND FAST OF FOBTY DAYB. 

Wb are informed by the Matthew narrator that, after being bap- 
tized by John in the river Jordan, Jesus was led by the spirit into 
the wilderness “tobe tempted of the deoüP 

“ And when he had fasted forty days and foriy nights, he was afterward an 
hungered. And when the tempter came to hira he said: * If thou be the Hon of 
God, command that these stones be made bread.’ . . . Then thedevil taketh 

him up into the holy city, and setteth Mm on a pinnade of the temple, and saith 
unto him: 4 If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down.’ . . . Again, the devil 
taketh him up into an excceding high mountain, and showeth Mm all the kiny- 
doms of the world, and the glory of them, and saith unto him: 4 AU these things wiü 
1 ffive thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me.’ Then saith Jesus unto him, 
4 Get thee hence, Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve.’ Then the devil leaveth him, and, behold, angels 
came and ministered unto him.” 1 

Tbis is really a veiy peculiar story; it is therefore not to be 
wondered at that many of the early Christian Fathers rejected it as 
being fabulous,” but this, according to orthodox teaching, cannot be 
done; because, in all consistent reason, “ we must accept the whole 
of the vaspired emtographs or reject the whole and, because, u the 
very foundations of our faith, the very basis of our hopes, the veiy 
nearest and dearest of our consolations, are taken from us, when 
one line of that sacred volurae, on which we base everything, is de- 
clared to be untruthful and untru8tworthy. ,,4 

The reason why we have this story in the New Testament is 
because the writer wished to show that Christ Jesus was proof 
against all temptations, that he too, ae well as Buddha and others, 
eould resist the powers of the prince of evil. This Angel-Messiah 
was tempted by the devil, and he fasted for forty-seven days and 
nights, without taking an atom of food/ 


1 Matthew, iv. 1-11. ford, England. 

* See Lardner's Works, vol. viiL p. 491. 4 The Bishop of Manchester (England), In 

* Words of the Bey. B. Garbett, M. A, ina the “ Manchester Examiner and Times.” 
■an a on preached before the TJniversitj of Ox- * See Lillie's Baddhism, p. 100. 
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The story of Bnddha’s temptation, presented below, is taken 
from the “ Siamese Life of Buddha? by Moncure D. Conway, 
and published in his “ Sacred Anthology ,” from which we take it. 1 
It is also to be fonnd in the Fapen-hing* and other works on 
Buddha and Bnddhism. Buddha went through a more lengthy and 
severe trial than did Jesus, having been tempted in many different 
ways. The portion which most resembles that recorded by the 
Matthew narrator is tlie following: 

“ The Grand Being (Buddha) applied himself to practice ascetcism of the ex- 
tremest na tu re. He ceased to tat (that is v he faeted) and held his breath. . . . 
Then it was that the royal Mara (the Prince of Evil) sought occarion to tempt kirn, 
Pretending compassion t he said: * Beware, O Grand Being, your state is pitiable 
to look on; you are attenuated beyond measure, . . . you are practicing 
this mortiflcation in vain; I can see that you will not live through it. . . . 

Lord, that art capable of such vast endurance, go not forth to adopt a religious 
life, but return to thy kingdom, and in seven days thou shalt become the Empörer 
cf the World , riding over the four great continenis.’” 

To this the Grand Being, Buddha, replied: 

“ ‘ Take heed, O Mara; I also know that in seven days I mightgainuniversal 
empire, but I desire not such possessions. I know that the pursuit of religion is 
better than the empire of the world. You, thinking only of evil lusts, would 
force me to leave all beings without guidance into your power. Avaunt / Qet 
thou amay from me!' 

“ The Lord (then) rode onwards, intent on his purpoee. The skiee rained 
flowers, and delicious odors pervaded the air.”* 

Now, mark the similarity between these two legends. 

Was Jesus ulout “ beginning to preach ” when he was tempted 
by the evil spirit? So was Buddha about to go forth “to adopt 
a religious life,” when he was tempted by the evil spirit. 

Did Jesus fast, and was he “ afterwards an hungered ” f Sc 
did Buddha “ cease to eat,” and was “ attenuated beyond measure.” 

Did the evil spirit take Jesus and show liirn “ all the king- 
doms of the world,” which he promised to give him, provided he 
did not lead the life he contemplated, but follow him ? 

So did the evil spirit say to Buddha: “ Go not forth to adopt 
a religious life, and in seven days thou shalt become an emperor of 
the world.” 

Did not Jesus resist these temptations, and say unto the evil 
one, “ Get tliee behind me, Satan ” ? 

So did Buddha resist the temptations, and said unto the evil one, 
“ Get thee away from me.” 


1 Pp. 44 and 172, 178. 88. Beal: Hist Buddha, pp. xxvlii., xxix* 

* Tranalated by Prof. Samuel Beal. and 190, and Haidy: Buddhiat Lefenda, p. 

• See also Bunaen'e Angel-Mesalah, pp. 88, xvU. 
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After the evil spirit left Jesus did not“angels come and minis¬ 
ter unto him ” ? 

So with Buddha. After the evil one had left him (( the skies 
rained flowers, and delidous odors pervaded the air.” 

These parallele are too etriking to be accidental. 

Zoroaster , the founder of the religion of the Persians, was 
tempted by the devil, who made him magnificent promises, in Order 
to induoe him to become hie eervant and to be dependent on him, 
but the temptatione were in vain. 1 “ Hie temptation by the devil, 
forme the eubject of many traditional reporte and legende.”* 

QuetzalcoaÜe , the virgin-born Mexican Saviour, was also 
tempted by the devil, and the forty days’ faet was found among 
them.* 

Fasting and selfdenial were obeervances practiced by all nations 
of antiquity. The Hindoos have daye set apart for fasting on 
many different occasions throughout the year, one of which is when 
the birth-day of their Lord and Saviour Oriehna is celebrated. On 
this oocasion, the day is spent in fasting and worship. They ab- 
stain entirely from food and drink for more than thirty hours, at 
the end of which Crishna’s imageie worshiped, and the etory of his 
mireculous birth is read to his hungry worehipere. 4 

Among the ancient Egyjptüoms , there were times when the 
priests submitted to abetinence of the moet severe description, be- 
ing forbidden to eat even bread, and at other times they only ate 
itmingled with hyssop. “The priests in Heliopolis,” says Plu- 
tarch, “have many fasts, during which they meditate on divine 
things.”* 

Among the Sabums , fasting was insisted on as an essential act 
of religion. During the month Tammuz , they were in the habit 
of fasting from sunrise to sunset, without allowing a morsel of food 
or drqp of liquid to pass their lips.* 

The Jews also had their fasts, and on special occasions they 
gave themselves up to prolonged fasts and mortifications. 

Fasting and self-denial were observances required of the Greeks 
who desired initiation into the Mysteries. Abstinence from food, 
chastity and hard couches prepared the neophyte, who broke his 
fast on the third and fourth day only, on consecrated food. T 

The same practice was found among the ancient Mexicans and 
Perwoians. Acosta, speaking of them, says: 

1 Dopnls: Origin of Religioas Belief, p. MO. 4 Life and Kelig. of tbe Hlndooe, p. 184. 

* Cbambera'e Bnclydo. art. ** Zoroaater.” 4 Baring-Gonld: Orig. Belig. Belkf, Tot L 

9 See Eingaborongh: Mexican Antiqnitiee, p. 841. 

Toi. Tt p. 800. 4 Ibid. 


T IbkL p. 840. 
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4 4 These pri38ts and religious men used great fastings, of flve and ten da ja 
together, before any of thelr great feasts, and they were unto them as our four 
cmber weeks. . . . 

44 They drank no wine, and slept little, for the greatest part of their exerdaea 
(of penance) were at night, committing great cruelties and martyring themselyoe 
for the devil, and all to be reputed great fasters and penitente.” 1 

ln regard to the number of days which Jesus is said to have 
fasted being specified as forty, this is siinply owing to the fact that 
the number forty as well as seven was a sacred one among moet 
nations of antiquity, particulariy among the Jews, and because 
others had fasted that number of days. For instance; it is related* 
that Moses went up into a mountain, “ and he was there with the 
Lord forty days and forty nigkts , and he did neither eat bread\ 
nor drinh water f which is to say that he fasted. 

In Deuteronomy* Moses is mode to say —for he did not write 
it, u When I was gone up into the mount to receive the tables 
of stone, . . . then I abode in the mount forty days and forty 

nigkts, I neither did eat bread nor drink water.” 

Elijah also had a long fast, which, of oourse, , was continued for a 
period of forty days and forty nigkts . 4 

St. Joachim, father of the “ ever-blessed Virgin Mary,” had a 
long fast, which was also continued for a period of forty days and 
forty nigkts. The story is to be found in the apocryphal gospel 
Proterangetion. % 

The ancient Persiarn had a religious festival which they an- 
nually celebrated, and which they called the “ Salutation of Mith- 
ras.” Düring this festival, forty days were set apart for thanks- 
giving and sacrifice.' 

The forty days ' fast was found in the New World. 

Godfrey Higgins teils us that: 

44 The ancient Mexican» had & forty days' fast, in memory of one of their sacred 
persons (Quetzalcoatle) who was tempted (and fasted) forty days on a moun¬ 
tain.” 1 

Lord Kingsborough says: 

44 The temptation of Quetzalcoatle, and the fast of forty days , . . . an 
tery eurious and mysterious”* 

The ancient Mexicans were also in the habit of making their 


> Acoeta: Hist. IndlM, vol. 1L p. 889. 

* Ezodas, xxIt. 88. 

* Deut. ix. 

« 1 Kings, xlx. 8. 


* Chspter i. 

* See Prag. Relig. Ideas, toL i. p. 878. 

T Anac&lypsis, rol. li. p. 19. 

* Mexican Antiqnities, toL tL pp. 197-800. 
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3>ri8oners of war fast for a term of forty days before they were 
put to death. 1 

Mr. Bonwick says: 

11 Tho Spaniards were surpriaed to see the Maxicant keep the vemal forty dayf 
m Jätt . The Tammuz month of Syria was in the spring. Th e forty days were 
kept for Proserpine. Thus does history repeat itself.”* 

The Spanish mouks accouuted for what Lord Kingsborough 
calls “ very curious and mysteriös” circumstancea, by the agency 
of the devil, and burned all the books containing them, whenever 
it was in their power. 

The forty days’ fast was also found among some of the Indian 
tribes in the New World. Dr. Daniel Brinton teils us that “the 
females of the Orinoco tribes fasted forty days before marriage,”* 
and Prof. Max Müller informs ns that it Vas eustomary for ßome 
of the females of the South American tribes of Indians “ to fast 
before and after the birth of a child,” and that, among the Carib- 
Condome tribe, in the West lndies, “when a child is born the 
mother goes presently to work, but the father begins to complain, 
and takes. to his hammock, and there he is visited as though he 
were sick. He then faste for forty days”* 

The females belonging to the tribes of the Upper Mississippi, 
were held unclean for forty days after childbirth/ The prince of 
the Tezcuca tribes fasted forty days when he wished an heir to 
his throne, and the Mandanas supposed it required forty days and 
forty nigkte to wash clean the earth at the deluge.* 

The number forty is to be found in a great many instances in 
the Old Testament; for instance, at the end of forty days Noah 
sent out a raven from the ark. T Isaac and Esau were each forty 
years old when they married.' Forty daye were fulfilled for the 
embalming of Jacob.* The spies wer * forty daye in search of the 
land of Canaan. 1 * The Israelites wandered forty yeare in the 
wilderness. 11 The land “ had rest ” forty yeare on three occasions.“ 
The land was deliveredinto the hand of the Philistines forty yeare . 19 
Eli judgcd Israel forty years. 1 * King David reigned forty yeare . 19 


1 8«« Kingsboroogh’s M e xican Antiquitles, 
▼ol. ri. p. 828. 

* Bonwick’e Bgyptian Belief, p. 870. 

* Brinton : Mythe of the New World, p. 94. 

* Max Müller'e Chips, toI. ii. p. 279. 

* Brinton : Mythe of the New World, p. 94. 

* Ibid. According to Genesis, viL 18, “ the 
min wie npon the earth forty daye and forty 
■Ighte” at the time of the flood. 


T Genesis, vilL 0. 

* Gen. xxr. 80 —xxtL 84. 

* Gen. 1. 8. 

Numbers, xiil. 88. 

11 Numbers, xiii. 18. 
isjnd. Ui. 11; t. 81; rilL ML 
i» Jnd. xiii. 1. 

L Samuel, It. 1& 

L Kings, ii. 11. 
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King Solomon reigned forty years. 1 Goliath presented himself 
forty days.* The rain was npon the earth forty days at the time 
of the delnge.® And, as we saw above, Moses was on the monnt 
forty days and forty ivights on each occasion. 4 Can anything be 
more mythological than thisf 

The number forty was used by the ancients in constrncting 
temples. There were forty pillars around the temple of Chilminar, 
in Persia; the temple at Baalbec had forty pillars; on the frontien 
of China, in Tartary, there is to be seen the “ Temple of the forty 
pillars. 9 ’ Forty is one of the most common nnmbers in the Drn- 
idical temples, and in the plan of the temple of Ezekiel, the fonr 
oblong buildings in the middle of the courts liave each forty pil¬ 
lars. 4 Most temples of antiquity were imitative—were microcosms 
of the Celestial Templnm—and on this acconnt they were sur- 
ronnded with pillars recording astronomical snbjects, and intended 
both to do honor to these snbjects, and to keep them in perpetoal 
remembrance. In the Abnry temples were to be seen the cydes of 
650-608-600-60-40-30-19-12, etc.* 


1 L King», xL4& 

• L 8*mnel, xrü. 18. 


• See Hlgghn» Anece l yp et a, toL L p. 
foLiLp.408. 




CHAPTER XX. 


THE GBU0UT1Z10N OF OHEIST JEBUB. 

The punishment of an individual by crucifurion, for claiming 
to be “King of the Jews,” “Son of G-od,” or “The Christ f* 
which are the causes assigned by the Evangelists for the Cru- 
dfixion of Jesus, would need bnt a passing glance in our in- 
quiry, were it not for the fact that there is much attached to it 
of a dogmatic and heathenish nature, which demands considerably 
more than a “ passing glance.” The doctrine of atonement for sin 
had been preached long before the doctrine was deduced from the 
Christian Scriptures, long before tliese Scriptures are pretended to 
have been written. Before the period assigned for the birth of 
Christ Jesus, the poet Ovid had assailed the demoralizing 
delusion with the most powerful shafts of philosophic scorn: 
“ When thou thysdf art guiUy ,” says he, “ why ehouLd a victim 
die for thee t What folly itieto expect savlation from the death 
ofcmother .” 

The idea of expiation by the sacrifice of a god was to be 
found among the Hindooe even in Vedic tiraee. The sacrificer 
toae mysücaüy identified> with the victim, which was regarded as 
the ransom for sin, and the instrument of its annulraent. The 
Big - Veda represents the gods as sacrificing Purueha, the primeval 
male, suppoeed to be coeval with the Creator. This idea is even 
more remarkably developed in the Tändyarbrähmamas, thus: 

** The lord of creatures (prcyd-pati) offered himsdfa sacrifice for the gods." 

And again, in the Saiapafharlrähmcma : 

“ He who, knowing this, sacriflcee the PuriuJuHnedJia, or sacrifice of the 
primeval male, becomes everything .” 1 

Prof. Monier Williams, from whose work on Hindooism we 
qnote the above, says: 


> Monier Williams: Hlndnlsm, pp. 86-40. 
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‘ ‘ Surely, in these mystical allusions to the sacrifice of a repräsentative man, 
we may perceive traces of the original Institution of sacrifice as a ditinely-ap- 
pointed ordirumce typical of the one great sacrifice of the Son of God for the eine ef 
the ißorld .” 1 

This idea of redemption from sin through the sufferings and 
death of a Divine Incarnate Saviour, iß simply the crowning-point of 
the idea entertained by primitive man that the gods demanded a 
ßacrifice of ßome kind, to atone for some bin, or avert ßome calamity. 

ln primitive ageß, when men lived mostly on vegetables, they 
offered only grain, water, salt, fruit, and flowers to the godß, to 
propitiate them and thereby obtain temporal blesßingß. But when 
they began to eat meat and spiees, and drink wine, they offered 
the Barne; naturally supposing the deities would be pleased with 
whatever was ußeful or agreeable to themselves. They imagined 
that some gods were partial to animaiß, othere to frnits, flowera, 
etc. To the celestial gods they offered white victims at sunrise, 
or at open day. To the infernal deities they sacrificed Mack 
animals in the night. Each god had some creatnre peculiarly 
devoted to his worship. They sacrificed a butt to Mars, a dove to 
Yenus, and to Minerva, a heifer without blemish, which had never 
been put to the yoke. If a man was too poorto sacrifice a living 
animal, he offered an image of one made of bread. 

In the course of time, it began to be imagined that the gods 
demanded something more sacred as offerings or atonements for sin. 
This led to the sacrifice of huma/n beings , principally slaves and 
those taken in war, then, their own children, even their moet 
beloved “ first-bom.” It came to be an idea that every sin must 
have its prescribed arnount of punishment, and that the gods would 
. accept the Ufe of one person as atonement for the sins of others. 
This idea prevailed even in Greece and Rome : but there it mainly 
took the form of heroic self-eacrifice for the public good. Oicero 
# says: “ The force of religion was so great among our ancestors, that 
some of their Commanders have, with their faces veiled, and with 
the strongest expressions of sincerity, sacrificed themselves to the 
immortal gods to save their country 

In Egypt, offerings of human sacrifices, for the atonement of 
sin, became so general that “ if the eldest born of the family of 
Athamas entered the temple of the Laphystan Jupiter at Alos in 
Acliaia, he was sacrificed, crowned with garlands like an animal 
victim.”* 


> Monier Williams: Hlndnism, p. 88. • See Prog. Relig. Ideas, yoI. L p. 808. 

• Kenrick ’0 Egypt, voL i. p. 448. 
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When the Egyptian priest» offered up a sacrifice to the gods, 
<hey pronounced the following imprecations on the head of the 
^vicfcim: 

" If any evil i a about to befall either those who now sacrifice, or Egypt ln 
general, may ü be aoerted on thi$ head.” 1 

This idea of atonement finally resulted in the belief that the 
incarnate Christ, the Anointed, the Ood among us, was to save 
mankind from a curee by God imposed. Man had siuned, and 
God conld not and did not forgive withont a propitiatory sacrifice . 
The cnree of God must be removed from the sinful, and the 
sinless must bear the load of that curse. It was asserted that 
divime justiee required blood.* 

The belief of redemption from sin by the snfferings of a Dwine 
Incarnation, whether by death on the cross or otherwise, was 
general and populär among the heathen, centuries before the time 
of Jesus of Nazareth, and this dogma, no matter how sacred it may 
have become, or how consolmg it may be, must fall along with the 
rest of the material of which the Christian church is built. 

Julius Firmicius, referring to this populär belief among the 
Pagans, says: “The devü has his Christs This was the 
general off-hand mann er in which the Christian Fathers disposed 
of such matters. Everything in the religion of the Pagans which 
corresponded to their religion was of the devil. Most Protestant 

divines have resorted to the type theory, of which we shall speak 
anon. 

As we have done heretofore in our inquiries, we will first tum 
to India, where we shall find, in the words of M. l’Abbö Huc, 
that “ the idea of redemption by a divine incamation, ,” who came 
into the world for the express purpose of redeeming mankind, was 
“ general and populär.” 4 

“ A sense of original corruption,” says Prof. Monier Williams, 


> Herodotoa: bk. ii. ch. 89. 

* In the trlal of Dr. Thomas (at Chicago) for 
“ doctrinal heresy" one of the Charge« made 
against him (Sept. 8, 1881) was that he had 
nid “the Blood of the Lamb had nothing 
to do with salvation.“ And in a sermon 
preached in Boston, Sept. 2, 1881, at the 
Colombos Avenne Presbyterian Church, by the 
Ber. Andrew A. Bonar, D.D., the preacher nid: 
“No «inner dares to meet the holy God until 
his sin has been forglven, or ontil he ha« re- 
ceived remission. The penalty of sin is death, 
and this penalty is not remitied by anylhlng 
the shmer ean do for himsstf, bot only throogh 
the Blood of Jesos. If yoo have acoepted 


Jeans asyonr Savioor, yoocantake the blood of 
Jesos, and with boldneas presentit to the Father 
tu payment in full qf the penalties qfaU yoursins. 
Sinful man has no right to the benefits and the 
beautics and glories of nature. These toers all 
lost to him through Adam's sin, but to the 
blood of Christ*« sacrifice he has a right; lt 
was «hed for him. It is Christ*« death that 
doe« the blessed work of salvation for os. It 
was not his life nor his Incarnation. His Incar¬ 
nation could not pay a farthingof our debt, bot 
his blood shed in redeeming love. pays it all* 
(See Boston Advertiser, Sept. 8,1881.) 

* Haltet ergo Diabolos Christo» suos. 

* Uuc’s Travels, vol. 1. pp. 898 and 887. 
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seems to be feit by all classes of Hindoos, as indicated by the follow— 
ing prayer used after the Oäyatri by some Vaishnavas: 

** ‘I am sinful, I commit sin, my nature is sinful, I am eanceioed in d*. 
Save me, O thou lotua-eyed Heri (Saviour), the remover of sin.* ”* 

Moreover, the doctrine of bhdkti (salvation ly faütH) existed 
among the Hindoos from the earliest times.* 

Crishna, the virgin-born, “ the Divine Vishnu himself,”* 
“he who is withont beginning, middle or end,” 4 being moved 
“ to relieve the earth of her load,”* came npon earth and redeemed 
man by his sufferings —to save him. 

The accoants of the deaths of most all the virgin-bom Saviours 
of whom we shall speak, are conflicting. It is stated in one place 
that such an one died in such a manner, and in another place we 
may find it stated altogether differently. Even the accounts of the 
death of Jesus, as we shall hereafter see, are conflicting; therefore, 
until the chapter on “ Explanation ” is read, these myths cannot 
really be thoroughly understood. 

As the Rev. Geo. W. Cox remarks, in his Aryan Mythology , 
Crishna is described, in one of his aspects, as a self-sacrificing and 
onselfish liero, a being who is filled with divine wisdom and love, 
who offere up a sacrifice which he alone can make. 4 

The Vis/mu Pv/rana? speaks of Orishna being shot in ihüfoot 
with an arrow, and States that this was the cause of his death. Other 
accounts, however, state that lie was suspended on a tree, or in 
other words, crucified. 

Mons. Guigniaut, in his “ Religion de VAntiquüe” says : 

** The death of Crishna is very differently related. One remarkable and coa- 
vincing tradition makes him perish on a tree, to which he was naiied by the 
stroke of an arrow. ”* 

Rev. J. P. Lundy alludes to this passage of Guigniaut’s in his 
“ Monumental Christiamty, ,, and translates the passage “ un bois 
fatal ” (see note below) u a cross.” Although we do not think he 
is justified in doing this, as M. Guigniaut has distinctly stated that 
this u bois fatal ” (which is applied to a gibbet, a cross, a scaffold, 
etc.) was “ un arbre ” (a tree), yet, he is justified in doing so on 
other accounts, for we find that Orishna is represented /umging on 
a cross , and we know that a cross was frequently called the “ ac- 


i Hlnduism, p. 214. 

• Ibid. p. 115. 

a Viflhna PanuiA, p. 440. 

«Ibid. 

•Ibid. 

• Axjan Kjthologj, toL ii. p. 181. 


1 Page« 274 and 612. 

• “ On reconte fort divereement la wort da 
Crishna. Une tradition rem&rqoable et av6r6e 
le fait p6rir sur nn bois fatal (an arbre), ou 11 
fnt dou6 d'an coup de fläche.” (Qaoted by 
Higgins: Anacalypato, vol. i. p. 144.) 
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<5Tirs©d tote” It was an ancient cnstom to nse treee as gibbets for 
«Rucifixion, or, if artificial, to call thc cross a tree. 1 

A writer in Deuteronomtf speaks of hanging criminals upon a 
as thongh it was a general cnstom, and says : 

44 He that is hanged (on a tree) is accursed of God.” 

And j Paul nndonbtedly refers to tliis text when he says: 

44 Christ hath redeemed ns from the curse of the law. beingmade a curse for ns; 
Per it is written, 4 Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.’ *’* 

It is evident, then, that to be hnng on a cross was anciently 
oalled hanging on a tree, and to be liung on a tree was called cru- 
cifixion. We may therefore conclnde from this, and from what 
we shall now see, that Crishna was said to have been crucified. 

In the earlier copies of Moor’s “Hindu Pantheon ,” is to be seen 
representations of Crishna (as Wittobd), 4 with marks of holes in 
"both feet, and in othere, of holes in the hands. In Figures 4 and 5 
of Plate 11 (Moor’s work), the figures have nail-holes in both feet. 
Tigure 6 has a round hole in the side • to his collar or ehirt hangs 
the emblem of a heart (which we often see in pictnres of Christ 
Jesus) and on his head he has a YonirLinga (which we do not see 
in pictnres of Christ Jesns.) 

Our Fignre No. 7 (next page), is a pre-Christian crucifix of Asir 
atic origin,* evidently intended to represent Crishna crucified. Figure 
No. 8 we can speak rnore positively of, it is surely Crishna crucified. 
It is unlike any Christian crucifix ever made, and, with that de- 
scribed above with the YonirLinga attached to the head, wonld 
probably not be claimed as such. Instead of the croum of thoms 
usually put on the head of the Christian Saviour, it has the turreted 
Coronet of the Ephesian Diana, the ankles are tied together by a 
cord, and the drese about the loins is exactly the style with which 
Crishna is almost always represented. % 

Rev. J. P. Lundy, speaking of the Christian crucifix, says: 


« See Higgins: Anacalypels, vol. i. p. 490, 
and Mn. Jameson 4 s 44 History of Our Lord in 
Art,** li. 817, where the cross is called the 
44 accursed tree. 44 

* Chap. xxi. 22, 88 : 44 If a man have com- 
mitted a ein worthy of death, and he be to be 
put to death, and thou hang him on a tree: 
bis body shall not remaln all night upon the 
tree, but thou shalt ln any wise bury hira that 
day; (for he that is hanged is accursed of God;) 
that thy land be not deflled, which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee for an inheritance. 44 

• Galatlans, ili. 18. 

9 See Higgins: Anacalypeis, vol. i. p. 146, 
and Inman’s Ancient Faiths, vol. i. p. 402. 


4 ‘The crucified god Wittoba is also called 
Balfi. He is worshlped in a marked manner at 
Pander-poor or Bunder-poor, near Poonah.” 
(Higgins : Anacalypeis, vol. i. p. 750, noU 1.) . 

“ A form of Vishnu (Crishna), called VUK- 
thalo r VithoM, isthe populär god at Pandhar- 
pur in Mahft-rfishtrfi, the favorite of the cele» 
brated Marftthi poet TukfirOma. 44 (Prof. 
Monier Williams: Indian Wisdom, p. xlviii.) 

9 See Lundy: Monumental Christian!ty, p. 
160. 

9 This can be seen by referring to Calmet, 
Sonnerat, or Higgins, vol. iL, which contaia 
plates representing Crishna. 
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“ I object to the cruciflx because it ia an image , and liable to grom abna 
m» the old Hindoo cruciflx toas an idol.” 1 



And Dr. Inman says: 

“ Crishna, whose liistory so closely resembles our Lord’s, was also HM b 
his bei Dg crudfled.”* 

The Evangelist* relates that wlien Jesus was crncified 
others (malefactors) were crncified witli him, one of whom, thn 
his favor, went to lieaven. One of the malefactors revilod ! 
but the other said to Jesus: “ Lord, remember me when thou < 
est into thy kingdom.” And Jesus said unto him: “ Yerily I 
unto thce, to-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” Accor 
to the Vishnu Purana , the linnter wlio shot the arrow at Crii 
afterwards said unto him: “ Have pity upon me, who am consu 
by my crime, for thou art able to consume me!” Crishna 
plied: “ Fear not thou in the least. Go, hunter, through my fc 
to heamen, the dbode of the godsP As soon as he had thus spo 
a celestial car appeared, and the hunter, ascending it, fortlr 
proceeded to heaven. Then the illustrious Crishna, having un 
himself with his own pure, spiritual, inexhaustible, inconceivi 
unborn, undecaying, imperishable and universal spirit, whic 
one with Vaeudeva (God), 4 abandoned his mortal body, and 
condition of the tlireefold equalities.* One of the titles of Crii 


> Monumental Chriatianity, p. 188. 4 Vaeudeva meana Cod. Ser Vlalmn Pi 

• Anclent Faiths, vdI. i. p. 411. p. 274. 

t Luke, xxlii. 89-43. 4 Vishna Parana, p 619 l 











THE 0 RU CI FIXION OF CHRIST JESU3. 




• ,c Pardoner of sinsf another is “Liberatorfrorn the Serpentof 
death”' 

The monk Georgias, in his Tibetinum Alphabctum (p. 203), 



has given plates of a crucified god who was worshiped in Nepal. 
These crucifixes were to be seen at the comers of roads and on 
ezninencea. He calls it the god Indra. Figures No. 9 and No. 10 
are taken frora tliis work. They are also different frorn any 
Christian crucifix yet prodneed. Georgius says: 

“ If the matter Stands as Beausobre thinks, then the inhabitants of India, and 
the Buddhists, whose religion is the samc as Ihat of the inhabitants of Thibet, 
have received these new portents of fanatics nowhere eise than from the Mani- 
cheans. For those nntions, especially in the city of Nepal, in the montli of Au¬ 
gust, being about to celebrate the festival days of the god Indra , erect croeses, 
wreathed with Abroiono, to his memory, everywhere. You have the dcscription of 
these in letter B t the picture following aftei; for A is the represcDtation of Indra 
himself crucified, bearing on his forehead, hands and feetthe signs Telech.”* 

P. Andrada la Crozius, one of the first Europeans wlio went to 
Nepal and Thibet, in speaking of the god whom they worshiped 
there— Indra —teils us that they said he spilt his bloodfor the salvar 


1 See Prog. Selig. Ideaa, vol. i. p. 72. 

• M Si ita se res habet, at exiatimat Beau* 
•obrlua, Indi, et Budütas qaomra religio, 
eadem est ac Tibetana, nonnisi a Manichacia 
Dora hmc deliriorum portenta acceperunt. II®- 
naznqne gentee pneaertim in urbe Nepal, Lnna 
Xü. Badr acu Bhadon August i mensin, dies 
tmtuem eaapicatane Del India , eriguut ad illiua 


memoriam ubiqne locomm cruces amictaa 
Abroiono. Barum flgaratn deecriptam habee 
ad lit. B, Tabula pone aequentl. Kam A effl- 
giee eat ipaiua Indra crucUixl signa Telech in 
fronte manibua pedibueque gerentia.” (Alph 
Tibet, p. 203. Quoted in Higgina’ Anacalypsia, 
▼ol. i. p. 130.) 
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tion of the humcm race , and that he was pierced through tlie boc j 
with nailß. He further says that, althougli they do not say he suf- 
fered the penalty of the cross, yet they find, neverthelees, figores 
of it in their books. 1 

In regard to Beausobre’s ideas that the religion of India is 
corrupted Christianity, obtained from the Manicheans, little need 
be said, as all scholars of the present day know that the religion 
of India is many centurics older than Mani or the Manicheans. 1 

In the promontory of India, in the South, at Tanjore, and in 
the North, at Oude or Ayoudia, was found the worship of the 
crueified god BaZ-li. This god, who was believed to have been 
an incarnation of Vishnu, was represented with holes in his hands 
and siele.* 

The incarnate god Buddha, although said to have expired 
peacefully at the foot of a tree, is nevertheless described as a suffer- 
ing Saviour, who, “when his mind was moved by pity (for the 
human race) gave his life like gross for the sake of others . ,H 

A hymn, addressed to Buddha, says: 

** Persecutions without end, 

Revilings and many prisons, 

Death and murder , 

These hast thou suffered with iove and patienoe 
(To secure the happiness of m&nkind), 

Forgiving thine executioners.” 1 

He was called the “ Great Physician,”* the “ Saviour of 
the World, m the “Blessed One,”' the “God among Gods,” 1 
the “ Anointed,” or the “ Christ,” 1 * the “Messiah,” 11 the “ Only Be- 
gotten,” 1 * etc. He is described by the author of the “ Cambridge 
Key ” l * as sacrificing his life to wash away the offenses of mankind, 
and thereby to make them partakers of the kingdom of heaven. 


1 “ ns conviennent qu’il a räpandu son sang 
pour le salut da genre hamain, ayant dt 6 percd 
do clous par tont son corps. Quoiqu’ils ne 
disent pas qu’il asouflert le snpplice de la 
croix, ou en trouve ponrtant la flgare dans lenrs 
llvres.” (Quoted in Higgins’ Anacalypsis, yol. 
U. p. 118.) 

1 “ Although the nations of Bnrope have 
changed their religions during the post eighteen 
centaries. the Hindoo has not done so, except 
very partially. . . . The religioas creeds, 
rites, cnstoms, and habits of thought of the 
Hindoos generally, have altered little since the 
days of Mann, 500 years b. c . 11 (Prof. Monier 
Williams : Indian Wisdom, p. iv.) 

■ See Higgins: Anacalypsis, vol. 1. pp. 147, 


572, 667 and 750; vol. ii. p. 122, and note 4» 
p. 186, this chapter. 

4 See Max Müller's Science of Beligion, p. 
224. 

* Quoted in Liliie’s Buddhlsm, p. 98. 

9 See Bunsen’s Angel-Meeeiah, p. 20. 

T See Bnnsen's Angel-Messiah, pp. 20,25,85. 
Prog. Reiig. Ideas, vol. i. p. 247. Huc's Travels, 
vol. i. pp. 828, 827, and almost any work ou 
Buddhlsm. 

9 See Bnnsen's Angel-Messiah, p. 20. 

* Ibid. Johnson's Oriental Religions, p. (XML 
See also Aeiatic Researches, voL ilL, or ctap* 
ter xii. of this work. 

See Bnnsen's Angel-Messiah, p. 18b 
Ibid. 

»»Ibid. 


»* Vol. i p. 118. 
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”This induces him to say “ Can a Christian doubt that this Buddha 
"was the type of the Saviour of the World.” 1 

Aß a spirit in the fourth heaven, he resolves to give up 
all that glory, in order to be born into the world,” “ to reecue 
all men from their misery and eveiy future consequence of it.” 
He vowß “to deliver all men, who are left as it were without a 
Saviour .” a 

While in the realmß of the blest, and when about to descend 
upon earth to be born as man, he said : 

M I am dow about to aasume a body; not for the sake of gaining wealth, or 
enjoying the pleasures of sense, but I am about to descend and be born, among 
men, eimplg to give peaee and reet to aüfleeh; to remove all eorrow and grieffrorr 
the world.*** 

M. PAbb6 Huc says: 

“ In the eyes of the Buddhists, this personage (Buddha) is sometimes a man 
and sometimes a god, or rather both one and the other—a divine incarnation, a 
man-god—who came into the world to enlighten men, to redeem them, and to 
indicate to them the way of safety. This idea of redemption hy a divine incarna¬ 
tion is so general and populär among the Buddhists, that during our travels in 
Upper Asia we everywhere found it ezpressed in a neat formula. If we ad- 
dreseed to a Mongol or a Thibetan the question 1 Who is Buddha?' he would im- 
mediately reply: * The Saviour of Men / * *** 

According to Prof. Max Müller, Buddha iß reported as say- 
ing: 

“Lest aü the eine that were committed in thie world fall on me t that the world 
mag be delivered.* 9 * 

The Indians are no ßtrangers to the doctrine of original sin. 
It iß their invariable belief that man is a fallen bei/ng / admitted 
by them from time immemorial.' And what we have seen con- 
oeming their beliefs in Orishna and Buddha unmistakably showß 
a belief in a divine Samour , who redeems man, and takes upon 
himself the eins of the world; so that “ Baddha paid it all, all to 
him is due. m 


> Qnoted in Anacaljpeia, toL iL p. 118 . 

* Bansen'« Augel-Mesaiah, p. 90. 

* Beal: Hist. Baddha, p. 88. 

* Hoc'« Travels, vol. 1. pp. 896, 827. 

9 Müller: Hist, ßanscrit Literature, p. 80. 

* See Manrice : Indian Antiqnities, vol. v. 
p. 96, and William« : Hindaism, p. 214. 

f 44 He in mercy left paradise, and came 
do«m to earth, becanse he was flllcd with com- 
paaaion for the «ln« and miseries of mankind. 
He «ooght to lead them into better paths, and 
teok their ntfering» upon Mmsetf, that he might 


expiate their crime f, and mitigate the punish- 
ment they mast otherwise inevitably undergo.” 
(Prog. Relig. Ideas, vol. il. p. 86.) 

The object of hi« mission on earth was to 
instrnct thoee who were straylng from the right 
path, crpiate the eine of mortale by hie oton 
rufferings , and prodnce for them a happy en- 
trance into another existence by obedience to 
his precepts and prayera in his name. They 
always speak of him as one with God from all 
eternity. His most common title is * The Sa 
viour qf the World .* ” (Lbid. vol. i. p. 947.) 
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The idea of redemption through the suffe rings and deatli of * 
JOmme Samour , is to be found even in ihe ancient religions of 
China. One of their five sacred volumes, called the Y-King\ says, 
in speaking of Tien, ihe “ Holy One 

“ The Holy One will unite in himself all the yirtuee of heaven and earth. B y 
bis justice the world will be re-established in the ways of righteousncss. He wiü 
labor and suffer much. He must pass the great torrent, whose waves shall enter 
into hie soul; but he alone can off&r up to the Lord a saerifice teorthy ofhim.” 1 

An ancient commentator says: 

44 The common people sacriflce their lives to gain bread; the Philosophen to 
gain reputation; the nobility to perpetuate their familiea. The Holy One (2¥m) 
does not eeek himself, but the good of others. He dies to save the teorld.” 9 

Tien, the Holy One, is always spoken of as one with God, 
existing with him from all eternity, “ before anything was 
made.” 

Osiris and Horus , the Egyptian virgin-bom gods, suffered 
deatli.* Mr. Bonwick, speaking of Osiris, says: 

“He is one of the Saviours or deliverers of humanity, to be found in 
all lande. M “In his efforts to do good, he encounters evil; in struggling with 
that he Is overcome; he is killed.” 4 

Alexander Murray says: 

“ Ihe Egyptian Saviour Osiris was gratefully regarded as the great exempUr 
of self-sacriflce, in giving his Ufefor others.”* 

Sir J. G. Wilkinson says of him: 

“ The sufferings and death of Osiris were the great Mystery of the Egyptian 
reügion, and some traces of it are perceptible among other peoples of antiquity. 
His being the Divine Ooodness , and the abstract idea of 'good,' his manifestation 
npon earth (like a Hindoo god), his death and resurrection, and his Office as 
judge of the dead in a future state, look like the early revelation ofafuture mani¬ 
festation of the deity converted into a mythologiealfable”* 

Horus was also called “ The Saviour.” “ As Horus Sneb, he 
is the Redeemer . He is the Lord of Life and the Eternal One. m 
He is also called “ The Only-Begotten.” 8 

Attys , who was called the “ Ordy Begotten Son ”* and “Samour” 
was worshiped by the Plirygians (who were regarded as one of the 


» Qnoted in Prag. Selig. Idea«, vol. L p. 811. 
•Ibid. 

* See Renouf: Religions of Ancient Egypt, 
p. 178. 

4 Bonwick : Egyptian Belief, p. 165. 

4 Murray: Manual of Mythology, p. 848. 


* In Rawlineoo’s Herodotns, toI. ii. p. 171. 
Qnoted in Knight's Art and Mythology, p. 71. 

1 Bonwick : Egyptian Belief, p. 186. 

4 See Mysterles of Adoni, p. 88. 

• See Knight: Ancient Art and Mythology, 
p. xxii. note. 
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oldest races of Asm Minor). He was represented by them as a man 
iudto a tree, at the foot of which was a lamb, 1 and, without doubt, 
also as a man nailed to the tree , or stäke , for we find Lactantius mak- 
ing this Apollo of Miletus (anciently, the greatest and most flour- 
ishing city of Ionia, in Asia Minor) say that: 

“He was a mortal acoording totheflesh; wise in miraculous works; bat, 
bdng arrested by an armed force by command of the Chaldean judges, he suffered 
m death made bitter toüh nailt and stakes.”* 

In this god of the Phrygians, we again have the myth of the 
crucified Samour of Paganism. 

By referring to Mre. Jameson’s “ History of Our Lord in Art,”* 
or to illu8tration8 in chapter xl. this work, it will be seen that acom¬ 
mon mode of representing a crucifixion was that of a man, tied 
with cords by the hands and feet, to an upright beara or stäke. 
The lamhy spoken of above, which signifies considerable, we shall 
speak of in its proper place. 

Tammuz, or Adonis , the Syrian and Jewish Adonai (in He- 
brew “ Our Lord ”), was another virgin-bom god, who suffered for 
mankind, and who had the title of Samour. The accounts of his 
death are conflicting, just as it is with almost all of the so-called 
Saviours of mankind (i mduding the Christian Sa/oiour , as we shall 
hereafter see) one account, however, makes him a crucified Samour.' 

It is certain, however, that the ancients who honored him as 
their Lord and Saviour, celebratcd, annually, a feast in commem- 
oration of his death. An image, intended as a representation of 
their Lord, was laid on a bed or bi er, and bewailed in moumful 
ditties—just as the Roman Catholics do at the present day in their 
u Good Friday ” mass. 

Düring this ceremony the priest murmured : 

“ Trust ye in your Lord, for (he paina which he endured, our Valvation have 
procured.”* 

The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, in his “ Hebrew Lexicon,” after re¬ 
ferring to what we have just stated above, says : 

“ I find myself dbliged to refer Tammuz to that dass of idols which were 
originally designed to represent the promised Saviour, the Desire of all Nations. 
His other name, Adonis , is almost the very Hebrew Adoni or Lord , a well-known 
title of Christ.”* 


1 Dapnis: Origln of Beligloas Belief, p. 856. 

• Vol. U. 

* Lftctant. Inst, diy. It. chap. xlli. in Anac* 
aijpaia, vol. 1. p. 644. 


4 See chapter xxxix, this work. 

4 See Higgins : Anacalypsis, vol. U. p. 114, 
and Tnylor’s Diegesis, p. 168. 

4 See the chapter on “ The Besnrrection of 

Jesna/* 
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Prometheus was a crucified Saviour. He was “ an immortal 
god, a friend of the human race, who does not shrvnk evm from 
8acrificing himsdffor their salvation” 1 

The tragedy of the crucifixion of Prometheus, written by 
^Eschylus, was acted in Athens five hundred years before the 
Christian Era, and is by many considered to be the most ancient 
dramatic poem now in existence. The plot was derived from mar 
terials even at that time of an infinitely remote antiquity. Noth¬ 
ing was ever so exquisitely calculated to work upon the feelings 
of the spectators. No author ever displayed greater powers of 
poetry, with equal strength of judgment, in supporting through the 
piece the august character of the Divine Sufferer . The specta¬ 
tors themselveö were unconsciously made a party to the interest of 
the scene: its hero was their friend, their benefactor, their creator, 
and their Samour; his wrongs were incnrred in their quarrel— 
his sorrows were endwred for their salvation; “ he was wounded 
for their transgressions, and bruised for their iniquities; the chas- 
tisement of their peace was upon him, and by his stripes they were 
healed ; ” “ he was oppressed and afflicted, yet he opened not his 
moutli.” The majesty of his silence, whilst the ministere of an 
offended god were naüing him by the hands and feet to Mount 
Caucasus? could be only equaled by the modesty with which he 
relateö, white hanging with arms extended in the form of a cross , 
his Services to the human race, which had brought on him that 
horrible crucifixion.' “ None, save myself,” says he, “ oppoeed 
his (Jove’s) will,” 

“ I dared; 

And boldly pleading saved them from destruction, 

Saved them from sinking to the realms of night. 

For this offense I bend beneath these pains, 

Dreadful to sufler, piteous to behold: 

For raercy to mankind I am not deem’d 
Worthy of mercy; but with ruthleas hate 
In this uncouth appointment am flx’d here 
A spectacle dishonorable to Jove.” 4 


* Chambers’s Encyclo., art. “ Prometheus.” 

* “ Prometheus has been a favorite subject 
with the poets. He ia reprcsented aa the friend 
of maukind, who interposed in their behalf 
when Jove was inceused against them.” (Bul- 
ftnch : The Age of Fable, p. 82.) 

“ In the mythos relating to Prometheus, he 
alwnys appears as the friend of the human 
race, suffering in its behalf the most fearful 
tortures.” (John Fiske: Myths and Myth* 
makers, pp. G4, 65.) “ Prometheus was naiUd 
to the rocks on Mount Cancasos, with arms 


extendsd." (Alexander Murray: of 

Mythology, p. 82.) “ Prometheus is said to have 
been nailed up with arms extended , near the 
Caspian Straits, on Mount Caucasus. The 
history of Prometheus on tbe Cathedral at Bor¬ 
deaux (France) here receives its explanatlon.” 
(Higgins : Anacalypsis, vol. 1L p. 118.) 

* See JSschylus 1 ‘ 4 Prometheus Chained,” 
Translated by the Rev. R. Potter: Harper 6 
Bros., N. Y. 

4 Ibid. p. 88. 
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In tlie catastrophe of the plot, his especially professed friend, 
Oceanus, the Fishermau —as bis name Petroaus indicates, 1 * * —being 
Tinable to prevail on hira to make bis peace witb Jupiter, by throw- 
ing the cause of human redcmption out of bis bands,* foreook hira 
and fled. None remained to be witness of bis dying agonies but 
the chorus of ever-amiable and ever-faithful which also bewailed 
and lamented bim,® but were unable to subdue bis inflexible phil- 
anthropy. 4 

In the words of Justin Martyr: “Suffering was common to all 
the sons of Jove.” They were ealled the “ Slain Ones,” “ Sav- 
ioure,” u Kedeemers,” &c. 

Bacchus , the offspring of Jupiter and Sernele, 4 was ealled the 
“Saviour”* He was ealled the “ Orüy Begotten Son” 1 * the “ Slain 
One,”* the “Sin Bearer,” 4 * 9 the “Redeemer, ,m &c. Evil liaving 
spread itself over the earth, through the inquisitiveness of Pandora, 
the Lord of the gods is begged to come to the relief of mankind. 
Jupiter lends a willing ear to the entreaties, “ and wishes that 
his son should be the redeemer of the misfortunes of the world; 
The Bacchus Sa/viovr. He promises to the earth * Liberator . . . 

The universe shall worship him, and shall praise in songs his 
blessings.” In order to execute his purpose, Jupiter overshad- 
ows the beautiful young maiden—the virgin Sernele—who be- 
comes the mother of the Bedeemer. 11 

“It is I (says the lord Bacchus to mankiod), who guides you; it is I who 
protects you, and who saves you; I who am Alpha and Omega.” 14 

Hercules , the son of Zeus, was ealled “ The Saviour.” li The 
words “ Hercules the Saviour ” were engraven on ancient coins 
and monuments. 14 He was also ealled “ The Only Begotten,” and 
the “ Univereal Word.” He was re-absorbed into God. He was 
said by Ovid to betlie “ Self-produced,” the Generator and ßuler 
of all things, and the Father of time. 14 


1 Petr «08 was an Interchangeable synonym 

lf tbe name Oceanns. 

s “ Then Peter took him, and began to re- 
bnke him, saying: Be it für from thee, Lord ; 

this shall not be unto thee." (Matt. xvi. 22.) 

* “ And there followed him a great Company 
of people, and of women, which also bewailed 
and lamented him." (Lake, rxiii. 27.) 

* 8ee Taylor’s Diegesis, pp. 198,194, or Pot- 
ter’s iBschylns. 

* “ They say that the god (Bacchus), the off¬ 
spring of Zens and Demeter, was torn to 
pleces." (Diodorns Slcnlns, ln Knlght, p. 156, 
noU.) 

* See Knight: Anct. Art and Mythology, p. 
98, noU. Dnpuis : Origln of Religious Belief, 
WS. Higgins: Anacalypsls, vol. ii. p. 102. 

9 Knlght: Ancient Art and Mythology, p. 


xxii. note. 

• Ibid. 

* Bonwick : Bgyptian Belief, p. 169. 

10 Dnpuis : Origin of Heligioos Belief, p. 188. 
»* Ibid 

19 Beausobre quotes the inscription on a 
monument of Bacchus, thus : 44 C’est mol, ditil, 
qui vous conduls, C’est moi, qui vous conserve, 
ou qui vous sauve; Je sui Alpha et Omega, 
Ac." (See chap. xxxix this work.) 

19 See Higgins : Anacalypsls, vol. 1. p. 829. 
Dnpuis: Origin of Religious Belief, p. 196. 
Bonwick: Bgyptian Belief, p. 152. Dunlap: 
Mysteries of Adoni, p. 94. 

14 See Ceitic Druide, Taylor's Diegesis, p. 
153, and Montfaucon, vol. L 

19 See Mysteries of Adoni, p. 91, and 
gins: Anac., vol. 1. p. 822. 
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JEncuLapius was distinguished by the epithet u The Saviour.” 1 
The temple ereeted to his meraory in the eity of Athens was c&lled: 
“ The Temple of the Saviour .”* 

Apollo was distinguißhed by the epithet “ The Saviour” 9 In 
a hyinn to Apollo he is called: “ The willing Saviour of dis- 
tressed mankind.” 4 

Seraph was called “ The Saviour.” 4 He was considered by 
Hadrian, the Roman emperor (117-138 a. d.), and the Geniales, to 
be the peculiar god of the Christians.* A cross was found ander 
the rains of liis temple in Alexandria in Egypt. T Fig. No. 11 is m 

representation of this Egyptian Saviour, taken 
from Murray’s “Manual of Mythology.” It 
certainly resembles the pictures of “ the peculiar 
God of the Christians.” It is very evident that 
the pictures of Christ Jesus, as we know them 
to-day, are simply the pictures of some of the 
Pagan gods, who were, for certain reasons which 
we ßhall speak of in a subsequent chapter, always 
represented with long yellow or red hair , and 
a florid complexion. If such a person as Jesus of Nazareth ever 
lived in the flesh, he was undoubtedly a Jew, and would them- 
fore have Jewish fealures ; this his pictures do not betray.* 

MithraSy who was “ Mediator between God and man,”* was 
called “The Saviour.” He was the peculiar god of the PerBians, 
who believed that he had, by his sufferings, worked their salvation, 
and on this account he was called their Sarnour . 1# He was also 
called “ The Logos”” 

The Persians believed that they were tainted with original sin 9 
owing to the fall of their iirst parents who were tempted by the 
evil one in the form of a serpent. 1 * 

They considered their law-giver Zoroaster to be also a Di/oine 
Messenger , sent to redeem men from their evil ways, and they always 
worshiped his memory. To this day his followers mention him 
with the greatest reverence, callinghirn “ The lmmortal Zoroaster” 



1 See Taylor 1 » Dlegesl», p. 153. 

* See the chaptcr on “ Miracle» of Jean».” 

* See Dnpui» : Origin of Religiou» Belief, p. 
804. 

* 8ee Monumental Christianity, p. 188. 

* See Uiggina : Anacalypsia, vol. ii. p. 15. 

* See Giles : Hebrew and Christian Rekord», 
vol. li. p. 86. 

T See Auacalyp8i», vol. ii. p. 15, and cur 
chaptcr ou Christian Symbols. 

* Thi» »nbje?t will be roferred to again in 


chapter xxxlx. 

• See Dnnlap 1 » Spirit Hlat., pp. 837,811, Stt, 
and Mystcrlcs of Adoni, p. 133, noU. 

>• See Higgln» : Anacalypsis, vol. 11. p. M. 

11 See Dunlap 1 » Bon of the Man, p. 20. 
M According to the most ancient tradltion 
of the Ea^t-Irunian» recorded in the Zm Mi- 
A vesta , the God of Light (Onnuzd) conmmnl- 
cated his mysteriös to some men through hla 
1 Yorü." (Bunsen’s Angel-Meseiah, p. 75w) 
x * Wake: Phalllsm, &c. t p. 47. 
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a The Blessed J^oroasterf “ The First-Born of the Etemal One,” 
Ac. 1 

u In the life of Zoroaster the common mythos is apparont. Ile 
was born in innocence, of an immacnlate conception, of a raj of 
the Divine Keason. As soon as he was bom, the glory arising 
from bis body enlightened the room, and he langhed at his mother. 
He was called a Splendid Light from the Tree of Kiuywledge, and, 
in fine, he or his soul was suspensus a lingo , hang upon a tree, 
and this was the Tree of Knowledge.”* 

How mach this resembles “ the mystery which hath been hid 
from ages and from generations, bat now is made manifest to his 
saints.”* 

Hermes was called “ The Saviour.” On the altar of Pepi (b. a 
8500) are to be fonnd prayere to Hermes—“ He who is the good 
Saviou7\”* He was also called “ The Logos.” The church fa- 
there, Hippolytus, Justin Martyr, and Platarch {de leide et Osir) 
assert that the Logos is Hermes? The term “ Logos ” is Greek, 
and signifies literally “ Word.”* He was also “The Messenger of 
God.” 1 

Dr. Inman says: 

"There are few words which strike more strongly upon the senses of aa 
inquirer into the natare of ancient faiths, than Salvation and Saviour. Both 
were uaed long before the birth of Christ, and they are still common among 
thoee who never heard of Jesus, or of that which is known among us as the 
Gospels.” 9 

He also teils ns that there is a very remarkable figore copied in 
Payne Knight’s work, in which we see on a man’s shoulders a cocfcs 
head, whilst on the pediment are placed the words: “ The Saviour 
ofthe World.”* 

Besides the titles of “ God’s First-Born,” “ Only Begotten,” 
the “ Mediator,” the “ Shepherd,” the “ Advocate,” the “ Para- 
clete or Comforter,” the “Son of God,” the “Logos,” &c., ,# being 
applied to heathen virgin-bom gods, before the time assigned for 
the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, we have also that of Christ and 
Jesus. 


> Prag. Rellg. Ide&fl, vol. i. pp. 258, 850. 

• Hai com : Hist. Persla, vol. 1. Ap. p. 404 ; 
Nimrod, vol. ii. p. 81. Anacalypsls, vol. L p. 648. 

• Col. L 86. 

• See Bonwtck: Kgyptlan Belief, p. 108. 

• See Dtmlap's Son of the Man, p. 89, mor- 
fftnal noU. 

• “ In the beginning was the Word , and the 
Word wm wlth God, and the Word was God.” 
(John. 11.) 


T See BelPs Pantheon, vol. 11. 69 and 71. 

* Inman: Ancient Faiths, vol. 11. p. 658. 

* Ibid. vol. i. p. 587. 

i* See Bnnsen's Angel-Messiah, p. 119. 
Knight’s Ancient Art and Mythology, pp. xxii. 
and 88. Donlap’s Son of the Man, p. 71, and 
Spirit Hittory, pp. 188,805,806, 849. Bible for 
Learners, vol. IL p. 85. Isis Unvelled, vol. il. 
pp. 195, 887, 516, beeidet theantborities already 
cited. 
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Cyi'us, King of Persia, was called the ‘‘Christ,” or the 
“ Auointed of God.” 1 * * As Dr. Giles says, “ Christ” is “a Dame 
liaving no spiritual signification, and importing nothing more than 
an ordinary sumame .”* The worshipers of Seraph were called 
“ Christians ,” and those devoted to Serapis were called “ Bishops 
of Christ.”* Eusebius, the ecclesiastical historian, says, that the 
naines of “ Jesus ” and “ Christ,” were both known and honored 
among the ancients. 4 

Mithras was called the “ Anointed ” or the “ Christ; ”* and 
Horus, Mano, Mithras , Bd-Minor , lao, Adoni, &c., were each 
of thein “ God of Liglit,” “Light of the World,” the “ Anointed,” 
or the “ Christ.”* 

It is said that Peter called his Master the Christ } whereupon 
“he straightway charged them (the disciples), and commanded 
thera to teil no man that thing .” T 

The title of “ Christ ” or “ The Anointed,” was held by the 
kings of Israel. “ Touch not my Christ and do my prophets no 
liarm,” says the Psalmist.* 

The term “ Christ ” was applied to religious teachers, leaders of 
factions, necromancers or wonder-workers, &c. This is seen by the 
passage in Matthew , where the writer says: 

“There shall arise false Christa and false prophets, and snall ßhow grmX 
signs and wonders, insomuch that, if it were posaible, they shall deceive the 
very elect. ,,f 

The virgin-born Crishna and Buddha were incarnations of 
Yishnu, called Avatars. An Avatar is an AngeirMessiah , a Oodr 
man, a Christ ; for the word Christ is from the Greek Christes, an 
Anointed One, a Messiah . 

The name Jesus, which is pronounced in Hebrew Yezua, and is 
soraetimes Grecized into Jason, was very common. After the 
Captivity it occurs quite frequently, and is interchanged with the 
name Joshua . Indeed Joshua, the successor of Moses, is called 
Jesus in the New Testament more than onee, 1 * though the mean- 
ing of the two naraes is not really quite the same. We know of a 
Jesus, son of Sirach, a writer of proverbs, whose collection is 


1 8ee Bnnsen's Biblo Chronology, p. 5. 
Keys of St. Peter, 125. Volney’s Rains, p. 168. 

* Giles : Hebrew and Christian Records, p. 
64, vol. li. 

* Ibid. p. 86, and Taylor's Diegesis, pp. 208, 
206, 407. Dupuis : p. 267. 

4 Eusebius : Eccl. Hist., iib. 1, ch. It. 

• See Dnnlap's Son of the Man, p. 78. 

• See Ibid. p. 80. 


T Lake, iv. 21. 

• Psalm, cv. 15. The tcrm “an AnoinUd 
One" which we nee in Bnglish, is OhrUtos in 
Qreek, and Messiah in Hebrew. (See Bible for 
Learnere, and Religion of Israel, p. 147.) 

* Matthew, xxiv. 24. 

10 Acts, vii. 45; Hebrews, iv. 8; compare 
Nehemiab, YiiL 17. 
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preserved among the apocryphal books of fche Old Testament. 
The notorioos Barabbas 1 or son of Abbas, was himself called Jesus. 
Ajnong Paul’s opponents we find a magician called Elymas, the 
Son <f Jesus. Among the early Christians a certain Jesus, also 
called Justus, appears. Flavins Josephus mentions more than ten 
dißtinct pereons—priests, robbers, peasants, and others—who bore 
the name of Jesus, all of whom lived during the last Century of the 
Jewish state. 1 

To retum now to our theme— crucified gods before the time 
qf Jesus of Nazareth . 

The holy Father Minucius Felix , in his Octavivs , written as 
late as a. d. 211, indignantly resents the supposition that the sign 
cf the cross shovld be considered excluswdy as a Christian Symbol, 
and represents his advocate of the Christian argument as re- 
torting on an infidel Opponent. His words are: 

“As for the adoration of Grosses which you ( Pagans ) object against us 
(Christians), I must teU you, that we neither adore Grosses nor desvre them ; you Ü 
iS, ye Pagans . . . who are the most likely people to adore wooden crosses 
... for what eise are your ensigns, flags, and Standards, but crosses güt and 
beautiftU. Your victorious trophies not only represent a simple cross, but a cross 
wtth a man upon #.”* 

The existence, in the writings of Minucius Felix, of this 
passage, is probably owing to an oversight of the destroyers of 
all evidences against the Christian religion that could be had. The 
practice of the Romans, here alluded to, of carrying a cross with a 
man on it, or, in other words, a crucifx, has evidently been con- 
cealed from ns by the careful destruction of such of their works as 
alluded to it. The priests had everything their own way for 
centuries, and to destroy what was evidence against their Claims 
was a very simple matter. 

It is very evident that this celebrated Christian Father alludes 
to Borne Gentile mystery, of which the prudence of his successors 
has deprived us. When we compare this with the fact that for 
centuries after the time assigned for the birth of Christ Jesus, he 
was not represented as a man on a cross, and that the Christians 
did not have such a thing as a crucifx, we are inclined to think 
that the etfigies of a black or darhskinned crucified man, which 
were to be seen in many places in Italy even during the last 
oentury, may have had something to do with it. 4 

1 He who, it ie Bald, wu liberated at the * Octavios, c. zxix. 
time of the crociflxion of Jeeue of Nazareth. 4 See Anacalypeis, vol 1L p. 116. 

• SeeBihle for Leamen, vol. iii. p. 60. 
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Wliile speaking of “a cross with a man onü” asbeing carried 
by the Pagan Romans as a Standard, we might mention the fact, 
related by Arrian the historian, 1 that the troops of Porus, in their 
war with Alexander the Great, carricd on their Standards the 
figure of a man,* Here is evidently the crucifix Standard again. 

“ This must have been (says Mr. Higgins) a Staurobates or Salivahana, 
and looks very like the figure of a man carried on their Standards by the Romans. 
This was similar to the dove carried on the Standards of the Assyriens. This 
must have been the crucifix of Nepaul." # 

Tertullian, a Christian Father of the second and third centuries, 
writing to the Pagans, says: 

“ The origin of your gods is derived from figure» moulded on a crom. All 
thoee rows of images on your Standard» are the appendages of crosses; thoee 
hangings on your Standards and bannen are the robes of crosses." 4 

We have it then, on the authority of a Christian Father, as late 
as a. d. 211, that the Christians “ neither adored crosses nor desired 
them ,” bnt that the Pagans “ adored crosses,” and not that alone, 
bat “ a cross with a man upon it” This we shall presently find to 
be the case. Jesus, in those days, nor for centuries after, was not rep* 
resented as a man on a cross. He was represented as a lamb, and 
the adoration of the crucifix, by the Clmstians, was a later addition 
to their religion. But this we shall treat of in its place. 

We may now ask the question, who was this crucißed man 
whom the Pagans “ adored ” before and after the time of Jesus of 
Nazareth ? Who did the crucifix represent? It was, undoubtedly, 
u the Saviour crucified for the salvation of mankind,” long before 
the Christian Era, whose effigies were to be seen in many place* 
all over ItaZy . These Pagan crucifixes were either destroyed, 
corrupted, or adopted ; the lat ter was the case with many ancient 
paintings of the Bambino * on which may be seen the words Deo 
Soli. Now, these two words can never apply to Christ Jesus. He 
was not Deus Solus , in any sense, according to the idiom of 
the Latin language, and the Roinish faith. Whether we construe 
the words to “ the only God,” or “ God alone,” they are equally 
heretical. No priest, in any age of the Church, would have 
thought of putting them there ; but finding them there , they tol- 
erated them. 

In the “ Cdtic Druide ,” Mr. Higgins describes a crucifix^ a 
lamb, and an elephant y which was cut upon the “ fire tower ”—so- 

1 In hie Hittory qftht Campoignt of Alex- 4 Apol. c. 16; Ad Nation**, c. xli. 
xndtr. • See the chapter on “ The Worehip of Ult 

* See Anacalypele, vol. ii. p. 118. Virgin.” 

• Ibid. 
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called—at Brechin, a town of Forfarehire, in Scotland. Although 
they appeared to be of very ancient date, he supposed, at that 
time, that they were modern, and belonged to Christianity, bnt 
Borne years afterwards, he wrote as follows: 

4 4 1 now doubt (the modern date of the tower), for we have, over and over 
again, seen the crucifled man before Christ. We have also found 4 The Lamb 
that taketh away the sins of the world,* among the Carnutes of Gaul, before the 
time of Christ; and when I contemplate these, and the Elqphant or Oanesa, 1 and the 
Bind* and ks Cobra, 1 Linga* Iona* and Nandies, found not far from the tower, 
•m the estate of Lord Castles, with the Colidei, the Island of Iona, and Ii, . . . 
1 am induced to doubt my former conclusions. The Elephant, the Ganesa of 
India, is a very stubbom fellow to be found here. The Ring, too, when Joined 
with other matten, I cannot get over. All ihm tupersUUons must have come 
from Indio.”* 

On one of the Irish “ round towers ” is to be seen a orucißx 
of unmistakable Asiatic origvn . T 

If we tum to the New World, we shall find, stränge though it 
may appear, that the ancient Mexicams and Peruwans worshiped 
a crucifled Samour . This was the virgin-bom QuetzalcoaÜe 
whoee crucifixion is represented in the paintings of the “ Codex 
Borgianusfl and the “ Codex Vaticamesy 

These paintings illustrate the religious opinions of the ancient 
Mexicans, and were copied from the hieroglyphics found in Mexico. 
The Spaniards destroyed nearly all the books, ancient monuments 
and paintingB which they could find; had it not been for this, mach 
more regarding the religion of the ancient Mexicans would have 
been handed down to us. Many chapters were also taken—by the 
Spaniah authorities—from the writings of the first historians who 
wrote on ancient Mexico. AU mcmuscrvpts had to be vnspected 
previous to beingpublished. Anything found among these heathens 
reeembling the religion of the Christians, was destroyed when pos- 
rible.* 

The first Spanish monks who went to Mexico were surprised 
to find the oruoqfix among the heathen inhabitants, and upon in- 
qniring what it meant, were told that it was a representation of 


> Qa pmm Ii the Indian God of Wledom. 
(See Aeiatle Beeeerches. vol. 1.) 

* The Ring and circle was an emblezn of 
god, or eternlty, among the Hlndoot. (See 
Lnadj: Monumental ChrUtlanitj, p. 87.) 

* The Cobra, or hooded snake, is a native of 
the Jfasf Indie t, where it is held as eacred. 
(See Knight: And. Art and Mytho., p. 16, and 
IWgneeon^a Tree and Serpent Worship. 

* linga denotee, in thesectarian worship of 
the IZifldOM, the PhaUu$ % an exnblem of the 


male or generative power of natnre. 

• Iona. or Toni, is the oounterpart of Linga, 
i.an emblem of the female generative power. 
We have seen that these were attached to the 
efflgies of the IHndoo crucifled Saviour, Criah- 
na. 

* Anacalypeis, vol. ii. p. 180. 

T See Lundy : Monumental Christianity, pp. 
253, 254,255. 

1 See Kingsborough: Mexican Antiqultlea, 
vol. vl. pp. 165 and 172. 
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Bacob (Quetzalcoatle), the Son of God, who was put to deatli by 
Eopuco. They said that he was placed on a beam of wood, with 
hü arms stretched out, and that he died there. 1 

Lord Kingßborough, from whose very learned and elaborate 
work we have taken the above, says: 

V Belng questioned as to the manner in which they bec&me acquainted with 
these things, they replied that the lords instructed their sons in them, and that 
thus this doctrine desoended from one to another.” 1 

Sometimes Quetzalcoatle or Bacob is represented as tied to the 
cross—just as we have seen that Attys was represented by the 
Phrygians—and at other times he is represented “ in the attitude 
of a person crucified, with impressions of nail-holes in his hands 
and feet, but not actually upon a cross ”—just as we have found 
the Hindoo Orühna, and as he is represented in Fig. No. 8. Be- 
neath this representation of Quetzalcoatle crucified, is an image of 
Death, which an angry serpent seems threatening to devour.* 

On the 73d page of the Borgian MS., he is represented crucified 
on a cross of the Oreek form . In this print there are also i/mpree- 
eione of naüs to be seen on the feeft and hands, and his body is 
strangely covered with suns. A 

In vol. ii. plate 75, the god is crucified in a circle of nineteen 
figures, and a serpent is depriving him of the organs of generation. 

Lord Kingsborough, commenting on these paintings, says: 

“ It is remarkable that in these Mexic&n paintings the faces of many of the 
figures are Mack, and that the visage of Quetzalcoatle is frequently painted in a 
very deformed manner. M * 

His lordship further teils us that (according to the belief of the 
ancient Mexicans), “ the death of Quetzalcoatle upon the cross ” 
was “ an atonement for the eins of mankind”* 

Dr. Daniel Brinton, in his “Myths of the New World” teils 
us that the Aztecs had a feast which they celebrated “ in the early 
spring” when “victims were naüed to a cross and shot with an 
arrow”' 

Alexander Yon Humboldt, in his “ American Researches,” also 
speaks of this feast, when the Mexicans crucified a man, and pierced 
him with an arrow.* 


i See Kingsborough : Antiqnittes« T Brinton : Myths of tho New World, p. OB. 

toI. Ti. p. 106. 9 See, also, Monumental Christianity, p. 

9 IbicL p. 103. 883. 

* Ibid. p. 161« M Once a year the ancient Mexicans made an 

* Ibid. p. 107. image of one of their gods, which was pleroed 

9 Ibid. p. 107. by an arrow, shot by a priest of Quetzalcoatle." 

9 Ibid. p. 106. (Donlap*i Spirit Hist, 907.) 
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The anthor of Monumental Christianity , speaking of this, 
^^ys: 

“ Here is the old story of the Prometheus crucified on the Caucasus, and of all 
her Pagan erudfixtons of the young incamate divinüies of India , Persia , Asia 
Mei ner and Egypt” 1 

Tliis we believe; but how did this myth get there f He does 
Xxot say, bat we shall attempt to ßhow, in a future chapter, how this 
sand other myths of Eastem origin becarae known in the New 
"World.* 

It mußt not be forgotten, in conncction with what we have seen 
concerning theMexican crucified god being sometimes represented aß 
4 blocke and the feaet when the crucified man was shot with an arrow, 
'that effigies of a black crucified man were found in Italy / that 
Orislina, the crucified, is very often represented black; and that 
Crishna was shot with an arrow. 

Croeses were also found in Yucatan, as well as Mexico, with a 
man upon theml Cogolludo, in bis “ History of Yucatan,” speak- 
ing of a crucifix found there, says: 

“ Don Engenio de Alcantara (one of the true teachers of the Gospel), told me, 
not only once, that I might safely write that the Indians of Cozumel possessed 
thia holy cross in the time of Iheir paganism; and that some years had elapsed 
mnce it was brought to Medira; for having heard from many persons what was 
reported of it, he had made particular inquiries of some very old Indians who 
resided there, who assured him that it was the fact.” 

He then speaks of the difläculty in accounting for this cruci¬ 
fix being found among the Indians of Cozumel, and ends by say- 
ing: 

"But if it be considered that these Indians believed that the Sonof God, 
wbom they called Bacob, had died upon a cross , with his arms stretched out upon it, 
it cannot appear so difficult a matter to comprehend that they should have 
formed his image according to the religious creed which they possessed.” 4 

We shall find, in another chapter, that these virgin-born 
“ Saviours ” and “ Slain Ones Crishna, Osiris, Horus, Attys, 
Adonis, Bacchus, &c.—whether torn in pieces, killed by a boar, or 
crucified— will all mdt into one. 

We now come to a very important fact not generally known, 
namely: There are no early representations of Christ Jesus suffer- 
ing on the cross. 


> Monumental Christianity, p. 803. Mexican Antiquities, yol. vi. p. 109. 

* See Appendix A. 4 Quoted by Lord Kingeborough: Mexioan 

* See Monumental Christianlty, p. 800, and Antlqnities, vol. vi. p. 172. 
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Rev. J. P. Luudy, speaking of this, says: 

M Why should a fact so well known to the heathen as the cruciflxion b© oon- 
cealed? And yet its actual reaUsUe reprcsmtaiion necer once occurs in the Monu¬ 
ments of Christianity, for mors than six or seren centuries” 1 

* 

Mrs. Jameson, in her “ History of Our Lord in Axt,” says: 

“ The cruciflxion is not one of the subjects of early Christianity. The death 
of our Lord was represented by various type*, but necer in its actual form. 

“ The eartiest instances of the cruciflxion are found in illustrated manuscripts 
of various countries, and in those ivory and enameled forme which are deecribed 
in the Introduction. Borne of these are ascertained, by historical or by internal 
evidence, to have been executed in the ninth Century , there is one also, of an ex* 
traordinary rüde and fantastic character, in a MS. in the ancient library of St 
Galle, which is ascertained to be of the eighth Century. At aU ecents, there s eems 
nojust grounds at present for assigning an earlier dato.*** 

“ Early Christian art, such as it appears in the bas-reliefs on sarcophagi, gave 
but one solitary incident from the story of Our Lord’s Passion, and (hat utterty 
divested of all drcumstances of suffering. Our Lord is represented as young and 
beautiful, free from bonds, with no 1 accursed tree f on his shoulders.”* 


The oldest representation of Christ Jesus was a figure of m 
lamb* to which sometimes a vase was added, into which his blood 
flowed, and at other tiraes couched at the foot of a cross. This 
custom subsisted up to the year 680, and untü the pontifioate qf 
Agathon , dwring the reign qf Constantine Pogonat. By the sixth 
synod of Constantinople (canon 82) it was ordained that instand of 
the ancient symbol, which had been the Lamb, the figure of a man 
fastened to a cross (such as the Pagans had adored), should be 
represented. All this was confirmed by Pope Adrian I. # 

A simple cross, which was the symbol of etemal life, or of Sal¬ 
vation, among the ancients, was sometimes, as we have seen, placed 
alongside of the Lamb. ln the course of time, the Lamb was put 
on the cross, as the ancient Isradües liad put the paschal lamb 
centories before, - and then, as we have seen, they pnt a man 
upon it. 

Christ Jesus is also represented in early art as the “ Qood 
Shepherd,” that is, as a young man with a lamb on his shonlders.* 


» Monumental Chrfatiaiiity, p. MS. 

* History of Onr Lord in Art, rol. U. p. 187. 

* Ibid. p. 817. 

* See Dlnstrations in Ibid. vol. i. 

* See Dnpnis; Origin of Heligioos Belief, p. 
258. Higgins: Anacalypeis, vol. 1L 111, and 
Monnmental Christianity, p. M6, et seq. 

* The paschal lamb was roasted on a crom, 
by ancient Israel, and ls still so done by the 
Ssmaritans at Nablous. (See Lundy’s Mona* 
mental Christianity, pp. 19 and M7.) 

“ The lamb slain (at the feast of the pass¬ 


over) was roasted whole, with twosplts Unart 
throngh It—one lengthwise, and one tran sv sisely 
—Crossing esch other near the fore legs; so 
that the animal was, ln a manner, crucyied. 
Not a bone of it might be broken—a clrcnm- 
stance strongly representing the snflerlngs of 
onr Lord Jesus, the paseover dain fOr us." 
(Barnee’s Notes, vol. i. p 298.) 

T 8ee King: The Qnostics and thelr Be* 
mains, p. 188. Also, Monumental Christianifiy, 
and Jameson 1 » History of Onr Lord ln Art, for 
Illustration*. 
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*Thiß ig just the manner in which the Pagan Apollo, Merciry and 
others were represented Centimes before.* 

Mrs. Jameson sajs: 

" Mercury attired as a thephcrd, with a ram on bis shouldere, bome in the 
—mft manner aa in maay of the Christian representations, was no unfrequent 
Object (in ancient art) and in some instances led to a difficulty in disünguishing 
between the two,”* that is, between Mercury and Chrirt Je*u*. 

M. Renan says: 

“ The Good Shepherd of the cataoombs in Rome is a copy from the Aridnu, 
or from the Apoüo 1Vomhu, which flgured in the same posture on the Pagan 
•arcophagi; and still carries the flute of Pan, in the midst of the four half naked 
•easona.”* 

The Egyptian Savionr Horus was called the “ Shepherd of the 
People.” 4 

The Hindoo Savionr Orishna was called the “ Royal Good Shep¬ 
herd.” 4 

We have seen, then, on the anthority of a Christian writer 
who has made the snbject a special study, that, “ there seems no 
jnst gronnds at present for assigning an earlier date,” for the “ ear- 
liest instances of the crucifixion ” of Christ Jesus, represented in 
art, than the eighth or nirUh Century. Now, a few words in re- 
gard to wtuxt these crucifixes looked like. If the reader imagines 
that the crucifixes which are familiär to ns at the present day are 
similar to those early ones, we wonld inform him that such is not the 
case. The earliest artists of the crucifixion represent the Christian 
Savionr as young and bewrdless, always without the crown of 
thorns, alive, and erect, apparently elate; no signs of bodily suf- 
fering are there. 4 

On page 151, plate 181, of Jameson’s u History of Our Lord 
in Art ” (vol. ii.), he is represented standing on a foot-rest on the 
cross, alive, and eyes open. Again, on page 330, plate 253, he is 
represented standing “ with body npright and arms extended 
ßtraight, with no nmls, no toounds , no crown of thorns —frequently 
clothed, and with a regal crown—a God, young and beautiful, 
hanging, as it were, without compulsion or pain.” 

On page 167, plate 188, are to be seen “ the thieves boimd to their , 


1 See Kiog's Onoetlce, p. 178. Knight: thology, p. xxH. not». 

Indent Art and Mjthology, p. xxli., and 4 Danlap : Spirit Hiet., p. 185. 

Jameeon'a History of Oar Loid ln Art, fl. 840. * See chapter xril. and toI. 1L Hist Hindo* 

* Jameson: Hist of Onr Lord ln Art, p. stan. 

HO, yoI. 11. * See Jameson*s Hist of Onr Lord in Art, 

1 Qnoted in Knight: Andent Art and Hy- yoI. ii. p. 148. 
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cross (which is simply an uprigkt beam , without crosshaa f), wi' 
the figure of thc Lord standing between them.” He is not bom 
nor nailed to a cross; no cross is there. Hc is simply standii 
erect in the form of a cro6s. This is a representation of what 
styled, “ Early crucifixion with thieves” On page 173, plate 
we liave a representation of the crucifixion, in which Jesus and th< 
thieves are represented crucilied on the Egyptian tau (see Fig 
No. 12). The thieves are tied, but the man-god is naüed to th< 
cross. A similar representation may be seen on page 189, platea^* 1 
198. 



On page 155, plate 183, there is a representation of wliat is 
called “ Virgin and St. John at foot of cross” but this cross is sim- ^ 
ply an uprigkt beam (as Fig. No. 13). There are no croes-bars J 
attached. On page 167, plate 188, the thieves are tied to an up- 
right beam (as Fig. 13), and Jesus Stands between them, with arms 
extended in the form of a cross , as the Hindoo Crishna is to be 
seen in Fig. No. 8. On page 157, plate 185, Jesus is represented 
crucified on the Egyptian cross (as No. 12). 

Some ancient crucifixes represent the Christian Saviour cruei- 
fied on a cross similar in form to the Roman figure which Stands for 
the number ten (see Fig. No. 14). Thus we see that there was 
no uniformity in representing the “cross of Christ,” among the 
early Christians; even the cross which Constantine put on his 
“ Labaruru,” or sacred banner, was nothiug more than the mono* 
gram of the Pagan god Osiris (Fig. No. 15), 1 as we shall see in a 
subseqnent chapter. 



The dogma of the vicarious atonement has met with no snccess 
whatever ainong the Jews. The reason for this is very evident. 
The idea of vicarious atonement, in any form, is contrary to Jew- 


1 “ It would be dUücult to prove that the eo*called cross npon it was nothiog eise than 

cross of Constantine was of the simple con- the same ever-recurring monogram of Christ” 

strnction as now nnderstood. ... As re- (that is. the XF). (Hi^tory of OnrLord ln Art, 

gards the Labarum, the coins of the time, ln vol. ii. p. 810. See also. Smith's Bible Dlo* 

which it is especially set forth, prove that the tionary, art. “ Labarnm.’’) 
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iah ethicö, but it is in full accord with the Geiüüe. The 1cm or- 
dains that 1 “ every man shall be put to death for hie own ßin,” and 
not for the sin or crime committed by any other pereon. No ran- 
som should protect the murderer against the arm of justice.* The 
principle of equal rights and equal responsibilities is fundamental 
in the law. If the law of God —for as such it is reoeived—de- 
nounces tlie vicarious atonement, viz., io slaugkter an vnnocent 
pereon to atonefor the crimes of others , then God must abhor it. 
What is more, Jesus is said to have sanctioned this law, for is he 
not made to say : “ Think not that I am come to destroy the law, 
or the prophets: I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill. For 
verily I say unto you, Till heaven and eartli pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass frora the law.”* 

u Salvation is and can be nothing eise than learning the laws of 
life and keeping them. There is, in the modern world, neither 
place nor need for any of the theological ‘ schemes of Salvation ’ 
or theological ‘ Saviours.’ No wrath of either God or devil Stands 
in man’s way ; and therefore no 6 sacrifice’ is needed to get them 
ont of the way. Jesus saves only as he helps men know and keep 
Gk>d’s laws. Thousands of other men, in their degree, are Saviours 
in precisely the same way. As there has been no ‘ fall of man,’ 
all the hnndreds of theological devices for obviating its supposed 
effects are only imaginary eures for imaginary ills. What man does 
need is to be taught the necessary laws of life, and have brought to 
bear upon him adequate motives for obeying them. To know and 
keep God’s laws is being reconciled to liim. This is health ; and 
ont of health—that is, the perfect condition of the whole man, 
oalled holiness or wholenees—comes happiness, in this world and 
in all worlds.” 


i 


• Ham. xxr. 81-M. 


•MBtt.T.17 v Sa 


OHAPTER XXL 


THE DARKNESS AT THE UKUOUIXION. 

The Lahe narrator informs ns tbat at the time of the death of 
Christ Jesus, the snn was darkened, and there was darkness over 
the earth from the sixth until the ninth hour; also the veil of the 
temple was rent in the midst. 1 

The Matthew narrator, in addition to this, teils ns that: 

11 The earth did quake, and the rocks were rent, and the graves were opened, 
mnd many bodie$ of the eairUe t ohich elept aroee , and came out of their graoee . . . 
and went into the holy city and appeared unto many.”* 

“ Hie star ” having shone at the time of his birth, and his having 
been born in a miracnlons manner, it was necessary that at the 
death of Christ Jesus, sometbing miracnlons shonld happen, 
ßomething of an nnnsual nature had happened at the time of the 
death of other snpematnral beings, therefore something mnst hap¬ 
pen at hie death; the myth would not ham been comptete vrithr 
out it. In the words of Yisconnt Amberly : “The darkness from 
the sixth to the ninth honr, the rending of the temple veil, the 
earthqnake, the rending of the rocks, are dltogether Uke the prodi- 
qiee attending the deceaee of other great men'” 

The Rev. Dr. Geikie, one of the most orthodox writers, says : 4 

“ It is impossible to explain the origin of this darkness. The passover moon 
was then at the full, so that it could not have been an eclipee. The early Fathera, 
Xelying on a notice of an eclipse that eeemed to coincide in time, though it really 
did not, fancied that the darkness was caused by it, but incorrectly.” 

Perhaps “ the origin of this darkness ” may be explained from 
what we shall now see. 

At the time of the death of the Hindoo Savionr Criehna , there 


CLoke, xxiil. 44, 45. 

1 Matthew, xxril. 51-68. 
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• Amberly: Analyela of Beligioos Bellrf, 
p. 968. 4 Life of Christ, toI. IL p. 548. 
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came calamities and bad omens of every kind. A black circle ßur- 
rounded the moon, and the sun was darkened at noonday • the 
aky rained fire and ashes; flames burned dusky and livid; demons 
committed depredations on earth ; at snnrise and ßnnset, thousands 
of figures were seen akirmishing in the air; apirita were to be aeen 
on all sidea. 1 * * 

When the conflict began between Buddha, the Saviour of the 
World, and the Prince of Evil, a thousand appdtting meteors feil ; 
douds and darknessprevaüed. Even thia earth, with the oceana 
and mountaina it containa, though it ia unconscious, quaked like a 
conscious being —like a fond bride when forcibly torn from her 
bridegroom—like the festoons of a vine ahaken nnder the blaat of 
a whirlwind. The ocean roae ander the Vibration of thia earthquake; 
rivere flowed back toward their aources; peaks of lofty mountaina, 
where countleaa treea had grown for ages, rolled crumbling to the 
earth; a fierce atorm howled all aroond; the roar of the concnasion 
became terriüc; the very sun enveloped itsdf in auf ul darkness , 
and a hast of headless spirits fiUed the air .* 

When Prometheus was crucified on Mount Caucasus, the whole 
frame of nature became convulsed . The earth did quake, thunder 
roared, lightning flaahed, the wild winde rent the vexed air, the 
boisterous billowa rose, and the diaaolution of the univerBe aeemed 
to be threatened.* 

The ancient Greeks and Bomana, aaya Canon Farrar, 4 had alwaya 
considered that the births and deaths of great men were announced 
by oelesiial signs. We therefore find that at the death of Rovmdus, 
the founder of Borne, the aun was darkened, and there was dark- 
ness over the face of the earth for the space ofsix hoursS 

When Julius Caesar , who was the aon of a god, was murdered, 
there was a darkness over the earth, the sun bemg eclipsedfor the 
space ofsix hours* 

Thia is apoken of by Virgil , where he saya: 

“ He (the Sun) covered his luminous head with a sooty darkness. 

And the impious ages feared eternal night .” 1 

It is also referred to by Tibullue, Ovid, and Lucian (poets), 
Pliny, Appian, Dion Cassius, and Julius Obsequenes (historiana.)* 


1 See Prog. Belig. Idee», voL L p. 71. 

* Bhji Dand's Bnddhism, pp. 96, 97. 

* See Potter’s ^Sechylus, “ Prometbeoi 
Cbalned, 1 ' last etsnza. 

4 Fimr'a Life of Chriat, p. SS. 

* 8ee Higglns: Anacaljpeis, vol. i. pp.616,617. 
4 See Ibid. and Gibbon’s Rome, vol. i. pp. 


160 and 690, also Josephna : Jewish Antlqnitiea, 
book xiv. cb. xii. and noU. 

T “Cum capnt obscara nitidom ferrogine 
teilt 

Impiaqne »ternam tlmnemnt Macula 
noctem.” 

4 See Qibbon’e Borne, toL L pp. .160 and 8001 
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When HSsculapius the Saviour was put to death, the sun shone 
dimly from the heawens ; the birds were silent in the darkened 
groves; the trees bowed down their heads in sorrow; and the 
hearts of all the sonsof men fainted within them, beeanse the healer 
of their pains and sickness lived no more npon the earth. 1 

When Hercules was dying, he said to the faithful female (lole) 
who followed him to the last spot, on earth on which he trod, “ Weep 
not, my toil is done, and now is the time for rest. I shall see thee 
again in the bright land whicli is never trodden by the feet of 
night.” Then, as the dying god expired, darJcness was on thefaoe 
of the earth; from the high heaven caune down the thick cloud, 
and the dinof its thunder crashed through the air. In this man- 
ner, Zens, the god of gods, carried his son home, and the halls of 
Olympus were opened to welcome the bright hero who rested from 
his mighty toil. There he now sits, clothed in a white robe, with 
a crown npon liis head.* 

When (Edipus was about to leave this world of pain and sor¬ 
row, he bade Antigone farewell, and said, “Weep not, my child, 
I am going to my home, and I rejoice to lay down the bürden of 
my woe.” Then there were signs in the heaven above and on the 
earth beneath, tliat the end was nigh at hand, for the earth did 
quake , amd the thunder roared and echoed again and again through 
the sky.* 

“ The Romans had a god called Quirinvus. His soul emanated 
from the sun, and was restored to it. He was begotten by the 
god of annies upon a virgin of the royal blood, and exposed by 
Order of the jealous tyrant Amulius. and was preserved and edu- 
cated among shepherds. He was tora to pieces at his death, when 
he ascended into heaven; upon which the sun was edipsed or 
darkened”* 

When Alexander the Great died, similar prodigies are said to 
have happened; again, wlien foul murders were committed, it is 
said that the sun seemed to hide its face. This is illustrated in the 
story of AtreuSy King of Mycenae, who foully murdered the chil- 
dren of his brother Thyestes. At that time, the sun, unable to 
endure a sight 60 horrible, “ Iwmed his course backward and with 
drew his light”* 

At the time of the death of the virgin-bom Quetzalcoatle , the 


> Tales of Ancienl Greece, p. 40. 

• Ibld. pp. 01, OS. 

• Ibid. p. 270 . 


4 Anacalypeis, vol. i. p. 822. 

* See BeU’s Pantheon, vol. 1. p. 100. 
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Mexican crucified Saviour, the sun was darkened , and withheld its 
light. 1 

Lord Kingsborough, speaking of this event, considers it very 
stränge that the Mexicans should have preserved an account of it 
among their records, when “ the great eclipse whieh ßacred history 
records ” is not recordcd in profane liistory. 

Gibbon, the liistorian, speaking of this phenomenon, says: 

•• Under the reign of Tiberius, the whole carth,* or at least a celebrated prov- 
Inoe of the Roman empire,* was iuvolved in a perpetual darkness of three hours. 
Even this miraculous event, wbich ought to liave excited the wonder, the curi- 
osity, and the devotion of mankind, posscd without notice in an age of Science and 
history. It happened during the life-time of Seneca 4 and the elder Pliny , 1 who 
must have experienced the immediate effects, or received theearliest intelligenoe, 
of the prodigy. Each of these philosophers, in a laborious work, has recorded 
all the great phenomena of nature, earthquakes, meteors, comets and eclipees, 
which his indefatigable curiosity could collect . 4 But the one and the other have 
omitted to mention the greatest phenomenon to which the mortal eye has been 
witness since the creation of the globe .” 1 

This acconnt of the darkness at the time of the death of Jesus 
of Nazareth, is one of the prodigies related in the New Testament 
which no Christian commentator has been able to make appear 
reasonable. The favorite theory is that it was a natural eclipse of 
the sun, which happened to take place at that partieular time, but, if 
this was the case, there was nothing supematural in the event, and 
it had nothing whatever to do with the death of Jesus. Again, it 
would be necessary to prove from other sources that such an event 
happened at that time, but this cannot be done. The argument 
from the duration of the darkness— three hours —is also of great 
force against such an occurrence having happened, for an eclipse 
sddom laste in great intensity more than six minutes. 

Even if it could be proved that an eclipse really happened at 
the time assigned for the crucifmon of Jesus, how about the earth- 
quake, when the rocks were rent and the graves opened ? and how 
about the “saints which slept” rising hodily and walking in the 
streets of the Holy City and appearing to many t Surely, the faith 
that would remove mountains,' is required here. 


1 8ee Kingsborough’« Mexican Antlquitiea, 
▼ol. vi. p. B. 

* The Fathers of the Church eeem to cover 
the whole carth with darkneas, ln which they 
are followed by moat of the moderne. (Gib¬ 
bon. Lake, xxiii. 44, eays “ over all the earth .”) 

* Origen (a Father of the third Century) and 
a few modern critica, are doeiroaa of conflning 
it to the land of Jadea. (Gibbon.) 

14 


4 Seneca, a celebrated philosopher and hla- 
torian, bom ln Spaln a few years b. o., bot edu- 
cated in Rome, and became a “ Roman.” 

1 Pliny the elder, a celebrated Roman phil- 
osopher and hiatorian, bom aboat 88 a. d. 

* Seneca: Qoaeet Natur. 1. L lö, tL L tü. 
17. Pliny : Hiat. Natur. L 11. 

t Gibbon 1 « Rome, L 688, 600. 

* Matt xvL 80. 
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Shakespeare has embalmed sorae traditions of the kind ezactlj 
analogous to the present case: 

“ In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 

A little ere tlie mightiest Julius feil, 

The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streeta .” 1 

Belief in the inflnence of the stars over life and death, and m 
special porterUs at the death of great men , survived, indeed, to 
recent times. Ghancer abounds in allnsions to it, and still later 
Shakespeare teils ns: 

“ When beggars die there are no comets seen; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.” 

It would seem that this Superstition survives evcn to the present 
day, for it is well known that the dark and yellow atmosphere 
wliich settled over so much of the country, on the day of the re- 
movalof President Garfield frora Washington to Long Branch, was 
sincerely held by hundreds of persons to be a death-warning sent 
from lieaven, and there were numerous predictions that disso- 
lution would take place before the train arrived at its destination. 

As Mr. Greg remarks, there can, we think, remain little donbt 
in unprepossessed minds, that the whole legend in qncstion was one 
of those intended to magnify Christ Jesus, which were current 
in great numbers at the time the Matthew narrator wrote, and 
which he, with the usual want of discrimination and somewhat 
omnivorous tendency, which distinguished him as a Compiler, ad- 
mitted into his Gospel. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


“ HX DESCENDED INTO HELL.” 

Thx doctrine of Christ Jesas’ descent into hell is emphatically 
part of the Christian belief, althongh not alluded to by Christian 
divines excepting when unavoidable. 

In the firet place, it is taught in the Oreed of the Christians, 
wherein it says: 

**Hß deeoended into hell, and on the third day he roee again from the dead ” 

The doctrine was also taught by the Fathers of the Ohurch. 
St Chrysostom (bom 347 a. d.) asks: 

“ Who but an infldel would deny that Christ was in hell T M1 

And St. Clement of Alexandria, who flonrished at the begin- 
ning of the third Century, is equally dear and emphatic as to 
Jesus’ descent into hell. He says: 

44 The Lord preached the gospel to those in Hades, as well as to all in earth, 
in Order that all might believe and be saved, wherever they were. If, then, the 
Lord descended to Hades for no other end but to preach the gospel, as He did 
deecend, it was either to preach the gospel to all, or to the Hebrews only. If 
accordingly to all, then all who believe shall be saved, although they may be of 
the Qentiles, on makiiig their profession there. Ht 

Origen, who flourished during the latter part of the second, and 
beginning of the third centuries, also emphatically declares that 
Christ Jesus descended into hell.* 

Ancient Christian works of art represent his descent into hell 4 

The apocryphal goepels teach the doctrine of Christ Jesus’ 
descent into hell, the object of which was to preach to those in 
bondage there, and to liberate the saints who had died before 
his advent on earth. 


* Qnoted by Bonwlck: Xg}*ptiaQ Belief, p. * Contra Celens. bk. 1L c. 48. 

46. 4 See Jameeon'a Hist of Our Lord in Art, 

▼OL iL pp. 864, 866. 


* Strom. tL c, 6. 


[911] 
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On account of the sin committed by Adam in the Garden of 
Eden, all mankind were doomed, all had gone to liell—excepting 
those who had been translated to heaven—even tliose pereons who 
were “ after God’s own heart,” and who had belonged to hia 
“chosen people.” The coming of Christ Jesus into the world, 
however, made a change in the affaire of man. The sainto 
were tlien liberated from their prison, and all those who believe 
in the efficacy of his narae, 6hall escape hereafter the tortures of 
hell. Tliis is the doctrine to be found in the apocryphal gospels, 
and was taught by the Fathers of the Church. 1 

In the “ Gospel of Nicodemus ” (apoc.) is to be fonnd the 
whole story of Christ Jesus’ descent into hell, and of his liberating 
the saints. 

Satan, and the Prince of Hell, having heard that Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth was about to descend to their domain, began to talk the matter 
over, as to wliat tliey should do, &c. While thus engaged, on a 
sudden, there was a voice as of thunder and the rushing of winds, 
* saying: “ Lift up your gates, O ye Princes, and be ye liftod up, O 
ye everlasting gates, and the King of Glory shall come in.” 

When the Prince of Hell heard tliis, he said to his impious offi- 
cers: “ Sliut the brass gates . . . and make them fast with 

iron bars, and fight courageously.” 

The saints having heard what had been said on both sides, im- 
mediately spoke with a loud voice, saying: “ Open thy gates, that 
the King of Glory may come in.” The divine prophets, Damd 
and lsaiah y were particularly conspicuous in this protest against the 
intentions of the Prince of Hell. 

Again the voice of Jesus was heard saying: “ Lift up your gates, 
O Prince; and be ye lifted up, ye gates of hell, and the King of 
Glory will enter in.” The Prince of Hell tlien cried out: u Who 
is the King of Glory?” upon which the prophet David com- 
menced to reply to liim, but while he was speaking, the mighty 
Lord Jesus appeared in the form of a man, and broke asunder the 
fettere which before could not be broken, and crying aloud, said: 
“ Come to me, all ye saints, who were created in my image, who 
were coudernned by the tree of the forbidden fruit . . . live 

now by the word of my cross.” 

Tlien presently all the saints were joined together, hand in hand, 
and the Lord Jesus laid hold on Adam’s hand, and ascended from 
hell, and all the saints of God followed liim.* 


1 See Jameson’i Diät, of Our Lord in Art, 


1 Nicodemua: Apoc. ch. xvi. and xül 
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"When the samt» arrived in paradise, two “ very ancient men 99 
them, and were asked by the saints: “ Who are ye, who have 

been with ns in hell, and have had yonr bodies placed in par- 
^^^diße i” One of these “ very ancient men 99 answered and said: 
^ I am Enoch, who was translated by the word of God, and this 
who is with me is Elijah the Tishbite, who was translated in a 
^^Beiy chariot” 1 * * 

The doctrine of the descent into hell may be fonnd alluded to 
"5n the oanonioal books; thus, for instance, in I. Peter: 

“ It is bettcr, if the will of God be so, that ye suffer for well doing, than for 
evil doing. For Christ also liath suflered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God, being put to death in the fleah, but quickened by the 
spirit: by which also he wont and preaehed unto the epiriti in prieon.”* 

Again, in “ Acts,” wliere the writer is speaking of David as a 
prophet, he says: 

44 He. seeing this before, spake of the resurrection of Christ, that hie eotd i oa§ 
not left in hell , neither his fleah did see corruption.”* 

The reason why Christ Jesus has been made to descend into 
hell, is becanse it is apart ofthe universal mythos , even the ihres 
dayd dnration. The Smiours of mankind had all done so, he 
mast therefore do likewise. 

Grishna, the Hindoo Saviour, descended into hell, for the pur- 
poee of raising the dead (the doomed), 4 * * * * before he retnmed to his 
heavenly seat. 

Zoroaster , of the Persians, descended into heil.' 

Osiris , the Egyptian Saviour, descended into hell.* 

JELorus , the virgin-born Saviour, descended into hell 9 * 

Adonis , the virgin-born Saviour, descended into hell* 

Bacchus , the virgin-born Saviour, descended into hell' 

Hercules, the virgin-born Saviour, descended into hell." 

Mercury , the Word and Messenger of God, descended into hell. 11 


1 Nicodemut: Apoc. ch. zz. 

*L Peter, iil. 17-1». 

* Acte, II. Sl. 

* 8ee Asiatic Researches, toI. 1. p. 887. Bon- 
wfck’a Egyptian Belief, p. 108, and Maurice: 
Indian Anliquitiefl, vol. U. p. 85. 

* See Monumental Christianity, p. 886. 

* See Dapuls : Origin of Rellgious Belief, p. 
816, Bonwick's Egyptian Belief, and Dunlap's 
Mysteriös of Adonl, pp. 125,152. 

» See Chap. XXXIX. 

* 8ee Bell's Pantheon, vol. 1. p. 12. 

9 8es Higgins : Anacalypsis, vol. L p. 822. 

Dupuit: Origin of Religious Belief, p. 267, and 


Dunlap's Mysteries of Adonl, p. 88. 

19 8ee Taylor’s Mysteriös, p. 40, and Mys¬ 
teriös of Adonl, pp. 04-86. 

11 See Bell's Pantheon, vol. 11. p. 72. Our 
Christian writers discover considerable appre- 
hension, and ajealous cautlon ln thoir lan* 
guage, when the resemblance between Pagan- 
Um and Christianity might be apt to strlke 
the mlnd too cogently. In quoting Horace's 
account of Mercury's descent into hell, and his 
causing a cessation of the suflerlngs there, Mr. 
Spence, in 4 ‘ Bell's Pantheon," says : 44 As this, 
perhaps, may be a mythical part of his charao- 
ter, ics had bsUer Ist U alone.” 
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Baldur, the Scandinavian god, öfter being killed, desoended 
into hell} 

Quetzalcoatle, the Mexican crucified Saviour, desoended into 
hell. 1 

All these gods, and many others that might be mentionod, 
remained in hell for the space of three days and three night a. 
u They desoended into hell, and on the third day rose again.”* 

■ ■ — ■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ — m 

» 8ee Bonwick : Bgjptiaa BeHef, p. lflB, a See Mexican AnttqoiÜee, toL yL p. Iflt. 

and Mailet, p. 448. * See tfae chapter on BxpUmatto*. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE BESUBEBOITOM AND A80XN8I0N OF OHEIST JESUS. 

The story of the resurrection of Christ Jesus is related by the 
four Gospel narrators, and is to the effect that, after being cruci- 
fied, his body was wrapped in a linen cloth, laid in a tomb, and a 
“ great stone 99 rolled to the door. The sepulchre was then made 
sure by “ sealing the stone ” and “ setting a watch.” 

On the first day of the week some of Jesus’ followers came to see 
the sepulchre, whcn they found that, in spite of the “ sealing ” and 
the “ watch,” the angel of the Lord had descended from heaven, 
had rolled back the stone from the door, and that u Jesus had risen 
from the dead? 9X 

The story of his aseension is told by the Martf narrator, who 
says “ he was received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
God; ” by Luke* who says “ lie was carried up into heaven ; ” and 
by the writer of the Acts * who says “ lie was taken up (to heaven) 
and a clond received him out of sight.” 

We will find, in Stripping Christianity of its robes of Paganism, 
that these miraculous events must be put on tlie same level with 
those we have already examined. 

Orishna, the crucifled Hindoo Saviour, rose from the dead , # and 
aseended bodUy into hea/ven .* At that time a great light enveloped 
the earth and illuminated the wliole expanse of heaven. Attended 
by celestial spirits, and luminous as on that night when he was born 
in the house of Yasudeva, Crishna pursued, by his own light, the 
joumey between earth and heaven, to the bright paradise from 
whence he had descended. All men saw him, and exclaimed, 
“ Loy Crishna?s soul ascends its native skies ! ,,T 


> See Matthew, xxriii. Mark, xvl. Lake, 
xxIt. and John, zx. * Mark, xvl. 19. 

• Lake, xxiv. 51. « Acte, i. 9. 

• See Dapuia : Orlgin of Eeligioos Belief, p. 
MO. Higgine: AnacalypeU, toI. U. pp. 14S and 
MB. 


9 8ee Higgine: Anacalypeia, vol. L p. 131. 
Bonwick’e EgypUao Belief, p. 168. Aelatlc 
Beeearchee, vol i. pp. 259 and 261. 

T See Prog. Belig. Ideae, vol. L p. 78. Hiet» 
Hindoetan, ii. pp. 466 and 473. 

“ In Hindu pictoree, Viehna, who ie identi- 
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Samuel Johnson, in Ins “ Oriental Religions,” teils us that Rdma 
—an incamation of Yishnu—after his manifestations on earth, u at 
last a&cended to hea/oen ,” u resuming his divine essence.” 

“ By the blessings of R£ma’s name, and through previous faith 
in him, all sins are remittod, and every one who shall at death pro- 
nounce his name with sincere worship shall be forgiven.” 1 

The mythological account of Buddha, the son of the Virgin 
Maya, who, as the God of Love, is named Camrdeo, Cam, and 
Cama, is of the same character as that of other virgin-bom gods. 
When he died there were tears and lamentations. Heaven and earth 
are said equally to have lamented the loss of “ Di/vine Bove," inso- 
much that Maha-deo (the supreme god) was moved to pity, and ex- 
claimed, “ Rise, holy love /” on which Cama was restored and the 
lamentations changed into the most enthusiastic joy. The heavens 
are said to have echoed back the exulting sound; then the deity, 
suppoeed to be lost (< dead ), was restored, “ heWs great dread and 
bewerts etemal admvration”* 

The coverings of the body unrolled themselves, and the lid of 
his coffin was opened by supernatural powers. 1 

Buddha also ascended bodily to the celestial regions when his 
mission on earth was fulfilled, and marks on the rocks of a high 
mountain are shown, and believed to be the last impression of 
his footsteps on this earth. By prayers in his name his fol« 
lowers expect to receive the rewards of paradise, and finally to 
become one with him, as he became one with the Source of Life. 4 

Bao-Kiun, the virgin-bom, he who had existed from all eter- 
nity, when his mission of benevolence was completed on earth, 
ascended bodily into the pa/radise above. Since this time he has 
been worshiped as a god, and splendid temples erected to his 
memory. 4 

Zoroaster , the founder of the religion of the ancient Persians, 
who was considered “ a divine messenger sent to redeem men from 
their evil ways,” ascended to heaven at the end of his earthly 
career. To this day his followers mention him with the greatest 
reverence, calling him u The Immortal Zoroaster,” “ The Bleesed 
Zoroaster,” “ The Living Star,” &c. 4 

11 I ■ ■ . . — ■ I ^ 

fled with Crishna, is often Been monnted on * Aßiatlc Ree., yol. x. p. 129. AnAcnlfpsift, 
the Eagle Garnda.” (Moore : Hindu Panth. vol. ii. p. 103. 

p. 214.) And M. Sonnerat noticed “ two baseo- * Bansen : The Angel-Meeeiah, p 49. 

relievos placed at the entrance of the choir of * Prog. Belig. Ideas, yol. i. p. 80. See iho, 

Bordeaux Cathedra!, ono of which repreeenta Higgine : Anacalypeis, yol. i. p. 159. 
the ascension of oor Sayionr to heayen on an • Prog. Belig. Ideas, yol. i. p. 214. 

Eagle/ 1 (Higgins : Anac., yol. i. p. 978.) 9 Ibid. p. 258. 

1 Oriental Beligiona, pp. 494, 495. 
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JEscrulapms, the Son of God, the Saviour, after being put to 
death, rose frorn the dead. His history is portrayed in the follow- 
ing linee of Ovid’s, which are prophecies foretelling his life and 
actions: 

“ Once, as the sacred infant she surveyed, 

The god was kindled ln the raving maid; 

And thus she uttered her prophetic tale: 

Hail, great Physician of the world ! all hail! 

Hall, mighty infant, who in years to come 
Shalt heal the nations, and defraud the tomb I 
Swift be thy growth, thy triuiophs unconfined, 

Make kingdoms thicker, and increase mankind. 

Thy daring art shall animate the dead, 

And draw the thunder on thy guilty head; 

Then shalt thou die, butfrom the dark abode 
Shalt rite vietorious, and be twice a god” 1 

The Saviour Adonis or Twmmuz, after being put to death, rose 
from the dead . The following is an account given of the rites of 
Tammuz or of Adonis by Julius Firmicius (who lived during the 
reign of Constantine): 

“ On acertain night (while the ceremony of the Adonia, or religious rites in 
honor of Adonis, lasted), an image was laid upon a bed (or bier) and bewailed in 
dolefal ditties. After they had satiated themselves with fictitious lamentations, 
light was brought in: then the mouths of all the mourners were anointed by the 
priests (trith oü), upon which he, with a gentle murmur, whispered: 

* Trost, je Saluts, your God restored. 

Trost je, in your risen Lord ; 

Pot the pains which he endnrod 
Our salvation have procured.' 

M LiteraUy, * Trust, ye communicants : the God having been saved, there shall 
be to us out of pain, Salvation. * ”* 

Upon which their sorrow was turaed into joy. 

Godwyn renders it: 

“ Trust ye in Ood, for out of pains, 

Salvation is come unto us” 1 

Dr. Prichard, in Jiis “ Egyptiam, Mythology” teils us that the 
Syrians celebrated, in the early spring , this ceremony in honor of 
the resurrection of Adonis. After lamentations, his restoration 
was commemorated with joy and festivity. 4 

Mons. Dupuis says: 

“ The obeequies of Adonis were celebrated at Alexandria (in Egypt) with the 
utmost display. His Image was carried with great solemnity to a tomb, which 
served the purpose of rendering him the last honors. Before singing his retum 

1 Ovid’s Metamorphoses, as rendered bj 114. 8ee also, Taylor's Diegesis, pp. '68, 164. 
Addison. Qnoted in Taylor's Diegesis, p. 148. 1 Taylor's Diegesis, p. 164. 

• Qooled bj Higgins : Anacalypeis, vol. ü. p. 4 Prichard's Kg^ptian Mythology, pp. 06, 9t. 
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to life, there were mournful rites celebrated in honor of his suffering and bis 
dcath. The large wound he had received waa shown, just as the wound waa 
shown which was made to Christ by the thrust of the spear. The feasst cf hie 
resurrection was fixed at the 25 th of March” 1 

In Calmet’s “ Fragments,” the resurrection of Adonis is referred 
to as follows: 

41 In these mysteries, after the attendonts had for a long time bowailed the 
death of Xkis just person, he was at lcngth understjcd to be reslored to ltfe t to have 
experienced a resurrection; signifled by the re-admission of light On thisthe 
priest addressed the Company, saying, 1 Comfort yourselves, all ye who have 
been partakers of the mysteries of the deity, tkus preserved: for we shall now 
enjoy some respite from our labors: ’ to which were added these worda: * I have 
scaped a sad calamity, and my lot is greatly mended.* The people anawered by 
the invocation: 4 Hail to the Dove I the Restorer of Light I * ”* 

Alexander Murray teils us that the ancient Greeks also oele- 
brated tliis festival in honor of the resurrection of Adonis, in the 
course of which a figuro of him was produced, and the ceremony of 
burial, with weeping and songs of wailing, gone through. After 
these a joyful shout was raised: “ Adonis Imes cmd is rism 
again 

Plutarch, in his life of Alcibiades and of Nicias, teils us that it 
was at the time of the celebration of the death of Adonis that the 
Athenian fleet set sail for its unlucky expedition to Sicily; that 
nothing but images of dead Adonises were to be met with in the 
streets, and that they were carried to the sepulchre in the midst of 
an immense train of women, crying and beating their breasts, and 
imitating in every particular the lugubrious pomp of interments. 
Sinister omens werö drawn from it, wliich were only too mach 
realized by subsequent events. 4 

It was in an oration or address delivered to the Emperors Con- 
stans and Constantius that Julius Firmicins wrote concerning the 
rites celebrated by the heathens in commemoration of the resurrec¬ 
tion of Adonis. In his tide of eloqnencc he breaks away into 
indignant objurgation of the priest who officiated in those heathen 
mysteries , which, he adrnitted, resembled the Christian sacrament 
in honor of the death and resurrection of Christ Jesus, so cloeely 
that there was really no difference between them, except that no 
sufficient proof had been given to the world of the resurrection of 
Adonis, and no divine oracle had bome witness to his resurrection. 


1 Dupnla: Origin of Religioas Belief, p. 161. * Calmet’s Fragments, vol. il. p. 81. 

See also, Dnnlap's Mysteries of Adoni, p. 23, s Murray: Manual of Mythology, p. 06. 

•nd Spirit Hist, of Man, p. 216. 4 See Dnpnis : Origin of Religioas Belief«, 

p. 961. 
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had he shown himself alive after his death to thoee who were 
^■öncemed to have assurance of the fact that they might beließe. 

The dwvne Oracle , be it observed, which Julius Firmicius says 
^^^d borne teetimony to Christ Jesus’ resurrection, was none other 
the answer of the god ApoUo , whom the Pagans worshiped 
Delphos , which this writer derived from Porpliyry’s books 
* On the Philosoph]/ of Oracles 

Eusebius, the celebrated ecclesiastical historian, has also con- 
^3oscended to quote this claimed testimony from a Pag cm orade } 
furnishing one of the most convincing proofs that could be ad- 
^3uced in favor of the resurrection of Christ Jesus. 

“But thou at least (says he to the Pagans), listen to thine own gods, toihy 
araeular deities thsmselves, who have borne witness, and ascribed to our Saviour 
^Jesus Christ) not imposture, but piety and wisdom, and ascent into heaven.” 

This was vastly obliging and liberal of the god Apollo, but, it 
Wappens awkwardly enough, that the whole work (consisting of 
several books) ascribed to Porphyry, in which this and other admis- 
ßionsequally honorable to the evidences of the Christian religion are 
made, was not written by Porphyry, but is altogetlier the pious 
fraud of Christian hands, who have kindly fathered the great 
philosopher with admissions, which, as he would certainly never 
have made himself, they have very charitably made for him.* 

The festival in lionor of the resurrection of Adonis was observed 
in Alexandria in Egypt— the cradle of Christianity —in the time 
of St. Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria (a. n. 412), and at Antioch—the 
ancient Capital of the Greek Kings of Syria—evcn as late as the 
time of the Emperor Julian (a. d. 361-363), wliose arrival there, 
during the solemnity of the festival, was taken as an ill omen.* 

It is most curions that the arrival of the Emperor Julian at 
Antioch—where the followers of Christ Jesus, it is said, were first 
called Christians—at that time, sliould be considered an ill omen. 
Wliy sliould it have been so ? Ile was not a Christian, but a known 
apostate from the Christian religion, and a zealous patron of 
Paganism . The evidence is very conclusive; the celebration in 
honor of the resurrection of Adonis had hecome to be kno wn as a 
Christian festival , which has not been abolished even unto this day. 
The cereinonies held in Roman Catholic countries on Good Friday 
and on Easter Suuday, are nothing more than the festival of the 
death and resurrection of Adonis, as we shall preseutly see. 

1 See Dapaia: Origin of Religiou« Beliefe, 1 See Taylor’« Dlegesis, p. 104. We «hall 
p. M7, and Taylor’« DiegeeU, p. 161 «peak of Christian forgeiiea anon. 

1 See Bell’« Pantheon, to). 1. p. 2. 
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Even as late as tbe year a. d. 386, tbe reeurrection of Adonis 
was celebratod in Judea. St. Jerome says: 

“ Over Bethlehem (in the year 386 after Christ) the grove of Tammuz, that k, 
of Adonis, was casting its shadow 1 And in the grotto where formerly theinfant 
Anointcd (». e. t Christ Jesus) cried, the lover of Venus was being moumed.** 1 

In the idolatrous worship practiced by the chüdren of Israel 
was that of the worship of Adonis . 

Under the designation of Tammuz, this god was worshiped, 
and had hiß altar even in the Teraple of the Lord which was at 
Jerusalem. Several of the Psalms of David were parts of the 
liturgical Service employed in his worship; the llOth, in partic- 
ular, is an account of a friendly alliance between the two gods, 
Jehovah and Adonis, in which Jehovah adorns Adonis for his 
priest, as sitting at his right hand, and proinises to fight for him 
against his enemies. Tliis god was worshiped at Byblis in Phcs- 
nicia with precisely the same ceremonies: the same artides of faith 
as to his mystical incarnation, his precious death and bnrial, and his 
glorious resnrrection and ascension, and even in the veiy same 
words of religions adoration and homage which are now, with the 
slightest degree of Variation that conld well be conceived, addreesed 
to the Christ of the Gospel. 

The prophet Ezekiel, when an exile, painted once more the 
scene he had so often witnessed of the Israelitish women in the 
Temple court bewailing the death of Tammuz.* 

Dr. Parklmrst says, in his u Hebrew Lexicon 

“ I find myBelf obliged to refer Tammuz, as well as the Greek and Roman Her¬ 
cules, to that dass of Idols which were originally designed to repressnt thsprom* 
ised Saviour (Christ Jesus), the desire of all nations. His other name, Adonis, 
is almost the very Hebrew word * Our Lord,* a well-known title of Christ.** 4 

So it seems that the ingenions and most learaed orthodox Dr. 
Parkhurst was obliged to consider Adonis a type of “ the promised 
Saviour (Christ Jesus), the desire of all nations.” This is a very 
favorite way for Christian divines to express themselves, when 
pushed thereto, by the striking resemblance between the Pagan, 
virgin-bom, crucified, and resurrected gods and Christ Jesus. 

If the reader is satisfied that all these things are types or Sym¬ 
bols of what the “ real Saviour ” was to do and suffer, he is welcome 

* Qaoted io Danlap’s San of the Men, p. of Jerusalem, the Anolnted was wonhiped In 
vii. See also, Knlght: Ancient Art and My- Babylon, Basan, G&lilee and Palestine.'’ (Bon 
thology, p. xxvii. of the Man, p. 88.) 

“ From the days of the prophet Daniel, down 1 Ezekiel, viii. 14. 

to the time when the red cross knights gave no 4 Quoted in Taylor’s Diegesia, p. KM, anA 

quarter (fighting for Ult Ohrist) in the streets Higgins : Anacalypsis, vol. iL p. 114, 
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such food. The doctrine of Dr. Parkhuret and ofchere comei 
but an ill grace, however, from Roman Catholic priests, who 
never oeased to suppress Information when possible, and when 
^ impossible for them to do so, they elaimed these things 

be the work of the devil, in imitation of their predecessore, the 
^liriatian Fathera. 

Julius Firmicius has said: “ The devil has bis Christs,” and 
^Oes not deny that Adonis was one. Tertullian and St. Justin 
^Xplain all the conformity which exists between Christianity and 
*t*aganism, by asserting “ that a long time before there were Chris¬ 
tians in existence, the devil Lad taken pleasure to have their future 
Xnysteries and ceremonies copied by bis worehipere.” 1 

Osiris , the Egyptian Saviour, after beiug put to death, ross 
jfrom the dead ,* and bore the title of “ The Resurrected One.”' 

Prof. Mahaffy, lecturer on ancient history in the Univereity of 
Dublin, observes that: 

“ The BesurrecUon and reign over an etemal kingdom, by an inoamaU 
rmediaUng deüy bom of a virgin, was a theological conception which pervaded 
the oldest religion of Egypt.” 4 

The ancient Egyptians celebrated annually, in early spring, 
about the time known in Christian countries as Easter, the resur* 
rection and ascension of Osiris. Düring these mysteriös the mis- 
fortunes and tragical death of the “ Samour ” were celebrated in 
a species of drama, in which all the particulare were exhibited, 
accompanied with loud lamentations and every mark of sorrow. 
At this time his Image was carried in a procession, covered—as 
were those in the temples— with black veüs. On the 25th of March 
his resurreotion from the dead was celebrated with great festivity 
and rejoidngs/ 

Alexander Murray says: 

“ The worehip of Onri$ was universal throughout Egypt, where he was grate- 
fully regarded as the great ezemplar of eelf-sacrifloe— in giving his life for others 
—as the manifestor of good, as the opener of truth, and as being full of goodness 
and truth. After being dead, he was restored to life”* 

Mons. Dupuis says on this subject: 

“The Fathers of the Church, and the writers of the Christian sect, speak 
frequently of these feasts, celebrated in honor of Osiris, who died and arose from 


1 See Justin: Cum. Typho, and Tertuillan: t See Bonwlck’s Egyptian Belief, p. 106, and 

De Bap. Dunlap's Mysteriös of Adonl, pp. 194,195. 

* See Higgirs : Anacalyptia, yoI. ü p. 10, 4 Prolegomena to Ancient History. 

and yoI. i. p. 1 19. Also, PrichanTa Egyptian * See Higgins: Anacalypsis, yoI. ii. p. 10t. 

Hytbology, p. 00, and Bonwick’s Egyptian 9 Murray : Manual of Mytbology, pp. S47 ( 

Ballaf, p, 168. 84& 
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the dead , and they draw a parallel with the adventurera of thnr Christ 
Athanasius, Augustin, Theophilus, Athenagoras, Minucius Felix, Lactantius, 
Firmicius, as also the ancient authors who have spoken of Orirü ... all 
agree in the description of the universal mourning of the Egyptians at the fest!- 
val, when the commemoration of that death took place. They describe the cere* 
monies which were practiced at his sepulchre, the tears, which were there shed 
during several days, and the festivities and rejoicings, which followed after that 
mourning, at the moment when his resurrection was announced.” 1 

Mr. Bonwick remarks, in his “ Egyptian Belief,” that: 

“ It is astonishing to find that, at least, flve thousand years ago, men trusted 
an Orirü as the 4 Bisen Bamour 9 and confidently hoped to rise, as he aroee, from 
the grave."* 

Again he says: 

“Osiris was, unquestionably, the populär god of Egypt. . . . Osiris was 
dear to the hearts of the people. He was pre-eminently * good 9 He was in life 
and death their friend. His birth, death, burial, resurrection and ascension, 
embraced the leading points of Egyptian theology.” “ ln his efforts to do good, 
he encounters evil. ln struggling with that, he is overcome. He is killed. The 
story, entered into in the account of the Osiris myth, is a circumstantial one. 
Osiris is buried. His tomb was the object of pilgrimage for thousands of years. 
But he did not reet in hü grave . At the end of ihres days , or forty , he aroee again, 
an<f ascended to heaven. This is the story of his humanity.” “ As thet'nefeft» 
Orirü , his tomb was illuminated, as is the holy sepulchre of Jerusalem now. 
The mourning song, whose plaintive tones were noted by Herodotus, and has 
been compared to the * müerere 9 of Rome, was followed, in three days, by the 
languageof triumph.”* 

Herodotus, who had been initiated into the Egyptian and Gre- 
cian “ Mysteries ,” speaks thus of them: 

“ At Sais (in Egypt), in the sacred precinct of Minerva; behind the chapel 
and joining the waÜ, is the tomb of one whose name 1 consider it impious to 
divulge on such an occasion; and in the inclosure stand large stone obelisks, and 
there is a lake near, ornamented with a stone margin, formed in a circle, and in 
size, as appeared to me, much the same as that in Delos, whicli is called the cir¬ 
cular. In this lake they per form by night the representation of that person’s 
adventures, which they call myst&ries. On thcse mattere, however, though 
accurately acquainted with the particulars of them, I must obeerve a dieereet 
rilence ; and respecting the sacred rites of Ceres, which the Greeks call Thesmy- 
phoria, although I am acquainted with them, I must observe silence except so 
far as is lawful for me to speak of them." 4 

Horns , son of the virgin Isis, experienced similar misfortunes. 
The principal featnres of this sacred romance are to be found in 
the writings of the Christian Fathers. They give us a description 
of the grief which was inanifested at his death, and of the rejoicings 

at his resurrection , which are similar to those spoken of above. § 

< 

1 Dapols: Orlgin of Religion* Belief, p. 866. 4 Herodotus, bk. it. chs. 170,171. 

* Bonwick 1 « EgyptUn Belief, p. tL * 8ee Dnpnls: Origin of Religion« Belief, p. 

■Ibid. pp. 160-156, 178. 868, «nd Higgin» : Anacalypais, rol. iL 108. 
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Atys, the Phrygan Saviour, was put to death, and rase agam 
Jrom ihe dead Yarious histories wäre given of him in various 
placeSy but all aocounts terminated in the usnal manner. He was 
one of the u Slain Onee ” who rose to life again on the 25th of 
March, or the “ Hüaria ” or primitive Easter. 1 

Mithras , the Pereian Saviour, and mediator between God and 
man, was believed by the inhabitants of Persia, Asia Minor and 
Armenia, to have been put to death, and to have risen again from 
the dead In their mysteries, the body of a young man, apparently 
dead, was exliibited, which was feigned to be restored to life. By 
hie sufferings he was believed to have worked their salvation, and 
on tliis account he was called their “ Saviour” Hispriestswatched 
bis tomb to the midnight of the veil of the 25th of March, with 
loud crieSy and in darkness; when all at once the b'ghts burst 
forth from all parts, and the priest cried: 

“ Rgcice, Oh sacred Initiated, your god is risen. Eis death , his pains, his stff- 
flrings, harne worked out salvation,”* 

Mona. Dupuis, speaking of the resnrrection of this god, says: 

44 It to chiefly in the religion of Mithras. . . . that we find mostly these 
features of analogy with the death and resnrrection of Christ, and with the mys¬ 
teriös of the Christians. Mithras, who was also born on the 25th of December, 
111 m Christ, died as he did; and he had his sepulchre, over which his disciples 
mim to shed tears. Daring the night, the priests c&rried his image to a tomb, 
ezpressly prepared for him; he was laid out on a litter, like the Phcenician 
Adonis. 

44 These funeral ceremonies, like those on Üood Friday (in Roman Catholic 
ehnrches), were accompanied with funeral dirges and groans of tbe priests; after 
having spent some time with these expressions of feigned grief; after having 
limited the sacred flambeau, or their paschal candle, and anointed the image with 
ekrism or perfumes, one of them came forward and pronounced with the gravest 
m\ta% these words: 4 Be ofgood cheer, sacred band of Initiales, your god has risen 
from Ihe dead. His pains and his sufferings shaü be your salvation.' ”* 

In King’s “ Onostics and their Remains ” (Plate XI.), may be 
seen the representation of a bronze medal, or rather disk, engraved 

i See Bonwick'e Egyptian Belief, p. 160. body have sep&rated, the sonla, in the third 
HSggina: Anacalypels, vol. ii. p. 104. Dnpuis: night after death—as soon as the shlning snn 
Orlgln of Beliglons Belief, p. 056. Dnnlap’s ascends—cotne over the Mount Berezaitl npon 
Mysteriös of Adoni, p. 110, and Knlght: Anct the bridge Tabins vat which leads to Garonmana, 
Art and Mythology, p. 86. the dwelling of the good goda." (Dunlap’s 

* Hlggtns: Anacalypsis, vol. 11. p. 00. MUh- Spirit Hist, p. 016, and Mysteriös of Adoni, 60.) 
tos lemained ln the grave a period of ihres days, The Ghoet of Polydore says : 

•• did Christ Jesus, and the other Christa. “ Being raised np this third cflight, 

44 The Peraiana believed that the sonl of man Having deeerted my body 1” (Eoripldes, 
nmained yct three days in the world after ita Hecnba, 81,83.) 

Separation from the body/* (Dnnlap: Mys- * Dnpnla: Origin of Beligioaa Beliefe, pp 
terlee of Adoni, p. 68.) 346,347. 

44 In the Zoroastrian religion, after sonl and 
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in tlie coarsest manner, on which iß to be seen a feinale figurt^^ 
Standing in the attitude of adoration, the object of which is ex-^’ 
pressed by the inscription —obtys salvat, “ The Rüting of 
Saviour ” — i. e., of Mithras / 

* 1 * * 4 * This medal ” (says Mr. King), 44 doubtless had accompaoied the interment of 
some individual initiated into the Mithraic mysteries; and is certainly the inoet 
curious relic of that faith that has come under my notice.” 1 

Bacchus , the Saviour, son of the virgin Semele, after being put 
to death, also arose from the dead. Düring the commemoration 
of the ceremonies of this event the dead body of a young man was 
exhibited with great lamentations, in the same manner as the cases 
cited above, and at dawn on the 25th of March his resnrrection 
from the dead was celebrated with great rejoieings/ After having 
brought solace to the misfortnnes of mankind, he, after his resurreo- 
tion, ascended into heaven / 

Hercules , the Saviour, the son of Zeus by a mortal mother, was 
put to death, but arose from the funeral pile, and ascended into 
hea/oen in a cloud, ’mid peals of thunder. His followers manifested 
gratitude to his memory by erecting an altar on the spot from 
whence he ascended/ 

Memnon is put to death, but rises again to life and immortality. 
His mother Eos weeps tears at the death of her son—as Mary does 
for Christ Jesus—but her prayere avail to bring him back, like 
Adonis or Tammuz, and Jesus, from the shadowy region, to dwell 
always in Olympus/ 

The ancient Greeks also believed that Amphiaraus —one of 
their most celebrated prophets and demi-gods— rose from Hie dead . 
They even pointed to the place of his resurrection/ 

Baldur , the Scandinavian Lord and Saviour, is put to death, but 
does not rest in his grave. He too rises again to life and immor¬ 
tality/ 

When “ Baldur the Good,” the beneficent god, descended into 
hell, Heia (Death) said to Hennod (who mourned for Baldur): 

“ If all things in the world, both living and lifeless, weep for him, 
then shall he return to the JEsir (the gods).” Upon hearing this, 
messengers were dispatched thronghout the world to beg eveiy- 


1 King's Gnostica and their Romaine, p.825. * Prag* Rclig. Ideae, vol. i. p. SM. See also, 

* lbid. p. SSO. Goldzhier’s Hebrew Mythology, p. 1S7. Hig* 

9 See Higgins: Anacalypsts, toI. ii. p. 108. gins : Anacalypeia, vol. t p. 328, and Cham* 

Depots : Origin of Rellglous Belief, pp. S5G, bers’s Encyclo., art. “ Hercules.** 

257, and Bonwlck's Bgyptian Belief, p. 169. 9 Aryan Mytho., vol. U. p. 90. 

4 See Dopuis: Origin of Religlous Belief, p. 7 See Bell's Pantheon, vol. i. p.50. 

185, and Higgins: Anacalypsis, vol. 1. 828. 9 Aryan Mytho., vol. iL p. M. 
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thing to weep in order that Baldur might be delivered from hell. 
All thingB every where willingly complied with this request, both 
men and every other living being, so that wadlvng was heard in all 
qnarters. 1 

Thus we see the same myth among the northem nations. As 
Bansen says: 

" The tragedy of the murdered and rieen god is familiär to us from the dayB 
of ancient Egypt: must it not be of equally primeval origin here?” [In Teutonio 
tradition.] 

The ancient Scandinavians also worshiped a god called Frey, 
who was put to death, and rose agadn from the dead} 

The ancient Druide celebrated, in the British lsles, in heathen 
times, the rites of the resurrected Bacchus, and other ceremonies, 
similar to the Greeks and Romans. 1 * 

Quetzalcoatle } the Mexican crucified Saviour, after being put to 
death, rose from the dead . His resurrection was represented in 
Mexican hieroglyphics , and may be seen in the Codex Borgicmus. 4 * * 7 

The Jews in Palestinc celebrated their Passover on the same 
day that the Pagans celebrated the resurrection of their gods. 

Besides the resurrected gods mentioned in this chapter, who 
were believed in for centuriee before the time assigned for the birth 
of Christ Jesus, many others might be named, as we shall see in 
our chapter on “ Explanation.” In the words of Dunbar T. 
Heath: 

44 We find men taught everywhere, from Sonthem Arabia to Greece, by 
hnndreds of symbolisms, the birth, death, and resurrection of deities, and a res* 
orrection too, apparently after the second day,«. e., on the ihird.” 1 

And now, to conclnde all, amother god is said to have been bom 
on the same day* as these Pagan deities ; he is crucified and buried, 
and on the same day T rises again from the dead. Christians of 
Eorope and America celebrate annually the resurrection of their 


1 Hallet'a Northern Antiquities, p. 448. 

• See Knight: Ancient Art and iMythology, 
p. Sh» 

• See Dayiea: Mythe and Hitee of the British 
Druids, pp. 88 and 808. 

• See Kingsborough's Mexican Antiqnitlee, 
foL Yi. p. 166. 

• Qnoted in Bonwick’s Egyptlan Belief, p. 
174. 

• Ae we shall aee in the chapter on “ The 
BLrth-day of Chrlet Jesus.” 

7 Easter , the trinmph of Christ, was origin- 
ally solemnized on the 85th of March, the very 
day npon which the Pagan gods were helleved 
to have rlsen from the dead. (See Dapuls: 

15 


Origin of Beilgioas Belief, pp. 844, 856.) 

A very long and terrible echism took place 
in the Christian Chnrch npon the question 
whether Eatter, the day of the resurrection, 
was to be celebrated on the 14th day of the first 
month, after the Jewish cnstom, or on the 
Lord’s day afterward; and it was at last de- 
cided in favor of the Lord’s day. (See Hlg- 
gins: Anacalypeis, yoI. il. p. 80, and Cham- 
bers’s Encydopedla, art. ** Easter.”) 

The day npon which Easter shonld be cele¬ 
brated was not settled until the Council of Nice. 
(See Enseb. Life of Constantlne, lib.8, ch. xr>i. 
Also, Socrates’ Ecd. Bist üb. i, ch. tL) 
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Saviour in almoet the identical manner in which the Pagans oele- 
brated the resurrection of their Saviours, Centimes before the God 
of the Christians is said to have been born. In Roman Catliolie 
chorches, in Catholic conntriee, the body of a yonng man is laid on 
a bier, and placed before the altar; the wound in his side is to be 
seen, and his death is bewailed in monmful dirges, and the verse, 
Gloria Patri , is discontinned in the mass. All the images in the 
churches and the altar are oovered with black , and the priest and 
attendants are robed in black ; nearly all lights are put out, and the 
Windows are darkened. This is the “ Agonie,” the “ Miserere,” 
the “ Good Friday ” mass. On Easter Sunday’ all the drapery has 
disappeared; the chnrch is ilkminated , and rejoicing, in place of 
sorrow, is manifest. The Easter hymns partake of the following 
expresßion: 

“ Rqjoice, Oh vaored lnitiated , your Qod ü riven, EU death, hu pains, his ntf- 
ferings, have toorhed out Valvation” 

Cedrenus (a celebrated Byzantine writer), speaking of the 25th 
of March, says: 

“ The first day of the first month, is the first of the month Nisan ; it corre* 
sponds to the 25th of M&rch of the Romane, and the Phamenot of the EgypÜans. 
On that day Gabriel saluted Mary, in Order to make her conceive the Saviour. 
I observe that it is the same month, Phamenot , that Osiris gave fecundity to IvU, 
according to the Egyptian theology. On the very same day, our Qod Saviour 
(Christ Jesus), öfter the termination of hu eareer, arose from the dead; that is, 
what our forefathers called the Pass-over, or the passage of the Lord. It is also 
on the same day , that our ancient theologians have flxed his return, or hir 
second advent.”* 

We have seen, then, that a festival celebrating the resurrection 
of their several gods was annually held among the Pagans, before 
the time of Christ Jesus, and that it was almost universal. That 
it dates to a period of great antiquity is very certain. The adven- 
tures of these incarnate gods, exposed in their infancy, put to death, 
and rising again from the grave to life and immortality, wero acted 
on the I)ei8uls and in the sacred theatres of the ancient Pagans,* 
just as the “ Passion Play ” is acted to-day. 

Eusebius relates a tale to the eflEect that, at one time, the Chris- 


1 Eren the name of “ Eabtsr ” is dcrived 
from the heathen goddese, Ostrt, of the Saxons, 
and the Bostn of the Germans. 

“ Many of the populär observances con¬ 
nected with Easter are clearly of Pagan origin, 
The goddess Ostara or Eastre seems to have 
been the personiflcation of the morning or 
Bast, and also of the opening year or Spring. 
. . . With her nsnal policy, the chnrch en- 


deavored to give a Christian significance to 
such of the rites as conld not be rooted ont; 
and in this case the conversion was prao- 
tically easy." (Chambere's Encyclo., art, 
44 Easter.”) 

* Qnoted in Dnpnis: Origin of Beligions 
Belief, p. 944. 

■ See Higgins : Anacalypsis, roL iL p. 840. 
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tians were abont to oelebrate “ the solernn vigils of Easter,” when, 
to their dismay, they found that oü was wanted. Narcissus, Bishop 
of Jerusalem, who was among the number, “ commanded that such 
as had Charge of the lights, speedily to bring nnto him water, drawn 
np out of the next well.” This water Narcissus, “ by the wonder- 
ful power of God,” changed into oü, and the celebration was 
oontinued. 1 

This teils the whole stoiy. Here we see the oü —which the 
Pagans had in their ceremonies, and with which the priests anointed 
the lips of the Initiates—and the lights, which were suddenly 
lighted when the god was feigned to have risen from the dead. 

With her nsnal policy, the Christian Chnrch endeavored to give 
a Christian, significance to the rites borrowed from Paganism, and 
in this case, as in many others, the conversion was particnlarly 
easy. 

In the earliest times, the Christians did not celebrate the resur- 
rection of their Lord from the grave. They made the Jewish 
Paesover their chief feetival, celebrating it on the same day as the 
Jews, the 14th of Nisan, no matter in what part of the week that 
day might fall. Believing, according to the tradition, that Jesus on 
the eve of his death had eaten the Passover with his disciples, tiiey 
regarded such a solemnity as a couimemoration of the Sapper and 
not as a memorial of the Besurrection. But in proportion as Chris- 
tianity more and more separated itself from Judaism and imbibed 
paganism, this way of looking at the matter became less easy. A 
new tradition gained currency ainong the Koman Christians to the 
effect that Jesus before his death had not eaten the Passover, but 
had died on the very day of the Passover, thus substituting himself 
for the Paschal Lamb. The great Christian festival was then made 
the Besurrection of Jesus, and was celebrated on the first pagan 
holiday— Sun-day —after the Passover. 

This Poster celebration was observed in China , and called a 
“Festival of Gratitude to Tien.” 4 From there it extended over 
the then known world to the extreme West. 

The andent Pagan inhabitants of Europe celebrated annually 
this same feast, which is yet continued over all the Christian world. 
This festival began with a week’s indulgence in all kinds of sports, 
called the wrnfrvale, or the taking a fareweU to animal food, 
because it was followed by a fast of forty days. This was in honor 
of the Saxon goddess Ostrt or Eostre of the Germans, whenoe our 
Easter .* 

> Beil. Hist., üb. 6, c. Tüi. • AmoOjpbU, 11. 50. 
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The mast characteriötic Easter rite, and the one most widelj 
diffused, is the nse of Easter eggs . They are usually stained of 
varions colors with dye-woods or herbe, and people mntnally make 
presente of them ; sometimes they are kept as a/mutets , sometimes 
eaten. Now, “ dyed eggs were sacred Easter offerings in Egypt ; m 
the ancient Persiams y “ when they kept the feetival of the solar 
new year (in March), mntnally presented each other with colored 
eggs; ”* “ the Jews nsed eggs in the feast of the Passoverand 
the custom prevailed in Western countries. 1 

The stories of the resurrection written by the Gospel narrators 
are altogether different. This is owing to the fact that the story, as 
related by one, was written to correct the mistakes and to endeavor 
to reconcile with common sense the absnrdities of the other. For 
instance, the “ Matthew” narrator says : “ And when they saw him 
(after he had risen from the dead) they worshiped him ; but some 
doubted”* 

To leave the qnestion where this writer leaves it wonld be fatal. 
In ßnch a case there mnst be no donbt Therefore, the “ Mark ” 
narrator makes Jesns appear ihres times , nnder snch circnmstances 
as to render a mistake nezt to impossible, and to silence the most 
obstinate skepticism. He is first made to appear to Mary Mag- 
dalene, who was convinced that it was Jesns, because she went and 
told the disciples that he had risen, and that she had seen him. 
They— notwithsUmding that Jesus had foretold them ofhis resur¬ 
rection* —disbelieved, nor conld they be convinced nntil he appeared 
to them . They in tnra told it to the other disciples, who were also 
skeptical; and, that they might be convinced, Jesns also appeared 
to them as they sat at meat, when he npbraided them for their 
nnbelief. 

This stoiy is mnch improved in the hands of the “ Mark” nar¬ 
rator, bnt, in the anxiety to make a clear case, it is overdone, as 
often happens when the object is to remedy or correct an oversight 
or mistake previonsly made. ln relating that the disciples doubted 
the words of Mary Magdalene, he had probably forgotten Jesns had 
promised them that he shonld rise, for, if he had told them this, 
why did theydoubt t 

Neither the “ Matthew ” nor the “ Mark ” narrator says in what 
way Jesus made his appearance—whether it was in the body or only 
in the spirit. If in the latter, it wonld be fatal to the whole theory 

1 See Bonwick’a Egyplian Belief, p. 84. 4 Matthew, xxviii. 17. 

* See Chambers ’b Bncjdo., art “ Baater.' 1 4 See xii. 40; xvi. 81; Mark, ix. 81; xiy. 881 

• Ibid. John. ü. 19. 
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of the reeurrection, as it is a material resurrection tbat Christianity 
t&nght—just like their neiglibors the Persians—and not a spirit¬ 
ual . 1 

To put this disputed question in its true light, and to silence 
the objections which must naturally have arisen againat it, was 
the object which the “ Luke ” narrator had in view. He says that 
when Jesus appeared and spoke to the disciples they were afraid: 
“ But they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed they had 
seen a spirit ” 9 Jesus tlicn—to show that he was not a spirit— 
ßhowed the wounds in his hands and feet. “ And they gave him a 
pieee of a broiled fish, and of a honeycomb. And he took it, and 
did eat before thcm ” 9 After this, who is there that can doubt ? 
but, if the fish and honeycomb story was true, why did the “ Mat¬ 
thew ” and “ Mark ” narrators fail to mention it ? 

The “ Lake ” narrator, like his predecessors, had also overdone 
the matter, and instead of convincing the skeptical, he only excited 
their ridicule. 

The “ John ” narrator now comes, and endeavors to set mattere 
right. He does not omit entirely the story of Jesus eating fish,/br 
that wovld not do , after there had been so mach said about it. 
He might leave it to be inferred that the “ Lake ” narrator made 
a mistake, so he modifies the story and omits the ridiculous part. 
The scene is laid on the shores of the Sea of Tiberias. Under the 
direction of Jesus, Peter drew his net to land, full of fish. “ Jesus 
said unto them : Come and dine. And none of the disciples durst 
ask him, Who art thou ? knowing that it was the Lord. Jesus then 
cometh, and taketh bread , and giveth them , and fish likewise .” 4 

Tt does not appear from this acconnt that Jesus ste the fish at 
all. He took the fish and ga/ve to the disciples; the inference is 
that they were the ones that ate. In the “ Lake ” narratoris ao- 
count, the stalement is reversed; the disciples gave the fish to 
Jesus, and he ate . The “ John ” narrator has taken out of the story 
that which was absurd, but he leaves us to infer that the “ Luke ” 
narrator was cardess in stating the acconnt of what took place. If 
we leave out of the “ Lake ” narratoris acconnt the part that re- 
lates to the fish and honeycomb, he fails to prove what it really 


> “ And let not any one among yon say, tbat 
Ihbvery jUth ia not Jndged, neither raised np. 
Consider, in what were ye saved ? in what did ye 
look np, if not wbilst ye were in this flesh 7 We 
must, therefore, keep our flesh aa the templo 
of God. For in like manner as ye were called 
ln the flesh, ye thaü also come to judgment in 
the flesh. Our one Lord Jeans Christ, who has 


saved us, being flrst a spirit, was made flesh, 
and so called ns : wen eo we also ln this ßss\ 
thall receive the reward (qf heaven). (II. Cor- 
lnthians, ch. iv. Apoc. See also the Christian 
Creed : 11 1 hellere in the resurrection of the 
body.") 

1 Luke, xxiv. 87. 

• Lake, xxir. 42, 48. 4 John, xzL IS, IS. 
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was which appeared to the disciples, as it seems from thia that the 
disciples could not be convinced that Jesus was not a spirit until he 
had actaall y eaten something. 

Now, if the eatmg part is strack oat—which the u John ” nar- 
rator does, and which, no doubt, the ridicole cast apon it drove him 
to do—the “ I/uke ” narrator leaves the qnestion just where he 
found it It was the basiness of the “ John ” narrator to attempt 
to leave it clean, and pat an end to all cavil. 

Jesus appeared to the disciples when they assembled at Jerusa¬ 
lem. “ And when he had so said, he shewed nnto them his hands 
and his side.” 1 They were satisfled, and no doubts were expressed. 
Bat Thomas was not present, and when he was told by the breth- 
ren that Jesus had appeared to them, he refused to believe; nor 
would he, “ Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, 
and put my finger into the print of the nails, and throst my band 
into his side, I will not believe.”* Now, if Thomas could be con¬ 
vinced, with all his doubts, it would be foolish after that to deny 
that Jesus was not in the body when he appeared to his disciples. 

After eight days Jesus again appears, for no other purpose—as 
it would seem—but to convince the doubting disciple Thomas. 
Then said he to Thomas: “ Reach hither thy finger, and behold 
my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side; 
and be not faithless, but believing.”* Tliis convinced Thomas, and 
he exclaimed: “ My Lord and my God.” After ihis evidence , if 
there were still unbelievers, they were even more skeptical than 
Thomas himself. We should be at a loss to understand why the 
writer8 of the first three Gospels entirely omitted the story of 
Thomas , if we were not aware that when the “ John ” narrator 
wrote the state of the public mind was such that proof of the most 
unquestionable character was demanded that Christ Jesus had risen 
in the body. The “ John ” narrator selected a person who claimed 
he was liard to convince, and if the evidence was such as to satisfy 
him , it ought to satisfy the balance of the world. 4 

The first tliat we knew of the fourth Gospel—attributed to 
John —is from the writings of Irenaaus (x. d. 177-202), and the 
evidence is that he is the author of it. % That controversies were 
rife in his day concerning the resurrection of Jesus, is vcry evident 
from other sources. We find that atthis time the resurrection of 


* John, xx. SO. 

* John. xx. 85. 

* John, xx. 27. 

4 See, for a further accoant of the resnrrec- 


tlon, Reber's Christ of Paal; Scott’s KnglUh 
Life of Jesas ; and Qreg's Creed of Christea. 
dom. 

4 See the Chapter xxxriii. 
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the dead (according to the accounts of the Christian forgers) was 
wery far from being esteemed an uncommon event; that the 
rairacle was frequently performed on necessaiy occasions by great 
fasting and the joint supplication of the chnrch of the place, and 
that the persona thus restored by their prayere had lived afterwards 
among them many years. At such a period, when faith could 
boast of so many wonderful victories over death, it seems diflicult 
to account for the skepticism of those philosophers, who still re- 
jected and derided the doctrine of the resurrection. A noble Qre- 
cian had rested on this important ground the whole controversy, 
and promised Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, that if he could he 
gratified hy the sigkt of a single person who had hem aci/uaHy 
raisedfrom the dead 9 he would immediately embrace the Christian 
rdigion . 

“ It is somewhat remarkable,” says Gibbon, the historian, from 
whom we take the above, “ that the prelate of the first Eastem 
Church, however anxious for the conversion of* his friend, thought 
proper to dedvne this fair and reasonable challenge.” 1 

This Christian samt, Irenaus, had invented many stories of 
others being raised from the dead, for the purpose of attempting 
to strengthen the belief in the resurrection of Jesus. In the words 
of the Rev. Jeremiah Jones: 

“ Such pioui fraudi were very common among Christians even in the first 
time centuries; and a forgeiy of this nature, with the view above-mentioned, 
mm natural and probable 

One of these “ piotis frauds” is the “ Gospel of Nicodemus 
the Discipley conceming the Sufferings and Resurrection of out 
Master and Samour Jesus Christ” Although attributed to 
Nicodemus, a disciple of Jesus, it has been shown to be a forgery, 
written towards the close of the second Century—during the time 
of IrencsuSy the well-known pious f orger. In this book we find the 
following: 

“ And now hear me a little. We all know the blessed Simeon, the high- 
priest, who took Jesus when an infant into his arms in the temple. This same 
Simeon had two sons of his own, and we were all present at their death and 
funercU. Go therefore and see their tombs, for these are open, and ihey eure rieen ; 
and behold, they are in the city of Arimathsea, spending their time together in 
Offices of devotion.'** 

The purpose of this story is very evident. Some “ zealous 
believer,” observing the appeals for proof of the resurrection, 
wishing to make it appear that resurrections from the dead were 


i GHbbon’s Borne, vol. i p. 641. 


* Nieodemas, Apoe. eh. zlL 
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common occurrences, invented this story towards the dose ofthe 
second Century , and fathered it upon Nicodemus. 

We shall speak, anon, more fully on the subject of the frands 
of the early Christians, the “ lying and deceiving/br the cause of 
Christ? which is carried on even to the present day. 

As President Cheney of Bates College has lately reraarked, 
u The resurrection is the doctrme of Christianifiy and thefovmdar 
tion of the entire System?' bnt ontside of the four spnrions gos- 
pels this greatest of all recorded miraclee is hardly mentioned. 
“ We have epistles from Peter, James, John, and Jude—all of 
whom are said by the evangelists to have seen Jesus after he rose 
from the dead, in none of which epistles is the fact of the resurreo- 
tion even stated, mach less that Jesus was seen by the writer after 
his resurrection.”* 

Many of the early Christian sects denied the resurrection of 
Christ Jesus, but taught that he will rise, when there shall be a 
general resurrection. 

No actual representation of the resurrection of the Christian’s 
Baviour has yet been found among the monuments of ea/rly Chris- 
tianity. The earliest representation of this event that has been 
found is an ivory carving, and belongs to the fifth or sixth 
Century.* 


* Bieeilwwa Sennon, Jone SOth, 18BL 8 Bm Jamaton*» Hist of Our Lord In Axt» 

• QnC • U* <M of Ohrlstwidon, p. S64. toL IL, and Lmdj's Monumental Christianitf. 
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na aaooHD ooming oy ohbist jesus, and thb ullenniuil 

The second coming of Christ Jesus is clearly tanght in the 
canonical, as well as in the apocryphal, books of the New Testa¬ 
ment. Paul teaches, or is made to teach ü / in the following 
words: 

“ If we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so (hem also which sleep 
in Jesus will God bring with him. For thiswe say unto you by tbe word of tbe 
Lord, tbat we which are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord , sball not 
prevent them which are asieep. For the Lord bimset/ shall descend from heaven 
with a shout, with tbe voice of tbe archangel, and witb the tramp of God, 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first: Then we which are alive and remain shall 
be eaught up togcther with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air : and 
so shall we ever be with the Lord .” 1 * * 

He further teils the Thessalonians to “ abstain from all appear- 
ance of evil,” and to “ be preserved blameless unto the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.”' 

James, 4 in bis epistle to the brethren, teils them not to be in 
too great a hnrry for the coming of tlieir Lord, but to “ be patient ” 
and wait for the “coming of the Lord,” as the “liusbandman 
waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth.” But still he assnres 
them that “ the coming of the Lord draweth nigh.” 4 

Peter, in bis first epistle, teils his brethren that “ the end of 
all things is at hand,”* and that when the “ chief shepherd ” does 
appear, they “shall receive a Crown of glory that fadeth not 
away. m 

John, in his first epistle, teils the Christian community to “ abide 

1 Wt nj “ la made to teach it,” for the we have, in tbls epistle of James, another peeu- 
pcobabilUj Is that Paal never wrote thls pos* donjmoas writing which appeared after the 
•ege. The aathoricj of boOl the Letters to the time that James mast havelived. (See The 
Hk tm alo nlan*, attribated to Paul, is andoabt* Bible of To-Daj, p. 885.) 
edlj sparioas. (See The Bible of To-Day, pp. • James, ▼. 7, 8. 

H1,S18.) «I. Peter, ir. 7. 

• L T he ss al onians, ir. 14-17. T L Peter, v. 7. Thls Epistle is notanthen- 

• Ibid. t. 88, 88. tic. (See The Bible of To-Day, pp. 886,887, 

4 We say “James,” bat, it is probable that 888.) 
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in him” (Ohrist), so that, “ when he shall appear, wo may have oon- 
fidence, and not be ashamed before him.” 1 

He further says: 

“Behold, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what wo 
shall be. but we know that, when he shaü appear, we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as hc is.”* 

According to the writer of the book of “ The Acts,” when 
Jesus ascended into heaven, the Apostles stood looking up towards 
heaven, where he had gone, and while thus engaged: “ behold, two 
men stood by tliem (dressed) in white apparel,” who said unto them : 

“ Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven ? This same Jesus 
which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so eome in Uke manner as ye hass 
seen Mm go (up) into heaven”* 

The one great object which the writer of the book of Revela- 
tions wished to present to view, was “ the second coming of Christ” 
This writer, who seems to have been anxious for that time, which 
was “surely” to come “quickly;” ends his book by saying: 
“ Even so, come Lord Jesus.” 4 

The two men, dressed in white apparel, who had told the 
Apostles that Jesus should “ come again,” were not the only per¬ 
sona whom they looked to for authority. He himself (according 
to tbe Gospel) had told them so: 

“ The Bon of man shall come (again) in the glory of his Father with bis 
angels.” 

And, as if to impress upon their minds that his second coming 
should not be at a distant day, he further said: 

“ Yerily I say unto you, there be some Standing here, which shall not taste of 
death, tül they see the Son cf man coming in his kingdom ,” 1 

This, surely, is very explicit, but it is not the only time he 
speaks of his second advent. When foretelling the destruction 
of the temple, his disciples came unto him, saying: 

“ Teil us when shall these things be, and what shaü be the sign efthy Corn¬ 
ing T”* 

His answer to this is very plain: 

“Yerily I say unto you, this generation shaü not pass Uüaü these things be 
ftUfilled (i. e,, the destruction of the temple and his second coming), but of that 
day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven, but my Father 
only .” 1 


> L John, 11. 96. Thlfl epUtl« ls not aathen- 4 Rer. xxii. SO. 

tic. (8©e Ibld. p. 881.) * Matt. xvL 87, 86. 

• I. John, t. 8. 9 Ibld. xzIt. 8. 

9 Acte, L 10.11. 9 Ibld zxlT. 84-88. 
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In the second Epistle attributed to Peter, which was written 
^^Pter that generation had passed away, 1 tliere Lad begun to be some 
*^*jpatience manifest among the believers , on account of the long 
^^.^lay of Christ Jesus’ second coraing. “ Where is the proraise of 

coming i ” say they, “ for since the fathers feil asleep all things 
^Äontinue as they were from the beginning of the creation.”* In 
Sfe.tteinpting to smoothe over mattere, this writer says : “ There shall 
€^ome in the last days scoffere, saying : 4 Where is the promise of 
3biis coming? ’ ” to which he replies by telling them that they were 
ignorant of all the ways of the Lord, and that: u One day is with 
^he Lord as a thousand yeare, and a thousand yeare as one day.” 
□GLe fnrther says: u The Lord isnot slack concerning his promise 
aand that “ the day of the Lord will comeP This coming is to be 
** as a thief in the night,” that is, when they least expect it. § 

No wonder there shoold have been scoffere—as this writer calls 
them—the generation which was not to have passed away before 
lis coming, had passed away; all those who stood there had been 
dead many yeare; the sun had not yet been darkened; the Stare 
were still in the heavens, and the moon still continned to reflect 
light. None of the predictions had yet been fulfilled. 

Some of the early Christian Fathers have tried to account for 
the words of Jesus« where he says: “ Yerily I say unto you, there 
be some Standing here which shall not taste of death, tUl they see 
the Son of man coming in his kingdom,” by saying that he referred 
to John only, and that that Apostle was not dead, but sleeping. 
This fictitious story is related by Saint Augustin, “ from the re- 
port,” as he says, “ of credible pereons,” and is to the effect that: 

“ At Ephesus, where St. John the Apostle lay buried, he was not believed to 
be dead, but to be sleeping only in the grave , which he had provided for himself 
tili our Saviour’s second coming: in proof of which, they afflrm, that the earth, 
ander which he lay, was scen to heave up and down perpetually, in conformity 
to the motion of his body, in the act of breathing.” 4 

This story clearly illustrates the stupid credulity and superetition 
of the primitive age of the church, and the faculty of imposing any 
fictions upon the people, which their leadere saw fit to inculcate. 

The doctrine of the millennivm designates a certain period in 
the history of the world, lasting for a long, indefinite space (vaguely 
a thou8<md years , as the word “ miUennium ” implies) during which 
the kingdom of Christ Jesus will be visibly established on the earth. 
The idea undoubtedly originated proximately in the Messianic ex- 


1 To wird» the close of the second Century. * EL Peter, iil. 4. * n. Peter, ilL 8-10. 

(See Bibis of To-Dey.) 4 See Middleton's Works, rol. L p. 188. 
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pectation of the Jews (as Jesus d%d not sit on the throne of David 
and become an earthly ruler, it must he that he is Corning again for 
this purpose), but raore remotely in the Pagan doctrine of the final 
triumph of the several “ Christs ” over their adversaries. 

In the first Century of the Church, miUenaruwism was a whis- 
pered belief, to which the book of Daniel, and more particularly the 
predictions of the Apocolypse 1 gave an apostolical authority, but, 
wlien the church imbibed Paganism , their belief on this snbject 
lent it a more vivid coloring and imagery. 

The unanimitv which the early Christian teachers exhibit in 
regard to millenarianism , proves how strongly it had laid hold of 
the imagination of the Church, to which, in this early stage, iinmor- 
tality and future rewards were to a great extent things of this world 
as yet. Not only did Cerinthus, but even the orthodox doctors— 
such as Papias (Bishop of Hierapolis), Irensens, Justin Martyr and 
othere—delighted themselves with dreams of the glory and magnifi- 
cence of the millennial kingdom. Papias, in his collection of 
traditional sayings of Christ Jesus, indulges in the most monstrous 
representations of the re-building of Jerusalem, and the coloesal 
vines and grapes of the millennial reign. 

According to the general opinion, the millennium was to be 
preceded by great calamities, after which the Messiah, Christ Jesus, 
would appear, and would bind Satan for a thousand years, annihilate 
the godless heathen, or make them slaves of the beÜevers, overturn 
the Roman empire, from the ruins of which a new Order of things 
would spring forth, in which “ the dead in Christ ” would rise, and 
along with the surviving saints enjoy an incomparable felicity in 
the city of the “New Jerusalem.” Fiually, all nations would bend 
their knee to him, and acknowledge him onl/y to be the Christ —his 
religion would reign supreme. This is the “ Golden Age ” of the 
future, which all nations of antiquity believed in and looked for- 
ward to. 

We will first turn to India , and shall there find that the Hin 
doos believed their “ Saviour ,” or “ Preserver” Vishnu , who ap- 
peared in mortal form as Crishna, is to come again in the latter 
days. Their sacred books declare that in the last days, when the 
fixed Stars have all apparently retnrned to the point wbence 
they started, at the beginning of all things, in the month Scorpio , 
Vishnu will appear among mortals, in the form of an armed war- 
rior, riding a winged white horse .* In one hand he will carry a 


1 Chapter« xx. and xxi. ln particular. doo Saviour, will appear “ in tbe latter dajs” 

* The Christian Saviour, aa well aa the Hin- among mortal« “ in the form of an armed war- 
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»ctmitar, a Maring like a oomet, w to destroy all the impnre who 
»hall then dwell on the face of the earth. In the other Land he 
■wrill carry a large ahining ring, to signify that the great circle of 
Yugae (agee) is oompletöd, and that the end has come. At bis 
mpproaoh the eun and moon wtU be darkened , the earth will trernble , 
and the etare fall from the firmament. 1 

The Buddhists believe that Buddha has repeatedly assnmed a 
human form to iacilitate the reunion of men with his ovvn universal 
soul, so they believe that “ in the latter days” he will come again. 
Their sacred books predict this coming, and relate that his mission 
will be to restore the worid to Order and happiness. 1 This is exact- 
ly the Christian idea of the millennium. 

The Chinese also believe that “ in the latter daye ” there is to be 
a tniU&nnium upon earth. Their five sacred volumes are full of 
prophesies concerning this “Golden Age of the Future.” It is the 
universal belief among them that a “ Divine Man ” will establish 
himself on earth, and everywhere restore peace and happiness.' 

The ancient Persians believed that in the last days, there would 
be a millennium on earth, wlien the religion of Zoroaster would be 
accepted by all mankincL The Parsees of to-day, who are the 
remnants of the once mighty Persians, have a tradition that a holy 
personage is waiting in a region called Kanguedez, for a sutnmons 
from the Ized Serosch, who in the last days will bring him to Per* 
sia, to restore the ancient dominion of that country, and spread the 
religion of Zoroaster over the whole earth. 4 

The Rev. Joseph B. Gross, in his “ Heathen Religion,” 4 speak* 
ing of the belief of the ancient Persians in the millennium, says: 

“ The dead would be raiaed,* and lie who has made all things, cause the 
earth and the sea to retum again the remains of the departed.’ Then Ormüsd 
ahaQ clothe them with flesh and blood, while they that live at the time of the 
reaurrection, must die in Order to likewiae participate in its advantage. 

“ Before this momentous event takes place, three illustrious prophets shall 
appear, who will announce their presence by the performance of miracles. 

“ Düring this period of its existence, and tili its final removal, the earth will 
be Ullded with pestilence, tempesta, war, famine, and various other baneful 
caUmlUes .“ 9 


Hör, ildlas a wJdUkom” BL John aees this * See Pros. Relig. Idee*, rol. L p. SOS. 

Iahte riefen, and propheelee it in hi* “Bevels- 4 See Ibld. p. 87X The Angel-Mesalah, p. 

tlon ” time: “ And I asw, and behold a whUs 987, and chap. xiii. thie work. 

horm : and ha that aat on him had a Um ; 1 Pp. ISS, 198. 

and a crcm was giren nnto him: and he went • “ And I saw the dsad, small and great, 

forth eonqnertng, and to cooqper." (Bar. Ti. 9.) stand before God.” (Her. xx. 19.) 

1 Prag. Bellg. Ideas, toI. L p. 75. HUt T “ And the tta gare np the dead whleh 
Hlndoetan. roL U. pp. 487-608. See also, WU- were in it” (Rer. xx. 18.) 

Haine: Hindu lern, p. 108. * “ And jre ehall hear of warn, and rumore of 

9 Prog. Bellg. Ideas, L 947, and Btmsen's' \n rs.” “ Nation shall rite sgalnst natlon, and 
A n gi m asriah, p. 48. 
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“ After the resnrrection, every one will be apprised of tbe good or evii 
which be may have done, and the righteous and the wicked will be separated 
from each other. 1 Th ose of the latter whose offenses have not yet been expiated, 
will be cast into hell during the term of three days and three niglits,* in tbe 
preeence of an aasembled worid, in Order to be purifled in the burning stream of 
liquid ore. s After this, they enjoy endlose felicity in the society of the blessed, 
and the pemicious empire of Ahriman (the devil), is fairly exterminated. 4 Even 
this lying spirit will be under the neceoaity to avail himself of this flery ordeal t 
and made to rejoice in its expurgating and deanaing efficacy. Kay, hell itaelf ia 
purged of ita mepliitic impuritics, and washed clean in the flomes of a univeraal 
regeneration. 1 

" The earth ls now the habitation of hl iss, all nature glows In light; and tbe 
equitable and benignant laws of Ormuzd reign supremely through the illimitable 
universe. 4 FinaUy, after the reaturection, mankind will recognize each other 
tigain; wants, cares, and passions will cease;* and everytliing in the paradiaUn 
and all-embracing empire of light, shall rebound to the praise of the benifleent 
God.” 4 

The disciples of Baochus expected liis second advent. Tliey 
Itoped he wonld assnme at some fnture day the govemment of the 
universe, and that he would restore to man his primary felicity. 9 

The JEsthonian from the time of the German invasion lived a 
life of bondage ander a foreign yoke, and the iron of his slavery 
entered into his soul. He told how the ancient hero Kalewipoeg 
sits in tlie realms of skadows, waiting nntil his conntry is in its 
extrem ity of distress, when he will refrum to eaHh to avenge the 
injuries of the Esths, and elevate the poor ernshed people into a 
mighty power. 19 

The suffering Cdt has his Brian Boroihme, or Arthor, t oho will 
come again , the first to inaagnrate a Fenian inillennium, the second 
to regenerate Wales. Olger Dansk waits tili the time arrivee when 
he is to Start from 6leep to the assistance of the Dane against the 
hated Frussian. Tlie Messiah is to come and restore the kingdom 


kingdom against kingdom, and thero shall be 
famines, postilences, and oarthquakee ln divers 
place*." (Matt. xxlv. 0, 7.) 

> “ And before him shall be gathered all na- 
tlons: and he shall separate them one from 
another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from 
the goat* (Matt. xxv. 88,88.) 

* “ Ho descended into hell, the thlrd day he 
rose (again) from the dead.” (Apoetles* 
Creed.) 

• Purgatory—a place In which soals are 
snpposed by the paplsis to be parged by fire 
from caraal imparities, before they are recelved 
into heaven. 

* “ And he lald hold on the dragon, that 
old serpent, which is the Devil, snd Satan, and 
bonnd him a thoosand years." (Her. xz. 8.) 

• “ And death and hell were cast into the 


lake of fire.” (Rsv. zx 14.) 

* “ And I ssw a new heaven and a new 
earth ; for the first earth, and tho first heaven 
were passed away.” (Rev. xxl. 1.) 

T “'And Qod shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be no jnore 
death, neither sorrow, nor crylng, neither 
shall there be any more paln: for tho former 
things are passed away." (Rev. xxl. 4.) 

* “ And after theso things I hesrd a great 
voice of mach people ln heaven, eaylng, 1 AJIe- 
lala; Salvation, snd glory, snd honor, and 
power, txnto tbe Lord, oor Qod.’” (Rev. 
xix. 1.) “For tho Lord Qod omnipotent 
reigneth." (Rev. xix. 8.) 

* Dupoia: Orig. Rellg. Belief. 

i» Barlng-Gould: Orig. Rellg. Belief, voL L 
p. 407. 
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of the Jews. Charlemagne was the Messiali of mediseval Teuton- 
dom. He it was who founded tlie great German empire, and shed 
over it the blaze of Christian trnth, and now he sleeps in the Kyff- 
hauserberg, waiting tili German heresy has reached its climax and 
Germany is wasted throngh internal conflicts, to rnsh to earth once 
more, and revive the great empire and restore the Catholic faith. 1 

The ancient Secundinavians believed that in the “ latter days” 
great calamities would befall mankind. The earth would tremble, 
and the stars fall from heaven. After wliieh, the great serpent 
would be chained, and the religion of Odin would reign supreme.* 
The disciples of Qttetealcoatie y the Mexican Saviour, expected 
his second advent. Before he departed this life, he told the in- 
habitants of Cholula that he would retura again to govern them.* 
This remarkable tradition was so deeply cherished in their hearts, 
says Mr. Prescott in his “ Conquest of Mexico,” that u the Mexicans 
looked confidently to the return of their benevolent deity.” 4 

So implicitly was this believed by the subjects, that when the 
Spaniards appeared on the coast, they were joyfully hailed as the 
returning god and his companions. Montezuma’s messengers re- 
ported to the Inca that “ it was Quetzalcoatle who was coming, 
bringing his temples (shipe) with him ” All throughout New 
Spain they expected the reappearance of this “ Son of the Great 
God ” into the world, who would renew all things/ 

Acoeta alludes to this, in his “ History of the Indies,” as fol- 
Iowb : 

4 * In the beginning of the year 1518, they (the Mexicans), discovered a fleet at 
*@a, in the which was the Marqnes del Yalle, Don Fernando Cortez, with his com- 
panions, a news which much troubled Montezuma, and conferring with his 
eouncil, they aU said, that withont doubt, their great and ancient lord Quetzal- 
coatle was come, who had said that he would return from the East, whither he 
had gone.”* 

The doctrine of the millennium and the second advent of Christ 
Jesus, has been a very important one in the Christian church. The 
ancient Christians were animated by a contempt for their present 
existence, and by a just confidence of immortality, of which the 
doubtful and imperfect faith of modern ages cannot give us any 
adequate notion. In the primitive church, the influence of truth 
was powerfully strengthened by an opinion, which, however n.ucb 
it may deserve respect for its usefulness and antiquity, has not been 


1 Baring-Goold: Orig. Relig. Belief, vol. 1. 
p. 407. 

* See MmUet’e Northern Antiqaities. 

• Humboldt: Amer. Ree., vol. i. p. 91. 


* Prescott: Con. of Mexico vol. i. p. 60. 

* Fergnseon : Tree and Serpent Worstip, p. 
87. Sqnire : Serpent Symbol, p. 187, 

* Acoeta : Hist. Indiee, vol. ii.p. 518. 
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found agreeable to experience. It was umvereaUy believed, that 
the end of ths world and the kvngdom of hecuven were at handS The 
near approach of this wonderful event had been predicted, as we 
havo seen, by the Apostles ; the tradition of it was preserved by 
their earliest disciples, and those who believed that the discourses 
aUributed to Jesas were really uttered by him, were obliged to expect 
the ßecond and glorioos coming of the “ Son of Man ” in the cloud&t 
before that generation was totaUy extinguished wliich had beheld 
liis humble condition npon earth, and which might still witneas 
the calamities of the Jews nnder Yespasian or Hadrian. The revolu- 
tion of seventeen centuries has instructed us not to press too cloeely 
the mysteriovs langnage of prophecy and revelation; bnt as longa» 
this error was permitted to snbsist in the church, it was productive 
of the most salntary effects on the faith and practice of Christians, 
who lived in the awful expectation of that moment when the globe 
itself and all the various races of mankind, should tremble at ths 
appeanrance of their dwine judge. This expectation was counte- 
nanced—as we have seen—by the twenty-fourth chapter of St. 
Matthew, and by the first epistle of Pani to the Thessalonians. 
Erasmus (one of the most vigorous promoters of the Reformation) 
removes the difficnlty by the help of aUegory and mstaphor ; and 
the learned Grotius (a learned theologian of the 16th Century) ven- 
tnres to insinuate, that, for wise pnrposes, the piovs deoeption was 
permitted to take place. 

The ancient and populär doctrine of the miUennium was infci- 
mately connected with the second coming of Christ Jesus. As the 
works of the creation had been fixed in eix daye , their dur&tion in 
the present state, according to a tradition which was attributed to 
the prophet Elijah, was fixed to eix thovsand yearsS By the same 
analogy it was inferred, that this long period of labor and contcn- 
tion, which had now almost elapsed, wonld be sncceeded by a joyful 
Sabbath of a thovsand yeare , and that Christ Jesus, with the trium- 
phant band of the saints and the elect who had escaped death, or who 
had been miraculously revived, wonld reign upon earth until the time 
appointed for the last and general resurrection. So pleasing was this 
hope to the mind of the believers, that the “ New Jerusalem,” the 


1 Orer all the Higher AsU there eeems to 
have been diflosed an immemorl&l tradition 
relative to a second grand convulaion of na> 
tnre, and the Anal diasolation of the earth bj 
the temble agency of nm, ae the first ia aaid 
to have been by that of water. It was 
langht by the Hindoos, the Egyptians, Plato, 
Pythagoras, Zorouster, the Stoics, and others, 


and was afterward a adopted by the Christians. 
(II. Peter, Ui 0. Hist Hindostan, vol. ü pp. 
496-600.) 

* " And Ood made, in six days, the works of 
his hands, . . . the meaning of it is this; 
that in «Ix thovsand yean the Lord will bring 
all things to an end.” (Barnabas. Apoe. o. 
rill.) 
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Beat of this blissful kingdom, was quickly adomed with all the gay- 
est eolore of the imagin&tion. A felicity consisting only of pure 
and spiritual pleasure would have been too refined for its in- 
h&bit&nts, who were still supposed to possess their human nature 
and senses. A “ Garden of Eden,” with the amusements of the 
pastoral life, was no longer suited to the advanced state of society 
which prevailed under the Roman empire. A city was therefore 
erected of gold and precious stones, and a supernatural plenty of 
corn and wine was bestowed on the adjacent territory; in the free 
enjoyment of whose spontaneous productions, the happy and benev¬ 
olent people were never to be restrained by any jealous laws of ex¬ 
clusive property. Most of these pictures were borrowed from a 
misrepresentation of Isaiali, Daniel, and the Apocalypse. One of 
the grossest images may be found in Irenssus (1. v.) the disciple of 
Papias, who had seen the Apostle St. John. Though it might not 
be universally received, it appears to have been the reigning Senti¬ 
ment of the orthodox believers; and it seems so well adapted to 
the desires and apprehensions of mankind, that it must have con- 
tributed in a very considerable degree to the progress of the Chris¬ 
tian faith. Bat when the edifice of the church was almost oom- 
pleted, the temporary support was laid aside. The doctrine of 
Christ Jesus’ reign upon earth was at first treated as a profound 
aüegory , was considered by degrees as a doubtful and usdess opin- 
ion, and was at length rejected as the absurd invention of heresy 
and fanaticism. But although this doctrine had been “ laid aside,” 
and “ rejected,” it was again resurrected, and is alive and rife at 
the present day, even among those who stand as the leaders of the 
orthodox faith. 

The expectation of the “ last day ” in the year 1000 a. d., rein- 
vested the doctrine with a transitory importance; but it lost all 
credit again when the hopes so keenly excited by the crusades 
faded away before the stern reality of Saracenic success, and the 
predictions of the “ Everlasting Gospel,” a work of Joachim de 
Floris, a Franciscan abbot, remained unfulfilled. 1 

At the period of the Reformation, millenarianism once more 
experienced a partial revival, because it was not a difficult matter 


1 After the devotees and followera of the Francis was " wholly and entirely transformed 

new gospel had in vain expected the Holy into the person of Christ ”—TWum Christo 

Oru who was to come, they at last pltched oonjiguratvm. Some of them maintained that 

upon St Francis as having been the expected the gospel of Joachim was expressly prefer- 

one, and, of conrse, the moat sarprising and red to the gospel of Christ. (Mosheim : Hist, 

absurd miracles were said to have been per- Cent., xUL pt ii. secta. xxxiv. and xxxvL 

formed by him. Some of the fanatics who Anacalypsis, vol. L p. 866,) 

bettend in this man, maintained that St. 

16 
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to apply some of its symbolkm to the papacy. The Pope, for ex- 
ample, was Antichrist —a belief still adhered to by some extreme 
Protestants. Yet the doctrine was not adopted by the great body 
of the reformere, bnt by some fanatical sects, such as the Anabaptists. 
and by the Theosophists of the seventcenth Century. 

Düring the civil and religious wäre in France and England, 
when great excitement prevailed, it was also prominent. The 
“ Fif th Monarchy Men ” of CromwelFs time were millenarians of the 
most exaggerated and dangerous sort. Their pecnliar tenet was that 
the millennium had come, and that they were the saints who were 
to inherit the earth. The excesses of the French Roman Catholic 
Mysticsand Quietists terminated in chüiastic 1 views. Among the 
Protestants it was during the “ Thirty Yeara’ War ” that the most en- 
thnsiastic and learned chiliasts flonrished. The awfnl suffering and 
wide-spread desolation of that time led pious hearts to solace them- 
selves with the hope of a peaceful and glorious future. Since then 
the penchant which has sprang up for expounding the prophetical 
books of the Bible, and particularly the Apocalypse, with a view to 
present events, has given the doctrine a faint semi-theological life, 
very different, however, from the earnest faith of the first Christians. 

Among the foremost chiliastic teachere of modern centuries are 
to be mentioned Ezechiel Meth, Paul Felgenhauer, Bishop Co- 
meniu8, Professor Jurien, Seraris, Poiret, J. Mede; while Thomas 
Burnet and William Whiston endeavored to give chiliasm a geolog- 
ical foundation, but without finding much favor. Latterly, es- 
pecially since the rise and extension of missionary enterprise, the 
opinion has obtained a wide currency, that after the conversion of 
the whole world to Christianity, a blissful and glorious era will en- 
sue; but not much stress—except by extreme literalists—is now 
laid on the nature or dnration of this far off fclicity. 

Great eagerness, and not a little ingenuity have been exhibited 
by many pereons in fixing a date for the commencement of the 
millennium. The celebrated theologian, Johann Albrecht Bengel, 
who, in the eighteenth Century, revived an earnest interest in the 
subject amongst orthodox Protestants, asserted from a study of the 
prophecies that the millennium would begin in 1836. This date 
was long populär. Swedenborg held that the last judgment took 
pla*'s in 1757, and that the new church, or “Ghurch of the New 
Jerusalem” as his followeredesignate themselves—in other words, 
the millennial era —then began . 


1 Chiliasm —the thooaand ye&rs when Satan ia boond. 
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In America, considerable agitation was excited by the prea shing 
of one William Miller, wlio fixed the second advent of Christ 
Jesus abont 1843. Of late years, the most noted English millen- 
arian was Dr. John Cumming, who placed the end of the present 
dispensation in 1866 or 1867 ; but as that time passed without 
any millennial Symptoms, he modiiied his original views consider- 
ably, before he died, and conjectured that the beginning of 
the millenninm wonld not diifer so mach after all from the 
years immediately preceding it, as people commonly snppose. 



OHAPTEB XXV. 


CHRIST JK8U8 AS JUDOS 07 THB DBADw 

Aooording to Christian dogma, " God the Father ” is not to be 
the judge at the last day, bat this very important office is to be 
held by u God the Sou. ” This is taught by the writer of “ The 
Gospel according to St. John”—whoever he may have been— 
when he says: 

“For tbe Father judgeth no man, but hath committed aU judgmmt unio the 
ßon .” 1 

Pani also, in his “Epistle to the Romans” (orsomeother person 
who has interpolated the passage), teils us that: 

41 In the day when God shall judge the secrets of men,” this judgment shall 
be done “ by Jesus Christ” his son. 9 

Again, in his u Epistle to Timothy,”* he says: 

44 The Lord Jesus Christ shall judge the quick and the dead, at his appearing 
and his kingdom.” 4 

The writer of the “ Gospel according to St. Matthew,” also de- 
scribes Christ Jesus as judge at the last day.* 

Now, the question arises, is this doctrvne original with Chris - 
tumity t To this we must answer no. It was taught, for ages be- 
fore the time of Christ Jesus or Christianity, that the Supreme 
Being—whether u Brahm&,” “ ZeruAn6 Aker6n6,” “ Jupiter,” 
or “ Yahweh,”*—was not to be the judge at the last day, but that 
their sons were to hold this position. 

The sectarians of Buddha taught that he (who was the Son of 
Ood (Brahmd) and the Holy Virgin Maya), is to be the judge of the 
dead. T 


1 John, r. 22. 

* Romans, li. 16. 

* Kot anthentic. (See The Bible of To-Day, 


p. SIS.) 

* n. Timothy, It. 1. 
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* Matt xxv. 81-46. 

• Through an error we prononnce this 
name Jehovah. 

T See Dnpuis : Origin of Religion« Relief, p 

806 . 
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Acoording to the religion of the Hindoos, örishna (who was 
the Son of God, and the Holy Virgin Devaki), iß to be the jndge 
at the last day. 1 And Tama is the god of the deported spirits, 
and the jndge of the dead, acoording to the Veda«* 

Osiris, the Egyptian “ Savionr ” and son of the Immaculate 
Virgin” Neith or Nout, was believed by the ancient Egyptians to 
be the jndge of the dead. 1 * He is represented on Egyptian monu- 
ments, seated on his throne of judgment, bearing a stall, and car- 
rying the crux ansata , or cross with a handle. 4 * St. Andrew** 
cross is npon his breast. His throne is in checkers, to denote the 
good and evil over which he presides, or to indicate the good and 
evil who appear before hiin as the jndge.” 4 

Among the many hieroglyphic titles which accoinpany his figure 
in these scnlptures, and in many other places on the walls of tem- 
plee and tombs, are “ Lord of Life,” “ The Eternal Ruler,” “ Mani¬ 
fester of Good,” “ Revealer of Trnth,” “ Full of Goodness and 
Truth,” &c.* 

Mr. Bonwick, speaking of the Egyptian belief in the last judg- 
ment, says: 

“ A perusal of the twenty-ftfth chapter of Matthew will prepare the reader 
for the Investigation of the Egyptian notion of the last judgment."* 

Prof. Carpenter, referring to the Egyptian Bible—which is by 
far the most ancient of all holy books*—says: 

“In the ‘ Book of the Dead,' there are used the very phrases we find in the 
New Testament, in connection with the day of judgment 

According to the religion of the Persians, it is Ommzdj “ The 
First Born of the Eternal One” who is judge of the dead. He 
had the title of “The All Seeing,” and “The Just Jndge.” 1 * 

Zern&nä Aker4n6 is the name of him who corresponds to “ God 
the Father ” among other nations. He was the “ One Supreme 
essence,” the “ Invisible and Incomprehensible.” 11 

Among the ancient Greeks , it was Aeacu8 —Son of the Most 
High God—who was to be jndge of the dead. 1 * 

The Christian Emperor Constantine, in hisoration to the clergy, 
speaking of the ancient poets of Greece, says: 


1 Set Samuel Johnson'» Oriental Religion», 
pi 801. 

• See William»’ Hindnlsm, p. 85. 

*8ee Bonwick'» Egjptlan Belief, p. 180. 
Banoof : Religion» of the Ancient Egjptlan», 
p. 110, and Prag. Relig. Ideaa, vol. i. p. 188. 

4 See Bonwick'» Egjptlan Belief, p. 151, 

and Prog. Selig. Ideaa, vol. 1. p. 168. 


* See Bonwiek*» Egyptian Belief, p. 181. 
9 See Prog. Relig. Ideaa, rol. L p. 184.* 

* Egjptlan Belief, p. 410. 

9 See Ibid. p. 185. 

9 Qnoted in Ibid. p. 410. 

» Prog. Selig. Ideaa, vol. i. p. 888. 

»Ibid. p. 888. 

» See Bell'» Pantheon, toL lL p. 18. 
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“They afflrm that men who are the «mm of t&sgoda, do judge departed 
souls .” 1 

Strange as it may geem, “ tbere are no examples of Christ 
Jesus conceived as judge, or the last judgment, in the early art 
of Cliristianity.”* 

The author from whom we quote the above, says, “ It would be 
difficult to deflne the oauee of this, though many may be con- 
jectured.’* 

Would it be unreasouable to “ conjecture” that the early Chris¬ 
tians did not teach this doctrine, but that it was imbibed, in after 
years, with many other heathen ideas I 


* Ocuttntiiw»*» Oratkn to the Ctnsgy, oh. l 
> Jameeon: Hietorj of Our Lord in Art, 


t6LU.pi 
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T JE8Ü8 AS OREATOR, AND ALPHA AND OMBQA. 


Christian dogma also teaches that it was not “ God the Father,” 
dnt “ God the Son ” who created the heavens, the earth, and all 
that therein is. 

The writer of the fonrth Gospel says: 

“ AU (hingt teere mode hg Am, and without bim was not anything made that 
was made.” 1 

Again: 

“ He was in the world and the world t oa» made hg Am, and the world knew 
him not” 1 

ln the “ Epistle to the Colossians,” we read that: 

“ By Am were all things created that are in heaven, and that are in earth, 
visible and in visible, whether they be thrones or dominions, or principalities, or 
powere; all thinge teere created hg Am. ** 

Again, in the “ Epistle to tho Hebrews,” we are told that: 

“ God hath spoken unto us by hü een, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
thinge, hg whom aleo he made the worid."* 

Samuel Johnson, D. O. Allen,* and Thomas Maurice,* teli us 
that, according to the religion of tho Hindoos, it is OrisJma , the 
Son, and the second person in the ever-blessed Trinity,’ “ who is the 
origin and end of all the worlds; all tfds universe came into bcing 
through him , the etemal maker 

In the lioly book of the Hindoos, called the “ Bhagvat Geetaf 
may be found the following words of Crishna , addressed to his 
“ beloved disciple ” Ar-jouan : 

“I am the Lord of all created bexngs ** ManJdnd was created hg me of four 
kinds, distinct in their principles, and in their duties; know me then to he the 
Oreator of manhind, uncreated, and without decay.” 10 


1 John, i. 8. 9 Indian Antlq., rol. li. p. 288. 

9 John, i. 10. T See the chapter on the Trinity. 

9 Coloeeiana, i. 9 Oriental Religion«, p. 608. 

9 Hebrews, i 8. 9 Lectore ir. p. öl, 

• Allen*« India, pp. 187 and 880. 19 Geeta, p. öS. 
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In Lecture YII., entitled: " Of the Principles of Nature, and the 
Yital Spirit,” he also says : 

“I am the creationand the dissolution of the whole oniverse. There is not 
anything greater than I, and all things hang on me.” 

Again, in Lecture IX., entitled, “ Of the Chief of Secrete and 
Prince of Science,” Crishna says: 

“ The whole world was spread abroad by me in my inviaible form. All 
things are dependent on me.” “ I am the Fathcr and the Mother of this world, 
the Grandsire and the Preeerver. I am the Holy One worthy to be known; the 
mystic flgure OM. 1 . I am the journey of the good; the Comforter ; 

the Creator; the Wüness; the Resting-ptace; the Aaylum and the Friend.”* 

In Lecture X., entitled, “ Of the diversity of the Divine Natur©,” 
he says: 

" I am the Creator of dÜ things, and aU things proceed from me. Thoee 
who are endued with spiritual wisdom, beließe this and worship me; their very 
hearts and minds are in me; they rejoice amongst themselves, and delight in 
speaking of my name, and teaching one another my doctrine.”* 

Innumerable texts, similar tothese, mightbe produced from the 
Hindoo Scriptures, but these we deem sufficient to show, in the 
words of Samuel Johnson quoted above, that, “ According to the 
religion of the Hindoos, it is Crishna who is the origin and the end 
of all the worlds;” and that “ all this univeree came into being 
through him, the Etemal Maker.” The Chinese believed in One 
Supreme God, to whose honor they burnt incense, but of whom they 
had no image. This “ God the Father ” was not the Creator, ao- 
cording to their theology or mythology; but they had another god, 
of whom they had statues or idols, called Notigai, who was the 
god of allterrestrial things; in fact, God, the Creator of this world 
—inferior or subordinate to the Supreme Being—from whom they 
Petition for fine weather, or whatever eise they want—a sort of 
rrtedMUor? 

Lanthu, who was born of a “ pure, spotless yirgin,” is believed 
by his followers or disciples to be the Creator of all things ;* and 
TaoUy a deified hero, who is mentioned about 560 b. o., is believed 
by sorne sects and affirmed by their books, to be “ the original source 
and first productive cause of all things.”* 

In the Chaldean oracles, the doctrino of the “ Only Begotten 
Son,” I AO, as Creator , is plainly taught. 


1 O. M. or A. U. M. is the Hindoo ineffable * Geeta, p. 80. 

Bame; the mystic emblem of the deity. It is * Geeta, p. 84. 

never ottered aloud, bat only mentally by the 4 See Higgins : Anacaiypsis, vol i. p. 48. 
devout. It signifles Brahma, Vlehnou, and * See Bell's Pantheon, voL ii. p. 85. 

•Iva, the Hindoo Trinity. (See Charles Wilkes * See Davis: Hist. China, voL ii. pp. 100 aai 

In G eeta, p. 140, and King's Gnostica and their 118, and Thornton, vol. L p. 187. 

Bimatns. p. 108.) 
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According to ancient Persiam, mythology, tbere is one supreme 
^ssence, in visible and incoraprehensible, named “Zerudne Ake- 
rene” which signifies “ nnlimited time,” or “ the eternal.” From 
bim emanated Ormuzd, the “ King of Light,” the “ Firet-born of the 
Eternal One,” &c. Now, thiß “ Firet-born of the Eternal One ” iß 
he by whom all things were made, all things came into being 
through him \he isthe Creator. 1 

A large portion of the Zend-Avesta —the Pereian Sacred Book or 
Bible—iß filled with prayere to Ormnzd, God’s First-Born. The 
following are samples: 

“ I address myprayer to Ormuzd, Creator of aü things; who always has 
been, who is, and who will be forever; who is wise and powerful; who made 
the great arch of heaven, the sun, the moon, stars, winds, clouds, waters, earth, 
flre, trees, animala and men, whom Zoroaster adored. Zoroaster, who brought 
to the world knowledge of the law, who knew by natural intelligence, and by 
the ear, what ought to be done, all that has been, oll that is, and all that will be; 
the Science of Sciences, the excelient word, by which souls pass the luminous and 
radiant bridge, separate themselyes from the evil regions, and go to light and 
holy dwellings, full of fragrance. 0 Creator , I obey thy laws, I think, act, speak, 
according to thy ordere I separate myself from all sin. I do good works 
according to my power. I adore thee with purity of tbought, word, and action. 
I pray to Ormuzd, who recompenses good works, who delivers unto the end all 
those who obey his laws. Grant that I may arrive at paradise, where all is fra¬ 
grance, light, and happiness.” 9 

According to the religion of the ancient Assyriern*, it was Na/r- 
duk , the Logoe, the word, “ the eldest son of Hea,” “ the Mercifol 
One,” “ the Lif e-giver,” &c., who created the heavens, the earth, and 
all that therein is. 1 

Adonis , the Lord and Savionr, was believed to be the Creator of 
men, and god of the resurrection of the dead. 4 

Prometheus , the Crucified Savionr, is the divine forethonght, 
existing before the sonls of men, and the creator Hominium.* 

The writer of “ The Gospel according to St. John,” has made 
Christ Jesus co-etemal with God, as well as Creator, in these words: 

“In the beginning was the Word , and the Word was with God.*' “The 
same was in the beginning with God. ,,f 

Again, in praying to his Father, he makes Jesus say: 

“ And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own seif with the glory 
which 1 had with thee before the world wo*.” 41 


» See Prog. Relig. Ideas, vol. 1. p. 280. In 
the moet ancient parts of the Zend-Avesta, 
Ormnzd is seid to have created the world by 
his word. (See Bnnsen's Angel-Messiah, p. 
104, and Gibbon’s Rome, vol. ii. p. 802, Note 
by Gnizot) In the beginning was the wobd, 
and the word was with God, and the word was 
God." (John, i. 1.) 


* Qnoted in Prog. Relig. Ideas, vol. L p. 
207. 

1 See Bonwick's Egyptian Belief, p. 404. 

4 Sec Danlap’s Mysteriös of Adoni, p. 15S. 

* See Ibid. p. 166, and Bnlflnch, Age of' 

Fahle. 

* John, i. 1,2. 

T John, xvti. 6. 
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Paul ia made to say: 

" And he (Christ) ia before &U things.” 1 

Again: 

“ Jesus Christ, the aame yeoterday, to-day, and fotvrar." 1 

St John tlie Divine, in Mb “ Revelation,” bas made Christ 
Jesns say: 

“ I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end”—** whlch ia, and 
which was, and whlch is to come, the Almighty,”* “ the first and the last.** 4 

Hindoo scripture also makes Crishna “ the firet and the last,” 
“ the beginning and the end.” We read in the “ Geeta,” wliere 
Crishna is reported to have said : 

“I myself never was not. ”* “ Leam that he by whom all things were 

formed” (meaniug himself) “ is incorruptible. ”• “I am etemity and non- 
etemity." 1 “I am before all things, and the mighty rulcr of the uni versa. " I 
am the beginning, the middle and the ond of all things.”* 

Arjouan, his disciple, addresees him thns: 

** Thon art the ßupremo Bcing, incorruptible, worthy to be known; thou all 
prime supporter of the universal orb; thou art the never-failing and eternal 
guardian of religion; thou art from aü beginning , and I esteem thee.” 1 * Thon 
art “ the Divine Beiog, before all other goda.” 9 * 11 * * 

Again he says: 

“ Reverence ! Reverence be unto thee, before and behind t Reveronoe be 
unto thee on all sides, O thou who art all in all t Infinite ln thy power and thy 
glory 1 Thou indudest all things, wherefore thou art all things.” 1 * 

In anotlier Holy Book of the Hindoos, called the “ Yishnn 
Parana,” we also read that Vishnu—in the form of Crishna— 
“ who dcscended into the womb of the (virgin) Devaki, and was 
born as her son” was “ t oithout beginning , middle or end” 1 * 

Buddha is also Alpha and Omega, without beginning or end, 
“ The Lord,” “ the Possessor of All,” “ He who is Omnipotent and 
Everlastingly to be Contemplated,” “ the Supreme Beiog, the 
Eternal One,” 14 

Laodciun , the Chinese virgin-bom God, who c&me npon earth 
about six hnndred years before Jesus, was without beginning. Il 
was said that he had existed from all etemity/ 4 


* Col. 117. 

• Hebrewa, xiii. 8. 

• Her. 18,22,11 
«Bev.i.17; xll. IS. 

• GmU, p. 85. v 

* Getto, p. SS. 

9 Lectoro ix. p. SOL 

* Lectoro X. p. 88. 


9 Lectoro x. p. 85. 

99 Lectoro ix. p. 01 

» Lectoro x. p. 84. 

** Lectoro xL p. 05. 

99 See Vlahno Parins, pr440. 

14 See chipter xii. 

99 See Prog. Relig. Idoas. vol. L p. SOQL 
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The legends of the Taou-tsze Beet in China dedare their 
^ounder to have existed antecedent to the birth of the elements, in 
^the Great Absolute; thatheisthe “pure essence of the teen;” 
-that he is the original anceator of the prime breath of life; that he 
gave form to the heavens and the earth, and caused creations and 
annihilations to sacceed each other, in an endless series, during in* 
nnmerable periods of the world. He himself is made to say: 

“ I was in exlstence prior to the manlfestation of any corpore*! shape; I ap 
peared anterior to the supreme being, or first motion of creation .” 1 * * 

According to the Zend A vesta, Ormuzd, the tirst-born of the 
Eternal One, is he “ who is, always has been, and who will be for- 
ever.”* 

Zeus was Alpha and Omega. An Orphic line runs thns: 

“ Zeus is the beginning, Zeus the middle, out of Zeus all things have been 
made.”* 

Bacchus was withont beginning or end. An inscription on an 
ancient medal, referring to him, reads thns: 

•* It is I who leads you; it is I who protects you, and who saves you. I am 
Alpha and Omega.” 

Beneath this inscription is a serpent with his tail in his month, 
thns forming a circle, which was an emblem of etemity among the 
ancients. 4 

Withont enumerating them, we may say that the majority of 
the virgin-bom gods spoken of in Chapter XH. were like Clirisv 
Jesus—withont beginning or end—and that many of them were 
considered Creators of all things. This has led M. Dridon to 
remark (in his Hist, de Dien), that in early works of a/rt, Christ 
Jesus is made to take the place of his Father in creation and in 
similar labors, just as in heathen religions an inferior deity does 
the work under a superior one. 


1 Thomton: Hlet China, toI. L p. 187. 

* Prog. Belig. Ideas. U. p. 967. 

• Müller’» Chips, vol. ii. p. 16. 

4 “ C’est mul qui voua condnls, voas et tont 
ee qai voos regarde. C’est moi, qnl vons con- 
serve, oa qnl vous saave. Jo suis Alpha et 
Omega. II y a aa dessoas de rinscrlption an 
■erpenfc qai tient sa qaeae d&ns aa gneale et 
Sana Is oercle qa’il dfecrit, cest troia lettre 


Qrequea TSB, qnl sont le nombre 865. Le ser¬ 
pent, qnl est’ordinnire an embldme de rdternltd 
est ici oelnl de soleil et de ses revolations.” 
Beaasobre: Hist, de Manichce, Tom. ii. 
p. 56. 

M I say that I am iramortal, Dionysos 
(Bacchas) son of Deus.” ( Aristophanet , in 
Myst. of Adoni, pp. 80 and 105.) 
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OHAPTER XXYII. 

THE HIRAOLE8 OF CHRIST JESUS AND THE PBEM3TTVE CHRI S TIA NS. 

The legendary history of Jesus of Nazareth, contained in the 
books of the New Testament, is full of prodigies and wonders. 
These alleged prodigies, and the faith which the people seem to 
have put in such a tissue of falsehoods, indicate the prevalent dis- 
position of the people to believe in everything, and it was among 
such a dass that Christianity was propagated. All leaders of relig- 
ion had the reputation of having performed miracles; the biogra- 
phers of Jesus, therefore, not wishing their Master to be outdone, 
have made him also a wonder-worker, and a performer of miracles; 
without them Christianity could not prosper. Miracles were needed 
in those days, on all special occasions. “ There is not a single his- 
torian of antiquity, whether Greek or Latin, who has not recorded 
oracles, prodigies, prophecies, and miracles, on the occasion of some 
memorable events, or revolutions of States and kingdoms. Many of 
these are attested in the gravest manner by the gravest writere, and 
werefirmly bdiewed at the time by the people” 1 

Hindoo sacred books represent Crishna, their Saviour and Re- 
deemer, as in constant strife against the evil spirit. He surmounts 
extraordinary dangers; strews his way with miracles; raising the 
dead, healing the sick, restoring the maimed, the deaf and the blind; 
every where supporting the weak against the strong, the oppressed 
against the powerful. The people crowded his way and adored 
him as a Gon, and these miracles were the evidences of his divin- 
ity for centuri es before the time of Jesus. 

The learaed Thomas Maurice, speaking of Crishna, teils us that 
he passed his innocent hours at the home of his foster-father, in 
rural divereions, his divine origin not being suspected, untü repeated 
miracles eoon discovered his celestial origin /* and Sir William 
Jones speaks of his redsing the dead, and saving multitudes by his 


1 Dr. Conyera Middleton: Free Enqulry, p. 177. 
253 


1 Indien Antiqnitlee, toL UL p. 41, 
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^mraculouspowers. 1 To enumerate the mirades of Crißhna wonld 
Y)e useless and tedions; we shall therefore mention bnt a few, of 
which the Hindoo sacred books are teeming. 

When Crißhna was born, hiß life was ßonght by the reigning 
monarch, Kansa, who had the infant Savionr and hiß father and 
mother locked in a dungeon, guarded, and barred by seven iron 
doors. While in thiß dungeon the father heard a ßecret voice dis- 
tinctly utter these words : “ Son of Yadu, take np thiß child and 
carry it to Qokool, to the house of Nanda.” Yasadeva, strack with 
astonishment, answered : “ How ßhall I obey thiß injunction, thuß 
yigilantly guarded and barred by seven iron doors that prohibit 
all egreas ¥’ The unknown voice replied : “ The doors shall open 
of themselves to let thee pass, and behold, I have caused a deep 
slumber to fall upon thy gnards, which shall continue tili thy jour- 
ney be accomplished.” Vasudevaimmediately feit hiß chains mirao- 
uloußly loosened, and, taking up the child in his arms, hurried 
with it through all the doors, the guards being buried in profound 
ßleep. When he came to the river Yumna, which he was obliged 
to cross to get to Gokool, the waters immediately rose up to kiss 
the child’s feet, and then respectfully retired on each side to make 
way for its transportation, so that Yasudeva passed dry-shod to the 
oppoeite shore. 1 

When Crishna came to man’s es täte, one of his first miracles 
was the eure of a leper. 

A passionate Brahman, having received a slight insult from a 
certain Bajah, on going out of his doors, uttered this curse: “ That 
he should, from head to foot, be covered with boils and leprosy 
which being fulfilled in an instant upon the unfortunate king, he 
prayed to Crishna to deliver him from hiß evil. At first, Cridma 
did not heed his request, but finally he appeared to him, asking 
what his request was 1 He replied, “ To be freed from my dis- 
temper.” The Saviour then cured him of his distemper. 1 

Crishna was one day walking with his disciples, when “ they 
met a poor cripple or lame woman, having a vessel filled with 
spices, sweet-scented oils, sandal-wood, saffron, civet and other per- 
fumes. Crishna making a halt, she made a certain sign with her 
finger on his f orehead, Casting the reet wpon hü head. Crishna ask¬ 
ing her what it was she would request of him, the woman replied, 
nothing but the use of my limbs. Crishna, then, setting his foot upon 
hers, and taking her by the hand, raised her from the ground, and not 


1 Aalatic Researches, vol. J. p. 887. 


* Hist. Hindoetan, vol. ii. p. 881. 


• ibid. p. sia 
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only restored her limbs, but renewed her age, bo that, instead of a 
wrinkled, tawny skm, ehe received a fresh and fair one in an in¬ 
stant At her request, Crishna and his Company lodged in her 
honse.” 1 

On another occasion, Crishna having reqnested a learned Br&h- 
man to ask of him whatever bocvn he most desired, the Brahman said, 
“ Above all things, I desire to have my two dead sons restored to 
life.” Crishna assnred him that thiB should be done, and immedi- 
ately the two yonng men were restored to life and brought to their 
father.® 

The learned Orientalist, Thomas Maurice, after speaking of the 
miracles performed by Crishna, says : 

“ ln regard to the numerous miracles wrought by Crishna, it should be re- 
membered that miracles are never wanting to the decoration of an Indian 
romance; they are, in fact, the life and soul of the vast machine; nor iß it at all 
a subject of wonder that the dead should be raised to life in a history expressly 
intended, like all other sacred fables of Indian fabrication, for the propagation 
and Support of the whimsical doctrine of the Metempsychosis. ”* 

To speak thus of the miracles of Christ Jesus, would, of course, 
be heresy—although what applies to the miracles of Crishna apply 
to those of Jesus—we, therefore, find this gentleman branding as 
“imfidd” a learned French Orientalist who was guilty of doing this 
thing. 

Buddha performed great miracles for thegood of mankind, and 
the legends concerning him are full of the most extravagant prodi- 
gies and wonders. 4 “ By miracles and preaching,” says Bumonf, 
M was the religion of Buddha established.” 

B. Spence Hardy says of Buddha : 

“ All the principal events of his life are represented as being attended by in- 
credible prodigies. He could pass through the air at will, and know the 
thoughts of all beings.”* 

Prof. Max Müller says: 

“ The Buddhist legends teem with miracles attributed to Buddha and his 
disciples—miracles which in wonderfulneas certainly surpass the miracles of any 
other religion.” 1 

Buddha was at one time going from the city of Kohita-vastu to 
the city of Benares, when, coming to the banks of the river Ganges, 
and wishing to go across, he addressed himself to the owner of a 


»Hist. Hindoslan, vol. 1L p. SSO. VUhnn em Monachism. Bcal’s Eomaolic HM. 
Purana, bk. y. ch. xx. Buddha. Bansen’» Angel-Meseiah, and Hne*a 

1 Prog. Relig. Ideal, vol. L p. 06. Travels, <fcc. 

* Hist Hindoetan, vol. ii. p. 969. * Hardy : Buddhist Legends, pp. xxi. xxil. 

* See Hardy'» Buddhist Legends, and East- 9 The Science of Religion, p. 27. 
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terry boat, thus; “ Hail! respectable ßir 1 I pray yc n take me 
across ihe river in your boat!” To this the boatman replied, “ If you 
can pay me the fare, I will willingly take you across the river.” 
Buddha said,Whence shall I procure money to pay you your fare, 
I, who have given up all worldly wealth and riches, &c.” The 
boatman ßtill refußing to take him across, Buddha, pointing to a 
flock of geeee flying from the south to the north banks of the Gan¬ 
ges, said: 

“ See yonder geeee in fellowehip passing o’er the Ganges, 

They ask not as to fare of any boatman, 

But each by his inherent etrength of body 
Flies through the air as pleases him. 

So, by my power of spiritual energy, 

Will I transport myself across the river, 

Even though the waters on this Southern bank 
Stood up as high and firm as (Mount) Semeru.” 1 

He then floats through the air across the stream. 

In the Lolita Vistara Buddha iß called the “ Great Physidan” 
who is to “ dull all human pain.” At his appearance the “ sick are 
healed, the deaf are cured, the blind see, the poor are relieved.” 
He visits the sick man, Su-ta, and heals soul as well as body. 

At Vaisaü, a pest like modern cholera was depopulating the king- 
dom, due to an accumulation of festering corpses. Buddha, sum- 
moned, caused a strong rain which carried away the dead bodies and 
cured every one. At Gaudharä was an old mendicant afllicted with a 
disease so loathsome that none of his brother monks could go near 
him on account of his fetid humors and stinking condition. The 
u Great Physician ” was, however, not to be deterred; he washed the 
poor old man and attended to his maladies. A disciple had his feet 
hacked off by an unjust klug, and Buddha cured even him. To 
convert certain skeptical villagers near Srävastl, Buddha showed 
them a man walking across the deep and rapid river without im- 
mersing his feet. PArna, one of Buddha’s disciples, had a brother 
in imminent danger of shipwreck in a “ black storm.” The “ spirits 
that are favorable to Pürna and Arya ” apprised him of this and he 
at once performed the miracle of transporting himself to the deck 
of the ship. “ Immediately the black tempest ceased, as if Sumera 
arrested it.”* 

When Buddha was told that a woman was suffering in severe 
labor, unable to bring forth, he said, Go and say : “ I have never 
knowingly put any creature to death since I was born ; by the vir- 


1 Beal: Hist. Buddha, pp. 246, 247. det, pp. 186 and 192. Boumouf: Intra, p. 

• Dhammapada, pp. 47, 60 and 90. Bigan- 156. ln Lillie'e Bnddkism, pp. 180, 140. 
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tue of this obedience may you be free from painI” When these 
wordß were repeated in the presence of the mother, the child was 
instantly born with ease.' 

Innumerable are the miracles ascribed tu Buddhist saints, and 
to others who followed their example. Their garments, and the 
staffs with which they walked, are suppoeed to imbibe some myste- 
rious power, and blessed are they who are allowed to touch them. 1 
A Buddhist saint who attains the power called “ perfectionj' is 
able to rise and float along through the air. 9 Having tliis power, 
the samt exercises it by mere determination of his will, bis body 
becoming imponderous, as when a man in the common human state 
determines to leap, and leaps. Buddhist annals relate the perform- 
ance of the miraculous Suspension by Gautama Buddha, himself y 
as well as by other samts. K 

In the year 217 b. o., a Buddhist missionary priest, called by 
the Chinese historians Shih-le-fang, came from u the west ” into 
Shan-se, accompanied by eighteen other priests, with their sacred 
books, in Order to propagate the faith of Buddha. The emperor, 
disliking foreigners and exotic customs, imprisoned the missiona- 
ries; but an angel, genii, or spirit, came and opened the prison door, 
and liberated them. # 

Here is a third edition of “ Peter in prison,” for we have already 
seen that the Hindoo sage Vasudeva was liberated from prison in 
like manner. 

Zoroaster , the founder of the religion of the Persians, opposed 
his persecutors by performing miracles, in Order to confirm his di- 
vine mission. 9 

Bochia of the Persians also performed miracles; the plaoes 
where he performed them were consecrated, and people flocked in 
crowds to visit them. T 

Horusy the Egyptian Saviour, performed great miracles, among 
which was that of raising the dead to life. 9 

Osiris of Egypt also performed great miracles ; 9 and so did the 
virgin goddess Isis. 

Pilgrimages were made to the temples of Isis, in Egypt, by the 
sick. Diodorus, the Grecian historian, says that: 


1 Hardy: Manual of Buddhism. 

* See Prag. Rellg. Ideae, vol. i. p. 889. 

* See Tjlor: Primitive Culture, vol. L p. 18B» 
and Hardy : Buddhlat Legende, pp. 96,196,187. 

* See Tylor: Primitive Cnltnre, vol. i. p. 
166. 

* Thornton: Hist China, voL i. p. 841. 


* See Dupuia: Origin of Rellgiooa Belief, 
p. 940, and Inman's Anclent Faitha, voL 1L p. 
400. 

T See Higgina : Anacalypaia, vol. iLp. 84 , 

* See Londy: Monumental Christlanitj, pp, 
808-406. 

* See Bonwick’s Egyptian Belief. 
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“Thoee who go to consult in dreams the goddess Isis recover perfect health. 
Man y whose care h&s been despaired of by physicians have by this means been 
and others who have long been deprived of sight, or of some other part of 
Xhe body, by taking refuge, so to speak, in the arms of the goddess, have been 
vestored to the enjoyment of their faculties.” 1 

Serapis , the Egyptian Saviour, performed great miracles, prin- 
cipully thoee of healing the eick. He was ealled “ The Healer of 
the World.” 1 * 

Mcvrduk , the Assyrian Qod, the u Logos,” the “ Eldest Son of 
Hea“ He who made Heaven and Earth the “ Mercifnl One 
the '• Life-Giver,” &c., performed great miracles, among which was 
that of raising the dead to life.* 

Bacchus, son of Zeus by the virgin Semele, was a great per- 
former of miracles, among which may be mentioned his changing 
water into wine, 4 as it is recorded of Jesus in the Gospels. 

“ In his gentler aspects he is the giver of joy, the healer of sick- 
nesses, the guardian against plagues. As such he is even a law-giver 
and a promoter of peace and concord. As kindling new or stränge 
thoughts in the mind, he is a giver of wisdom and the revealer of 
hidden secrets of the future.”* 

The legends related of this god state that on one occasion Pan- 
theus, King of Thebes, sent his attendants to seize Bacchus, the 
u vagabond leader of a faction”—as he ealled him. This they 
were unable to do, as the multitude who followed him were too 
numerous. They succeeded, however, in capturing one of his dis- 
dples, Acetes, who was led away and shut up fast in prison ; but 
while they were getting ready the instruments of execution, the 
prison doors came open of their own accord , and the chavns feil 
frorn his Urnihs , and when they looked for him he was nowhere to 
be found. 1 Here is still another edition of “ Peter in prison.” 

jEsvulapius was another great performer of miracles. The 
ancient Greeks said of him that he not only cured the sick of the 
most malignant diseases, but even raised the dead . 


1 Qnoted bj Baring-Gould: Orig. Belig. 
Belief, vol. L p. 807. 

1 Soe Pricherd's Mythologj, p. 847. 

* See Bonwick's Egypti&n Belief, p. 404. 

4 See Dapais : Origin of Religion« Belief, 
808 , and Anacaljpeis, toL il. p. 108 . Compare 
John, iL 7. 

A Oredan festlval ealled thtxa was ob- 
aerred by the Blean« in honor qf Bacchus. The 
prieeta conreyed three empty veeeels into a 
chapel, in the preeence of a large aaeembly, 
after which the doors were «hat and MaUd. 


“ On the morrow the Company retomed, and 
after erery man had looked npon hl« own seal, 
and «een that it was unbroken, the doors being 
opened, the reesel« were fonnd fall of wine.” 
The god hlmself is said to hare appeared in 
pereon and fllled the Toeeela. (BelTs Pantheon.) 

* Cox: Axyan Mytho., voL li. p. 888. 

• Balflnch: The Age of Fable, p. 880. 
“ And they laid their band« on the apostles, 
and pat them in the common prison; bat the 
angel of the Lord by night opened the prison 
doors, and brooght them forth." (Acts, ▼. 
18, 19.) 
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A writer in Bell’s Pantheon says : 

41 As the Greeks always carried the encomiums of thalr great man beyond the 
truth, so they feigned that JSsculapius was so expert in xnedicine as not only to 
care the sick, but even to raise the dead.” 1 

Eusebius, the ecclesiastical liistorian, speaking of JEsculapius, 
says: 

“ He sometimes appeared unto them (the Cilicians) in dreams and visions, 
and sometimes res to red the sick to health.” 

He Claims, however, that this was the work of the Dkyil, 
“ who by this means did withdraw the minds of men from the 
knowledge of the true Savh>ür.” # 

For many years after the death of ^Escnlapius, miracles contin- 
ned to be performed by the efficacy of faith in his name. Patients 
were conveyed to the temple of ASsculapius, and there cured of 
their disease. A short Statement of the Symptoms of each case, and 
the remedy employed, were inscribed on tablets and hung np in the 
temples.’ There were also a multitnde of eyes, ears, hands, feet, 
and other members of the human body, made of wax, silver, or 
gold, and presented by those whom the god had cured of blindness, 
deafness, and other diseases. 4 

Marinus, a scholar of the philosopher Proclus, relates one of 
these remarkable eures, in the life of his master. He says: 

44 Asclipigenia, a young maiden who had lived with her parents, was seized 
with a grievous distemper, incurable by the physicians. All help from the phy¬ 
sicians failing, the father applied to the philosopher, earnestly entreating him to 
pray for his daughter. Proclus, full of faith, went to the temple of ASsculapius, 
intending to pray for the sick young woman to the god—for the city (Athens) 
was at that time blessed in him, and still enjoyet the undemolished temple of 
Thb Sayioub —but while he was praying, a sudden change appeared in the dam- 
sel, and she immediately became convalescent, for the Saviour, JEsculapius, as 
being God, easily healed her. ,,, 

Dr. Conyers Middleton says: 

44 Whatever proof the primitive (Christian) Church might have among them- 
selves, of the miraculous gift, yet it could have but little effect towards maklng 
proselytes among those who pretended to the same gift—possessed more largely 
and exerted more openly, than in the private assemblies of the Christians. For 
in the temples of utäsculapius, all kinds of diseases were believed to be publicly 
cured, by the pretended help of that deity, in proof of which there were erected 
in each temple, columns or tables of brass or marble, on which a distinct narra¬ 
tive of each particular eure was inscribed. Pausanias 6 writes that in the temple 


* Bell’s Pantheon, vol. 1. p. 28. * Murray : Manual of Mythology, pp. 17V, 

* Eusebius: Life of Constantine, üb. 8, ch. 180. 

&t. 4 See Prog. Relig. Ideas, vol. i. p. 804. 

“ jEsculapius, the Bon of Apollo, was en- 4 Marinus : Quoied in Taylor’s Dlegeeia, p. 

dowed by bis father with such skill in the 151. 

heallng art that he even restored the dead to 4 Pausanias was one of the moat eminent 

life. 1 ' (Bulflnch: The Age of Fable, p 246.) Greek geographers and hlstorians. 
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mlEpidsurufl there were many columns anciently of this kind, and six of them 
xemaining to hi8 time, ineeribed i oith the namee of men and women who had been 
emred by the god, with an account of their several cases, and the method of their 
eure; and that there was an old pill&r besides, which stood apart, dedicated to 
the memory of Hippolytus, who had been raieed from the dead. Strabo, also, an- 
other grave writer, informs us that these temples were constantly filled with the 
sick, imploring the help of the god, and that they had tables hanging around 
them, in which all the miracnlous eures were described. There is a remarkable 
fragment of one of these tables still extant, and exhibited by Gruter in his colleo- 
tion, as it was found in the ruins of JSsculapius’s temple in the Island of the 
Tiber, in Rome, which gives an account of two blind men restored to sight by 
JSsculapius, in the open view, 1 and with the loud acclamation of the poople, 
acknowledging the manifest power of the god.”* 

Livy, the most illnstrious of Roman historians (bom b. o. 81), 
teils ns that temples of heathen gods were rieh in the number of 
offeringß which the people used to make in retwm for the eure§ 
and benefite which they receivedfrom them * 

A writer in BdPs Pantheon says: 

“ Making presents to the gods was a custom even from the earliest times» 
either to deprecate their wrath, obtain some benefit, or acknowledge some favor. 
These donations consisted of garlands, garments, cups of gold, or whatever con- 
duced to the decoration or splendor of their temples. They were sometimes laid 
on the floor, sometimes hung upon the walls, doors, pillars, roof, or any other 
conspicuous place. Sometimes the occasion of the dedication was inscribed, 
either upon the thing itself, or upon a tablet hung up with it.” 4 

No one cnstom of antiquity is so frequently mentioned by an« 
cient historians, as the practice which was so common among the 
heathens, of making votive offerings to their deities, and hanging 
them np in their temples, many of which are preserved to this day, 
viz., images of metal, stone, or clay, as well as legs, arme, and other 
parts of the body, in testimony ofsome divvne eure effected vnthat 
partictUar memberS 

Horace says: 

••-Me tabula sacer 

Votivft paries indicat humida 
Suspendisse potenti 

Yestimenta maris Deo.” (Lib. 1, Ode Y.) 

It was the cnstom of offering ex-votos of Priapio forms, at the 
church of Isernia, in the Christian, kingdom of Naples, dnring the 
last centnry, which indneed Mr. R. Payne Knight to compile his 
remarkable work on Phallic Worship. 


1 “And when Jesus departed thence, two 
öttnd men followed bim, crying and sajing: 
thoa son of David, bare merey on ns. . . . 
And Jeans said nnto them: Believe je that I 
am able to do this f They said nnto bim, Yen* 
Lord. Tben tonebed he their eyes, sajing * 
According to yonr faitb be it nnto yon, 


and their eyes were opened.“ (Matt ix. 97- 

ao.) 

* Middleton's Works, vol. L pp. 68, 04. 

* Ibid. p. 4A 

4 Beli’s Pantheon, vol. L p. 09. 

* See Mlddleton's Letten from Boom, p. ML 
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Juvenal, who wrote a. d. 81-96, says of the goddess 7m, 
whoee religion was at that time in thegreatest vogue at Borne, that 
the painters get their livelihood out of her. This was because “ the 
most common of all offerings (made by the heathen to their deitiee) 
wer epictures presen ting the history of the miraculous eure or de- 
liverance, vouchsafed upon the vow of the donor.” 1 * * 4 One of their 
prayers ran thus: 

u Now, Goddess, help, for thou canst help beetow, 

As all theee pietures round thy altars shoie."* 

In Chambers*8 Enoyclopcsdia may be found the following: 

“ Patients that were cured of their ailments (by ABsoulapiut, or through faith 
in him) hung up a tablet in his temple, recording the n&me, the disease, and the 
manner of eure. Many of theee votive tablet» are still extant.”* 

Alexander S. Murray, of the department of Greek and Bomau 
Antiquities in the British Museum, speaking of the miracles per- 
formed by ^ Esculapius , says: 

*' A person who had recovered from a local illness would dictate a sculptnred 
representation of the part that had been affected. Cf such seulptures there are 
a numb&r of examples in the British Museum."* 

Justin Martyr, in his Apelogy for the Christian religion, ad- 
dressed to the Emperor Hadrian, says: 

“ As to our Jesus curing the lame, and the paralytic, and such as were crip- 
pled from birth, this is little more than what you say of your ABseulapius.'** 

At a time when the Bomans were infested with the plague, 
having consulted their sacred books, they learned that in Order to 
be delivered from it, they were to go in quest of jEseulcupius at 
Epidaurus; accordingly, an embassy was appointed of ten Senators, 
at the head of wliom was Quintus Ogulnius, and the worehip of 
^E8culapius was established at Borne, a. ü. c. 462, that is, b. c. 288. 
But the most remarkable coincidence is that the worship of this 
god continued with scarcely any diminished splendor, for several 
hundred yeara after the establishment of Christianity.* 

Hermes or Mercury, the Lord’s Messenger, was a wonder-work- 
er. The staff or rod which Hermes received from Phoibos (Apol- 


1 See Middleton’g Letten from Rome, p. 76. 

* “Nnnc De*, nunc raccnrre mihi, n*m 

posee mederi 

Pieta docet temptee malt* tabell* tui*.” 
(Horace: Tiboll. lib. 1, Eleg. ÜL In 
Ibld.) 

* Chambera'e Sncyclo.. an. ^^Sacnlapioa." 

4 Murray : Manual of Mythology, p. ISO. 

- * Apol. 1 , ch. xxii. 

* Deaue: 8erp. Wor. p. 904. 8ee aiao, Bell** 


Pantheon, vol. i. p. 99. 

“ There were numerous oraclee of ABecn> 
lapius, but the moet celebrated one was at Bpi> 
daurus. Here the sich songht response« and 
the recovery of their beaith by aleeping in the 
temple. . . . The wonhip of JSecnlapiiis 
was introduced into Rome in a time of great 
Bickness, and an embassy sent to the temple 
Bpidaurus to entreat the aid of the god.** 
(Bniflnch : The Age of Fahle, p. S97.) 
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lo), and which connects this mjth with the special emblem of Vish* 
nu (the Hindoo Saviour), was regarded as denoting his heraldic 
office. It was, however, always endowed with magic properties, and 
liad the power even of raising the dead. 1 

Herodotus, the Grecian historian, relatee a wonderfnl rairacle 
which happened among the Spartans , many centuries before the 
time assigned for the birth of Christ Jesus. The story is as fol- 
lows: 

A Spart&n couple of great wealth and influence, had a daughter born tothem 
who was a cripple from birth. Her nurse, perceiving that she was misshapen, 
and knowing her to be the danghter of opulent persons, and deform ed, and see- 
ing, moreover, that her parents considered her form a great misfortune, consid- 
ering theae several circumstances, devised the following plan. She carried her 
every day to the temple of the Goddess Helen, and Standing before her image, 
prayed to the goddess to free the child from its deformity. One day, as the 
nnrse was going out of the temple, a woman appeared to her, and having ap- 
peared, asked what she was carrying in her arms; and she answered that she 
was carrying an infant; whereupon she bid her show it to her, but the nurse re- 
fused, for she had been forbidden by the parents to show the child to any one. 
The woman, however—who was none other than the Goddess herseif—urged 
her by all means to show it to her, and the nurse, seeing that the woman was so 
very anxious to see the child, at length ahowed it; upon which she, strokingthe 
head of the child with her hands, said that she would surpass all the women in 
Sparta in beauty. From that day her appearance began to change, her deformed 
limbs became symmetrical, and when ehe reached the age for marriage she was 
the most beautiful woman in all Sparta.* 

Äpollonkcs of Tyana, in Cappadocia, who was born in the 
latter part of the reign of Augußtus, about four years before the 
time assigned for the birth of Jesus, and who was therefore Con¬ 
temporary with him, was oelebrated for the wonderfnl miracles he 
performed. Oracles in various places declared that he was endowed 
with a portion of Apollo’s power to eure diseases, and foretell 
events; and those who were affected were commanded to apply to 
him. The priests of Iona made over the diseased to his care, and 
his eures were considered so remarkable, that divine honors were 
decreed to him.* 

He at one time went to Ephesus, but as the inhabitants did not 
hearken to his preaching, he left there and went to Smyrna, where 
he was well received by the inhabitants. While there, ambassadors 


1 Arven Mytho. vol. li. p. 288. 

* Herodotus: bk. rl. ch. 61. 

* See Philoetratas: Vie d'Apo. 

Gibbon, the historian, says of him: “ Apol¬ 
lonias of Tyana, born about the same time as 
Jesns Christ His llfe (that of the former) is 
related in so fabnions a manner by his disci- 
ples, that we are at a lose to discover whether 


he was a sage, an impostor, or a fanatic.” 
(Gibbon’s Borne, vol. i. p. 858, noU.) What 
this learned historian says of Apollonias appliee 
to Jesas of Nasareth. HU disciples have re¬ 
lated his life in so fabulons a manner, that 
some consider him to have been an impoetor, 
others a fanatic, others a sage, and othen a 
Qod. 
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came from Ephesos, begging him to return to that dty. where a 
terrible plague was raging, as he hadpropheeied. He went iramo- 
diately, and as soon as he arrived, he said to the Ephesians: “ Be 
not dejected, I will this day put a stop to the disease.” According 
to his words, the pestilence was stayed, and the people erected a 
statue to him, in token of their gratitude. 1 

In the city of Athens, there was one of the dissipated yonng 
citizenß, who laughed and cried by turns, and talked and sang to 
himself, without apparent cause. His friends snpposed these habits 
were the effects of early intemperance, bnt Apollonius, who hap- 
pened to meet the young man, told him he was possessed of a 
demon ; and, as soon as he fixed his eyes upon him, the demon 
broke out into all those horrid, violent expressions used by people 
on the rack, and then swore he would depart out of the youth, and 
never enter another.* The young man had not been aware that 
he was possessed by a devil, but from that moment, his wild, dis- 
turbed looks changed, he became very temperate, and assumed the 
garb of a Pythagorean philosopher. 

Apollonius went to Rome, and arrived there after the emperor 
Nero had passed very severe laws against Tnagicians. He was met 
on the way by a person who advised him to turn back and not enter 
the city, saying that all who wore the philosopher’s garb were in 
danger of being arrested as magicians. He heeded not these words 
of waraing, but proceeded on his way, and entered the city. It 
was not long before he became an object of suspicion, was dosely 
watched, and linally arrested, but when his accusers appeared be¬ 
fore the tribunal and unrolled the parchment on which the charges 
against him had been written, they found that all the characters had 
disappeared. Apollonius inade such an impression on the magistrates 
by the bold tone he assumed, that he was allowed to go where he 
pleased.* 

Many miracles were performed by him while in Rome, among 
others may be mentioned his restoring a dead maiden to life, 

Shc belonged to a family of rank, and was just about to be 
married, when ehe died suddenly. Apollonius met the funeral pro- 
cession that was conveying her body to the tomb. He asked them 
to set down the hier, saying to her betrothed : “ I will dry up the 

teare you are shedding for this maiden.” They supposed he was 
going to pronounce a funeral oration, but he merely took her hand , 
bent over her, and uttered a few words in a low tone. She opened 


1 See Philoetratus, p. 146. 


* Ibid. p. 156. 


» See Ibid. p. ISS. 
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her eyes, and began to speak, and was carried back alive and well 
to her father’s honse. 1 

Passing through Tarsus, in bis travels, a young man was pointed 
out to him who had been bitten thirty days before by a mad dog, 
and who was then running on all fours, barking and howling. 
Apollonius took his case in band, and it was not long before the 
young man was restored to his right mind.* 

Domitian, Emperor of Korne, caused Apollonius to be arrested, 
during one of his visits to that city, on Charge of allowing himself 
to be worshiped (the people having given him di/oine honors\ 
speaking against thereigning powere, and pretending that his words 
were inspired by the gods. He was taken, loaded with irons, and 
cast into prison. “ I have bound you,” said the emperor, “ and 
you will not escape me.” 

Apollonius was one day visited in his prison by his steadfast 
disciple, Damus, who asked him when he thought he should reeover 
his liberty, whereupon he answered : “ This instant, if it depended 
upon myself,” and drawing his legs out of the shackles, he added: 
“ Keep up your spirits, you see the freedom I enjoy.” He was 
brought to trial not long after, and so defended himself, that the 
empeior was induced to acquit him, but forbade him to leave 
Rome. Apollonius then addressed the emperor, and ended by 
saying: “ You cannot kill me, because I am not mortal f and 
as soon as he had said these words, he vanished frorn the tribunal. 9 
Damus (the disciple who had visited him in prison) had previously 
been sent away from Korne, with the promise of his master that 
he would soon rejoin him. Apollonius vanished from the presence 
of the emperor (at Korne) at noon. On the evening of the sa/me 
day, he svddenly appea/red before Darrms and sotne other friends 

who were at Puteolij more than a hundred miles from Rome. 
They started, being doubtf ul whether or not it was his spirit, but he 
stretched out his hand, saying: “Take it, and if I escape from you 
regard me as an apparition 


i Compare Matt. ix. 1S-S5. “There came 
a certain ruler and worshiped him, saying: 
* My danghter is eren now dead. bat come and 
lay thy hand apon her, and ehe shail live,' 
And Jesos aroae and foüowed him, and so did 
his disciple«. . . . And when Jesus came lnto 
the ruler’s honse, and saw the minstrels and 
the people m&king a noise, he said nnto them: 
*Give peace, for the maid is not dead, bat 
sleepeth.' And they laaghed him to scorn. 
Bat when the people were pat forth, he went 


in, and took har by the hand , and the maid 
arose.” 

• See Philoetratas, pp. 265-886. 

* 14 He couid render himself invisible, eroke 
departed spirits, ntter predictions, and discorer 
the thonghts of other men.** (Hardy: Bestem 
Monacbism, p. 880.) 

4 “ And as they thns spoke, Jesus himself 
stood in the midst of them, and said nnto 
them : 4 Peace be anto you.’ Bat they wen 
terrifled and affrighted, and suppoeed that they 
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When Apollonius had told his disciples that he had made his 
defense in Borne, only a few hours before, they marveled how he 
could have performed the jonrney so rapidly. He, in reply, said 
that they mnst ascribe it to a god. 1 

The Empresö Julia, wife of Alexander Severus, was so mach 
interested in the history of Apollonius, that she requested Flavins 
Philoßtratus, an Athenian author of reputation, to write an account 
of him. The early Christian Fathers, alluding to this life of Apol¬ 
lonius, do not deny the rairacles it recounts, but attribute to them 
the aid of evil spirits.* 

Justin Martyr was one of the believers in the miracles per¬ 
formed by Apollonius, and by others through him, for he says: 

“ How is it that the taliamans of Apollonius have powcr in certain membert 
of creation ? for they prevent, aswe see, the fury of the wavee, and the violence of 
tho winds, and the attacks of wild beasts, and whilst our Lord’s miracles are 
presereed by tradüion alone , those of Apollonius are mosi numerous, and actuaOy 
mantfested in present facts, so as to lead astray aü beholders 

So much for Apollonius. We will now speak of another miracle 
performer, Simon Magus. 

Simon the Samaritan, generally called Simon Magus, produced 
marked effects on the times succeeding him ; being the progenitor 
of a large dass of sects, which long troubled the Christian churchee. 

In the time of Jesus and Simon Magus it was almost univer- 
sally believed that men could foretell events, eure diseases, and ob- 
tain control over the forces of nature, by the aid of spirits, if they 
knew how to invoke them. It was Simon’s proficiency in this 
occult Science which gained him the surname of Magus , or 
Magioian. 

The writer of the eighth chapter of “ The Acts of the Apos - 
Ües ” informs us that when Philip went into Samaria, “ to preach 
Christ unto them,” he found there “ a certain man called Simon, 
which beforetime in the same city used sorcery, and bewitched the 
people of Samaria, giving out that himself was some great one. 
To whom they all gave heed, frorn the least to the greatest, saying: 
This man is the great power of God.” 4 

Simon traveled about preacliing, and made many proselytes. He 
professed to be “ The Wisdom of God” “ The Word of Godf 


had «een a apirit. And he said unto them: 
• Why are je troubled ? and whj do thoughta 
ariee in your hearts t Behold my hands and 
my feet, that it is myself; handle me and see; 
for a spirit hath not fleeh and bonee, as ye see 
me have.'* (Luke, xxhr. 96-90.) 


* See Philostratus, p. 940. 

• Ibid. p. 5. 

• Justin Martyr’s “ Quast,” xxir Quoted 
io King’s Ouostics, p. 940 

* Acts, vill. 9 10. 
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“The Paraelete , or Comforter” u The Image of the Etemal 
Father , Mamifested in the Flesh” and bis followcrs claimed that 
he was “ The First Born of the Supreme ” l All of these are titles, 
which, in after years, were applied to Christ Jesus. His followers 
had a gospel called “ The Four Corners of the World” which re- 
minds us of the reason given by Irenaus, for there being four 
Ooepels among the Christians. He says: 

“ It is impoeaible that there could be more or lese than four. For there are 
four climates, and four Cardinal winds; but the Gospel is the pillar and founda- 
tion of the Church, and its breath of life. The Chureh, therefore, was to have 
four pälors, blowing immort&lity from every quarter, and giving life to 
men.”* 

Simon also composed some works, of which but slight fragmenta 
remain, Christian authority having evidently destroyed them. That 
he made a lively impression on his contemporaries is indicated by 
the subeequent extension of his doctrines, under varied forms, by 
the wonderful stories which the Christian Fathers relate of him, 
and by the strong dislike they manifested toward him. 

Eusebius, the ecclesiastical historian, says of him : 

‘‘The malicious power of Satan, enemy to all honesty, and foeto all human 
Salvation, brought forth at that time this monster Simon, a father and worker 
of all such mischiefs, as a great adversary uiüo the mighty and hoty Apostles. 

“ Coming into the city of Rome, he was so aided by that power which prevail- 
eth in this world, that in short time he brought his purpose to such a pass, that 
his picture was there placed with others, and he honored as a god.”* 

Justin Martyr says of him: 

“After the ascension of our Savior into heaven, the DEVTL brought forth oer- 
tain men which caUed themselves gods, who not only suffered no vezation of you 
(Romans), but attained unto honor amongst you, by name one Simon , a Samari- 
tan, born in the village of Qitton, who (under Claudius Caesar) by the art of 
dmts, through whom he dealt, wrought dcvilish enchantments, was esteemed 
and counted in your regal city of Rome for a god, and honored by you as a god , 
with a picture between two bridges upon the river Tibris, having this Roman 
inscription : 4 Simoni deo Saneto * (To Simon the Holy God). And in manner 
all the Samaritans, and certain also of other nations, do worship him, acknowl- 
edging him for their chief god.” 4 

According to accounts given by several other Christian Fathers, 
he could make his appearance wherever he pleased to be at any 
moment; could poise himself on the air ; make inanimate things 


* See Moeheim. vol. 1. pp. 187, 140. 

* Ireoaas: Against Hereeies, bk. iii. ch. xi. 
The authonMp at the fourth gospel, attrib> 
nted to John, has been traced to this earae 
Jrtnanu. He i« the Jlrst persou who speakt 
of It ; and adding this fact to the Statement 


that * it impossible that there could be more 
or lese than four'' certainly makes it ap< 
pear very suspicious. We shall ailude to thia 
agaln. 

• Eusebius: Eccl. Hist lib. 2, ch. zir. 

4 Apo). 1, ch. zziv. 
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move withont visible assistance; produce trees from the earth and* 
denly ; cause a stick to reap withont hands ; change himself into 
the likeness of any other person, or even into the forms of animals; 
fling himself from high precipices unhurt, walk through the streets 
accompanied by spirits of the dead; and many other such like per- 
formances. 1 

Simon went to Rome, where he gave himself out to be an “ In- 
carnate Spirit of God.”* He beeame a favorite with the Emperor 
Claudius, and afterwards with Nero. His Christian opponents, as 
we have seen in the cases cited above, did not deny the mirades 
attributed to him, but said they were done through the agency of 
evil spirits, which w r as a common opinion among the Fathers. They 
claimed that every magician had an attendant evil spirit, who came 
when summoned, obeyed his commands, and taught him ceremonies 
and forms of words, by which he was able to do supernatural 
things. In this way they were accustomed to account for all the 
miracles performed by Gentiles and heretics.* 

Menander —who was called the “ Wonder-Worker”—was an- 
other great performer of miracles. Eusebius, speaking of him, says 
that he was skilled in magical art, and performed devüish operations; 
and that “ as yet there be divers which can testify the same of 
him.” 4 

Dr. Conyers Middleton, speaking on this subject, says: 

“ It was universally received and believed through all ages of the primitive 
church, that there was a number of magicians, necromancers, or conjuron, 
both among the Gentiles, and the heretieal Christians , who had each their peculiar 
demon or evil spirit, for their associates, perpetually attending on their persona 
and obsequious to their commands, by whose help they could perform miracles, 
foretell future events, call up the souls of the dead, exhibit them to open view, 
and infuse into people whatever dreams or visions they saw fit, all which ia 
constantly afflrmed by the primitive writers and apologista, and commonly ap¬ 
plied by them to prove the immortality of the soul.” 1 

After quoting from Justin Martyr, who says that these magicians 
could convince any one “ that the souls of men exist still after 
death,” he continues by saying: 

“ Lactantius, speaking of certain philosophers who held that the soul perished 
with the body, says : 1 they durst not have declared such an opinion, in the 
presence of any magician , for if they had done it, hc would have confuted them 


i See Prog. Relig. Ideas, toi. il. pp. 241, 
242. 

* According to Hieronymus (a Christian 
Father, bom a. d. 340), Simon Magus applied 
to himself these words : “ I am the Word (or 
Logos) of God; 1 am the Beautiful, I the Ad- 
Tocate, I the Omnipotent; I am all things 


that belong to God." (See “Son of the 
Man," p. 67.) 

* See Prog. Relig. Ideas, yoI. ii. p. 810, and 
Middleton’s Free Irquiry, p. 02. 

4 Eusebius : Ecc . Hist, lib. 8, ch. zlv. 

• Middleton’s Works, v%L L p. 64. 
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upon the spot, by sensible experiments; by caXling up soulsfrom the dead , and ren - 
d&rmg ihm visible io human eyei, and making ihm speak andforeUM future eeenk ” 1 

The Christian Father Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, who was 
Contemporary with Irenaus- (a. d. 177-202), weilt so far as to de- 
dare that it was evil spirits who inspired the old poets and prophets 
of Greece and Rome. He says: 

“ The truth of this is manifestly shown; because those who are possessed by 
derils, even at this day, are sometimes exorcised by us in the name of God; and 
the seducing spirits confess themselves to be the same demons who before in¬ 
spired the Gfentile poets.”* 

Even in the second centnry after Christianity, foreign conjurors 
were professing to exhibit miracles among the Greeks. Lucian 
gives an account of one of these “ foreign barbarians ”—as he calls 
them*—and says: 

“ I believed and was overcome in spite of my resistance, for what was I to 
do when I saw bim carried through the air in daylight, and walking on the 
water, 4 and passing leisurcly and slowly through the flre ?” f 

He further teils us that this “ foreign barbarian ” was able to 
raise the dead to life.* 

Athenagoras, a Christian Father who flourislied during the latter 
part of the second Century, says on this subject: 

“ We (Christians) do not deny that in several places, cities, and countries, 
there are some extraordinary works performed in the name of idoU,” i. e., heathen 
gods. 1 

Miracles were not uncommon things among the Jews before 
and during the time of Christ Jesus. Casting out devils was an 
every-day occurrence,* and miracles frequently happened to confirm 
the sayings of Rabbis. One cried out, when his opinion was dis- 
puted, “ May this -free prove that I am right I” and forthwith the 
tree was torn up by the poots, and hurled a hundred ells off. But 


a Middleton’s Works, vol. 1. p. 54. 

9 Prag. Relig. Ideas, vol. il. p. 812, and 
Middleton's Works, vol. i. p. 10. 

s “ The Egyptiani call all men* barbarians ’ 
who do not speak the same langnage as them¬ 
selves.'* (Herodotos, book li. ck. 158.) 

u Bj *barbarian»' the Greeks meant all 
who were not sprang from themselves—all 
foreignera. 11 (Henry Cary, translator of Hero- 
dolus.) 

The Chinese call the Engllsh, and all for- 
eignersfrom westernconntries, “totstem bar¬ 
barians the Japanese were called by them 
the “ sastsm barbarians (See Thornton's 
History of China, vol. i.) 

The Jews considered all who did not be- 
kmg to their race to be heathsns and barba¬ 
rians. 


The Christians conslder those who are not 
followers of Christ Jesus to be hsathens and 
barbarians. 

The Mohammedans conslder all others to be 
dogs, infidLtls , and barbarians. 

4 “ And in the fonrth watch of the night, 
Jesus went nnto them, walking on the sea.” 
(Matt. ziv. 85.) 

• Prog. Relig. Ideas, vol. ii. p. 886. We 
have it on the authority of Strabo that Roman 
prieats walked barefoot over buming coals, 
withont rcccmng the slightest injury. This 
was done in the presence of crowds of people. 
Ptiny also relates the same story. 

4 Prog. Relig. Ideas, vol. ii. p. 886. 

7 Athenagoras, Apolog. p. 25. Qnoted in 
Middleton’s Works, vol. i. p. 68. 

* Geikie: Life of Christ, voL ii. p. HA 
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liis opponents declared that a tree could prove nothing. “ May 
this stream, then, witness for me!” cried Eliezar, and at once it 
flowed the opposite way. 1 

Josephus, the Jewish historian, teils us that Kvng Solomon was 
expert in casting out devils who had taken possession of the body 
of mortals. This jpft was also possessed by many Jews throughout 
different ages. He (Josephus) relates that he saw one of his own 
countrymon (Eleazar) casting out devils, in the presence of a vast 
multitude.* 

Dr. Conyers Middleton says : 

“It is remarkable that all the Christian Fathers, who lay so great a stress on 
the particular gift of casting out devils, allow the same power both to the Jews 
and the Geotiles, as well before us aßerour Saviour’s coming. ”* 

Vespasian, who was bom about ten years after the time aa- 
signed for the birth of Christ Jesus, performed wonderful miracles, 
for the good of mankind. Tacitus, the Roman historian, informs 
us that he cured a blind man in Alexandria, by means of his spit 
tle, and a lame man by the mere touch of his foot. 

The words of Tacitus are as follows: 

“ Vespasian passed some months at Alexandria, having resolved to defefhis 
voyage to Italy tili the return of summer, when the winds, blowing in a regulär 
direction, afford a safe and pleasant navigation. Düring his residenoe in that 
city. a number of incidents, out of the ordinary course of nature, seemed to 
mark him as the peculiar favorite of the gods. A man of mean condition, bom 
at Alexandria, had lost his sight by a defluxion on his eyes. He presented him- 
seif before Vespasian, and, falling prostrate on the ground, implored the emperor 
to administer a eure for his blindness. He came, he said, by the admonition of 
Serapis, the god whom the Superstition of the Egyptians holds in the liighest 
veneration. The request was, that the emperor, with his spittle. would conde- 
scend to moisten the poor man’s face and the balls of his eyes . 4 Another, who 
had lost the use of his hand, inspired by the same god, begged that he would 
tread on the part affeeted. . . . In the presence of a prodigious multitude, 
all erect with expectation, he advanced with an air of serenity, and hazarded the 
experiment. The paralytic hand recovered its functions, and the blind man saw 
the light of the sun . 4 By living witnesses, who were actually on the spot, both 
events are confirmed at this hour, when deceit and flattery can bnpe for no 
re ward .” 4 

The striking resemblance between the account of these mira¬ 
cles, and tliose attributed to Jesus in the Gospels “ according to ” 

* Gelkie : Life of Christ, vol. i. p. 7S. men and tree«,’ . . . and he was reetored.” 

* Jewish Antiqiities, bk. vili. ch. ii. (Mark, viii. 22-25.) 

* MiddJeton’s Works, vol. i. p. 08. 4 “ And behold there was a man whieh had 

« “ And he cometh to Bethsaida, and they his hand withered. . . . Then said he nnto 

bring a blind man nnto him, and besought him the man. ‘ Stretch forth thine band ; * aud he 

to tonch him. And hetook the blind man by stretched it forth, and it was restored wbole, 

the hand . . . and when he had splt on his like os the other.” (Matt. xii. 10-18.) 

sys», ... he looked np and said : * I see 4 Tacitus : Hist., üb. iv. ch Ixxxi. 
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ACatthew and Mark, wonld lead ns to think that one had been 
<sopied from the other, bnt when we find that Taeitns wrote his 
Ußtory a. d. 98, 1 and that the “ Matthew ” and Mark narratora’ 
"works were not known until after that time,* the evidence certainly 
ia that Taeitns was not the plagiarist, bnt that this Charge must fall 
on the shoniders of the Christian writers, whoever they may have 
Tyoen. 

To come down to earlier times, even the religion of the Ma- 
Iiometans is a religion of miracles and wonders. Mahomet, like 
Jesus of Nazareth, did not claim to perform miracles, but the vot- 
arics of Mahomet are more assnred than himself of his miraculons 
gifts ; and their confidence and credulity increase as they are farther 
removed from the time and place of his spiritnal exploits. They 
believe or affirm that trees went forth to meet him; that he was 
salnted by stonea; that water gnshed from his fingere; that he fed 
the hnngry, enred the sick, and raised the dead; that a beam 
groaned to him ; that a camel complained to him ; that a shoulder 
of mntton informed him of its being poisoned; and that both ani- 
mate and inanimate natnre were equally subject to the apostle 
of God. His dream of a noctnmal journey is serionsly described 
as a real and corporeal transaction. A mysterions animal, the Borak, 
conveyed him from the temple of Mecca to that of Jerusalem ; with 
his companion Gabriel he snccessively ascended the seven lieavens, 
and received and repaid the salutations of the patriarchs, the 
prophets, and the angels in their respective mansions. Beyond the 
seventh heaven, Mahomet alone was permitted to proceed; he 
passed the veil of unity, approached within two bow-shots of the 
throne, and feit a cold that pierced him to the heart, when his 
shoulder was touched by the hand of God. After a familiär, 
though important convereation, he descended to Jerusalem, re- 
monnted the Borak, returned to Mecca, and performed in the 
tentli part of a night the journey of inany thonsand yeare. His 
resistless word split asnnder the orb of the moon, and the obedient 
planet stooped from her Station in the sky. # 

These and many other wondere, similar ifi character to the story 
of Jesus sending the demons into the swine, are related of Mahomet 
by his followere. 

It is very certain that the same circnmstances which are 
daimed to have taken place with respect to the Christian religion, 
are also claimed to have taken place in the religiotis of Crishna, Bud- 

1 See Chambers’« Encyclo., art. “ Taeitns.” * See The Blble of To-Day, pp. 878,898. 

• See Gibbon’s Borne, toI. i. pp. 539-M1. 
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dha, Zoroaster, ASsculapius, Bacchus, Apollonius, Simon Magus, 
&c. Histories of these persona, with mirades, relics, drcumstanoes 
of locality, suitable to them, were as common, as well authenticated 
(if not better), and as much believed by the devotees as were those 
relating to Jesus. 

All the Christian theologians which the world has yet produced 
have not been able to procure any evidence of the mirades recorded 
in the Gospels, half so strong as can be procured in evidence of 
mirades performed by heathens and heathen gods, both before 
and after the time of Jesus; and, as they cannot do this, let them 
give us a reason why we should reject the one and receive the other. 
And if they cannot do this, let them candidly confess that we must 
either admit them all, or reject them all, for they all stand on the 
same footing. 

In the early times of the Boman republic, in the war with the 
Latins, the gods Oastor and Pollux are said to have appeared on 
white horses in the Boman army, which by their assistance gained 
a complete victory: in memory of which, the General Posthumius 
vowed and built a temple to these deities; and for a proof of the 
fact, there was shown, we find, in Cicero’s time (106 to 43 b. o.), 
the marks of the horses’ hoofs on a rock at Begillnm, where they 
first appeared. 1 

Now this mirade, with those which have already been men- 
tioned, and many others of the same kind which could be men- 
tioned, has as anthentic an attestation, if not more so, as any of the 
Gospel mirades. It has, for instance : The decree of a Senate to 
confirm it; visible marks on the spot where it was transacted ; and 
all this supported by the best authors of antiquity, amongst whom 
Dionysius, of Halicamassus, who says that there was subsisting in 
his time at Eöme many evident proofs of its reality, besides a 
yearly festival, with a solemn sacrifice and procession, in memory 
of it.* 

With all these evidences in favor of this miracle having really 
happened, it seems to us so ridiculous, that we wonder how there 
could ever have been any so simple as to believe it, yet we should 
believe that Jesus raised Lazarus from the dead, after he had been 
in the tomb four days, our only authority being that anonymous 
book known as the “ Gospel according to St. John,” which was not 

1 Middleton’« Letten from Borne, p. 108 on the Bide of the Romans, who by their as- 
See also, BelTs Pantheon, vol. i. p. 10. slstance gained a complete victory. As a per* 

* Dionysias of Halicamassas, one of the moet petaal memorial of it, a temple was erected and 
accnrate historians of antiqaity, says: “ In the a yearly festival institated in honor of these 
war with the Latins, Castor and Pollux ap- deities/ 1 (Prog. Relig. Ideas, vol. 1. p. 838, and 
peared visihly on white horses, and fonght Middleton 's Letten from Rome, p. 108.) 
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tnown until after a. d. 173. Albert Barnes, in his “ Lectnres on 
the Evidences of Christianity,” speaking of the authenticity of the 
Ooepel miracles, makes the following damaging confession: 

“ An important question is, whether there is any stronger evidence in favor of 
miracles, than there is in favor of witchcraft, or sorcery, or the re-appearance of 
the dead, of ghosts, of apparitions ? Is not the evidence in favor of these as 
strong as any that can be adduccd in favor of miracles ? Have not these things 
heen mattere of universal belief ? In what respect is the evidence in favor of 
the miracles of the Bible stronger than that which can be adduced in favor of 
witchcraft and sorcery ? Does it differ in nature and dcgrces; and if it differs, 
is it not in favor of witchcraft and sorcery ? Has not the evidence in favor of 
the latter been derived from as competent and reliable witnesses ? Has it not 
been brought to us from those who saw the facts alleged ? Has it not been sub- 
jected to a close scrutiny in the Courts of justice, to cross-examination, to 
tortures ? Has it not convinccd those of highest legal attainments; those accus- 
tomed to sift testimony; those who understood the true principles of evidence? 
Has not the evidence in favor of witchcraft and sorcery had, what the evidence 
in favor of miracles has not had, the advantage of strict judicial investigation? 
and been subjected to trial, where evidence should be, before courts of law? 
Have not the most eminent judges in the most civilized and enlightcned courts 
of Europe and America admitted the force of such evidence, and on the ground 
of it committed great numbers of innocent persona to the gallows and to the 
stäke? 1 confess that ofaU the questions euer asked on the subject of miracles, this is 
the most perpüxing and the most dißcult to ansioer. It is rather to be wondered at 
that it has not been presaed with more zeal by those who deny the reality of 
miracles, and that they have placed their objections so extensively on other 
grounds.” 

It was a common adage among the Greeks, “Miracles for 
foolsf and the same proverb obtained among the shrewder Ro¬ 
mans, in the saying: “ The common people like to be decevoed — 
decevved let them be” 

St. Chrysostom declares that “ miracles are proper only to excite 
sluggish and vulgär minds, men of sense have no occasionfor them 
and that “they frequently carry some untoward suspicion along 
with themand Saint Chrysostom, Jerome, Euthemius, and The- 
ophylact, prove by several instances, that real miracles had been 
perforraed by those who were not Catholic, but heretic, Christians. 1 

Celsus (an Epicurean philosopher, towards the. close of the 
second Century), the first writer who entered the lists against the 
Claims of the Christians, in speaking of the miracles which were 
claimed to have been performed by Jesus, says: 

“ His miracles, granted to be true , were nothing more than the common works 
of those enchanters, who, for a few oboli, will perform greater deeds in the midst 
of the Forum, calling up the souls of heroes, exhibiting sumptuous banquets, and 
tablcs covered with food, which have no reality. Such things do not prove these 
jugglers to be sons of God; nor do Christ’s miracles.” 8 

1 See Prefatorj Dlscoarse to vol. Ui. Mid* * See Origen: Contra Ceins, bk. 1, ch. lxviU 
dleton's Works, p. M. 
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Ceums, in common with moet of the Grecians, looked npon 
Ohristianity as a blind fcrith, that shunned the light of reason. In 
speaking of the Christians, he says: 

44 They are forever repeating: 4 Do not ezamine. Orily tettsoe, and thyfaith 
will make thee blessed. Wisdom ia a bad thing in life; fooUthnm is to be pre¬ 
ferred.’” 1 

He jeers at the fact that ignorant men were allowed to preach, 
and says that “ weavers, tailors, fullers, and the moet illiterate and 
rastic fellows,” 6et np to teach stränge paradoxes. “ They openly 
declared that none but the ignorant (were) fit disciples for the God 
they worshiped,” and that one of their rules was, a let no man that 
is learned come among us. m 

The miracles claimed to have been performed by the Christians, 
he attributed to magic* and considered—as we have seen above— 
their miracle performers to be on the same level with all Gentile 
magicians. He says that the u wonder-workers ” among the Chris¬ 
tians “ rambled about to play tricks at fairs and markets,” that they 
never appeared in the circles of the wiser and better sort, but al- 
ways took care to intrude themselves among the ignorant and un- 
cultured. 4 

44 The magicians in Egypt (says he), cast out evil spirits, eure diseases by 
a breath, call up the spirits of the dead, make inanimate things move as if they 
were alive, and so influence some uncultured men, that they produce in them 
whatever sights and sounds they please. But because they do such things shall 
we consider them the sons of God? Or shall we call such things the tricks of 
pitiable and wicked men?” 1 

He believed that Jesus was like all these other wonder-workers, 
that is, simply a necromancer , and that he learned his magical arts 
in Egypt.* All philosophers, during the time of the Early Fathers, 
answered the Claims that Jesus performed miracles, in the same 
manner. u They even ventured to call him a magioian and a de- 
ceiver of the people,” says Justin Martyr, 1 and 8t. Augustine as- 
serted that it was generally believed that Jesus had been initiated 
in magical a/rt in Egypt, and that he had written books conceming 
magic, one of which was called “ Magia Jesu Christi”* In the 
Clementine Recognitions, the Charge is brought against Jesus that 
he did not perform bis miracles as a Jewish prophet, but as a ma- 
gician, an initiate of the heathen temples.® 


1 See Origen: Contra Celans, bk. 1, ch. Ix. 
9 Ibid bk. Ui. ch. xliv. 

• Ibid. 

• Ibid. bk. 1, ch. lxriU. 

• Ibid. 

•Ibid. 

T DU1. Cum. Typho. ch. lxlx. 


• See Isis Unveiled, vol. ii. p. 148. 

9 See Baring-Gould’s Lost and Hoetile Gos¬ 
pels. A knowledge of magic had spread from 
Central Asia into Syria, by means of the re tun 
of the Jews from Babylon, and had afterwards 
extendcd widely, throngh the mixing of na- 
tions prodaced by Alexander'« conqoests. 
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The Casting ont of devils was the most frequent and among the 
most striking and the oftenest appealed to of the miracles of Jesus; 
yet, in the conversation between himself and the Pharißees (Matt, 
xii. 24-27), he speaks of it as one that was constantly and liabitually 
performed by their own exordsts ; and, so far from insinuating any 
difference between the two cases, expressly puls them on a levd . 

One of the best proofs, and most nnquestionable, that Jesus was 
accused of being a magicicm , or that sorne of the early Christians 
believed him to have been such, may be found in the representations 
of him performing miracles. On a swrcophagus to be found in the 
Museo Greqoria/no, which is paneled with bas-reliefs, is to be seen 
a representation of Jesus raising Lazarus from the grave. He is 
represented as a young man, beardless, and equipped with a wand 
in the received guise of a necromancer, whilst the corpse of Laz¬ 
arus is swathed in bandages exactly as an Egyptian mummy. 1 On 
other Christian monuments representing the miracles of Jesus, he 
is pictured in the same manner. For instance, when he is repre¬ 
sented as turning the water into wine, and multiplying the bread in 
the wildemess, he is a necromancer with a wand in his hand.* 

Horus , the Egyptian Saviour, is represented on the ancient 
monuments of Egypt, with a wand in his hand raising the dead> 
to life, “just as we see Christ doing the same thing,” says J. P. 
Lundy, “ in the same way, to Lazarus, in our Christian monu- 
ments.”* 

Dr. Oonyers Middleton, speaking of the primitive Christians, 
says: 

“ In the perform&nce of their miracles, they were always charged with frand 
and imposture, by their adversaries. Lucian (who flourished during the second 
Century), teils us that whenever any crafty juggler, expert in his trade, and who 
knew how to make a right use of things, went over to the Christians, he was 
eure to grow rieh immediately, by making a prey of their simplicity. And 
Celsus represents all the Christian wonder-workers as mere vagabonds and com¬ 
mon cheats, who rambled about to play their tricks at faire and markets; not in 
the circles of the wiser and the better sort, for among such they never ventured to 
appear, but wherever they observed a set of raw young fellows, slaves or fools, 
there they took care to intrude themselves, and to display all their arts.” 4 

The same Charge was constantly urged against them by Julian, 
Porphyry and others. Similar sentiments were entertained by Poly- 
bius, the Pagan philosopher, who considered all miracles as fables, 
invented to preserve in the unlearned a due sense of respect for the 
deity.* 


1 See Klng's Gnoetica, p. 145. Monumental H i st. of Onr Lord, yoI. 1. p. 10. 
Christianlty, pp 100 and 402, and Jameson’s * Monnmental Chrlstlanity, pp. 400-405. 

Hist, of Onr Lord in Art, rol. i. p. 16. 4 Mlddleton’s Works, ?ol. 1. p. 19. 

■ See Monnmental Christianitj, p. 409, and Ä See Taylor’s Diegesis, p. 59. 
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Edward Gibbon, speaking of the miracles of the Christians, 
writes in bis familiär style as follows: 

“ How aball we excuse tbe supine in attention of the Pagan and philoaophic 
world, to those evidences wliich were represented by the hand of Omnipotence, 
not to their reason, but to tbeir senses? Düring the age of Christ, of bis aposties, 
and of tbeir first disciples, tbe doctrine which tbey preached was confirined by 
innumerable prodigies. Tbe lame walked, the blind aaw, the sick were healed, 
the deud were raiaed, demons were expelled, and the laws of nature were lre- 
quently suspended for tbe benefit of the church. But the sages of Greeoe and 
Rome turned aside from the awful apectacle, and, pursuing the ordinary occupa- 
tions of life and study, appeared unconscious of any alterations in the moral or 
physical government of tbe world.” 1 

The learned Dr. Middleton, wbom we have qnoted on a preoed- 
ing page, after a searching inquiry into tbe miracnlous powers of 
tbe Christians, says: 

“ From these short hints and characters of the primitive wonder-workera, aa 
given both by friends and enemies, we may fairly conclude, that the oelebrated 
gifts of these ages were generally engrossed and exercised by tbe primitive 
Christians, cbiefly of the laity, wbo used to travel about from city to city, to assist 
the ordinary pastors of the church, and preachers of the Gospel, in the conVersion 
of Pagans, by the extraordinary gifts with which they were supposed to be 
indued by tbe spirit of God, and tbe miraculous works wliich they pretended 
to perform. . . . 

“ We have just reason to suspect that there was some original fraud in the 
case; and that the strolling wonder-workers, bya dexterityof jugglery which 
art, not beaven, had taugbt tbem, imposed upon the credulity of tbe pious Fathers, 
whoee strong prejudices and ardent zeal for tbe interest of Christianity would 
dispose tbem to embrace, witbout examination, wbatever seemed to promote so 
good a cause. That this was really the case in some instances, is certain and 
notorious, and tbat it was so in all, will appear still more probable, wben we 
have considered tbe particular characters of the several Fathers, on whoee testi« 
mony tbe credit of these wonderful narratives depends. ”* 

Again be says: 

“ The pretended miracles of the primitive church were all mere flctions, 
which the pious and zealous Fathers, partly from a weak credulity, and partly 
from reasons of policy, believing some perhaps to be true, and knowing all of 
them to be useful, were induced to espouse and propagate, for the Support of a 
righteous cause.”* 

Origen, a Christian Father of the third Century, uses the follow- 
ing words in bis answer to Oelsas: 

“ A vast number of persona who have left those horrid debaucheries in which 
they formerly wallowed, and have professed to embrace the Christian religion, 


> Gibbon's Home, vol. i. p. 668. An emi- Mm that satitfaction . (See Gibbon'a Borne, 

nent heathen challenged hie Christian friend vol. i. p. 541, and Middleton’a Works, vol. i. 

Theophllns, Biahop of Antioch, & Champion p. 60.) 

of the Goepel, to ahow him but one peraon * Middleton’a Works, vol. 1. pp. SO, Sl. 

who had been raiaed from the deod, on the * Ibid. p. 62. The Chriatian Fathers in 

condition of turaing Chriatian himself upon noted for their frands. Their writings are full 
it The Christian bishop was unabls to givs of faisehoods and deceit. 
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«hall receive a bright and massive crown when tbis fraü and shoit Ute ia ended, 
though they don't stand to examine the grounds on t ohieh their faith ü built, nor 
defer their oonversion tili they have a fair opportunity and capacity to apply 
themselves to rational and learned studies. And since our adversaries are con- 
tinnally making such a stir about our taläng things on trust, I answer, that we, 
who see plainly and have found the vast ad van tage that the common people do 
manifestly and frequently reap thereby (who make up by far the greater num- 
ber), I say, we (the Christian clergy), who are so weU advised of these things, 
do profeemdly teach men to believe tcühout examination 

Origen flourished and wrote a. d. 225-235, whicb sbows that at 
that early day there was no rational evidenee for Christianity, but 
it was professedly taugbt, and men were snpposed to believe “ these 
things %y (i. e. the Christian legends) without severe examination. 

The primitive Christians were perpetnally reproaclied for their 
gross credulity, by all their enemies. Celsus, as we have already 
seen, declares that they cared neither to receive nor give any reason 
for their faith, and that it was a nsnal saying with them; “ Do not 
examine, bnt believe only, and thy faith will save theeand Julian 
affirms that, “ the snm of all their wisdom was comprised in the 
single precept, i believe.’ ” 

Arnobius, speaking of this, says: 

" The Gentile8 make it their constant business to laugh at our faith, and to 
lash our creduUty with their facetious jokes.” 

The Christian Fathers defended themselves against these 
chaiges by declaring that they did nothing more than the heathens 
themselves had always done; and reminds them that they too had 
found the same method useful with the uneducated or common 
people, who were not at leisure to examine things, and whom they 
taught therefore, to believe without reason.* 

This “ believing without reason ” is illustrated in the following 
words of Tertullian, a Christian Father of the second Century, who 
reasons on the evidenee of Christianity as follows: 

“I find no other means to prove myself to be impudent with success, and 
happily a fool, than by my contempt of shame; as, for instance—I maintain 
that the son of God was born: why am I not ashamed of maintaining such a 
thing? Why! but bccausc it is a shameful thing. I maintain that the son of 
God died: well, that is wholly crcdible becausc it is monstrously absurd. I 
maintain that after having been buried, he rose again: and that I take to be ab- 
solutely true, because it was manifestly impossible. Mt 

According to the very books which record the miracles of Jesus, 
he never claimed to perforin such deeds, and Paul declares that the 
great reason why Israel did not believe Jesus to be the Messiah was 


1 Contra Celsus, bk. 1, ch. ix. x. 

■ 8m MJddieton’s Works, pp. 63, 68, 04. 


1 On The Flesh of Christ, ch. v. 
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fchat “ the Jews reqnired a sign.” 1 He meant: “ Signa and wondera 
are the only proofs they will adrnit that any one is aent by God and 
is preacliing the truth. If they cannot have thiß palpable, extemal 
proof, they withhold their faith.” 

A writer of the ßecond Century (John, in ch. iv. 18) makeß Jeauß 
aim at his fellow-countrymen and contemporariea, the reproach: 
“ Unlesß you see signs and wondera, you do not believe.” In Con¬ 
nection witli PauFs declaration, given above, these worda raight be 
paraphraßed: “ The reason why the Jewß never believed in Jesus 
was that they never aaw him do ßigna and wondera.” 

Listen to the reply he (Jeans) made when told that if he wanted 
people to believe in him he must first prove his claim by a miracle: 
“ A wicked and adulterous generation asks for a sign, and no sign 
ßhall be given it except the sign of the prophet Jonas.”* Of 
course, this answer did not in the least degree satisfy the question- 
ers; so they presen tly came to him again with a more direct re- 
quest: u If the kingdom of God is, as you say, close at hand, ahow 
usat least some one of the signs in heaven which are to precede the 
Meß8ianic age.” What could appear more reaaonable than auch a 
request? Every one knew that the end of the present age was to 
be heralded by fearful signs in heaven. The light of the aun was 
to be put out, the moon tumed to blood, the atara robbed of their 
brightnes8, and many other fearful signs were to be ahown !* If any 
one of these could be produced, they would be content; but if not, 
they must decline to surrender themselves to an idle joy which 
must end in a bitter disappointment; and aurely Jeans himaell 
could hardly expect them to believe in him on his bare word. 

Historians have recorded miracles aaid to have been performed 
by other persons, but not a word is said by them about the miracles 
claimed to have been performed by Jesna. 

Justus of Tiberias, who was bom about five yeare after the time 
aasigned for the crucifixion of Jesus, wrote a Jewish Hietory . 
Now, if the miracles attribnted to Christ Jesus, and hia death and 
resurrection, had taken place in the manner deacribed by the Gos¬ 
pel narratore, he could not have failed to allude to them. Bnt 
Photiuß, Patriarch of Constantinople, teils us that it contained “ no 
mention of the commg of Christ , nor of the events conceming him , 
nor of the prodigies he wrought As Theodore Parker haß re- 
marked : “ The miracle is of a most fluctuating character. The 
miracle-worker of to-day is a matter-of-fact juggler to-morrow. 


1 1. Corlnthians, L 28,88. 

•Matt. xü. 29. 

• See, for example, Joel, 1L 10, 81; 11t 15; 


Matt. xxiv. 29, 80; Acta, 11.19,90; Berdi 
tiooa, Ti 19,18; xri. 18, ct $eq. 
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Science each year adds new wonders to onr störe. The master of 
a locomotive steam-engino wonld have been thonght greater than 
Jupiter Tonans, or the Elohim, thirty centuries ago.” 

In the words of Dr. Oort: “ Our increased knowledge of nature 
has gradually undermined the belief in the possibility of miracles, 
and the time is not far distant when in the mind of every man, of 
any culture, all accounts of miracles will be banished together to 
their proper region —ihat of legend” 

What had been said to have been done in lndia was said by the 
“ha$f Jew” 1 writers of the Gospels to have been done inPalestine. 
The change of names and places, with the mixing up of various 
sketches of Egyptian , Pheniciwn , Oreek and Roman mythology, 
was all that was necessary. They had an abundance of material, 
and with it they built. A long-continued habit of imposing upon 
others wonld in time subdue the minds of the impostors themselves, 
and cause them to become at length the dupes of their own decep- 
tion. 


1 The Witter» of theGocpdi wen M Ikoow not whai eort of hatf Jewe, not eren ag redng 
Wtth tanlm N (Blahop fnstae.) 
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OHEIST CRISHNA AND OHBIBT JESUS OOHPABED. 


Believtng and affirming, that tbe mythological portion of the 
history of Jesus of Nazareth, contained in tbe books forming the 
Canon of the New Testament, is nothing more or less than a copy 
of tbe mythological histories of tbe Hindoo Saviour Crishna , and 
the Buddhist Saviour Buddha? with a mixture of mythology bor- 
rowed from the Persians and other nations, we shall in this and the 
ohapter following, compare the histories of these Christs, side by 
side with tliat of Christ Jesus, the Christian Saviour. 

In comparing the history of Crishna with that of Jesus, we have 
the following remarkable parallels: 


1. “ Crishna was bora of a chaste 
Virgin, called Devaki, who was selected 
by the Lord for this purpose on ac- 
count of her purity.”* 

2. A chorus of Devatas celebrated 
with song the praise of Devaki, ex- 
claiming: 4 ‘In the delivery of this 
favored woman all nature shall have 
cause to e&ult.” 4 

8. The birth of Crishna was an- 
nounced in the heavens by his stör.* 


1. Jesus was bom of a chaste virgin. 
called Mary, who was selected by the 
Lord for this purpose, on account of 
her purity.* 

2. The angel of the Lord saluted 

Mary, and said : “ Hall Maryl the 

Lord is with you, you are blessed above 
all women, ... for thou hast found 
favor with the Lord.*** 

8. The birth of Jesus was an- 
nounced in the heavens by his stör. 1 


1 It is also very evident that the history of 
Crishna—or that part of it at least which has a 
religious aspect—is takcn from that of Buddha. 
Crishna, in the ancient epic poems, is simplya 
great hero, and it is not until about the fourth 
Century b. c., that he is deifUd and declared to 
be nn incamation of Vishnn, or Vishnn him- 
self in human form. (See Monier Williams' 
Hinduism, pp. 102, 103.) 

“ If it be urged that the attribution to 
Crishna of qualities or powere belonging to the 
other deities is a more de vice by which his de- 
votoes sought to superscde the more ancient 
gods, the anewer must be that nothing is done ln 
Ais case which has not been done in the case of 
almost every other memberqf the great Company 
qf the gods, and that the systematic adoption 


of this method is itself conclnstve proof of the 
looseness and fiexibility of the materiale of 
which the cumbrous mythology of the Hindn 
epic poems is composed.” (Cox : Aryan My¬ 
thology, vol. ii. p. 180.) These words apply 
very forcibly to the history of Christ Jesus. 
He being attributed with qualities and powere 
belonging to the deities of the heathen is a 
mere device by which his devotees sought to 
snpereede the more ancient gods. 

* See ch. xii. 

* See The Gospel of Mary, Apoc. % ch. vii. 

4 Hist. Hindostan, vol. ii. p. 829. 

* Mary, Apoc ., vii. Lnke, 1.28-80. 

4 Hist. Hindostan, vol. ii. pp. 817 and 888 . 

* Matt ii. 2. 
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4 On the morn of Criahna's birth, 
*• the quarters of the horizon were ir- 
iwdiate with joy, as if moonlight was 
düfueed over the whole earth;” “ the 
aplrite and nymphs of heaven danced 
and sang,** and “ the clouds emitted 
low pleasing sounds.” 1 

5. Crißhna, though royally descend- 
ed, was actuaily born in a state the 
znoet abject and humiliating, having 
been brought into the world in a cave* 


6. ‘ 4 The moment Crishna was born, 
the whole cave was splendidly illumi- 
nated, and the countenances of his 
falber and his mother emitted rays of 
glory.” 4 

7. "Soon after Criahna’s mother 
was delivered of him, and while ehe 
was weeping over him and lamenting 
hi» unhappy destiny , the compassionate 
infant assomed the power of speech, 
and soothed and comforted his afflicted 
parent.” 1 

8. The divine child—Crishna—was 
recognized, and adored by cowherds, 
who proetrated tliemselves before the 
beaven-bora child. 9 

9. Crishna was received with divine 
honors, and presented with gifts of 
sandal-wood and perfumes. 11 

10. " Soon after the birth of Crißh¬ 
na, the holy Indian prophet Nared, 
hfeaiing of the fame of the infant 
Crishna, pays him a visit at Gokul, ex- 
amines the stars, and declares him to 
be of celestial descent.” 1 * 

11. Crishna was born ata time when 
Handa—his foster-father—was away 
from home, having come to the city to 

* pay his tax or yearly tribute, to the 
king. lf 
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4 When Jesus was born, the angels 
of heaven sang with Joy, and from the 
clouds there came pleasing sounds. 1 


5. " The birth of Jesus, the King 
of Israel, took place under circumstan- 
ces of extreme indigence; and the place 
of his nativity, according to the united 
voice of the ancicnts, and of oriental 
travelers, was in a cave.”* 

6. The moment Jesus was born, 
“ there was a great light in the cave, 
so that the eyes of Joseph and the mid- 
wife could not bear it. f ” 

7. '* Jesus spake even when he was 
in his cradle, and said to his mother: 
'Mary, I am Jesus, the Son of God, 
that Word which thou didst bring forth 
according to the declaration of the 
Angel Gabriel unto thee,and my Father 
hath sent me for the salvation of the 
world.’ ”* 

8. The divine child—Jesus—was 
recognized, and adored by shepherds, 
who prostrated themselves before the 
heaven-bom child. 10 

9. Jesus was received with divine 
honors, and presented with gifts of 
frankincense and myrrh. 19 

10. “ Now when Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea, behold, there came 
wise men from the East, saying? 
Where is he that is bom King of the 
Jews, for we have seen his »tar in the 
East and have come to worship him.” 14 

11. Jesus was bom at a time when 
Joseph—his foster-father—was away 
from home, having come to the city to 
pay his tax or tribute to the govemor. 19 


i Vishnn Portos, p. 608. 

•Lake, IL 18. 

• See ch. xri. 

• HitL Hlndoatan, toI. ii. p. SIL See alio, 
Cbtp. xri. 

• See eh. xvL 

• Protevangelion, Apoc., ehe. zü. and rill. 

• Hist. Hindoetan, vol. U. 811. 

• Inftoej, Apoe. t ch. i. 2,8. 


9 See ch. xv. 

»• Lake, ii. 8-10. 

11 See Oriental Religion», p. BOO, and Tnmia*» 
Ancient Falthe, vol. 1L p. 888. 

>• Matt. ii. 2. 

>• Hist Hindoetan, voL U. p. 817. 

>« Matt, ii. 1, 2. 

19 Vishnn Parana, bk. v. ch. UL 
»• Luke, iL 1-17. 
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12. Crishna, although bom in a state 
the most abject and humiliating, was 
of royal descent. 1 

13. Crishna’s father was warned by 
%“heavenly voice,” to 4 4 fly with the 
child to Gacool, across the river Jum- 
na,” as the reigning monarch sought 
bis life.* 

14. The ruler of tlie conntry in 
which Crißhna was bom, having been 
informed of the birth of the divine 
child, sought to destroy him. For Lhis 
purpose, he ordered “ the massacre in 
all his States, of all the children of the 
male sez, bom during the night of the 
birth of Crishna.” 5 

15. “ Mathura (pronounced Mattra), 
was the city in which Crishna was 
bom, where his most eztraordinary 
miracles were performed, and which 
continues at tliis day the place where 
his name and Avatar are held in the 
most sacred veneration of any province 
in Hindostan. ” 7 

16. Crishna was preceded by Borna, 
who was bom a short time before him, 
and whose life was sought by Kansa, 
the ruling monarch, at the time he at- 
tempted to destroy the infant Crishna.* 

17. Crishna, being brought up among 
shepherds, wanted the advantage of a 
preceptor to teach him the Sciences. 
Afterwards, when he went to Mathura, 
a tutor, profoundly learaed, was ob- 
tained for him ; but, in a very short 
time, he became such a scholar as 
mtterly to astonish and perplex his 
master with a variety of the most in- 
tricate questions in Banscrit Science. 11 


12. Jesus, although bom in a state 
the most abject and humiliating, was 
of royal descent.* 

18. Jesus 1 father was warned “in 
a dream” to “take the young child 
and his mother, and flee into Egypt," 
as the reigning monarch sought his 
life. 4 

14. The mler of the country in 
which Jesus was bom, having been 
informed of the birth of the divine 
child, sought to destroy him. For this 
purpose, he ordered “all the children 
that were in Bethlehem, and in all the 
coasts thereof,” to be slain.* 


15. Matarea, near Hermopolis, in 
Egypt, is said to have been the place 
where Jesus resided during his abeence 
from the land of Judea. At thfa place 
he is reported to have wrought many 
miracles.* 


16. Jesus was preceded by Jckm 
the “divine herald,” who was bom a 
short time before him, and whoee life 
was sought by Herod, the ruling mon¬ 
arch, at the time he attempted to 
destroy the infant Jesus. 10 

17. Jesus was sent to Zaccheus the 
schoolmaster, who wrote out an alpha- 
bet for him, and bade him say Aleph, 
“Then the Lord Jesus said to him, 
Teil me first the meaning of the letter 
Aleph, and then I will pronounce Beth, 
and when the master threatened to 
wliip him, the Lord Jesus explained 
to him the meaning of the letters Aleph 
and Beth; also which where the 
straight figures of the letten, which 
the oblique, and what letten had 


1 Asiatic Beeearches, yoI. i. p. SCO. Hist. 
Hindostan, vol. ii. p. 810. 

• See the Qenealogiea in Matt and Lake. 

• See ch. xviii. 

« Matt. ii. 18. 

• See ch. xviii. 

• Matt. ii. 16. 

T Hist Hindostan, vol. ii. p. 817. Asiatic 
Beeearchee, vol. i. p. 860. 

• Introdnc. to Infancy, Apoc. Higgins: An- 
acalypais, vol. L p. 180. Savary : Travels in 


Egypt, vol. i. p. 186, in Hist. Hindostan, vol. ii 
p. 818. 

9 Hiet. Hindostan, vol. ii. p. 816. 

19 “ Elisabeth, hearing that her eon «lohn 
was abont to be searcbed for (by Herod), took 
him and went np mto the monntains, and looked 
aronnd for a place to hide him. . . . Boi 
Herod made search after John, and eent serrantf 
to Zachariaa,” &c. (Protevangelion, Apoc. 
ch. xvi.) 

11 Hist. Hindostan. vol. ti. p. 881. 
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18w “A.t a certain time, Crishna, 
% 4 Üdng a walk with the other cow- 
kiardi, they chose him their King, and 
«very one had bis place assigned bim 
minder the new King.” 1 


10. Some of Crishna’s play-fellows 
were stuog by a serpent, and he, filled 
with compassion at their untimely late, 
•‘and casting upon them an eye of 
divine mercy, they immediately rose,” 
and were restored. 4 

20. Crishna’s companions, with 
some calves, were stolen, and hid in a 
cave, whereupon Crishna, “by bis 
power, created other calves and boys, 
in all things, perfect reeemblances of 
the others. ”• 

21. “ One of the first miracles per- 
formed by Crishna, when mature, was 
the curing of a leper.” 8 

22. A poor cripple, or Lame woman, 
came, with “ a vessel filled with spices, 
sweet-scented oils, sandal-wood, saffron, 
civet, and other perfumes, and made a 
certain sign on his (Crishna’s) forehead, 
casting the rest upon his head” 10 

23. Crishna was crucified, and he 
is represented with arms extended, 
banging on a cross. 19 

24. At the time of the death of 
Crishna, there came calamities and bad 
omens of every kind. A black circle 
surrounded the moon, and the sun was 
darkened at noon-day ; the sky rained 
flre and ashes; flames bumed dusky 
and livid; demons committed depreda- 


double figures; which had points, and 
which had none ; why one letter went 
before another; and many other things 
he began to teil him and explain, of 
which the master himself had ntver 
heard, nor read in any book.” 1 

18. “In the month Adar, Jesus 

gathered togetber the boys, and ranked 
them as though he had been a Kino. 
. . . And if any one happened to 

pass by, they took him by force, and 
said, Come hither, and worship the 
King.” 8 

19. When Jesus was at play, a boy 
was stung by a serpent, “ and he (Jesus) 
touched the boy with his hand,” and 
he was restored to his former health. 8 


20. Jesus’ companions, who bad hid 
themselves in a furnace, were turned in- 
to kids, whereupon Jesus said: “ Come 
hither, O boys, tbat we may go and play; 
and immediately the kids were changed 
into the shape of boys. ” 7 

21. One of the first miracles per- 
formed by Jesus, when mature, was 
the curing of a leper. 8 

22. “ Now, when Jesus was in 
Bethany, in the house of Simon the 
leper, there came unto him a woman 
having an alabaster box of very preci- 
ous ointment, and poured it on his head , 
as he sat at meat.” 11 

23. Jesus was crucified, and he is 
represented with arms extended, hang- 
ing on a cross. 

24. At the time of the death of 
Jesus, there came calamities of many 
kinds. The veil of the temple was 
rent in twain from the top to the bot- 
tom, the sun was darkened from the 
sixth to the ninth hour, aud the graves 
were opened, and many bodies of the 


* Infancy, Apoc., ch. xx. 1-8. 

• Hist. Hindoetan, vol. 11. p. 881. 

9 Infancy, Apoc., ch. xvüi. 1-8. 

9 Hist Hindoetan, vol. 11. p. 848. 

9 Infancy, Apoc., ch. xvüi. 

9 Hist. Hindoetan, vol. 11. p. 840. 
Mytho., vol. li. p. 188. 


1 Infaucy, Apoc., ch. xvil. 

9 Hist. Hindoetan, vol. 11. p. 810, and ch. 
xxvll. this work. 

• Matthew, viil. 2. 

19 Hist. Hindostan, /ol. 11. p. 880. 

11 Matt. xxvi. 8 7. 

»» See ch. xx. 


iryan 
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tions on earth ; at sunrise and sunset, 
thousands of figures were seen skir- 
mishing in the air; spirits were to be 
seen on all sides. 1 

25. Crislma was pierced with an 
arrow. 8 

26. Crislina said to tbe hunter who 
shot liim: “öo, hunter, through my 
favor, to heaven, the abode of the 
gods.” Ä 

27. Crishna descended into hell.’ 

28. Crishna, after being put to 
death, rose again from the dead. 9 

29. Crishna ascended bodily into 
heaven, and many persona witnessed 
his ascent. 11 

80. Crishna is to come again on 
earth in the latter days. He will appear 
among mortale as an armed warrior, 
riding a white horse. At his approach 
the sun and moon will be darkened, 
the earth will tremble, and the stars 
fall from the firmament. ls 

31. Crishna is to be judge of the 
dead at the last day. 18 

32. Crishna is the creator of all 
thing8 visible and invisible; “all this 
universe came into being through him, 
the eternal maker.” 17 

33. Crishna is Alpha and Omega, 
“the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of all things." 19 

34. Crishna, when on earth, was in 
constant strife against the evil spirit. 11 
He surmounts extraordinary dangers, 
strews his way with miracles, raising 
the dead, healing the sick, restoring the 
maimed, the deaf and the blind, every- 


saints which slept arsse and came mä 
of their graves.* 


25. Jesus was pierced with a spear 

26. Jesus said to one of the male- 
factors who was crucifled with him: 
“ Verily I say unto thee, this day ahsll 
thou be with me in paradise.” 9 

27. Jesus descended into hell* 

28. Jesus, after being put to death, 
rose again from the dead. 10 

29. Jesus ascended bodily into 
heaven, and many persons witnessed 
his ascent. 19 

80. Jesus is to come again on earth 
In the latter days. He will appear 
among mortals as an armed warrior, 
riding a white horse. At his approach, 
the sun and moon will be darkened, 
the earth will tremble, and the stars 
fall from the firmament. 14 

81. Jesus is to be judge of the dead 
at the last day. 11 

32. Jesus is the creator of all thing » 
visible and invisible; “all this universe 
came into being through him, the 
eternal maker/’ 18 

83. Jesus is Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of 
all things. 99 

84 Jesus, when on earth, was in 
constant strife against the evü spirit. 91 
He surmounts extraordinary dangen, 
strews his way with miracles, raising 
the dead, healing the sick, restoring 
the maimed, the deaf and the blind. 


1 Prog. Rellg. Ideas, voL 1. p. 71. 

• Matt. xxil. Lake, xxviii. 

• See ch. xx. 

4 John, xix. 84. 

• See Vishnu Parana, p. 612. 

• Luke, xxiii. 43. 

T 8ec ch. xxil. 

• Sec Ibid. 

• See ch. xxiii. 

10 Matt, xxviii. 

11 See ch. xxiii. 

19 See Acta, i. 9-11. 

19 See ch xxiv. 

14 See passages quoted in ch. xxiv. 
19 Sec Oriental Religion«, p. 604. 

19 Malt xxiv. 81. Rom. xlv. 10. 

17 See ch. xxvi. 


19 John, 1.8. L Cor. vili. 6. Eph. I1L S. 

19 See Geeta, lec. x. p. 85. 

99 Rev. i. 8,11; xxil. 13; xxi. 6. 

91 He ls described as a snperhuman oxgsa 
of light, to whom the saperhaman oigan of 
darkness, the evil eerpent, was oppoeed. Ho 
ls represented “ brnising the head of the ser- 
pent,” and Standing upon him. (See illastra- 
tions in vol. i. Asiatic Researches; voL 1L 
Hlggins' Auacalypeis ; Calmet's Fragments, 
and other works Ulnstrating Hindoo Mytbology.) 

99 Jesus, “ the San of Righteonaneso,” is 
also described as a snperhnmau organ of light, 
oppoeed by Satan, “ the old serpent.” . He ls 
claimed to have been the seed of the womaa 
who shonld 14 brniee the head of the oerpenL** 
(Genesis, Ui. 15.) 
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where supporting the we&k against the 
strong, the oppressed against the pow- 
«rfuL The people crowded his way, 
and adored him as a God. 1 

85. Crishna had a beloved disciple 
— Arjuna* 

86. Crishna was transfigured before 
Us disciple Arjuna. 1 'All in an instant, 
with a thousand suns, blazing with 
dazzling lasier, so beheld he the glories 
of the universe collected in the one 
person of the God of Gods.” 1 

Arjuna bows his headat this vißion, 
and folding his hands in reverence, 
aays: 

" Now that I see thee as thou really 
art, I thrill with terror I Mercy ! Lord 
of Lords, once more display to me thy 
human form, thou habitation of the 
universe.” 4 

87. Crishna was “ the meekest and 
besttemperedof beings.” "He preach- 
ed very nobly indeed, and sublimely.” 
“He was pure and chaste in reality,” 8 
and, as a lesson of huraility, “ he even 
oondescended to wash the feet of the 
Brahmins.”• 

88. " Crishna is the very Supreme 
Brahma, though it be a mystery how 
the Supreme should assume the form 
of a man.” 11 

89. Crishna is the second person in 
the Hindoo Trinity. 14 


everywhere support ing the weak against 
the strong, the oppressed against the 
powerful. The people crowded his 
way and adored him as a God.* 

35. Jesus had a beloved disciple 
— John. 4 

36. And after six days, Jesus taketh 
Peter, James, and John his brother, and 
bringetli tbem up into a high mountain 
apart, and was transfigured before 
them. And his face did shine as the 
sun, and his raiment was white as the 
light. . . Whilc he yet spähe, 

behold, a bright cloud overehadowed 
them, and behold, a voice out of the 
cloud, which said: &c.” "And when 
the disciples heard it, they feil on their 
faces, and were sore afraid.” 1 

87. Jesus was the meekest and best 
tempered of beings. He preached very 
nobly indeed, and sublimely. He was 
pure and chaste. and he even conde- 
scended to wash the feet of his disciples, 
towhom he taught a lesson of humility. 10 

88. Jesus is the very Supreme Je- 
hovah, though it be a mystery how the 
Supreme should assume the-form of a 
man, for " Great is the mystery of 
Godliness.” 18 

39. Jesus is the second person in 
the Christian Trinity. 14 


> See ch. xxvii. 

• According to the New Testament. 

• See Bhagavat Geeta. 

4 John, xlii. 28. 

• Williams* Hinduism, p. 215. 

• Ibid. p. 216. 7 Matt xvii. 1-6. 

• “ He was pure and chaste in rsality" al- 
thongh represented as sportlng amorously, 
when a youth, with cowhcrdesses. According 
to the pure Vaishnava faith, however, Crishna*s 
love for the Gopis, and especially for his favorite 
maha, is to be explained allegoncally, as 
symbolixing the longing of tlie human soul for 
Ihe Supreme. (Prof. Monier Williams: Uin- 
dnlsm, p. 144.) Just as the amorous “ Song qf 
Solomon" 1s said to be ailegorical, aud to 
mean “Christ’» love for his church.” 

• See Indian Antiquities, iii. 46, and Asiatic 
Essearches, vol. i. p. 278. 

>• John, xiii. 

»* Vishnn Purana, p. 492, nole 3. 

»• I. Timothy, iii. 16. 

»• Brahma, Vishnn, and Siva. Crishna Is 
FMns in human form. “ A more personal, 


and, so to speak, human god than 8iva was 
needed for the mass of the people—a god who 
could satlsfy the yearnlngs of the human 
heart for religion of faith {bhakti )—a god 
who could sympathixe with, and condescend 
to human wants and necessitles. Such a god 
was found in the second member of the Tri- 
mfltri. It was as Vishnu that the Supreme Being 
was supposed to exhibit his sympathy with 
human trials, and his love for the human race. 

“If Siva is the great god of the Hindu 
Pantheon, to whom adoration is due from all 
indiscriminately. Vishnu i9 certainly its most 
populär deity. He is the god selected by far 
the greater number of individuale as their 
Saviour, protector aud friend, who rescucs 
them from tho power of evil, interests him- 
seif lu their vvelfare, and finally adrnite thefi 
to his heaven. But it is not so much Vishnu 
in his o .vn person as Vishnu in his Incumallons , 
that effects all this for his votaries.” (Prof. 
Monier Williams : Hinduism, p. 100.) 

14 Pather, Son, and Holy Ghost. Jeans Is 
the Soa ln human form. 
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40. Crishna said: “ Let him if seek- 
ing Qod by dccp abstraction, abandon 
bis possessions and his hopes, betake 
himse f to some secluded spot, and fix 
liis beart and thougbls on God aione. 1 

41. Crisbna said: “Wliate’er tbou 
dost perform, whate’er tbou eatest, 
whate’er thou givest to the poor, 
whate’er thou offerest in sacrifice, 
wbate er thou doest as an act of holy 
presence, do all as if to me, O Arjuna. 
I am the great Sage, without begin- 
ning ; I am the Ruler and the All- 
sustainer.”* 

42. Crishna said : “ I am the cause 
of the wbole uni verso; through me it is 
created and dissolved; on me all things 
within it hang and suspend, like pearls 
upon a string.” 6 

43. Crishna said: “Iam the light 
in the Sun and Moon, far, far beyond 
the darkness. I am the brilliancy in 
fiame, the radiance in all that’s radiant, 
and the light of lights.” 1 

44. Crisbna said: “ Iam thesustain- 
er of the world, its friend and Lord. I 
am its way and refuge.”* 

45. Crisbna said : “Iam the Good- 
ness of the good; I am Beginning, 
Middle, End, Etemal Time, the Birth, 
the Death of all.” 11 

46. Crishna said: “Then be not 
sorrowful, from all thy sins I will 
deliver thee. Think thou on me, have 
faith in me, adore and worship me, 
and join thyself in meditation to me; 
thus shalt thou come to me, O Arjuna ; 
thus shalt thou rise to my supreme 
abode, where neither sun nor moon 
hath need to shine, for know that all 
the lustre they possess is mine.” 1 * 


40. Jesus said: “But thou, when 
tbou prayest, enter into thy cloeet, and 
wben tben hast sbut thy door, pray to 
tby Father, wbicb is in secTet.”* 

41. Jesus said: “ Wbether tberefore 
ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God ” 4 wbo is the 
great Sage, without beginning; the 
Ruler and the All-sustainer. 


42. “ Of bira, and through him, and 

unto bim, are all things." “All things 
were made by him ; and without him 
was not anything made that was ”• 

43. “Then spoke Jesus again unto 
them, saying : I am the light of the 
world; he that followeth me nhall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.”* 

44. “Jesus said unto them, I am 
the way, the truth, and the life. Ko 
man cometh unto the Father, but by 
me.” ,# 

45. “I am the first and the last; 
and have the keys of hell and of 
death.” 1 * 

46. Jesus said: “Be of good cheer; 
thy sins be forgiven thee.” 14 “My 
son, give me thine heart,” 11 “ The 
city had no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon, to shine in it; for the gloiy 
of God did lighten it.” ,# 


Many other remarkable passages might be adduced from the 
Bhagavad-gita, the followmg of wkich may be noted : ,T 


1 Williams’ Hindnlsm, p. 211. 

19 John, xiv. ö. 

* Matt. vi. 6. 

11 Williams’ Hindnlsm, p. 218. 

• William*’ Ilinduism, p. 21 2. 

»* Rev. i. 17, 18. 

4 I. Cor. x. 81. 

19 Williams’ Hindnism, p. 214. 

• William*’ ITindnism. p. 218. 

14 Matt. ix. 2. 

♦John, i. 8. 

19 Prov. xxiii. 26. 

7 Williams’ Ilinduism, p. 218. 

19 Rev. xxi. 28. 

• John. viii. 12. 

IT Quoted from Williams’ TTImlill ff, 

9 Williams’ HlndoUm, p. 218. 

217-219. 
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“He who bas brought bis members under subjection, but Bits with foolisb 
minds thinking in bis beart of sensual things, is called a hypocrite.” (Compare 
Matt. v. 28.) 

“ Many are my birtbs tbat are past; many are tbine too, O Arjuna. I know 
tbem all, but tbou knowest tbem not.” (Comp. John, viii. 14.) 

“For tbe establishment of rigkteousness am I born from time to time.” 
(Comp. Jobn, xviii. 87; I. John, iii. 8.) 

“I am dearer to the wise than all possessions, and he is dearer to me.” 
(Comp. Luke, xiv. 88; Jobn, xiv. 21.) 

“The ignorant, the unbeliever, and he of a doubting mind perish utterly.” 
(Comp. Mark, xvi. 16.) 

“Deluded men despise me wben I take human form.” (Comp. John, i. 10.) 

Crishna had the titles of “ Savionr,” “ Redeemer,” “ Preserver,” 
“Comf orter,” “Mediator,” &c. He was called “The Resurrec 
tion and the Life,” “ The Lord of Lords,” “ The Great God,” “ The 
Holj One,” “ The Good Shepherd,” &c. All of which are titles 
applied to Christ Jesus. 

Justice, humanity, good faith, compassion, disinterestedness, in 
fact, all the virtues, are said x to have been taught by Crishna, both 
by precept and example. 

The Christian missionary Georgius, who fonnd the worship of 
the crucified God in India, consoles himself by saying: “ That which 
P. Cassianns Maceratentis had told me before, I find to have been 
observed more fully in French by the living De Gnignes, a most 
learned man; i. e., that Crishna is the very name corrupted of 
Christ the Savionr.”* Many othere have since made a similar State¬ 
ment, bnt nnfortunately for them, the name Crislma has nothing 
whatever to do with “ Christ the Savionr.” It is a purely Sanscrit 
word, and means “ the dark god ” or “ the black god” % The word 
Christ (which is not a name, bnt a title), as we have already seen, is 
a Greek word, and means “ the Anointed,” or “ the Messiah.” The 
fact is, the history of Christ Crishna is older than that of Christ 
Jeans. 

Statnes of Crishna are to be fonnd in the veiy oldest cave tem- 
ples tlironghont India, and it has been satisfactorily proved, on the 
anthority of a passage of Arrian, that the worship of Crishna was 
practiced in the time of Alexander the Great at what still remains 
one of the most famons temples of India, the temple of Mathnra, 
on the Jnmna river , 4 which shows that he was considered a god at 

1 It Is ssid in the Hindoo eacred books that caverat P. Cassianns Maceratentis, sic nonc 
Crishra was a religions teacher, bnt, as we have nberius in Galliis observatnm intelllgo avivo 
previously remarked, this is a later addition littcratissimo De Guignes) nomen ipsnm cor- 
to his legendary history. In the ancient epic rnptnm Christi Servatoris.” 
poems he is simply a great hero and warrior. 9 See Williams' Hindnism, and Maurice: 
The portion pertaining to his rellgious career, Hist. Hindostan, vol. ü. p. 800. 
ts evident ly a copy or the history of Buddha. 4 See Celtic Druide, pp. 256, 257. 

* M Xst Crishna (qnod nt mihi pridem indi- 
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that time . 1 We have already seen that, according to Prof. Monid* 
Williams, he was deifled about the fourth Century b. o. 

Key. J. P. Lundy says: 

" If we may believe so good an authority as Edward Moor (anthor of Mbo^S 
" Hindu Pantheon,”and “ Oriental Fragments ”), both the name of Crishna, and 
the general outline of his history, were long anterior to the birth of our Baviour, 
as verye&rtain (hing*, and probably eztended to the time of Homer, ne&rly nine 
hundred years before Christ, or more than a hundred years before Tsaiah lired 
and prophesied.” 1 

In the Sanscrit Dictionary, compiled more than two thousand 
years ago, we have the whole story of Orishna, the incarnate deity, 
born of a virgin, and miraculously escaping in his infancy fvom 
Kansa, the reigning monarch of the country. * 

The Bev. J. B. S. Oarwithen, known as one of the “ Brampton 
Lecturers,” says: 

“ Both the name of Crishna and the general outline of his story are long an¬ 
terior to the birth of our Baviour; and this we know, not on the presumed anii- 
qnity ofthe Htndoo recordt alone. Both Arrian and Strabo assert that the god 
Crishna was anciently worshiped at Mathura, on the river Jumna, where he is 
worshiped at this day. But the emblems and attributes essential to this deity are 
also transplanted into the mythology of the West.” 4 

On the Walls of the most ancient Hindoo temples, are sculptured 
representations of the flight of Vasudeva and the infant Saviour 
Orishna, from King Kansa, who sought to destroy him. The story 
of the slaughtered infants is also the subject of an immense sculp- 
ture in the cave teinple of Eleplianta. A person with a drawu 
ßword is represented surrounded by slaughtered infant boys, while 
men and women are supplicating for their children. The date of 
this sculpture is lost in the most remote antiquity/ 

The flat roofol this cavern-temple, and that of Ellora, and every 
other circumstance connected with them, prove that their origin 
must be referred to a very remote epoch. The ancient temples can 
easily be distinguished from the more modern ones—such as those 
of Solsette—by the shape of the roof. The ancient are flat, while 
the more modern are arched.* 


t “ Alexander the Great made hla expedition 
to the hanka of the Indna about 387 b. o. f and 
to thla Invasion is doe the flrst tmstworthy 
Information obtained bj European* conccm- 
ing the north-westerly portion of India and the 
region of the flve river*, down which the 
Grecian troops were conducted in ships by 
Nearchus. Megasthenes, who was the embaa- 
sador of Seleukoa Nikator (Alexanders succea* 
sor, and rnler over the whole region between 
the Bnphrates and Indus, b. o. 819), at the court 
of Candra-gupa (/Sandrokottos), in Pataliputra 


(Patna), during a long sojonm in that city ool- 
lected further Information, of which Strabo, 
Pliny, Arrian, and others availed themaelvee." 
(WlUlams 1 Hinduism, p. 4.) 

* Monumental Christian! ty, p. 151. See also, 
Aslatic Researches, I. 273. 

* See Aslatic Researches, vol. i. pp. 258-873, 
4 Quoted ln Monumental Christianity, pp. 

151, 158. 

* See chapter xviii. 

* See Prichard’s Egyptian Mythology, p. UH 
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The Bhaga/vad gtia, which contains so mary sentiments akin 
to Christianity, and which was not written untii about the first or 
second Century , 1 has ied many Christian scholare to believe, and at- 
tempt to prove, that they have been borrowed from the New Tes¬ 
tament, but unfortunately for them, their premises are untenable. 
Prof. Monier Williams, the accepted authority on Hindooism, and a 
thorough Christian, writing for the “ Society for Promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge,” knowing that he could not very well overlook 
this subject in speaking of the Bhaga/oad-gita, says : 

“ To any one who has followed me in tracing the outline of this remarkable 
phflosophical dialogue, and has noted the numerous parallels it öfters to passages 
in our Sacred Scriptures, it may seem stränge that I hesitate to concur to any 
theory which explains these coincidences by supposing that the author had ac- 
oess to the New Testament, or that he derived some of his ideas from the first 
propagaters of Christianity. Surely it will be conceded that the probability of 
oontact and interaction between Gentile Systems and the Christian religion of the 
first two Centimes of our era must have been greater in Italy than in India. Yet, 
lf we take the writings and sayings of those great Roman philosophers, Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, we shall find them full of resemblances to pass¬ 
ages in our Scriptures, while their appears to be no ground whatever for sup¬ 
posing that these eminent Pagan writers and thinkers derived any of their ideas 
from either Jewish or Christian sources. In fact, the Rev. F. W. Farrar, in his 
interestingand valuable work 4 Seekers after God,’ has clearly shown that 'to 
asy that Pagan morality kindled its faded taper at the Gospel light, whether 
furtively or unconsciously, that it dissembled the Obligation and made a boast of 
the splendor, as if it were originally her own, is to make an assertion wholly 
untenable.' He points out that the attempts of the Christian Fathers to make out 
Pythagoras a debtor to Hebraic wisdom, Plato an ' Atticizing Moses,' Aristote a 
picker-up of ethics from a Jew, Seneca a correspondent of St. Paul, were due ' in 
•ome cases to ignorance, in some to a want of perfect honesty in controversial 
dealing.** 

“Hi i arguments wouldbe even more conclurive \f apjplied to the Bhagavad gita -, the 
author of which was probably contemporaneous with Seneca. 8 It must, indeed, 
be admitted that the flames of true light which emerge from the mists of pan- 
theism in the writings of Indian philosophers, must spring from the same source 
of light as the Gospel itself ; but it may reasonably be questioned whether there 
could have been any actual contact of the Hindoo Systems with Christianity with* 


> Io speaking of the antiqulty of the 
Bhagavad-qUa, Prof. Monier Williams says: 
“The author was probably a Brahman and 
oominaily a Vishnava, bnt really a philosopher 
whoee mlnd was cast in a broad and compre- 
benaive mould. Ue ls supposed to have llved 
in India during the flrst and second centnry 
of our era. Some consider that he lived as late 
•a the third centnry, and some place him even 
toter, but with these I cannot agree .” (Indian 
Wtodom, p. 187.) 

* In Order that the resemblances to Christian 
Scriptnre in the writings of Roman philosophers 
may be compared, Prof. Williams refers the 


reader to “ Seekers after God,” by the Rev. 
F. W. Farrar, and Dr. Ramage's “ Beantifol 
Thonghts.” The same sentiments are to bc 
fonnd in Manu , which, says Prof. Williame, 
”few will place later than the flfth centnry 
b.c.” The Mahabhrata , written many centnries 
b. c., contains nnmerons parallels to New Tes¬ 
tament sayings. (See our chapter on ‘‘ Pagan- 
lsm in Christianity.”) 

1 Seneca, the celebrated Roman philosopher, 
was bom at Cordnba, in Spain, a few years 
b.c. When a child, he was bronght by his fathsr 
to Rome, where he was Uitiated 1 b the stndy 
of eoquence. 
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out a more satisfactory reeult in the modification of pantheistic and anti-Chria* 
tian ideas.” 1 

Again lie says: 

14 It should not be forgotten that although the nations of Europe have changed 
their religions during the past eighteen Centimes, the Hindu has not done so, ex- 
eept very partially. Islam converted a certain number by force of arme in the 
eighth and following centuries, and Christian truth is at last slowly creeping 
onwards and winning its way by its own inherent energy in the nineteenth; but 
the religious creeds, rites, customs, and habile of thought of the Hindus genercUly, hone 
altered little eince the days of Manu, fixe hundred years b. c.”* 

These words are conclusive; comments, therefore, are unneces- 
ßary. 

Geo. W. Cox, in hiß “ Aryan Mythology,” speaking on thiß sub- 
ject sayß: 

44 It is true that Ihese myths have been crystallized around the name of Crishna 
in ages subsequent to the period during which the earliest vedie literature came 
into existence; but the myths themselves are found in this older literature assodated 
with other gods, and not always ouly in germ. There is no more room for infer- 
ringforeign influenee in the growth ofany of ihese myths than, as Bunsen rightly 
insists, there is room for tracing Christian influenee in the earlier epieal literature of 
the Teutonic tribes. Practically the myths of Crishna seems to have been fully 
developed in the days of Megasthenes (fourth Century b. c.) who identifles him 
wilh the öreek Hercules.” 1 

It shonld be remembered, in connection with this, that Dr. 
Parkhnrst and others have considered Hercules a type of Christ 
Jesus. 

In the ancient epics Crishna is made to say: 

44 1 am Vishnu, Brahma, Indra, and the source as well as the destruction of 
things, the creator and the annihilator of the whole aggregate of existenoes. 
While all men live in unrighteousness, I, the unfailing, build up the bulwark of 
righteousness, as the ages pass away.” 4 

These words are almost identical with what we find in the 
Bhagavad-gita. In the Mahorbhavaia , Vishnu is associated or 
identilied with Crishna, just as he is in the Bhagavad-gita and 
Vishnu Purana, showing, in the words of Prof. Williams, that: the 
Puranas , although of a comparatively modern date, are neverthe- 
less composed of matter to be found in the two great epic poems 
the Ramayana and the Mahdrbharata, $ 


i Indian Wlsdom, pp. 158, 154. Slmllar 
sentiments are expreraed ln hie Hindnism, pp. 

«12-m 

• Indian Wisdom, p. iv. 

* Cox: Aryan Mythology, vol. U. pp. 187,188. 
«Ibld. p. 181. 


* Williams* Hindnism, pp. 110-110. It was 
from these sonrees that the doctrine of inoir» 
nation was first evolved by the Brahman. 
They were written many centorlee b. o. (Sea 
Ibid.) 




CHAPTER XXIX. 


0HBI8T BUDDHA AND CHRIST JESUS OOMPARED. 

** The more I learn to know Buddha tho more I admire him, and the sooner 
all mankind shall have been made acquainted with his doctrines the better it will 
be, for he is certainly one of the heroes of humanity.” FausbÖll. 

The mythological portions of the historiesof Buddha and Jesus 
are, without doubt, nearer in resemblancethan that of any two char- 
acters of antiquity. The cause of this we shall speak of in our 
chapter on 44 Why Christianity Prospered,” and shall content our- 
selves for the present by comparing the following analogies : 


1. Buddha was born of the Virgin 
Mary, 1 who conceived him without car- 
nal intercourse. 5 

2. The incarnation of Buddha is 
recorded to have been brought about 
by the desaent of the divine power 
called the “Holy Gliost,” upon the 
Virgin Maya. 4 

3. When Buddha descended from 


1 Maya, and Mary, as we bare already seen, 
an one and the same name. 

• See cbap. zii. Buddha Ia conaldered to be 
an Incarnation of Vishnu, althoagh he preached 
against the doctrinee of the Brahmans. The 
adoption of Buddha as an incarnation of Vishnu 
waa real ly owning to the desire of the Brahmana 
to effect a compromise with Baddhism. (See 
Williams* Hinduism, pp. 82 and 106.) 

“ Buddha was brought forth not from the 
matrix, but from the right aide, of a virgin.“ 
(De Guignes: Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 824.) 

“Borne of the (Christian) heretics main- 
tained that Christ was born from the side of 
hia mother.” (Anacalypsis, ▼ol. i. p. 157.) 

“ In the eyes of the Baddhists, tbispersonage 
is sometimes a man and sometimes a god, or 
rather both one and the other, a divine incar¬ 
nation, a man-god ; who came into the worid 
to eniighten men, to redeem them, and to indi- 
cate to them the way of safety. This idea of 
redemption by a divine incarnation is to gen- 

19 


1. Jesus was born of the Virgin 
Mary, who conceived him without car- 
nal intercourse. 1 

2. The incarnation of Jesus is re¬ 
corded to have been brought about by 
the descent of the divine power called 
the “Holy Ghost,” upon the Virgin 
Mary.* 

8. When Jesus descended from his 


eral and populär among the Baddhists, that 
daring onrtravels in Upper Asia, we every- 
whore found it expressed in a neat formale. 
If we addreseed to a Mongol or Thibetan the 
qnestion, 4 Who is Bnddha ?’ he woald imme- 
dlately reply, ‘The Savionr of Men.*“ (M. 
L’Abbd Hac : Travels, vol. i. p. 826.) 

“The miracaloos birth of Baddha, his life 
and Instruction«, contain a great number of the 
moral and dogmatic truths professed in Chris¬ 
tianity.’’ (Ibid. p. 827.) 

“ He in mercy left paradise, and came down 
to earth becanse he was fllled with compassion 
for the eins and misery of mankind. He 
soaght to lead them into better paths, and took 
their sufferings upon himself, that he might 
oxpiate their cilmes, and mitigate the pnnish* 
ment they must otherwise inevitably undergo.“ 
(L. Maria Child.) 

1 Matt. ch. i. 

« See Bunsen’s Angel-Meseiah, pp. 10,25 ata 
44. Also, ch. xiii. this work. 
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the regio ns of the souls, 1 and entered 
the body of the Virgin Maya, her womb 
assumed the appearance of clear trans¬ 
parent crystal. in which Buddha ap- 
pe&red, beautiful as a flower.* 

4. The birth of Buddha was an- 
nounced in the heavens by an ast&rim 
which was seen rising on the horizon. 
It is called the “ Messianic Star." 4 

Ö. “The son of the Virgin Maya, 
on whom, according to the tradition, 
the * Holy Ghost ’ had descended, was 
said to have been born on Christmas 
day." 4 

6. Demonstrations of celestial de- 
light were manifest at the birth of Bud* 
dha. The DevasP in heaven and earth 
sang praises to the “Blessed One/' 
and said: “To day, Bodhisatwa is born 
on earth, to give joy and peace to men 
and Devas, to shed light in the dark 
places, and to give sight to the blind.”* 

7. “Buddha was visited by wise 
men who recognized in this marvelous 
infant all the cliaracters of the divinity, 
and he had scarcelv seen the day before 
he was hailed God of Gods." 11 

8. The infant Buddha was presented 
with “ costly jeweis and precious sub- 
stances.” 1 * 

9. When Buddha was an infant, 
just born, he spoke to his mother, and 
said: “ I am the greatest among men." 11 


1 “Ab a spirit in the fonrth heaven he 
resolves to give up all that glory in Order to 
be born in the world tor the pnrpoee of res* 
cuing all men from their misery and evety 
fntnre conaeqnence of it: he vows to delivor 
all men who are left as it were without a 8a~ 
viour." (Bansen: The Augel-Messiah, p. SO.) 

* See King 1 « Gnoattca, p. 168, and Haxdj'a 
Man aal of Baddhism, p. 144. 

* See chap. xil. note 9, page 117. 

“ On a painted glaaa of tho 6ixteenth Cen¬ 
tury, foand in the chnrch of Joay, a little 
village in France, the Virgin is repreaented 
Standing, her handa claaped in prayer, and Uie 
naked body of the child in the earae attitnde 
appears npon her atomach. apparently sup- 
poaed to be seen throogh the garmenta and 
body of the mother. M. Drydon saw at Lyons 
a Salutation painted on ahuttera, in which the 
two infant« (Jeaua and John) likewise depicted 
on their mothere’ stomacha, were also «alnt- 
ing each other. This precisely corresponds to 


heavenly seat, and entered the body of 
the Virgin Mary, her womb assumed 
the appearance of clear transparent 
crystal, in which Jesus appeared beau¬ 
tiful as a flower. 1 

4. The birth of Jesus was announced 
in the heavens by “ his star," which waa 
seen rising on the horizon. 1 It might 
properly be called the “ Messianic 
Star.” 

Ö. The Bon of the Virgin Mary, on 
whom, according to the tradition, the 
* Holy Ghost ’ had descended, was said 
to have been born on Christmas day.* 

6. Demonstrations of celestial de- 
light were manifest at the birth of Jesus. 
The angels in heaven and earth sang 
praises to the “ Blessed One," saying : 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men/* 1 * 

7. Jesus was visited by wise men 
who recognized in this marvelous in¬ 
fant all the characters of the divinity, 
and he had scarcely seen the day before 
he was hailed God of Gods. 11 

8. The infant Jesus was presented 
with gifts of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh. 14 

9. When Jesus was an infant in his 
cradle, he spoke to his mother, and 
said : “ I am Jesus, the Bon of God.” 1 * 


Buddhist accounts of the Boddhlsattvas ante¬ 
natal proceedings. 11 (Viscount Amberiy: 
Analysis of Relig. Belief, p. 894, note,) 

• See chap. rill. 

• Matt. li. 1, 2. 

• Bansen: The Angel-Messiah, p. x. 

T We show, in onr chapter on ** The 
Blrth-Day of Christ Jesus, 11 that this was not 
the case. This day was adopted by bis fol» 
lowers long after his death. 

• “ Devas" i. #.,angels. 

• 8ee chap. xiv. 

»• Luke, ii. 18, 14. 

>* See chap. xv. 

*• Matt. ii. 1-11. 

>* See chap. xi. 

* 4 Matt. ii. 11. 

*• See Hardy's Manual of Baddhism, pp. 14Bt 
140. 

»• Gospel of iDfancy, Apoc., i. 8. Nosooner 
was Ajxdio born than he spoke to his virgin- 
motber, declaring that he should teach to men 
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10. Buddha was a “dangerous 
child.” His life was threatened by 
King Bimbasara, who was advised to 
destroy the child, as he was liable to 
overthrow him. 1 

11. When sent to school, the young 
Buddha surprised his masters. With- 
out having ever studied, he completely 
worsted all his competitora, not only in 
writing, bat in arithmetic, mathema- 
tics, metaphysics, astrology, geome- 
try, Ae. 4 

12. “ When fioofoo years old the 
child Buddha is presented in the tem- 
ple. He ezplains and asks leamed 
questions; he excels all those who enter 
into competition with him.”* 


18. Baddha entered a temple, on 
which occasion f orthwith all the statuee 
rose and threw themselves at his feet, 
Inact of worahip.* 

14. “ The ancestry of Gotama Bud¬ 
dha is traoed from his father, Bodhö- 
dana, through various individuals and 
races, all of royal dignity, to Maha 
ßammata, the first monarch of the 
world. Beveral of the names and some 
of the eventa are met with in the Pur- 
anas of the Brahma ns, but it is not 
possible to reconcile one order of State¬ 
ment with the other; and it would 
appear that the Buddhist historians 


10. Jesus was a * ‘ dangerous child. ” 
His life was threatened by King Her- 
od,* who attempted to destroy the 
child, as he was liable to overthrow 
him.* 

11. When sent to school, Jesus sur¬ 
prised his master Zaccheus, who, tum- 
ingto Joseph, said: “ Thou hast brought 
a boy to me to be taught, who is more 
leamed than any master. ”* 


12. “And when he was twdve years 
old,they brought him to (the temple at) 
Jerusalem .... While in the temple 
among the doctors and eldero, and 
leamed men of Israel, he proposed 
Beveral questions of leaming, and also 
gave them answers.” 1 

18. “And as Jesus was going in by 
the ensigns, who carried the Standards» 
the tops of them bowed down and wor- 
shiped Jesus.”* 

14. The ancestry of Jesus is traced 
from his father, Joseph, through vari- 
008 indiyiduals, nearly all of whom 
were of royal dignity, to Adam, the 
first monarch of the world. Beveral of 
the names, and some of the events, are 
met with in the sacred Scriptures of 
the Hebrews, but it is not possible to 
reconcile one order of Statement with 
the other; and it would appear that 
the Christian historians have in Yented 


the cooncUs of hie heaveniy father Zeus. (See 
Caz: Arjran Mythology, yol. IL p. SS.) Herum 
spoke to bis mother ae eoon as he was bom, 
and, according to Jewish tradition, so did 
Morn. (See Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 
146.) 

1 See Beal: Hist Buddha, pp. 108, 104. 

* See Matt ii. 1. 

»That is, provided he was the expected 
9 Messiah, who was to be a mighty prince and 
warrior, and who was to rale his people Israel. 

4 See Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism; Bon- 
sen’s Angel-Messiah; Beal's Hist. Buddha, 
and other works on Buddhism. 

This was a common myth. For instance : 
A Brahman called Daehthaka, a “ heaven de- 
ecended mortal after his blrth, toithout cmy 
human instruction whaUver, was able thor- 
ooghly to explain the four Veda», the collecdye 
body of the sacred writlngs of the Hindoos, 
which were considered as directly revealed by 
Brahma. (See Beal’s Hist Buddha, p. 48.) 


Obrtfucku, the mlraculous-bom Chineee 
sage, was a wandert ul child. At the age of 
seven he went to a public school, the superlor 
of which was a person of eminent wisdom and 
piety. The faculty with which Confucius im- 
bibed theleesonsof his master, the ascendency 
which he acquired amongst his fellow pupils, 
and the superiority of his genins and capacity, 
raised universal admiration. He appeared to 
acquire knowledge intuitively, and his mother 
found it superfluous to teach him what “ heaven 
had already engraven npon his heart.” (See 
Thornton’s Hist China, vol. L p. 158.) 

* See Infancy, Apoc., xx. 11, and Luke, 1L 
40, 47. 

* See Bunsen’s Angel-Messiah, p. 87, and 
Beal: Hist Buddha, pp. 67-00. 

T See Infancy, Apoc., xxL 1, % and Lnke, il. 
41-48. 

8 See Bunsen’s Angel-Messiah, p. 87, and 
Beal: Hist Bud. 07-00. 

9 Nicodemus, Apoc., ch. L 90. 
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have introduced races, and Invented 
names, that they may invest their ven- 
erated Sage with all the honore of 
lieraldry, in addition to the attributes of 
divinity.** 1 

15. When Buddha was about to go 
forth “ toadopt a religious life,” Mara 1 * 
appeared before bim, to tempt him. 4 

16. Mara said unto Buddha: “Go 
not forth to adopt a religious life, and 
in seven days thou shalt become an 
emperor of the world.” 4 * 

17. Buddha would not heed the 
words of the Evil One, and said to him: 
“ Get thee away from me.’' 8 

18. After Mara had left Buddha, 
“theskies rained flowers, and delici- 
ous odors pervaded the air.** 10 

19. Buddha fasted for a long 
period. 1 * 

20. Buddha, the Saviour, was bap- 
tized, and at this recorded water- 
baptism the Spirit of God was present; 
that is, not only the highest God, but 
also the “ Holy Ghost,” through whom 
the incarnation of Gautama Bud¬ 
dha is recorded to have been brought 
about by the descent of that Divine 
power upon the Virgin Maya. 14 

21. “On one occasion toward the 
end of his life on earth, Gautama Bud¬ 
dha is reported to have been trän *- 
flgured. When on a mountain in Cey¬ 
lon, Buddenly a flame of light de- 
scended upon him and encircled the 
crown of his head with a circle of 
light. The mount is called Pandava, 
or yellow-white color. It is said that 
* the glory of his person shone forth 
with double power,* that his body was 
‘glorious as a bright golden image,’ 
that he * shone as the brightness of the 
sun and moon,’ that bystanders ex- 
pressed their opinion, that he could 
not be ‘an every-day person,* or ‘a 


and introduced names, that they may 
invest their venerated Sage with all the 
honors of heraldry, in addition to the 
attributes of divinity.* 

15. When Jesus was about “ begin- 
ning to preach,’* the devil appeared be¬ 
fore him, to tempt him. 1 

16. The devil said to Jesus: If thou 
wilt fall down and worship me, I will 
give thee all the kingdoms of the 
world. 1 

17. Jesus would not heed the words 
of the Evil One, and said to him: “Get 
theebehind me, Satan.*** 

18. After the devil had left Jesus, 
“ angels came and ministered unto 
him.’*” 

19. Jesus fasted forty days and 
nights. ls 

20. Jesus was baptized by John in 
the river Jordan, at which time the 
Spirit of God was present; that is, not 
only the highest God, but also the 
“Holy Ghost,*’through whom the in- 
camation of Jesus is recorded to have 
been brought about, by the descent of 
that Divine power upon the Virgin 
Mary. 18 

21. On one occasion during his 
career on earth, Jesus is reported to 
have been transfigured: “Jesus taketh 
Peter, James, and John his brother, 
and bringeth them up into a high 
mountain apart. And was transflgurtd 
before them: and his face did sh ine as 
the sun, and his raiment as white as 
the light.** 14 


1 R. Spence Hardy, in Manual of Buddhism. 

• 8ee chap. xvil. 

• “ Mara" is the “Anthor of Evil,” the 
“ King of Death,” the “ God of the World of 
Pleaanre,” &c., 4. the Devil. (See Beel: 
Hist. Buddha, p. 86.) 

4 8ee ch. xix. 

• Matt iv. 1-18. 

• See ch. xix. 


T Matt iv. 8-19. 

* See ch. xix. 

• Luke, iv. 8. 

>• See ch. xix. 

“ Matt iv. 11. 

*• See ch. xix. 

>• Matt iv. 2. 

u Buneen : The Angel-Meeaiah, p. 46. 

*• Matt iii. 18-17. Matt xvit 1, t. 
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moxtal man,’ and that his body was 
divided into three 1 * * parts, from each of 
whicli a ray of light issued forth.”* 

22. * 4 Buddha performed great mir- 
acles for the good of mankind, and the 
legende concerning him are full of the 
greatest prodigies and wonders. ”• 

23. By prayers in the name of Bud¬ 
dha, his followers expect to receive the 
rewards of paradise.* 

24. When Buddha died and was 
buried, 44 * * the coverings of the body un- 
rolled themselves, and the lid of his 
coffln was opened by supernatural 
powers.”* 

25. Buddha ascended bodily to the 
celestial regions, when his mission on 
earth was fulfilled. 8 

26. Buddha is to come upon the 
earth again in the latter days, his mis¬ 
sion being to restore the world to Order 
and bappiness. 10 

27. Buddha is to be judge of the 
dead. 18 

28. Buddha is Alpha and Omega, 
without beginning or end, “the Su- 
preme Being, the Eternal One.*’ 14 

29. Buddha is represented as say- 
ing: 44 Let all the sins that were com- 
mitted in this world fall on me, that 
the world may be delivered.” 18 

30. Buddha said: 44 üide your good 
deeds, and confess before the world 
the sins you have committed.” 1 * 


22 . Jesus performed great miracles 
for the good of mankind, and tbe le¬ 
gende concerning him are full of the 
greatest prodigies and wonders. 4 

23. By prayers in the name of Jesus, 
his followers expect to receive the re¬ 
wards of paradise. 

24. When Jesus died and was 
buried, the coverings of his body were 
unroUed from off him, and his tomb 
was opened by supernatural powers. 8 

25. Jesus ascended bodily to the 
celestial regions, when his mission on 
earth was fulfilled.* 

26. Jesus is to come upon the earth 
again in the latter days, his mission be¬ 
ing to restore tbe world to Order and 
bappiness. 11 

27. Jesus is to be the Judge of the 
dead. 11 

28. Jesus is Alpha and Omega, 
without beginning or end, 11 the Su- 
preme Being, the Eternal One. 14 

29. Jesus is represented as the Sav- 
iour of mankind, and all sins that are 
com mitted in this world may fall on 
him, that the world may bedelivered. 18 

30. Jesus taught men to hide their 
good deeds,* 0 and to confess before the 
world the sins they had committed.* 1 


1 This has evidentiy an allasion to the Trin- 

ity. Buddha, ae an incamation of Vishxm, 

would be one god and yet three, three gods 
and yet one. (See the chapter on the Trinity.) 

9 See Bünseu's Angel-Messiah, p. 45, and 
Beal: Hist. Buddha, p. 177. 

Iamölichus, the great Neo-Platonic mystic , 

was at one time tramßgurtd. According to 
the report of his servants, ichUe in prayer to 
the gods, his body and clothes were changed 
to a beantifnl gold color, bat after he ceaaed 
from prayer, his body became as before. He 
then returned to the society of his followers. 
(Primitive Cuitnre, i. 186, 187.) 

* See ch. xxvii. 

* See that recorded in Matt. viii. 28-34. 

9 See ch. xxiii. 

* Bunsen’s Angel-Mess iah, p. 49. 

T See Matt xxviü. John, u. 

9 See chap. xxiii. 9 See Acts, i. 9-12. 

10 See ch. xxiv. 11 See Ibid. 

19 See ch. xxv. 19 Matt xvi.27; John, ▼. 22. 


i4 “ Baddha, the Angel-Messiah, was re- 
garded as the divinely chosen and incaraate 
messenger, the vicar of God, and God himaelf 
on earth." (Bansen : Tbe Angel-Messiah, p. 
88. See also, our chap. xxvi.) 

Rev. i. 8; xxii. 18. 

i« John, 1. 1. Titos, ii. 18. Romans, ix. 5. 
Acts, vil. 59, 60. 

1T Müller : Hist. Sanscrit Literatore, p. 80. 

19 This is according to Christian dogma: 

“ Jeans paid it all. 

All to him is auc, 

Nothing, eitber great or small, 
Romains for me to do.” 

19 Müller : Science of Religion, p. 28. 

99 “ Take heed that ye do not yonr alias 
before men, to be seen of them : otherwlse je 
have no reward of yoar father which is in 
heaven.” (Matt vi. 1.) 

1144 Confess yoar faalts one to another, and 
pray one for anotber, that ye may be healed." 
(James, v. 16.) 
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81. i * * 4 'Buddha was described as a 
superhuman Organ of light, to whom 
a superhuman organ of darkneas, Mara 
or Naga, the Evil Serpent, was op- 
posed.” 1 

83. Buddha came, not to destroy, 
but to fulfill, the law. He delighted in 
<( representing himself as a mere link in 
a long chain of eniightened teachers.” 4 

88. 44 One day Ananda, the disciple 
of Buddha, after a long walk in the 
country, meets with Mätangl, a woman 
of the low caste of the K&nd&las, near a 
well, and asks her forsome water. 8he 
teils him what ehe is, and that she 
must not come near him. But he re- 
pließ, ‘My sister, I ask not for tby 
caste or thy family, I ask only for a 
draught of water.’ She afterwards be* 
came a disciple of Buddha.” 1 

84. 44 According to Buddha, the mo- 
tive of all our actions should be pity or 
love for our neighbor.” 8 

85. Düring the early part of bis ca- 
reer as a teacher, 4 * Buddha went to 
the city of Benares, and there delivered 
a discourse, by which Eondanya, and 
afterwards four others, were induced 
to become his disciples. From that 
period, whenever he preached, multi- 
tudes of men and women embraced his 
doctrines.” 10 

86. Thoee who became disciples of 
Buddha were told that they must 44 re- 
nounce the world,” give up all their 
riches, and avow poverty. 18 

i Bansen : The Angel-Memi&h, pp. x. and 89. 

s “ That was the true light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.'* 
(John, 1. 9.) 

* Matt. iv. 1; Mark, i. 18; Luke, iv. 2. 

4 Müller: Science of Religion, p. 140. 

• Matt. v. 17. 

4 Müller : Science of Religion, p. 248. See 
also, Bunsen’a Angel-Meeaiah, pp. 47, 48, and 
Amberly’a Analysis, p. 886. 

7 John, iv. 1-11. 

Just as the Samaritan woman wondered that 

Jesus, a Jew, should ask drink of Aer, one of 

a nation with whom the Jews had no deallngs, 

so thls young Matangl warned Ananda of her 

caste, which rendered it unlawful for her to 

approach a monk. And as Jesus continued, 

neverthelees, to converse with the woman, so 

Ananda did not shrink from this outcast damsel. 

And as the disciples “ marvelled ** that Jesus 

•hould have conversed with this member of a 

despised race, so the recpectable Brahmans and 


81. Jesus was described as a super¬ 
human organ of light—"the Sun of 
Righteousnees” 8 —oppoeed by "the 
old Serpent,” the Satan, hinderer, or 
adversary. 8 

32. Jesus said:"Think not thatI 
am come to destroy the law, or the 
prophets: I am not oome to destroy, 
but to fulfill. ”• 

83. One day Jesus, after a long 
walk, cometh to the city of Samaria, 
and being wearied with his joumey, 
sat on a well While there, a woman 
of Samaria came to draw water, and 
Jesus said unto her: 44 give me to drink.” 
44 Tben said the woman unto him: How 
is it that thou, being a Jew, asketh drink 
of me, which am a woman of Samaria? 
For the Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans.” 1 

84. 44 Love your enemto, Mess them 
that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you.” 8 

85. Düring the early part of his 
career as a teacher, Jesus went to the 
city of Capemaum, and there delivered 
a discourse. It was at this time that 
four fishermen were induced to become 
his disciples. 11 * * From that period, when¬ 
ever he preached, multitudes of men 
and women embraced his doctrines. 18 

86 . Those who became disciples of 
Jesus were told that they must renounce 
the world, give up all their riches, and 
avow poverty. 14 * * * 

bouaeholders who adhered to Brahmaalam were 
scandalised to leara that the young Matangl 
had been admitted to tbe Order of mestflcants. 

9 Müller: Religion of Science, p. 248. 

4 Matt. v. 44. 

14 Hardy : Rastern Monachism, p. 6. 

» See Matt. iv. 18-25. 

11 "And there followed him great mulütudea 
of people." (Matt iv. 25.) 

14 Hardy: Rastern Monachism, pp. 6 and 82 
et eeq. 

While at Rajageiha Buddha called together 
his followers and addreased them at aome 
length on the meana requisite for Buddhist 
salvatlon. This sennon was summed np in the 
celebrated verse : 

“ To cease from all sin, 

To get vfrtue, 

To cleanae one’aown heart— 

This i? the religion of the Buddhas." 

—(ßhya David’« Buddha, p. 82.) 

See Matt. vUi. 19, 20; xvi. 25-28. 
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87. It is recorded in the “ Sacred 
Canon ” of the Buddhists that the mul- 
titudes “ required a sign ” from Buddha 
4 * that they might believe.” 1 

88 . When Buddha’s time on earth 
was about coming to a close, he, “ fore- 
seeing the things that would happen in 
futnre times,” said to his disciple An- 
anda: “ Ananda, when I am gone, you 
must not think there isno Buddha; the 
dücourses I havs delivered, and the pre- 
eepts I have enjoined, must be my suc- 
cessors, or representalives, and be to you 
aa Buddha.”* 

89. In the Buddhist Somadeva, is to 
be found the following: “To give 
away our riches is considered the most 
difflcult virtue in the worid; he who 
gives away his riches is like a man who 
gives away his life: for our very life 
seems to cling to our riches. But Bud¬ 
dha, when his mind was moved by 
pity, gute hü Ufe like grass, for the sake 
of others; why should we think of 
miserable riches 1 By this exalted vir- 

' tue, Buddha, when he was freed from 
all desires, and had obtained divine 
knowledge, attained unto Buddhahood. 
Therefore let a wise man, after he has 
tumed away his desires from all pleas- 
uree, do good to all beings, even unto 
aacrihcing his own life, that thus he 
may attain to true knowledge.”* 

40. Buddha’s aim was to establish 


i Müller : Science of Religion, p. 27. 

* Hardy : Rastern Monachism, p. 280. 

“ Qantama Buddha Is said to have an- 
noonced to bis dlsclples that the time of his 
departnre had oome : * Arise, let ns go hence, 
my Urne is come.’ Turned toward the Rast 
and wlth folded arms be prayed to the highest 
spirlt who inhabits the region of pnrest light, 
to Maha-Brahma, to the king ln heaven, to 
Devaraja, who from his throne looked down on 
Oaatama, and appeared to him ln a seif-chosen 
Personality.” (Bnnsen : The Angel-Meeslah. 
Compare with Matt. xxvi. 30-47.) 

* “ Then certain of the scribes and Phar- 
isees answered, saying, Master, we would see 
a sign from thee.” (Matt xii. 88.) 

« See Matt. xxiY; Mark, viii. 81; Luke, ix. 

18 . 

* Mark, xrvill. 18-20. 

Buddha at one time said to his dlsclples: 
“Go ye now, and preach the most exccllent 
law, expounding every point thereof, and un- 


37. It is recorded in the “Sacred 
Canon ” of the Christians that the mul- 
titudes required a sign from Jesus that 
they might believe.* 

88 . When Jesus’ time on earth was 
about coming to a close, he told of the 
things that would happen in future 
times, 4 and said unto his disciples: 
“ Go ye therefore, and teachall nations, 
teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you; 
and, lo, I am with you alway, even un¬ 
to the end of the worid.”* 

89. “And behold, one came and 
said unto him, Good Master, what 
good thing sball I do, that I may have 
eternal life? . . . Jesus said unto him, 
If thou wilt be perfect, go and seil that 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and 
come and follow me.” 1 “ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rustdoth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal: 
But lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rast 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal.”* 


40. M From that time Jesus began 


foldtng it uith care and attention in all its 
bearings and particulara. Rxplain the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end of the law, to 
all men without exceptlon; let erery thing 
respecting it be made publicly known and 
bronght to the broad day light.’’ (Rhys David’* 
Buddhism, p. 66,66.) 

When Buddha, just before hi* death, took 
his last formal farewell of his assembled fol- 
lower*, he said unto them: “ Oh mendicante. 
thoroughly learn, and practlce, and perfect, 
and spread abroad the law thought out and 
reYealed by me, in order that this religion of 
mine may last long, and be perpetuated for 
the good and happiness of the great mul ti¬ 
tudes, out of pity for the worid, to the adran- 
tage and proeperity of gods and men.*' (Ibid. 
p. 172.) 

• Müller: Science of Religion, p. 944. 

’ Matt. xix. 16-21. 

• Matt. Ti. 19, 20. 
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a “Religious Kingdom,” a 44 Kingdom 
€f Heaven.” 1 * * 

41. Buddha said: “I now desire to 
tum the wheel of the excellent law.* 
For this purpose am I golng to the city 
of Benares, 4 to give light to those en- 
ahrouded in darkness, and to open the 
gate of Immortality to man.”* 

42. Buddha said: “Though the 
heavens were to fall to earth, and the 
great world be swallowed up and pass 
away: Though Mount Sumera were to 
crack to pieces, and the great ocean be 
dried up, yet, Ananda, be assured, the 
words of Buddha are true. ”* 

43. Buddha said: 44 * * * * There is no pas- 
sion more violent than voluptuous- 
ness. Happily there is but one such 
Passion. If there were two, not a man 
in the whole universe could follow the 
truth.” “Bewareof fixiog your eyes 
upon women. If you find yourself in 
their Company, let it be as though you 
were not present. If you speak with 
them, guard well your hearts.” 10 

44. Buddha said: “ A wise man 
should avoid married life as if it were 


to preach, and to say, Repent: for ths 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.”* 

41. Jesus, after his temptation by 
the devil, began to establish the domin- 
ion of his religion, and he went for 
this purpose to the city of Capemaum. 
44 The people which sat in darkness saw 
great light, and to them which sat in 
the region und shadow of dealh, light 
is Sprung up.”* 

42. 41 The law was given by Moses, 
but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.”* 

‘ ‘ Verüy I say unto you . . . heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but mg word» 
shaü not pass away.** 9 

43. Jesus said: 4 ‘ Ye have heard 
that it was said by them of old time. 
Thou shalt not commit adultery: But 
I say unto you, that whosoever looketh 
on a woman to lust after her, hath com- 
mitted adultery with her already in his 
heart.” 11 


44 44 It is good for a man not to 
touch a woman,” 44 but if they cannot 


1 Beal: Hist. Buddha, p. x. noU. 

»Matt iv. 17. 

• i. to establish the dominion of relig¬ 
ion. (See Beal: p. 244, not*.) 

4 The Jerusalem, the Rome, or the Mecca 

of India. 

This celebrated citj of Benares, which has 

a population of 200.000, ont of which at least 
25,000 are Brahmans, was probably one of the 
first to acquire a fame for sanctity, and it has 
always maintained its reputation as the most 

sacred spot in all India. Here, in this fortress 
of Hindooism, Brahmanlsm displays itself in all 
its plentitode and power. Here the degrding 

eflect of idolatry is visibly demonstrated as it is 
nowhere eise except ln the extreme sonthof In¬ 
dia. Here, temples, Idols, and symbols, sacred 
welle, springs, and pools, are multiplied beyond 
all calculation. Here every particleof groundis 

believed to be hallowed, and the very air holy. 
The nnmber of temples is at least two thou- 
■and, not counting innumerable smaller shrines. 
In the principal temple of Siva, called Visves- 
vara, are collected in one spot several thousand 
Idols and symbols, the whole number scattered 
throoghoot the city, being, it is thought, at 
least half a million. 

Benares, indeed, mast always be regarded 


as the Hlndoo's Jerusalem. The desire of a 
pious man's life is to accomplish at leastone 
pilgrimage to what he regards as a portion of 
heaven let down upon earth; and if he can 
die within the holy Circuit of the Pancakosi 
Stretching with a radius of ten miles around 
the city—nay, if any human being die there, 
be he Asiatic or European—no previoualy incur- 
red guilt, however heinous, can prevent his 
attainment of celestial büss. 

• Beal: Hist. Buddha, p. 245. 

• Matt iv. 18-17. 

7 Beal: Hist Buddha, p. 11. 

•John, i. 17. 

• Luke, xxi. 82, 88. 

14 Prag. Relig. Ideas, voL i. p. 228. 

»» Matt v. 27, 28. 

On one occaeion Buddha preached a sermon 
on the five senses and the heart (which he 
regarded as a sixth organ of sense), which 
pertained to guarding against the passion of 
lust. Rhys Davids, who, in speaking of thi» 
sermon, says: “ One may pause and wondsr 
at flnding such a sermon preached so early in 
the history of the world—more than 400 years 
beforo the rise of Christianity—and among a 
people who have long been thought peculiarly 
idolatrous and sensual.” (Buddhiam, p. 00.) 
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a Imming pit of live coals. One who 
Ib not able to live in a state of celibacy 
flhonld not commit adultery.” 1 

45 . “Buddhism is convinced that if 
a man reaps sorrow, disappoi atmen t, 
pain, he himself, and no other, must at 
■ome time have sown folly, error, sin; 
And if not in this life then in some 
former birth. ”* 

46 . Buddha knew the thoughts of 
others: * * By directing his mind to the 
thoughts of others, he c&n know the 
thoughts of all beings.” 1 

47. ln the Somadeva a story is re¬ 
lated of a Buddhist ascetic whose eye 
olfended him, he therefore plucked it 
out, and cast it away. 1 * 

48 . When Buddha was about to be- 
eome an ascetic, and when riding on 
the horse “Kantako,” his path was 
strewn with flowers, thrown there by 
Dev as. 9 * 


contain let them marry, for it is better 
to marry than to bum.” “ To avoid 
fomication, let every man have his 
own wife and let every woman have 
her own husband.”* 

45. “ And as Jesus passed by, he 
saw a man which was blind from hü 
birth. And his disciples asked him, 
saying, Master, who did sin, this man, 
or his parents, that he was born 
blind.” 4 * * * 

46. Jesus knew the thoughts of 
others. By directing his mind to 
the thoughts of others, he knew the 
thoughts of all beings.* 

47. It is related in the New Testa¬ 
ment that Jesus said: “ If thy right eye 
offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it 
from thee.” 8 

48. When Jesus was entering Jeru¬ 
salem, riding on an ass, his path was 
strewn with palm branches, thrown 
there by the multitude. 19 


Never were devotees of any creed or faith as fast bound in its 
thr&ldom as are the disciples of Gautama Buddha. For nearly two 
thousand four hundred years it has been the established religion of 
Burmah, Siam, Laos, Pega, Cambodia, Thibet, Japan, Tartary, Cey¬ 
lon and Loo-Choo, and inany neighboring islands, beeide about 
two-thirds of China and a large portion of Siberia; and at the pres¬ 
ent day no inconsiderable number of the simple peasantry of 
Swedish Lapland are found among its firm adherents . 11 


1 Ehys Davids' Buddhism, p. 188. 

* L Corinth. vii. 1-7. 

* Rhys Davids' Buddhism, p. 108. 

8 John, ix. 1, 2. 

This is the doctrine of transmigr&tion clearly 

taoght. If this man was born blind, as pun- 

ishment for some ein committed by him, this 
sin mast have been committed in some former 
birth. 

8 Bardy : Buddhist Legends, p. 181. 

* See the story of his conversation with the 
woman of Samaria. (John, iv. 1.) And with 
the woman who was cured of the “ bloody 
tarne." (Katt. ix. 20.) 

v Mflller: Science of Religion, p. 245. 

8 Matt. v. 20. 

9 Hardy: Buddhist Legends, p. 184. 

18 Matt. xxi. 1-0. 

Bacchus rode in a triumphal processlon, 
on approaching the city of Thsöes. “ Pan¬ 
thern, the king, who bad no respect for the 
mw wonhip (Institut**! by Bacchus) forbads 


its rites to be performed. Bot when it was 
known that Bacchus was advancing, men and 
women, bat chiefiy the latter, young and old, 
ponred forth to meet him and to join his tri¬ 
umphal march. . . . It was in vain Pan- 
thens remonstrated, commauded and threat- 
ened. * Go,' said he to his attendants, ‘ seixe 
this vagabond leader of the rout and bring 
him to me. I will eoon make him confess 
his faise Claim of heavenly parentage and re- 
nounce his connterfeit worship.’" (Bulflnch : 
Age of Fable, p. 222. Compare with Matt, 
xxvi.; Luke, xxii.; John xviii.) 

11 “ There are few names among the men of 
the Weit, that stand forth as saliently as 
Gotama Buddha, in the anuals of tho Bast, 
In iittle more than two centnries from his de- 
cease the System be established had spread 
throughout the whole of India, overcoming 
Opposition the most formidable, and binding 
together the most discordant elements ; and 
at the present moment Buddhism is the pro- 
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“Well authenticated records establißli indisputably t'Ae facta, 
that together with a noble physique, superior mental endowments, 
and high moral excellence, there were found in Buddha a purity of 
life, sanctity of character, and simple integrity of purpoee, that com- 
mended themselves to all brought under his influence. Even 
at this distant day, one cannot listen with tearless eyes to the touch- 
ing details of his pure, earnest life, and patient endurance under 
contradiction, often fierce persecution for those he sought to 
benefit. Altogether he seems to have been one of those remarkable 
examples, of genius and virtue occasionally met with, unaccountably 
superior to the age and nation that produced them. 

There is no reason to believe that he ever arrogated to himself 
any higher authority than that of a teacher of religion, but, as in 
modern factione, there were readily found among his followers 
those who carried his peculiar tenets much further than their 
founder. These, not content with lauding during his life-time the 
noble deeds of their teacher, exalted him, within a quarter of a 
Century after his death, to a place among their deities—worshiping 
as a God one they had known only as a simple-hearted, earnest, 
truth-seeking philanthropist . 1 

This worship was at first but the natural upgushing of the ven- 
eration and love Gau tarn a had inspired during his noble life, and 
his sorrowing disciples, mouming over the desolation his death had 
occasioned, turned for consolation to the theory that he still lived. 

Those who had known him in life cherished his name as the 
very synonym of all that was generous and good, and it required 
but a step to exalt him to divine honors ; and so it was that Gauta- 
ma Buddha became a God, and continues to be worshiped as such. 

For more than forty years Gantama thus dwelt among his fol¬ 
lowers, instructing them daily in the sacred law, and laying dowrn 


ralllng religion, nndsr various modifications, 
of Tibet, Nepal, SUm, Burma, Japan, and 
Sonth Ceylon ; and in China it has a poeiiion 
of at least equal prominence with its two 
great rivals, Confncianism and Taouism. A 
long time its influence extended throoghont 
nearly tliree-fourths of Asia ; from the eteppes 
of Tartary to the palm groves of Ceylon, and 
from the vale of Cashmere to the isles of 
Japan." (R. Spence Hardy : Buddhist Leg. 
p. xi.) 

i "Gantama was very early regarded as 
omniscient, and absolntely sinless. His per¬ 
fect wlsdom is deciared by the ancient epithet 
of Scmwia-mmbuddha, 4 the Completely Kn- 
ligbtened Onefound at the commencement 


of every Pali text; and at the present day, 
in Ceylon, the nsnal way in which Gantama 
is styled is 8arwajnan-wahanse , 4 the Venerable 
Omni seien t One.' From his perfect wisdom, 
according to Buddhist belief, his sinlessness 
t Dould foüow as a matter qf course. He was 
the first and the greatest of the Arahats. As 
a eonsequence qf this doctrine the belief soon 
sprang np that he could not have been, that 
he was not, bora as ordinary men are; that 
he had no earthly father; that he descended 
of his own accord into his mother's womb 
from his throne in heaven; and that he gavo 
nnmistakable signs, lmmediately after his birth 
of his high character and of his futnre g rea t ! 
ness." (Rhys Davids' Buddhlsm, p. lflftj 
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many rules for their guidance wlien he should be no longer with 
them . 1 

He lived in a style the most simple and unostentatious, bore un- 
complainingly the weariness aud privations incident to the many 
long journeys made for the propagation of the new faith ; and per 
fonned countless deeds of love and mercy. 

When the time came for him to be perfected, he directed his 
followere no longer to reinain together, but to go out in Companies, 
and proclaim the doctrines lie had taught them, found schools and 
monasteries, build temples, and perform acts of charity, that they 
might ‘ obtain ment,’ and gain access to the blessed shade of Nigban, 
which he told them he was about to enter, and where they believe 
he has now reposed more than two thonsand years.” 

To the pious Buddhist it seems irreverent to speak of Gautama 
by his mere ordinary and human name, aud he makes use therefore, 
of one of those numerous epithets which are used only of the Bud¬ 
dha, “ the Enlightened One.” Such are Sah/ar&inha , “ the Lion of 
the Tribeof Sakya Sakyarmuni , “ the Sakya Sage Sugata , “ the 
Happy One ;” Sattha , “ the Teacher Jina, “ the Conqueror 
Bhagavad , “ the Blessed One Lofoirnatha , “ the Lord of the 
World;” Sarvajna , “the Omniscient One;” Dharmarraja, “the 
Kling of Kighteousness;” he is also called “ the Author of Happi- 
ness,” “ the Possessor of All,” “ the Supreme Being,” “ the Eternal 
One,” “ the Dispeller of Pain and Trouble,” “ the Guardian of the 
Universe,” “ the Emblem of Mercy,” “ the Saviour of the World,” 
“ the Great Physician,” “ the God among Gods,” “ the Anointed ” 
or “ the Christ,” “ the Messiah,” “ the Only-Begotten,” “ the 
Heaven-Descended Mortal,” “the Way of Life, and of Immortal- 
ity,” &c.* 

At no time did Buddha receive his knowledge from a human 


1 Gautama Buddha left behLnd him no writ- 
ten worka, but the Buddhiets believe that he 
eomposed worka which his immediate disciplea 
learned by heart in his life-time, and which 
wer« handed down by mcmory in their original 
■täte until they were committed to writing. 
This ia not impossible: it ia known that the 
V*dat were handed down in thia manner for 
many hundreda of yeora, and none would now 
diapnte the enormoua powere of memory to 
which Indian prieata and monka attained, 
when written booka were not invented, or only 
uaed aa helpa to memory. Even though they 
are well acquainted with writing, the monks 
In Ceylon do not uae booka in their reiigioua 
aervicea, but, repcat, for instance, the whole 
at the Potimokkha on Upoaatha (Sabbath) 


daya by heart. (See Bhya Davide’ Buddniam, 
pp. 9, 10.) 

1 Compare thia with the namea, title«, and 
charactera given to Jeane. He ia called the 
“ Deliverer,” (Acta, vii. 85); the “ First Be- 
gotten” (Rev. i. 5); “God bleaaed forover” 
(Born. ix. 5); the “Holy One“ (Luke, iv. 84; 
Acta. iii. 14); the “King Everlaating” (Luke, 
L 88); “King of Kinga” (Bev. xvü. 14); 
“Lamb of God“ (John, i. 29, 86); “Lord of 
Glory” (I. Cor. ii. 8); “ilord of Lorda” (Bev. 
xvii. 14); “Lion of the tribe of Judah“ (Rev. 
v. ß); “Maker and Preeerver of all thinga“ 
(John, i. 3, 10; I. Cor. viii. 6; Col. i. 16); 
“ Prince of Peace “ (Isai. ix. 6j; “ Redeemer,“ 
“Saviour,“ “Mediator,“ “Word,“ Ac., Ac. 
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source, tliat iß, from flesli and blood. His ßonrce was the power of 
his divine wisdom, the spiritaal power of Maya, wkieh he already 
posse88ed before his incarnation. 1t was by tliis divine power, 
which is also called the “ Holy Ghost,” that he became the Saviour, 
the Kung-teng, the Anointed or Messiah, to whom propbecies had 
pointed. Buddha was regarded as the supernatural light of tlie 
world ; and this world to which he came was his own, his poeses- 
sion, for he is styled: “ The Lord of the World.”* 

“Gantama Buddha taught that all men are brothers* that 
charity ought to bo extended to all, even to enemies; that men 
ought to love truth and bäte the lie; that good works ought not be 
done opcnly, but ratlier in ßecret; that the dangers of riches are to 
be avoidcd ; that rnan’s highest aim ought to be purity in thought, 
word and deed, since the higher beings are pure, whosö nature is 
akin to that of man.”* 

“ Sakya-Muni healed the sick, performed miracles and tanght 
his doctrines to the poor. He selected his first disoiples among lay¬ 
men, and even two women, the mother and wife of his first convert, 
the sick Yasa, became his followers. He subjected himself to the 
religious obligations imposed by the recognized authorities, avoided 
ßtrife, and illustratod his doctrines by his life.” 4 

It is said that eighty thousand followers of Buddha went forth 
from Hindostan, as missionaries to other lands; and the traditions 
of various countries are full of legcnds concerning tlieir benevo- 
lence, holiness, aud miraculous power. His religion has never been 
propagated by the sword. It has been effected entirely by the in- 
fluence of peaceable and persevering devotees. 1 The era of the 
Siamese is the death of Buddha. In Ceylon, they dato from the in- 
troduction of his religion into their island. It is anpposed to be 
more extensively adopted than any religion that ever existed. Its 
votaries are computed at four linndred millions; more than one- 
third of the whole human race.* 

Tliere is mach contradiction among writers concerning the dato 


1 Bansen : The Angel-Meeaiah, p. 41. 

* “ He joined to hl« gifte m a thinkor a pro- 
phetic ardor and miseionary «eal which 
prompted him to popularize his doctrine, and 
to preach to all without exception, men and 
women, high and low, ignorant and learned 
alike.” (Rh ja Davide’ Bnddhlem, p. 58.) 

1 Bansen : The Angel-Meseiah, p. 45. 

« Ibid. p. 46. 

• “ The encceae of Bnddhiam woa in great 
perl dne to the reverence the Buddha inaplred 
ty hi« own personal character. He practiced 
honeeiljr what he preached enthuelasticallj. 


He wae ai&cere, energetic, earneet, aelf-eacri- 
flcing, and devont Adherente gathered In 
thonrands aroond the peraon of the oonaietent 
prcacher, and the Bnddha himself became the 
real centre of Bnddhlem.” (Williame’ Hindu* 
ism, p. 102.) 

* “ It maj be eaid to be the prerailing re* 
llglon of the world. Ite adherente are eetimat xl 
at four hundred millions, more than a thlrd of 
the human race.” (Chambers « Xncydo., an. 
“ Baddhlezn.” See also, Bornen’s Angel-Hee* 
•iah, p. 851.) 
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of the Buddhist religion. This oonfusiou arises from the fact thafc 
there are several Buddhas, 1 objccte of worship; because the word 
i8 uot anazne, but a title, signifying an extraordinary degree of holi- 
nee8. Those who have examined the subject most deeply havo 
geuerally agreed that Buddha Sakai, from whom the religion takes 
its name, must have been a real, historical personage, wlio appeared 
many centuries before the time assigncd for the birth of Christ 
Jesus.” There are many things to confirm this supposition. In 
Borne portions of India, his religion appears to have Üourished for a 
long time side by side with that of the Brahmans. This is shown by 
the existence of many ancient temples, some of them cut in subter- 
ranean rock, with an immensity of labor, which it must have re- 
quired a long period to accomplish. In those old temples, his stat- 
ues represent him with hair knotted all over his liead, which was a 
very ancient custom with tho anchorites of Hindostan, before the 
practico of shaving the dead was introduced among their devotees.* 
His religion is also mentioned in one of the very ancient epio 
poems of India. The severity of the persecution indicates that their 
numbers and influence bad became formidable to the Brahmans, 
who had everything to fear from a sect which abolished hereditary 
priesthood, and allowed the holy of all castes to become teachers. 4 

It may be observed that in speaking of the pre-existence of Bud¬ 
dha in heaven—his birth of a virgin—the songs of the angels at 
his birth—his recognition as a divine cliild—his disputation with 
the doctors—his temptation in the wildemess—his transfiguration 
on the Mount—his life of preaching and working miracles—and 
finally, hisascenBion into heaven, we referred to Prof. Samuel Beal’s 
“History of Buddha,” as one of our authorities. This work is 
simply a translation of the “ Fo-penrhing made by Professor Beal 
from a Chinese copy, in the “ Indian Office Library.” 


* It ahonld be undentood that the Baddha of 
thla chaptor, and ln fact, the Baddha of tAie 
work, is Oautama Baddha, the Sakya Prlnce. 
Aocording to Buddhist belief there have been 
many different Buddhas on earth. The name* 
at twenty-four of the Buddhas who appeared 
prevtous to Oautama have been hauded down 
to ns. Hie Buddhavama or " History of the 
Buddhas," gives the lives of all the previous 
Buddhas before oommencing the acconut of 
Qantama hlmself. (See Bhys Davids' Bodd- 
hism, pp. 179,180.) 

* M lhe dato nsoally fixed for Baddha's 
dealh Is HB n. o. Whether this preclse year 
for one of the g ra u test epochs in the religious 
history of the hnman race can be accepted is 
Sanhtfnl, bat it is tolerably oertain that Bodd- 


hlam arose In Behar and Eastern Hindostan 
about flvs centuries b. o.; and that it epread 
with great rapidity, not by force of arme, or 
coer&onqfany Und , llke Mnhammedaniem, but 
by the eheer pereuasivenese of Ha doctrines." 
(Monier Williams* Hlndulam, p. VB.) 

• “ Of the high antlqulty of Buddhism there 
Is mach collateral as well as direct evidence— 
evidence that neither interneclne nor forelgn 
atrife, not even religious persecntlon, has been 
able to destroy. . . . Witnesa the glgmntlc 
Images In the cavee of Bephanta, near Bombay 
and those of Ltngl Sara, in tho inferior of 
Java, all of which an known to have been in 
existence at least four centuries prior to our 
Lord's advent” (The lfammoth Bellgion.) 

4 Bunaen's Angel-Mesalah, p. 950. 
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Now, in regard to the antiquity of tbis work, we wSH qnote tbo 
words of the translator in speaking on this snbjeot. 

First, he says: 

We knoto (hat the Fb-pen-Xing wu trandated into Chinese from Sonterit (Ute 
sndent longuago of Hindoitan) so early aa the eleventh year of the reign of 
Wing-ping (Ming-ti), of the Han dynasty, i. *., 69 or 70 jl d. We may t Ihm** 
fort, eqfely suppoee that ihs original work was in eireulation in lndia/or eome Uno 
preoioue to this data” 1 

Again, he says: 

" There can be no doubt that the present work (£ e. the Fo-pen-hing, or Hist 
of Bnddha) contains as a woof (so to speak) some of the earliest rerses (G&thas) 
in which tbo History of Buddha was sung, long btfore the work itseffwa» psnnsd. 

These G&thas were evidently composed in different Prakrit forma (during a 
period of diBintcgration) btfore the mors modern type of Sanserit was fixed by the 
rules of Punini, and the populär epics of the M&habharata and the Ramftyana.’** 

Again, in speaking of the points of resemblance in the liistory 
of Buddha and Jesus, he says: 

" These points of agreement with the Gospel narrative natnndly arouse 
curiosity and require explanation. If we could prove that they (the legende 
related of Buddha) were unknown in the East for sozne oentnries öfter Christ 
tho explanation would be easy. But aÜ the endenee wo kam goto to prom the 
COntrary . 

It would be a natural infcrence that roany of the evonts in the legend of 
Buddha were borrowed from the Apocryphal Gospels, if we were quite certain 
that ihcse Apocryphal Gospels had not borrowed from it How then maj we 
oxplain tbo matter f It would be better at onco to say ibat in onr present state 
of knowlcdge there is no completo explanation to off er.*** 

Thero certainly is no “ complete explanation ” to be offered by 
ono wlio attempts to uphold the historical accnracy of the New 
Testament. Tlie “ Dovil ” aud “ Type ” theories having vankhed, 
like all theories bnilt on sand, nothing now remains for the honest 
man to do but acknowledge the truth, which is, that the history qf 
Jesus of Nazareth as related in the hooks qf the New Testament, 
is simply a oopy of that of Buddha, with a mvxtwre qf mythology 
borrowed from other nations. Emest de Bansen almost acknowl- 
edges this when hc says: 

** With tbo remarkable exceptlon of the death of Jesus on the cross, and ot 
the doctrine of ntonement by vicarious suffering, which is abeolutely excluded 
by Buddhlstn, tho moet andent of the Buddhistio recorda known to us contain 
Statements about the life and the doctrines of Gsutama Buddha which cor- 
respond in a remarkable m&nner, and impossibly by tnere ehanee, with the tra- 
ditions recorded in tho Gospels about tho life and doctrines of Jesus Christ 
It is still moro stränge that these Buddhistic legends about Gautama ae the Angel- 
Meeeiah refer to a doctrine which we find only in the Epistles of Paul and in the 


1 Best : Hist Buddha, p. tL 


• Ibid. pp. x. and xL 


• Ibld. pp. tili., Ix. and not*. 
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fborth Gospel This can be explained by the aasumption of a common souroe 
of revelation; bot then the aerioua question must be conalttored, why the 
doctrine of the Angel-Mesaiah, snpposing it to have been revealed, and which we 
find In the East and in the West, is not contained in any of tho Script urea of tho 
Old Testament which can possibly have been written before the Babylonlan 
OaptWity, nor In the first three Gospels» Can the tywiematio keeping-back cf 
emential trutk be attnbuted to Chd or to man?” 1 

Beeide the worx referred to above as being translated by Prof. 
Beal, there ia another copy originally compoeed in yerse. This 
was translated by the learned Fonceau, who gives it an antiqnily of 
#t oo thousand years , “ althongh the original treatise must be attrib- 
nted to an earlier date .” 1 

In regard to the teacliings of Buddha, which oorreepond so strik- 
ingly with thoee of Jesus, Prof. Bhys Davids, says; 

“ With regard to Gautama’s teachiifg we have more reliable authority than 
we have with regard to bis life. It is true that none of the books of the Three 
Pitakas can at present be satisfactorUy traced back before the Council of Asoka, 
bald at Patna, about 260 b. c., tbat is to say, at least one hundred and thirty 
years after the deatb of tbe teacher; but they undoubtedly oontain a great 
deal of much older matter.”* 

Prof. Max Müller says: 

“Between the languago of Buddha and bis disciples, and the langusga 
of Christ and bis apostles, there are stränge coincidcnces. Even some of the 
Buddhist legende and parables sound as if taken from the New Testament; 
A ough we know Aal mang cf (hem exieted before As begtnning cf the Christian 
M ha** 

Just as m&ny of the myths related of the Hindoo Saviour 
Orishna were previously current regarding some of the Yedie gods, 
so likewise, many of the myths previoudy current regarding the 
god SumanOy worshiped both on Adam’s peak, and at the cavo of 
Dambnlla, teere added to the Buddha wytKS Much of the legend 
which was transferred to the Buddha, had previouely existed, and 
had dustered around the idea of a Chakrawarti .* Thus we see 
that the legend of Ohrist Buddha, as with the legend of Christ 
Jesus, existed before hie time . 1 


> Bnnsen's Angel-Mcsslsh, p. 60. 

• Qnoted by Prof. Beal: Hist. Buddha, p. 
VW. 

• Bhys Darlda' Bnddhlsm, p. 81 

• Sdenco of Beligion, p. Sil 

• Bhys Davids’ Bnddhlsm. 

• Ibid. p. 184. 

“Itissorprialng," says Bhys Davids, 41 that, 
Sfcs Bomnne worshtping Augnstns, or Grebks 
addiny ths gknr of tho sun-myth to Ihe glory 
Cf Alexander, tho Indians shoold have foemod 


an ideal of thoirChakravarti,and trdhsferred to 
this new ideal many of the dlmly secred and 
half nnderstood traits of the Vedic heroee f Is 
it snrpriskig that the Bnddhists shoold have 
foond It edlfying to rsoognlse ln iMr hero ihe 
Chakravarti of Blghtenosnass, and that ths 
•tocy of the Bndflha shoold be tinged with the 
oolarlnf of thoee Chskravaitft myths f* (|bM. 
p. CCS.) 

»In Chspter xxxlx n we shall tipiato tha 
oripfat qf tbsae myths. 



We have eetabliahed the faot then— and no man oanproduce 
better avthoritie *—that Baddlia and Buddhism, which correspond 
in such a remarkable mann er with Jeans and Christi anity, were 
long anterior to the Christian era. Now, as Emest de Bansen says, 
this remarkable similarity in the histories of the fonnden and their 
religion, could not possibly happen by chance. 

Whenever two religious or legcndary histories of mythological 
person agefe resetnble each other so completely as do the histories 
and teachingsof Bnddha and Jesus, the older must be the parent, 
and the younger the child. We must therefore conclude that, 
sinco the liistoiy of Buddha and Buddhism is very mach older than 
that of Jesus and Christianity, tlie Christians are incontestably 
eiiher mctariam or jplagiariaU of ths rdigion ofthe Buddhht s. 



CHAPTER XXX. 


THE EÜCHARI8T OB LOBD’s SUPPER. 

We are informed by the Matthew narrator that when Jesus was 
eating his last suppcr witb the disciples, 

“ He took bread and blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to the diaciplea, and 
nid, Take, eat, this is my body. And he took the cup, and gave thanka, and 
gave it to them, saying, drink ye all of it, for this is my blood of the New Testa¬ 
ment, which is shed for many for the remission of sins.” 1 

According to Christian belief, Jesus vnstituted this u Sacra- 
ment”' —as it is called—and it was observed by the primitive 
Christians, as he had enjoined them; but we shall find that this 
breaking of bread, and drinking of wine,— eupposed tobe the body 
and blood of a god !*—is simply another piece of Paganism imbibed 
by the Christians. 

The Euchajriet was institnted many hundreds of years before 
the time assigned for the birth of Christ Jesus. Cicero, the great- 
est orator of Rome, and one of the most illustrious of her States- 
men, bora in the year 106 b. o., mentions it in his works, and 
wonders at the strangeness of the rite. “ How can a man be so stu¬ 
pid,” says he, “ as to imagine that which he eats to be a God ?” 
There had been an esoteric meaning attached to it from the first 
establishment of the mysteries among the Pagans, and the Euchar- 
istia is one of the oldest rites of antiquity. 

The adherents of the Grand Lama in Thibet and Tartary offer 
to their god a sacrainent of bread and wine' 


> Matt xxvi. 30. See also, Mark, xiv. 22. 

* At the headlng of the chapters named in 
the above note may be seen the words : “ Jesoa 
keepeth the rassover(and) inetituteth the Lord's 
Supper.'' 

• According to the Boman Christians, the 
Eucharist is the natural body and blood of 
Christ Jesus verl et realiter , but the Protestant 
sophistlcally explains away theee two plain 
words verily and indeeä, and by the grossest 
abuse of language, makes them to mean tpirU. 
uaüy by groce and qflcacy. “ In the sacrainent 

20 


of the altar," says the Protestant diyine, “ is 
the natural body and blood of Christ verl st 
realiter , verily and indeed, If you take theao 
terms for epiritually by groce and qffleaey ; but 
if you mean really and indeed, so that thereby 
you would include a lively and movable body 
under the form of bread and wine, then in 
that sense it is not Christ's body in the sacra- 
ment really and indeed.” 

« See Inman'a Ancient Faiths, vol. U. p. 908, 
and Anacalypsis, L 282. 
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P. Andrada La Crozius, a French missionary, and one of the 
first Christians who went to Nepaul and Thibet, says in his “His- 
tory of India 

“ Their Grand Lama celebrates a species of sacriflce with bread and vrine, in 
which, after taking a small quantity himself, he distributes the rest among the 
Lamas present at this ceremony .” 1 

In certain rites both in the Indian and the Parsee religions, the 
devotees drink the jnice of the Soma, or Haoma plant. They con- 
sider it a god as well as a plant, just as the wine of the Christian 
sacrament is considered both the juice of the grape, and the blood 
of the Redeemer.* Says Mr. Baring-Gould : 

“ Among the ancient Hindoos, Soma was a chief deity; he is called * the 
Giver of Life and of health,’ the ‘ Protector,’ he who is 1 the Guide to Immortality.* 
He became incarnate among men, was taken by them and slain, and brayed in 
a mortar. But he rose in flame to heaven, to be the * Benefactor of the World,* 
and the * Mediator between God and Man. * Through communion with him in his 
sacritice, man, (who partook of this god), has an assurance of immortality, for by 
ibat sacrament he obtains union with his divinity.”* 

The ancient Egyptians —as we have seen—annually celebrated 
the Resurrection of their God and Saviour Osiris, at which time 
they commemorated his death by the Eucharist, eating the sacred 
cake, or wafer, after it had been consecrated by the priest, and be- 
cvme veritable flesh of his flesh? The bread, after sacerdotal rites, 
became mystically the body of Osiris , and, in such a manner, they 
ate their god? Bread and wine were brought to the temples by the 
worehipers, as offerings.* 

The Therapeutes or Essenes , whom we believe to be of Bud¬ 
dhist origin, and who lived in large numbers in Egypt, also had the 
ceremony of the sacrament among them. T Most of them, however, 
being temperate, substituted water for wine, while others drank a 
mixture of water and wine. 

Pythagoras, the celebrated Grecian philosopher, who was bom 
about the year 570 b. o., performed this ceremony of the sacrament? 
He is supposed to have visited Egypt, and there availed himself of 
all such mysteriou8 lore as the priests could be induced to impart. 
He and his followers practiced asceticism, and peculiarities of diet 
and clothing, similar to the Essenes, which has led some scholars to 


1 “ Lear grand Lama c61dbre une eapdce de 
aacriflce avec da paia et da vin dont il prend ane 
petite quaatitö, et dietribae le reste aax I^maa 
preeens ä cette c6r6monie. n (Quoted in Anac- 
alyp8i«, vol. ii. p. 118.) 

1 Viecount Amberly'g Analysis, p. 46. 

• Baring-Gould : Orig. Relig. Belief, rol. 1. 
P. 401. 


* See Bonwick'a Egyptian Belief, p. 168. 

* See Ibid. p. 417. 

* See Prog. Relig. Ideas, rol. i. p. 170. 

T See Bansen’« Keys of St. Peter, p. 100; 
Anacalypei«, yol. ii. p. 60, and Lillle’a Bndd- 
hiwn, p. 136. 

* See Higgins : Anacalypeia, vol. ii. p. 60. 
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believe that he instituted the Order, but this is evidently not the 
case. 

The Kenite “ King of Righteousness,” Melchizedek , “ a priest 
of the Most High God,” brought ont bbead and wine as a sign or 
Symbol of worehip ; as the mystic dements of Divine presence . In 
the visible Symbol of bread and wine they worshiped the inmsible 
presence of the Creator of heaven and earth . 1 

To account for this, Christian divines have been much puzzled. 
The Rev. Dr. Milner says, in speaking of this passage: 

“ It was in offering up a sacriflce of bread and wine, instead of slaughtered 
animals, that Melchizedek’s sacriflce diüered from the generality of those in the 
old law, and that he prefigured the sacriflce which Christ was to Institute in the 
new law from the same elements. No other sense than this can be elicited from 
the Bcripture as to this matter; and accordingly the holy fathers unanimously 
adhere to this meaning.”* 

This style of reasoning is in accord with the type theory concern- 
ing the Virgin-bom, Crucified and Resurrected Saviours, but it is 
not altogether satisfactory. If it had been said that the religion of 
Melchizedek, and the religion of the Persians, were the same, there 
would be no difficnlty in explaining the passage. 

Not only were bread and wine brought forth by Melchizedek 
when he blessed Abraham, but it was offered to God and eaten be- 
fore him by Jethro and the elders of Israel, and some, at least, of 
the mouming Israelites broke bread and drank u the cup of conso- 
lation,” in remembrance of the departed, “ to comfort them for the 
dead”* 

It is in the ancient religion of Persia—the religion of Mithra, 
the Mediator, the Redeemer and Saviour—that we find the nearest 
reeemblance to the sacrament of the Christians, and from which it 
was evidently borrowed. Those who were initiated into the mys- 
teries of Mithra, or became members , took the sacrament of bread 
and wine. 4 

M. Renan, speaking of Mithraieism , says: 

“ It had its mysterious meetings: its chapels, which bore a strong resemblance 
to little cliurches. It forged a very lasting bond of brotherhood between its 
initiates: it had a Eucharist, a Supper so like the Christian Mysteriös, that good 
Justin Martyr, the Apologist, can find only one explanation of the apparent 
identity, namely, that Satan, in order to deceive the human race, determined to 
imitate the Christian ceremonies, and so stole them.” K 


* See Bnnsen's Keys of 8t. Peter, p. 55, and * See Bonsen's Angel-Moeslah, p. 897. 

Genesis, xiv. 18,10. 4 See King’s Gnostics and their Romains, 

* St. Jerome says : “ Melchizedek in typo p. xxv., and Higgins’ Anacalypeis, voL U. pp. 
Christi panem et vinum obtolit: et mysterinm 68, 60. 

Christian um in Salvatoris sangnine et corpore * Benan's Hibbert Lectnrea, p, Mw 
dedicarit.” 
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The words of St Justin, wherein he alludes to this ceremony, 
are as follows: 

“The apostles, in the commentaries written by themselves, which we call 
Gospels, have delivered down to us how that Jesus thus commanded them: He 
having taken bread, afier he had given thanks, 1 said, Do this in commemoration 
of me; tbis is my body. And having taken a cup, and retumed thanks, he said: 
This is my blood, and delivered it to them alone. Which thing indeed the evfl 
spirits have taught to be do’ne out of mimicry in the Mysteriös and lnitiaiory 
rites of Mithra. 

For you either know, or can know, that bread and a cup of water (or wine) 
are given out, with certain incantations, in the consecration of the person who 
is being initiated in the Mysteriös of Mithra.” * 

This food they called the Eucharist, of which no one was allowed 
to partake but the persons who believed that the things they taught 
were true, and who had been washed with the washing that is for 
the remi88ion of sin.* Tertullian, who flourished from 193 to 220 a. d., 
also speakß of the Mithraic devotees celebrating the Eucharist. 1 * * 4 * 

The Eucharist of the Lord and Saviour, as the Magi called 
Mithra, the second person in their Trinity, or their Eucharistie sac- 
rifice, was always made exactly and in every respect the same as 
that of the orthodox Christians, for both sometimes used water in- 
stead of wine, or a mixture of the two. 4 

The Christian Fathers often liken their rites to those of the 
Therapeuts (Essenes) and worshipers of Mithra. Here is Justin 
Martyr’s account of Christian initiation : 

“But we, after we have thus washed him who has been-convinced and 
assented to our teachings, bring him to the place where those who are called 
brethren are assembled, in order that we may off er hearty prayers in common for 
oureelves and the iüuminated person. Having ended our prayers, we salute one 
another with a kiss. There is then brought to the president of the brethren 
bread and a cup of wine mixed with water. When the president has given thanks, 
and all the pcople have expressed their assent, those that are called by us 
deacons give to each of those present to partake of the bread and wine mixed 
with water .” 6 


1 In the words of Mr. King: “ This expres- 
sion shows that the notion of bleesing or con- 
secrating the elements was as yet unknown to 
the Christians. 1 * 

• Apol. 1. ch. lxvi. 

• Ibid. 

4 De PnBscriptione H®reticornm, ch. xl. 
Tertullian explains this conformity between 
Christianity and Paganism, by asserting that 
the devil copled the Christian mysleries. 

• De Tinctione, de oblatione panis, et de 
imagine resurrectionis. vldeatur doctiss, de la 
Cerda ad ea Tertnlliani loca ubi de hiscerebus 
agitur. öentiles citra Christum, talia oelö- 
bradant Mithriaca qu#e videbantnr cum doo* 

trinü eucharista et rtsurrtetionis et aliis ritibns 


Christianis convenire, qua fecernnt ex indos- 
tria ad imltationem Christianismi: unde 
Tertnlliani et Patres alunt eos talia fecisse, 
duce diabolo, qno vult esse simia Christi, &c. 
Yolunt itaque eos res snas ita comp&rasse, nt 
Mithra mysteria esssnt eucharislia Christiane* 
imago. Sic Jnst. Martyr (p. 96), et Tertnllianns 
et Chrysostomus. In suis etiam sacris habe- 
bant Mithriaci lavacra (quasi regenerationis) in 
quibue tingit et ipse (sc. sacerdos) quogfcun 
utique credentes et fideles suos, et expiatoria 
delictorum de lavacro repromittit et sic adhuo 
iniüat Mithne.” (Hyde : De Relig. Vet. Pe* 
eian, p. 113.) 

• Justin : Ist Apol., ch. lvi. 
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In the Service of Edward the Sixth of England, water is directed 
to be mixed with the wine. 1 This is a Union of the two; not a 
half measore, but a double one. If it be correct to take it with 
wine, then they were right; if with water, they still were right; as 
they took both, they could not be wrong. 

The bread , used in these Pagan Mysteries, was carried in baskets y 
which practice was also adopted by the Christians. St. Jerome, 
speaking of it, says: 

“ Nothing can be rlcher than one who carriee the body of Christ (viz.: the 
bread) in a basket made of twigs.”* 

The Persian Magi introduced the worship of Mithra into Borne, 
and bis mysteries were solemnized in a cawe. In the process of 
initiation there, candidates were also administered the sacrament of 
bread and toine, and were marked on the forehead with the sign of 
the cross.* 

The ancient OreeTcs also had their “ Mysteries” wherein they 
celebrated the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The Kev. Robert 
Taylor, speaking of this, says: 

“ The Eteusinian Mysteries, or, Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, was the most 
august of all the Pagan ceremonies celebrated, more especially by the Atlienians, 
every fifth year , 4 in honor of Ceres , the goddess of com, who, in allcgorical 
language, had given us her flesh to eat; as Bacchus , the god of wine, in like eense, 
had given us his blood to drink. . . . 

“ Prom these ceremonies is derived the veiy name attached to our Christian 
•acrament of the Lord’s Supper,—‘ those holy Mysteries; ’—and not one or two, 
but absolutely all and every one of the observances used in our Christian 
solemnity. Yery many of our forma of expression in that solemnity are 
precisely the same as those that appertained to the Pagan rite.” K 

Prodicus (a Greek sophist of the 5th Century b. o.) says that, the 
ancients worshiped bread as Demeter ( Ceres) and wine as Dionysos 
( Bacchus ) ;* therefore, when they ate the bread, and drank the wine, 
after it had been consecrated, they were doing as the Romanist» 
daim to do at the present day, i. e., eatvng the flesh and drinhing 
the blood of their god / 

Mosheim, the celebrated ecclesiastical historian, acknowledges 
that: 


1 Br. Grabes 1 Notes on Irenens, lib. v. c. 2, 
In Anac., vol. 1. p. 60. 

* Quoted in Monumental Chrlstianity, p. 870. 

* See Prog. Relig. Ideas, vol. 1. p. 869. 

“ The Divine Presence callcd his angel of 
merey and said nnto hlm : * Go through the 
midst of the city, through the mldst of Jerusa¬ 
lem, and set the mark of Tan (T, the headless 
cross) upon the forcheads of the men that 
aigh and that cry for all the abominations 
that are done in the midst thereof. 111 (Bansen : 


The Angel-Messiah, p. SOS. 

* They were celebrated every fifth year at 
Eteusis , a town of Attica, from whence their 
name. 

* Taylor's Diegesis, p. 212. 

* Müller: Origin of Religion, p. 181. 

T “ In the Bacchie Mysteries a consecrated 
cup (of wine) was handed around after supper, 
called the cup of the Agalhodaemon." (Cousin: 
Lee. on Modn. Phil. Quoted in Isis Unveiled, 
U. 618. See also, Dunlap’a Spirit Hist., p. 217.) 
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“ The profound respect that was paid to the Greek and Roman Hysterie*, and 
the extraordinary sanctity that was attributed to them, induced the Christians of 
the second Century, to give their religion a mystic air, in Order to put it upon an 
equal footing in point of dignity, with that of the Pag&ns. For this purpoee 
they gave the name of Hysterie* to the institutions of the Gospels, and decorated 
particularly the ‘ Holy Sacrament * with that title ; they used the very terms 
employcd in the Ueatken Hysterie*, and adopted some of the rites and ceremonies 
of which those rcnowned mysteries consißted. This imitation began in the 
eastcrn provinces; but, after the time of Adrian, who first introduced the 
mysteries among the Latins, it was followed by the Christians who dwelt in the 
Western port of the cmpire. A great part, therefore, of the Service of the Churcb 
in this—the second—Century, had a certain air of the Heathen Mysteries, and 
resembled them considerably in many particulars. ” 1 * * 


Eleusinian Mysteries and Christum Sakraments Compared . 


1. “ But as the benefit of Initiation 
was great, such as were convicted of 
witchcraft, murder, even though unin¬ 
tentional, or any other heinous crimes, 
were debarred from those mysteries.”* 


1. “ For as the benefit is great, if, 
with a true penitent heart and lively 
faith, we receive that holy sacrament, 
&c., if any be an open and notorioos 
evil-liver, or hath done wrong to his 
neighbor, &c., tha he presume not to 
come to the Lord’s table.”* 


2. “At their entrance, purifying 
themselves, by washing their hands in 
holy water , they were at the same time 
admonished to present themselves with 
pure minds, without which the extemal 
clesnncss of the body would by no 
means be accepted.” 4 

8. 4 ‘The priests who offlciated in 
these sacred solemnities, were called 
Hierophants, or ‘ revealer* of holy 
ihings. ’ ”• 

4. The Pagan Priest dismissed their 
congregation with these words: 

“ The Lord be with you.* n 


2. See the fonts of holy water at the 
entrance of every Catholic chapel in 
Christendom for the same purpose. 

“ Let us draw near with a true 
heart in full assurance of faith, having 
our hearts sprinkled from an evil con- 
science, and our bodies washed with 
pure water.*’ 1 

8. The priests who officiate at these 
Christian solemnities are supposed to 
be ‘revealers of holy things.’ 

4. The Christian priests diamiaa 
their congregation with these words: 

“ The Lord bewith you.” 


These Eleusinian Mysteries were accompanied with various rites, 
expressive of the purity and self-denial of the worehiper, and were 
therefore considered to be an expiation of past sins, and to place 
the initiated nnder the special protection of the awfnl and potent 
goddess who presided over them. # 

These mysteries were, as we have said, also celebrated in honor 
of Bacchus as well as Ceres . A consecrated cnp of wine was 
handed around after supper, called the “ Cup of the Agathodae- 


1 Bccl. Hist. cent. il. pt 2, »ec. v. 

* Bell’» Pantheon, vol. 1. p. 282. 

* Bpiscop&l Commanion Service. 

4 Bell'» Pantheon, vol. i. p. 282. 


4 Hebrewa, x. 22. 

4 See Taylor'« Diegeals, p. 218. 
* See Ibid. 

4 Kenrick’a Egypt, vol. L p. 471. 
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mon ”—the Good Divinity. 1 Thronghont the whole ceremony, the 
Dame of the Lord was many times repeated, and hiß brightness or 
glory not only exhibited to the eye by the rays which ßurrounded 
his Dame (or hiß monogram, i. h. ß.), bnt was made the pecnliar 
theme or subject of their trinmphant exnltation.* 

The mystical wine and bread were used dnring the Mysteriös of 
Adonis, the Lord and Saviour. 1 In fact, the commnnion of bread 
and wine was used in the worship of nearly every important deity. 4 

The riteß of Bacchus were celebrated in the British Islands in 
heathen times, 4 and so were those of Mithra, which were spread 
over Gaul and Great Britain. 4 We therefore find that the ancient 
Druids offered the sacrament of bread and wine, dnring which 
ceremony they were dressed in white robes, T just as the Egyptian 
priests of Isis were in the habit of dressing, and as the priests of 
many Christian Beets dress at the present day. 

Among so me negro tribes in Africa there is a belief that “ on 
eating and drinking consecrated food they eat and drink the god 
himself.” 4 

The ancient Mexicans celebrated the mysterions sacrament of 
the Eucharist, called the “ most holy snpper,” dnring which they 
ate the flesh of their god. The bread nsed at their Encharist was 
made of com meal, which they mixed with blood, instead of wine. 
This was consecrated by the priest, and given to the people, who 
ate it with humility and penitence, as the flesh of their god . 9 

Lord Kingsborongh, in his “ Mexican Antiquities” speaks of the 
ancient Mexicans as performing this sacrament; when they made 
a cake, which they called Tzoalia . The high priest blessed it in 
his manner, after which he broke it into pieces, and pnt it into cer- 
tain very clean vessels. He then took a thom of maguery, which 
resembles a thick needle, with which he took np with the ntmost 
reverence single morsels, which he put into the mouth of each in - 
diridual , after the momner of a commnnion. 1 ' 

The writer of the “Explanation of Plates of the Codex Vati- 
canus —which are copies of Mexican hieroglyphics —says: 

“ I am disposed to believe that these poor people have had the knowledge of 
onr mode of communion, or of the annunciation of the gospel; or perhaps the 


* See Dnnlap’s Spirit Hiat., p. 217, and lala 
Unveiled, rol. 11 . p. 618. 

* See Taylor’» Diegeaia, p. 214. 

* See Iaia Unveiled, vol. U. p. 189. 

« See Ibid. p. 618. 

* See Mytha of the Britiah Druids, p. 89. 

* See Dupuia ; Orlgln of Relig. Belief, p. 


T See Mytha of the British Druids, p. 280, 
and Prag. Relig. Ideaa, vol. 1. p. 870. 

• Herbert Spencer: Prlnciplea of Sodol» 
ogy, rol. 1. p. 299. 

9 See Monumental Chriatianity, pp. 890 and 
898. 

19 Mexican Antlquitiea, rol. yL p. 220. 
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dooü, most envioua of the honor of God, may have led them into thia anperatt- 
tion, in order that by thia ceremony he might be adored and aerved aa Christ our 
Lord.” 1 

The Rev. Father Acosta says; 

“ That which is moet admirabie in the hatred and presumption of Satan is, 
that he hath not only counterfeited in idolatry and sacriflce, but also in certain 
ceremonies, our JSacraments, which Jesus Christ our Lord hath instituted and the 
holy Church doth use, having especially pretended to imitate in some sort the 
Sacrament of the Communion , which is the most high and divine of all others.” 

He then relates how the Mexicans and Penwums, in certain 
ceremonies, ate the flesh of their god, and called certain morsels of 
paste,“ the flesh and bones of VitzüvpuzitiP 

“ Aiter putting themselves in order about these morseis and pieces of paste, 
they used certain ceremonies with singing, by means whereof they (the pieces of 
paste) were blessed and consecrated for the flesh and bones of this idoL ”* 

These facts show that the Eucha/rist is another piece of Pagan- 
ism adopted by the Christians. The story of Jesus and his disciples 
beiüg at supper, where the Master did break bread, may be true, but 
the Statement that he said, “ Do this in remembr&nce of me,”— 
“this is my body,” and ‘‘this is my blood,” was undoubtedly in- 
vented to give authority to the mystic ceremony, which had been 
borrowed from Paganism. 

Why should they do this in reraembrance of Jesus ? Provided 
he took this supper with his disciples—which the John narrator 
denies 1 —he did not do anything on that occasion new or unnsual 
among Jews. To pronounce the benediction, break the bread, and 
distribute pieces thereof to the persons at table, was, and is now, a 
common usage of the Hebrews. Jesus could not have commanded 
bom Jews to do in remembrance of him what they already prac- 
ticed, and what every religious Jew does to this day. The whole 
story is evidently a myth, as a perusal of it with the eye of a critic 
dearly demonstrates. 

The Mark narrator informs us that Jesus sent two of his dis¬ 
ciples to the city, and told them this : 

“ Go ye into the city, and there shall meet you a man bearing a pitcher of 
water; follow him. And wheresoever he shall go in, say je to the goodman of 
the house, The Master saith, Where is the guest-chamber, where I shall eat the 


1 Qnoted io Mezican Antiqultiea, vol. vi. p. 

ttl. 

* Acoflta: Hist. Indies, vol. ii. chs. xiii. and 

xir. 

* According to the <( John 11 narrator, Jesus 
ate no Pascha! meal, bat was captured the 
erenlng betöre Paseover, and was crucifled 


betöre the teast opened. According to the 
Synoptic *, Jesus partook of the Paschal sap> 
per, was captured the first night ot the teast, 
and executed on the first day thereof, which 
was on a Friday. If the John narrator's 
account is true, that of the Synoptics is not, or 
vice versa. 
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passover with my disciples ? And he will show you a large upper room für- 
withed and prepared : there make ready for us. And his disciples went forth, 
and c&me into the city, and found as he had said unto them: and they made 
ready the passover.” 1 

The ßtory of the passover or the last supper, ßeemß to be intro 
duced in thiß unusual manner to make it manifest that a divine 
power iß intereßted in, and condncting the whole affair, parallels of 
which we find in the ßtory of Eiieaer and Rebecca, where Rebecca 
is to identify hereelf in a manner pre-arranged by Elieser with 
God ;* and alßo in the ßtory of Elijah and the widow of Zarephath, 
where by God’s directionß a jonmey iß made, and the widow iß 
found.* 

It ßuggeßtß itßelf to our mind that that this ßtyle of connecting 
a snpernatnral intereßt with human affairs was not entirely original 
with the Mark narrator. In thiß connection it iß interesting to 
note that a man in Jerußalem should have had an unoccupied and 
•properhj fumißhed room just at that time, when two millions of 
pilgrims sojourned in and around the city. Th j man, it appears, 
was not dißtinguißhed either for wealth or piety, for his name is 
not mentioned; he was not present at the supper, and no further 
reference is made to him. It appears rather that the Mark nar¬ 
rator imagined an ordinary man who had a furnished room to let 
for such purposes, and would imply that Jesus knew it pro - 
pheticaäy . He had only to pass in his mind from Elijah to his 
disciple Elisha, for whom the great woman of Shunem had so 
richly furnished an upper chamber, to find a like instance. 4 Why 
should not somebody have furnished also an upper chamber for the 
Messiah t 

The Matthew narrator’s account iß free from these embellish- 
ments, and simply runs thus: Jesus said to some of his disciples— 
the number is not given— 

“ Qo into the city to such a man, and say unto him, The Master saith, My 
time is at hand; I will keep the passover at thy house with my disciples. And 
the disciples did as Jesus had appointed them; and they made ready the pass¬ 
over.” 5 

In this account, no pitcher, no water, no prophecy is men- 
tioned.* 

It was many centuries before the genuine heathen doctrine of 
TVansubstemtlation —a change of the elements of the Eucharist into 


1 Mark, xiv. 18-16. 

1 Gen. xxiv. 

• I. Kings, ztU. 8. 

« U. Kings, iv. 8. 

* Matt xxvi. 18,19. 


* For fnrther observations on this snbject, 
eee Dr. Isaac M. Wise’a “ Martyrdom of Jesus 
of Nazareth,” a valuable little work pnblished 
at the Office of the American Ieraelite, Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio. 
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the real body and blood of Christ Jesus—became a tenet of the 
Christian faith. This greatest of mysteriös was developed gradu- 
ally. As early as the second Century, however, the seeds were 
planted, when we find Ignatius, Justin Martyr, and Irenseus ad- 
yancing the opinion, that the mere bread and wine became, in the 
Eucharist, something higher —the earthly, something heavenly— 
without, however, ceasing to be bread and wine. Though these 
views were opposed by sonie eminent individual Christian teachere, 
yet both among the people and in the ritual of the Church, the 
miraculous or supernatural view of the Lord’s Supper gained 
ground. After the third Century the ofläce of presenting the bread 
and wine came to be confined to the mvnisters or priest#. This 
practice arose from, and in turn strengthened, the notion which was 
gaining ground, that in this act of presentation by the priest, a sac- 
rifice, similar to that once offered up in the death of Christ Jesus, 
though bloodless, was ever anew presented to God. This still 
deepened the feeling of mysterious significance and importance 
with which the rite of the Lord’s Supper was viewed, and led to 
that gradually increasing splendor of celebration which took the 
form of the Mas#. As in Christ Jesus two distinct natures, the 
divine and the human, were wonderfully combined, so in the 
Eucharist there was a corresponding union of the earthly and the 
heavenly. 

For a long time there was no formal decl&ration of the mind of 
the Church on the real presence of Christ Jesus in the Eucharist. 
At lengtli a discussion on the point was raised, and the most dis- 
tinguished men of the time took part in it. One party maintained 
that “ the bread and wine are, in the act of consecration, trans- 
formed by the omnipotence of God into the very body of Christ 
which was once born of Mary, nailed to the cross, and raised from 
the dead.” According to this conception, nothing remains of the 
bread and wine but the outward form, the taste and the smell; 
while the other party would only allow that there is some cha/nge in 
the bread and wine themselves, but granted that an actual transfor- 
mation of their power and efficacy takes place. 

The greater accordanee of the first view with the credulity of 
the age, its love for the wonderful and magical, the interest of the 
prieötliood to add lustre, in accordanee with the heathens, to a rite 
which enhanced their own office, resulted in the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation being declared an article of faith of the Christian 
Church. 

Transubstantiation, the invisible change of the bread and wine 
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into the body and blood of Christ, is a tenet that may üefy the 
powere of argument and pleasantry; bnt instead of consalting the 
evidence of their senses, of their sight, their feeling, and their taste, 
the first Protestants were entangled in their own scruples, and awed 
by the reputed words of Jesus in the institution of the sacrament. 
Luther maintained a corporeal , and Calvin a real presence of Christ 
in the Encharist; and the opinion of Zninglius, that it is no more 
than a spiritual communion, a simple memorial, has slowly prevailed 
in the reformed churches. 1 

Under Edward YI. the reformation was more bold and perfect, 
bnt in the fundamental articles of the Church of England, a strong 
and explicit declaration against the real presence was obliteraled in 
the original copy, to please the people, or the Lutherans, or Queen 
Elizabeth. At the present day, the Greek and Boman Catholics 
alone hold to the original doctrine of the real jpreeence. 

Of all the religious observances among heathens, Jews, or Turks, 
none has been the cause of more hatred, petoecution, outrage, and 
bloodshed, than the Eucharist. Christians persecuted one anothei 
like relentless foes, and thousands of Jews were slaughtered on ac 
count of the Eucharist and the Host. 

1 See Gibbon*« Borne. toI. y. pp. 809, 400. and Charge« Christ himself with fooJishness.** 
Cal rin, after quoting Matt. xxvi. 26, 27, says: (Calvins Tracts, p. 214. Translated by Henry 
* Tbere is no donbt that as soon ns these Beveridge, Edinburgh, 1861.) ln other parts 
words arc added to the bread and the wine, the of hia writings, Calvin seems to contradict 
bread and the wine become the true body and this Statement, and speaks of the bread and 
tbe tnu blood of Christ, so that the substanco wine in the Eucharist as being rymbotuAil. 
of bread and wine is transmated into the true Gibbon evidently refers to the passage quoted 
boijr and blood of Christ. He who denies above. 
this calls the omnipotence of Christ in question, 
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BAPTISM. 

Baptism, or purification f rora sin by water, is suppoeed by many 
to be an exclusive Christian ceremony. The idea is that drcum- 
cision was given up, but baptism took its place as a compulsory form 
indispensable to salvation, and was declared to have been institnted 
by Jesus liimself or by his predecessor John. 1 That Jesns was 
baptized by John may be true, or it may not, but that he never 
directly enjoined his followers to call the heathen to a share in the 
Privileges of the Oolden Age is gospel doctrine;* and this say- 
ing: 

1 * Go out into all the world to preach the gospel to every creature. And who- 
ever believes and is baptized shall be saved, but whoever believes not shall be 
damned,” 

must therefore be of comparatively late origin, dating from a period 
at which the mission to the heathen was not only fully recog- 
nized, but even declared to have originated with the followerB of 
Jesus.* When the early Christians received membere among them 
they were not initiated by baptism, but with prayer and laying on of 
hands. This, says Eusebius, was the “ aneient custom ,” which was 
followed until the time of Stephen. Düring his bishopric contro- 
versies arose as to whether members should be received “ after the 
aneient Christian custom ” or by baptism, 4 after the heathen cus¬ 
tom. Rev. J. P. Lundy, who has made aneient religions a special 
study, and who, being a thorough Christian writer, endeavore to gefc 
over the difficulty by saying that: 

“ John the Baptist simply adopted and practiced the universal custom of sacred 
bathing for the remxmon of sine. Christ sanctioned it; the church inherited it 
from Ins exaraple.” 1 


» The Rev. Dr. Geikie makes the assertion 
that: “ With the call to repent, John nnited a 
jignificant rite for all who were willing to own 
their eins, and promiee amendment of life. It 
was the new and *triking requirement of bap¬ 
tism. which John had been eent by divine ap~ 
pointment to introduce." (Life of Christ, vol. 

816 


i. p. 894.) 

* See Galatians, li. 7-9. Acta, z. and xL 
1 See The Bible for Learnen, vol. iil. pp. MB 
and 472. 

4 See Easebina : Eccl. Hist., lib. 7, Ch. fl. 

9 Monumental Christianlty, p. 885. 
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When we say that baptism is a heathen rite adopted by the 
Christians, we come near the truth. Mr. Lundy is a strong advo- 
cate of the type theory—of which we shall speak anon—therefore 
the above mode of reasoning is not to be wondered at. 

The facts in the case are that baptism by immersion, or sprink- 
ling in infancy, for the remission of sin, was a common rite, to be 
fonnd in countries the most widely separated on the face of the 
earth, and the most unconnected in religious genealogy. 1 

If we turn to India we shall find that in the vast domain of the 
Buddhist faith the birth of children is regularly the occasion of a 
ceremony, at which the priest is present. In Mongolia and Thibet 
this ceremony assumes the special form of baptism . Candles 
bum and inceuse is offered on the domestic altar, the priest reads 
the prescribed prayers, dips the child three times m water , and im- 
poses on it a narrte.* 

Brahmanism , from the very earliest times, had its initiatory 
rites, similar to what we shall find araong the ancient Persians, 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans. Mr. Mackenzie, in his “ Royal 
Masonic Cycloprodia,” (sub voce “ Mysteriös of Hindustan,”) gives 
a Capital digest of these mysteries from the “ Indische Alfcerthum- 
Skunde ” of Lassen. After an invocation to the sün, an oath was 
demanded of the aspirant, to the effect of implicit obedience to 
superiors, purity of body, and inviolable secrecy. Water was then 
sprinkled over him, suitable addresses were made to him, &c. 
This was supposed to constitute the regeneration of the candidate, 
and he was now invested with the white robe and the tiara. A 
peculiar cross was marked on his f orehead, and the Tau cross on his 
breast. Finally, he was given the sacred word, A. U. M. 1 

The Brahmans had also a mode of baptism similar to the Chris¬ 
tian sect of Baptists, the ceremony being performed in a river. 


1 “Among all DAtlons, And from the very 
ear liest period, watar ha* been nsed as a 
apecip« of religious sacrament. . . . Water 
was the Agent by means of which everything 
was regensrated or bom again. Hence, in all 
nations« we Und the Dove, or Dtvine Love, 
operating by means of its agent. water, and all 
nations nsing the ceremony of planging, or, 
as we call it, baptiztng, for the remission of 
sins, to introduce the candidate to a regen» 
sration, to a new birth nnto righteoasness.” 
(Hlggins : Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 529.; 

“ Baptism is a very ancient rite pertaining 
to heattun religions, whether of Asia, Africa, 
Enrope or America. 11 (Bonwick: Egyptian 
Belief, p. 416.) 

“ Baptism, or pariflcatlon by water, was a 


ceremony common to all religions of antlqoity. 
It consiats in being made clean from some sup- 
posed pollution or defllement 11 (BelPs Pan¬ 
theon, vol. ü. p. 201.) 

11 L’usage de ce Baptbne par Immersion, qnl 
snbsista dans POccident josqn 1 an 8e cidcle, se 
maintient encore dans PEglise Greqne: c’est 
celui que Jean le Precurssur administra, dans 
le Joordain, k Jesos Christ mdme. II fnt pra- 
tiqad chea les Jnifs, ches les Grecs, et chm 
presque tous les peuplss , bien des sidcles avant 
l'existence de la religion Chrötlenne. 11 (D'An- 
carville : Bes., vol. i. p. 292.) 

1 See Amberly's Analysis, p. 61. Bansen’s 
Angel-Messiah, p. 42. Higgins 1 Anacalypsis, 
vol. ii. p. 69, and Lillie's Baddhism, pp. 55 and 
184. * Lillie’s BnddhiflB, p. IM. 
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The officiating Brahm&n priest, who was called Gooroo, or Pastor/ 
rubbed mnd on the candidate, and ihm plimged him ihres time» 
into the weder. Daring the process the priest said : 

“0 Supreme Lord, this man is impure, like the mud of thia stimm; bat as 
water cleanses him from this dirt, do thoufree him from hi» »in.”* 

Rivers, as sources of fertility and porification, were at an early 
date invested with a sacred character. Every great river was snp- 
posed to be permeated with the divine essence, and its waters held 
to cleanse from all moral guilt and contamination. And as the 
.Ganges was the most majestic, so it soon became the holiest and 
most revered of all rivers. No sin too heinoos to be reraoved, no 
character too black to be washed clean by its waters. Hence the 
conntlees temples, with flights of steps, lining its banks; henee the 
array of priests, called “ Sons of the Ganges,” sitting on the edge 
of its streains, ready to aid the ablutions of conscience-stricken 
bathers, and stamp them as white-washed when they emerge from 
its waters. Hence also the constant traffic carried on in transport- 
ing Ganges water in small bottles to all parts of the coantry. 8 

The ceremony of baptism was a practice of the followers of 
Zaroaeter , both for infants and adults. 

M. Beausobre teils us that: 

41 The ancient Perstans carried their infants to the temple a few days after 
they were bom, and presented them to the priest before the sun, and before the 
flre, which was his symbol. Then the priest took the chüd and baptized it for the 
purifieaäon of the soul. Sometimes he pluaged it into a great vase full of water: 
it was in the same ceremony that the father gave a name to the child.” 4 

The leamed Dr. Hyde also teils us that infants were brought 
to the temples and baptized by the priests, sometimes by sprinkling 
and sometimes by immereion, plunging the chüd into a large vase 
filled with water. This was to them a regeneration, or a purifica- 
tion of their souls. A name was at the same time imposed upon 
the child, as indicated by the parents. 8 


i Life and Religion of the Hindu, p. 94. 

* Prog. Relig. Ideas, voL 1. p. 185. 

44 Every orthodox Hindu is perfectly per- 
euaded that the dirtieat water, lf taken from a 
saertd stream and applied to his body, either 
extemally or internal ly, will jmtify his soul." 
(Prof. Monier Williams: Hindnism, p. 157.) 
The Egyptiau bathed in the water of the Nile; 
the Cbaldeans and Persians in the Euphratea, 
and the Hindu, as we have aeen, in the Gan¬ 
ges, all of which were considered u 44 saored 
waters 44 by the different na Ilona. The Jews 
looked npon the Jordan in the same mann er. 
Harodotus, spealdng of the Persians’ man¬ 


nen, sajs: 

44 They (the Persians) neither make water, 
nor spit, nor wash their hands ln a river, nor 
deflle the stream with nrlne, nor do they allow 
any one eise to do so, bnt they pay extreme 
veneratlon to all rivers. 44 (Hist lib. L ch. 188.) 

* Williams 4 Hindnism, p. 178. 

* Hist Manichee, üb. ix. ch. vt. sect xvL in 
Anac., vol. ii. p. 66. See also, Dopnis: Orig. 
Selig. Belief, p. 849, and Baring-Goald: Orig. 
Relig. Belief, vol. i. p. 398. 

* 44 Pro infintibu non atantar circumcie- 
ione, sed tan tarn baptism o sen lofrone ad 
snjnMff pnrlflcationem in ternam. Infknteoi ad 
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The rite of baptism was also administered to adult» in the 
Mühraic mysteriös during initlation. The foreheads of the ini- 
tiated being marked atthe same time withthe “saored sign” which 
was none other than the sign of the gboss . 1 The Christian 
Father Tertullian, who believed it to be the work of the devil, 
aays: 

“He baptizbs his believere and followen; hepromises the remission of eins 
at the Bacredfount !, and thus initiates them into the religion of Mühra; hemarifct 
on Ihefarehead his own soldiers,” &c. Ä 

“ He marks on the forehead,” i. e. 9 he marks the sign of the 
cross on their foreheads, just as priests of Christ Jesus do at the 
present day to those who are initiated into the Christian mysteriös. 

Again, he says: 

“ The nations who are strangers to all spiritual powers (the heathens), ascribe 
to their idols (gods) the power of impregnating the waters with the same efficacy 
as in Christian baptism.” For, “ in certain sacred rites of theirs, the mode of 
Initiation is by baptism/’ and “whoever had deflled himself with murder, ex- 
piation was sought in purifying water/’* 

He also says that: 

“The devil signed his soldiers in the forehead, in Imitation of the Chris- 

Stm ”4 

And St. Augustin says: 

“ The orm and baptism were never parted.”* 

The ancient Egyptioms performed their rite of baptism, and 
those who were initiated into the mysteriös of Isis were baptized.* 

Apuleius of Madura, in Africa, who was initiated into theee 
mysteries, shows that baptism was used; that the ceremony was 
performed by the attending priest, and that purification and for- 
giveness of sin was the result/ 


aneerdotem ln eccleaiam adductum sistunt 
«Mm sole et igne, quÄ facti ceremoniA, enn- 
dem MLnctiorem exiatimant. D. Lord dielt 
qnod aquam ad hoc afferunt in cortice arboria 
Holm : ea antem arbor revera eal Hanm Ma- 
goram, cujus mentlonem alil occaslone snpra 
feclmns. Alias, aliquando flt immergendo in 
magnum ras aqne, nt dicit Tavernier. Poet 
talem lotionem eeu baptiemnm, sacerdoa im- 
ponit nomen I parentibue inditam.” (Hjde 
de Bei. Vet. Per#., p. 414.) After this Hyde 
foee on to eay, that when he comee to 
be lifteen years of age he ie conflrmed by 
reoeiTing the girdle, and the endra or caa- 


1 See Knight: AncL Art and Mythe., p. 
m. Higgins: Anac., Yol.i. pp. 818 and 888. 
Donlap : Myeteriee of Adoni, p. 188. King: 
The Onoetica and their Bamaina, p. 51. 

* De Praacrlp. ch. xi. 

» Ibid. 

« “ Mithra aignat illlc in frontibne milites 
suoe.” 

* “ Semper enlm crnci baptiamns Jnngitur.” 
(Aog, Temp. 8er. ci.) 

* See Anacalypaia, roh U. p. 60, and Monn< 
mental Chriatianity, p. 885. 

T “ Sacerdoa, etipatnm me religioaa cohorte. 
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The custom of baptißm in Egypt iß known by the hieroglyphic 
term of “ water of purificabion. y9 The water ßo used in immer- 
ßion abßolntely cleansed the ßoul, and the person was said to be re- 
generated\ x 

They alßo believed in baptißm öfter death, for it was held 
that the dead were waahed from their sins by Osiris, the benefi- 
cent saviour, in the land of shades, and the departed are often 
represented (on the sarcophagi) kneeling before Oßiriß, who ponra 
over them water from a pitcher.* 

The ancient Et/ruscans performed the rite of baptißm. In 
Tab . clxxii. Goriua givea two picturea of ancient Etrußcan 
baptißm by water. In the firat, the youth iß held in the armß 
of one priest, and another iß pouring water npon hiß head. In 
the ßecond, the young person iß going through the aame ceremony, 
kneeling on a kind of altar. At the time of ita baptißm the child 
wae named, blessed and marked on the forehead with the sign of 
the cross.' 

Baptism, or the application of water, was a rite well known 
to the Jews before the time of Christ Jesus, and was practiced 
by them when they admitted proselytes to their religion from 
heathenism. When children were baptized they received the 
sign of the cross, were anointed, and fed with milk and honey. 4 
“ It was not customary, however, among them, to baptize those 
who were converted to the Jewish religion, t mtil after the Baby - 
lonish captivity This clearly ßhowa that they leamed the rite 
from their heathen oppressors. 

Baptism was practiced by the ascetics of Buddhist origin, known 
as the E88ene8\ John the Baptist was, evidently, nothing more 
than a member of this Order, with which the deeerts of Syria and 
the Thebais of Egypt abounded. 

The idea that man is restrained from perfect union with God 
by his imperfection, uncleanneßß and sin, was implicitly believed 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans . In Thessaly was yearly 
celebrated a great festival of cleansing. A work bearing the 
name of “Museus” was a complete ritual of purifications. The 
usual mode of purification waa dipping in water (immersion), or 


dedncit ad prozimae balnc&s; et prias eneto 
lavraco traditmn, prcefatua deüm vcnlam, 
purissimG circamrorans abloit.” (Apnleius : 
Mileei, ii. eitet, a Higgina : Anac., vol. ii. p. 

09.) 

1 Bonwick : Egyptian Belief, p. 416. Dun* 
lap: Myeteriea Adonl, p. 139. 

* Baring-Gould: Orig. Belig. Belief, vol. i. 


p. 892. 

1 See Higglns : Anac.. vol. ii. pp. 67-09. 

4 Barnes: Notes, vol. i. p. 88. Higglns ; 
Anacalypsis. vol. ii. p. 65. 

• Barnes : Notes, vol. i. p. 41. 

• See Biui*en's Angel-Messiah, p. lßl, 
Gainaburgh’s Essenes, and Higgins* Anacalyp¬ 
sis, vol. iL pp. 66, 67. 
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it was performed by aspersion. These sacraments were held to have 
yirtne independent of the dispositions of the candidates, an opin- 
ion which called forth the sneer of Diogenes, the Grecian his- 
torian, when he saw some one nndergoing baptism by aspersion.: 

“ Poor wretch 1 do you not see that since thcse sprinklingscannotrepairyour 
grammatical errors, they cannot repair eitker, the faults of your life.” 1 

And the belief that water could wash out the stains of original 
sin, led the poet Ovid (43 b. o.) to say : 

“ Ah, easy fools, to think that a whole flood 
Of water e’er can purge the stain of blood.” 

These ancient Pagans had especial gods and goddesses who pre- 
«ded over the birth of children. The goddess Nundina took her 
name from the ninth day, on which all male children were 
sprinTded with holy water? as females were on the eighth, at 
the same time receiving their name, of which addition to the cere- 
monial of Christian baptism we Und no mention in the Christian 
Scriptures. When all the forms of the Pagan nundination were 
duly complied with, the priest gave a certificate to the parents of 
the regenerated infant; it was, therefore, duly recognized as a 
legitimate member of the family and of society, and the day was 
spent in feasting and hilarity.' 

Adults were also baptized; and those who were initiated in the 
sacred rites of the Bacchic mysteries were regenerated and ad- 
mitted by baptism, just as they were admitted into the mysteries 
of Mithra. 4 Justin Martyr, like bis brother Tertullian, claimed 
that this ablution was invented by demons, in imitation of the 
true baptism, that their votaries might also have their pretended 
purification by water.* 

Infant Baptism was practiced among the ancient inhabitants 
of northern Europe—the Danes, Swedes, Norwegians and Icelanders 
—long before the first dawn of Christianity had reached those 
parts. Water was poured on the head of the new-born child, and 


1 Baring-Gould : Orig. Relig. Belief, vol. i. 
p. 891. 

* “ Holy Water water wherein the peraon 
ia baptized, in the name of the Father, and 
the Uon, and of the Holy Qhoet. (Church of 
England Catechism.) 

* See Taylor’s Diegeeia, pp. 833, 334, and 
Higgins' Anacalypaia, ii. p. 65. 

* See Taylor’a Diegesia, pp. 80 and 232, and 
Baring-Gould’n Orig. Relig. Belief, vol. i. p. 

891. 

" De la-vint, que pour devenir capable 
d’entendre les aecreta de la «Nation, r6v616a 

91 


dana cea mfimes myatdree, il fallnt ae faire 
regenerer par l'initiation. Cette cbrbmonie, 
par laqaelle, on apprenoit U$ vrals princi¬ 
pe* de la vie, e'op^roit par le moyen de 
l'eau qui voit fet6 celui de la rlgeneration 
da monde. On conduiaoit aur lea borda 
de riliaana le candidat qui devoit ötrc inltift ; 
apres l'avoir puriflö avec le ael et l’eau de 
lar mer, on repandoit de l’orge aur lui, on 
le couronoit de fleura, et VHydranoe ou le 
Baptieeur le pongeoit dana le fleure.” (D’An- 
carville : Rea., vol. i. p. 992. Anac., 11. p. 86.) 

* Taylor’a Diegeala, p. 232. 
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a Dame was given it at the same time. Baptism is expressly 
mentioned in the Hmarmal and Rigs-mal, and allnded to in other 
epic poems. 1 

The ancient Livonians (inhabitants of the three modern Baltic 
provinces of Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia), observed the same 
ceremony; which also prevailed among the ancient Germans. 
This is expressly stated in a letter which the famous Pope Gregory 
III. sent to their apostle Boniface, directing him how to act in res- 
pect to it.* 

The same ceremony was performed by the ancient Dndds of 
Britain." 

Among the New ZedUmders young children were baptized. 
After the ceremony of baptism had taken place, prayers were of- 
fered to make the child sacred, and clean from all impurities. 4 

The ancient Mexicems baptized their children shortly after 
birth. After the relatives had assembled in the court of the parents* 
house, the midwife placed the child’s head to the east, and prayed 
for a blessing frora the Saviour Quetzacoatle, and the goddess of 
the water. The breast of the child was then touched with the 
fingers dipped in water, and the following prayer said : 

“ May it (the water) destroy and separate from thee all the evil that was be- 
ginning in thee before the beginning of the world.” 

After this the child’s body was washed with water, and all 
things that might injure him were requested to depart from him, 
u that now he may live again and be bom again.” 4 

Mr. Prescott alludes to it as follows, in his “ Conqnest of 
Mexico :” 4 

“The lips and bosom of the infant were sprinkled with water, and the 
Lord was implored to permit the holy drops to wash away that sin that was given 
to it before the foundation of the world, so that the child might be born anew.” 
“This interesting rite, usually solemnized with great formality, in the presence 
of assembled friends and relations, is detailed with minuteness by Sahagun and 
by Zuazo, both of them eyewitnesses.” 

Kev. J. P. Lundy says: 

“ Now, as baptism of some kind has been the universal custom of all religious 
nations and peoples for puriflcation and regeneration, it is not to be wondered at 
that it had found its way from high Asia, the centre of the Old World’s religion 
and civilization, into the American continent. . . . 

1 8ee Mailet 1 « Northern Antiqnities, pp. 806, 4 8ir George Grey : Polynesien Mytho., p. 

818, 830, 866. Baring-Gould’s Orig. Relig. 82, in Baring-Gonld : Orig. Relig. Belief, toL L 
Belief, vol. i. pp. 892, 393, and Dupals, p. 242. p. 892. 

* Mellet: Northern Antiquities, p. 206. * See Viscount Amberly’s Analysis Relig 

* Baring-Gould: Orig. Relig. Belief, vol. i. Belief, p. 69. 

p. 898. Higgins: Anac., vol. ü. p. 67, and • Vol. i. p. 64. 

Daviea: Mythe of the British Druids. 
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" American prieeta were found in Mexico, beyond Darien, beptlzing boys and 
gfaia a year old in the temples at the cross, pouring the water upon them from a 
small pitcher.” 1 

The water which they nsed was called the u water of Regen¬ 
eration.”* 

The Rev. Father Acosta alludes to thiß baptißm by saying: 

11 The Indians had an infinite number of other ceremoniee and customs which 
reeembled to the ancient law of Moses, and some to those which the Moores use, 
and some approaching near to the Law of the Gospel, as the baths or Opaeuna, 
as they called them; they did vxuh themeelvee in water to cleanee themeehee 
from ein 

After speaking of u confession which the Indians used” he 
aays: 

“ When the Inca had been confessed, he made a certain bath to cleanse him- 
•elf, in a running river, saying these words: *1 have totd my eins to the Sun (bis 
god); receive them , 0 thou Meer, and carry them to the 8ea , where they may necer 
appear more.* ” 4 

He teils ns that the Mexicans also had a baptism for infants, 
which they performed with great ceremony.* 

Baptism was also practiced in Yucatan. They administered it 
to children three years old; and called it Regeneration . 9 

The ancient Peruvians also baptized their children/ 

History, then, records the fact that all the principal nations of 
antiquity administered the rite of baptism to their children, and to 
adults who were initiated into the sacred mysteriös. The words 
“ regenerctiionem et impunitatem perjv/riorvm suorurn ”—used by 
the heathen in this ceremony—prove that the doctrines as well as 
the outward forms were the same. The giving of a name to the 
child, the marking of him with the cross as a sign of his being a 
soldier of Christ, followed at fifteen years of age by his admission 
into the mysteries of the ceremony of confrrrruiiion^ also prove that 
the two institutions are identicaL But the most striking feature 
of all i8 the regeneration —and consequent forgiveness of sins— 
the being u bom again.” This shows that the Christian baptism 
in doctrme as well as in oubward ceremony, was precisely that of the 
heathen. We have seen that it was supposed to destroy all the 
evil in him, and all things that might injure him were requested 
to depart from him. So likewise among the Christians; the priest, 
looking upon the child, and baptizing him, was formerly accus- 
tomed to say: 


i Monumental Chrlatlanlty, pp. 889, 890. 4 Ibid. p. 861. 

* Kingsboroagh : Mex. Antiq., vol. tL p. 4 Ibid. p. 889. 

114. 4 Monumental Chrlatlanlty, p. 890. 

8 Hiat Indlea, vol. U. p. 869. T Bonwlck: EgypÜan Belief, p. 418. 
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“ I command thee, unclean spirit, in tbe name of the Faiher, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghoet, that thou come out and depart from this infant, whom onr 
Lord Jesus Christ has vouchsafed to call to this holy baptism, to be made mem- 
her of his body and of his holy congregation. And presume not liereafter to 
exercise any tyranny towards this infant, whom Christ hath bought with his 
precious blood, and by this holy baptism called to be of his flock.** 

The ancientö also baptized with fire as well as water. This is 
what is alluded to many times in the gospels; for instance, Matt 
(iii. 11) makeö John say, “I, indeed, baptize you with water; he 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” 

The baptism by fire was in nse by the Romans; it was per- 
formed by jumping three times through the flames of a sacred fire. 
This is still practiced in India. Even at the present day, in some 
parts of Scotland, it is a costom at the baptism of children to swing 
them in their clothes over a fire three times , saying, “ Now , fire , 
bum this child , or never” Here is evidently a relic of the heathen 
baptism by fire. 

Christian baptism was not originally intended to be adminis- 
tered to unconscious infants, but to persons in full possession of their 
facnltieß, and responsible for their actions. Moreover, it was per- 
formed, as is well known, not merely by sprinkling the forehead, 
bat by causing the candidate to descend naked into the water, the 
priest joining hiui there, and pouring the water over his head. 
The catechumen could not receive baptism until after he under- 
stood something of the natare of the faith he was embracing, and 
was prepared to assume its obligations. A rite more totally unfit- 
ted for administration to vnfamts could hardly have been found. 
Tet such was the need that was feit for a solemn recognition by 
religion of the entrance of a child into the world, that this rite, in 
course of time, completely lost its original nature, and, as with the 
heathen, infancy took the place of maturity : sprinkling of imuier- 
sion. But while the age and manner of baptism were altered, the 
ritual remained ander the influence of the primitive idea with 
which it had been instituted. The obligations were no longer 
confined to the persons baptized, hence they must be undertaken 
for them. Thus was the Christian Church landed in the absurdity 
—unparalleled, we believe, in any other natal ceremony—of requir- 
ing the most solemn promises to be made, not by those who were 
thereafter to fulfill them, but by others in their name ; these othere 
having no power to enforce their fulfillment, and neither those actu* 
ally asßuming the engagement, nor those on whose behalf it was as- 
suined, being morally responsible in caseit should be broken. Yet 
this stränge incongruity was forced upon the church by an imperious 
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want of human nature itself, and the insignificant Beets who have 
adopted the baptism of adults only, have failed, in their zeal for 
hißtorical consistency, to recognize a sentiment whose roots lie far 
deeper than the chronological foundation of Christian rites, and 
Stretch far wider than the geographical boundaries of the Christian 
faith. 

The intention of all these forms of baptism is identical. Water, 
as the natural means of physical cleansing, is the universal symbol 
of spiritual purification. Hence immersion, or washing, or sprink- 
ling, implies the deliverance of the infant from the stain of original 
sin. 1 The Pagan and Christum rituals, as we have seen, are per- 
fectly clear on this head. In both, the avowed intention is to wash 
away the sinful nature common to humanity ; in both, the infant is 
declared to be born again by the agency of water. Among the 
early Christians, as with the Pagans, the sacrament of baptism was 
supposed to contain a full and absolute expiation of sin; and the 
soul was instantly restored to its original purity, and entitled to the 
promise of eternal salvation. Among the proselytes of Christi- 
anity, there were many who judged it imprudent to precipitate a 
salutary rite, which could not be repeated ; to throw away an in- 
eetimable privilege, which could never be recovered. By the delay 
of their baptism, they could venture freely to indulge their pas- 
sions in the enjoyments of this world, while they still retained in 
their own hands the means of a sure and easy absolution. St. Con- 
stantine was one of these. 


» That man Is born in original sin seems to “ I am sinfnl, I oommit du, mj nature ia 
bare been the belief of all nationa of antiqnity, sinfnl, 1 am eonofivtd in da. Bare me, O tho« 
«specialiy the Hindos. This sense of original lotos-eyed Herl, the remover of Sin. 1 * (Wfr 
eorrnption is express od in the following prajer, H a rns * Hindnlam , p. 814.) 

«Mdbrthem: 



OHAPTER XXXII . 


THE WOB8HIP OF THE VIRGIN MOTHEB. 

The worship of the “ Virgin,” the “ Queen of Heaven,” tho^ 
w Great Goddess,” the “ Mother of God,” &c., which has becom^ 
one of the grand features of the Christian religion—the Council of 
Ephesus (a. d. 431) having declared Mary “ Mother of God,” her 

assumption being declared in 813, 
and her Immaculate Conception 
by the Pope and Council in 
1851 1 — was almost universal, for 
ages before the birth of Jesus, 
and “ the pure virginity of the 
celestial mother was a tenet of 
faith for two thousand years be¬ 
fore the virgin now adored was 
born.” # 

In India , they have wor- 
sliiped, for ages, Devi, Mafia- 
Devi —“ The One Great God- 
dess” 1 —and have temples erected 
in honor of her. 4 Gonzales States 
that among the Indians he found 
a temple “ Pariturce Virginia ”—of the Virgin about to bring 
forth/ 

Maya the mother of Buddha, and Devdki the mother of Orishna, 
were worshipedas virgins* and represented with theinfantSaviours 
in their arms, just as the virgin of the Christians is represented at 
the present day. Maya was so pure that it was impossible for God, 
man, or Asura to view her with camal desire. Fig. No. 16 is 



i See Bonwlck’s Egyptian Belief, p. 115, and 4 See Higgiiu: Anacalypsls, vol. I. p. 540. 

Monnmental Christian!ty, pp. 906 and 996. * See Taylor’s Diegesis, p. 185. 

* Inman : Ancicnt Faiths, vol. 1. p. 159. * 8t. Jerome eays: “ It is handed down a* 

9 See Williams' Hindnism. a tradition among the Gymnoeophists of India, 
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a representation of the Virgin Devaki, with the infant Savionr 
Crishna, taken from Moor’s “Hindu Pantheon.” 1 “No person 
could bear to gaze upon Devaki, becanse of the light that in- 
vested her.” “The gods, in visible to mortale, celebrated her praise 
continually from the time that Vuhnu was contained in her per- 
■ob.« 

“ Orishna and his mother arealmost always represented Mack”* 
and the word “Orishna ” means “the black” 

The Chinese^ who have had several matars , or virgin-bom gods, 
among them, have also worshiped a Virgin Mother from time im- 
memorial. 8ir Charles Francis Davis, in his “ History of China,” 
teils ns that the Chinese at Canton worshiped an idol, to which 
they gave the name of “ The Virgin.” 4 

The Rev. Joseph B. Gross, in his “ Heathen Religion,” teils ns 
that: 


“Upon the altars of the Chinese temples were placed, behind a screen, an 
Image of Shin-moo, or the * Holy Mother * Utting with a chüd in her arme, in an 
alcove, with rays of glory around her head, and tapers constantly buming before 
her.” 1 


Shin-moo is called the “ Mother Goddess,” and the “ Virgin.” 
Her child, who was exposed in his infancy, was brought np by 
poor fishermen. He became a great man, and performed wonder- 
fui miracles. In wealthy houses the sacred image of the “ Mother 
Goddess ” is carefully kept in a recess behind an altar, veiled with 
a Silken screen.* 

The Rev. Mr. Gutzlaff, in his “ Travels, 1 speaking of the Chinese 
people, says: 


“ Though otherwise very reasonable men, they have always showed them- 
selves bigoted heathen*. . . . They have everywhere bullt splendid temples, 
ehiefly in hcmor of Ma-teoo-po, the 4 Queen of Hecwen' 


/sw, mother of the Egyptian Saviour, Horns, was worshiped as 
a virgin. Nothing is more common on the religious monuments of 
Egypt than the infant Horns seated in the lap of his virgin mother. 
ßhe is styled “ Onr Lady,” the “ Qneen of Heaven,” “ Star of the 
Sea,” “Governess,” “ Mother of God,” “ Intercessor,” “Immacu- 


tKmt Buddha, the f oonder of their ayatem wie 
brooght forth by a virgin from her 8ide. ,, 
{Obitiro Jovian, bk. 1. Quoted In ßhjB David«’ 
Bnddhism, p. 188.) 

i Plate 60. 

• Monumental Christianity, p. 218. 

Of the Virgin Mary we read : “ Her face 
was Shilling ae raow, and ita brightnees could 


haidly be borne. Her convenation waa with 
the angela, Abc." (Nativity of Mary, Apoe.) 

* See Ancient Paitha, L 401. 

* Da via’ China, voL ii. p. 06. 

9 The Heathen Bellg., p. 80. 

9 Barrowa: Travel» in China, p. 487. 

T GatslafTa Voyagea, p. 164. 
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late Virgin,” &c.; 1 all of which epithets were in after years applied 
to the Virgin Mother worshiped by the Christians.* 

“ The most common representation of Horns is being nnrsed on 
the knee of Isis, or suclded at her breast.” 1 In Monumental 
ChrwUmdty (Fig. 92), is to be seen a representalfcn of “ Isis and 
Horus.” The infant 8aviour is sitting on his mother’s knee, while 
she gazes into his face. A cross is on the back of the seat. The 
author, Key. J. P. Lundy, says, in speaking of it: 

** Is this Egyptian mother, too, meditating her son’s conflict, suflering, and 
triumph, as she holds him before her and gazes into his face? And is this cboss 
meant to convey the idea of life through suflering, and conflict with Typho or 
Evür 

In 8ome statnes and brnso-reLiwos, when Isis appears alone, she 
is entirely veiled from head to foot, in common with nearly every 
other goddess, as a Symbol of a mother’s chastity. No mortal man 
hath ever lifted her veil. 

Isis was also represented Standing on the cresoent moon, with 
’wd/oe Stars snrronnding her head. 4 In almost every Roman 
Oatholic Chnrch on the continent of Europe may be seen pictnres 
and statnes of Mary , the “ Qneen of Heaven,” standing on the 
crescent moon, and her head surrounded with tiwebe stars. 

Dr. Inman, in his “ Pagan and Christian Symbolism,” gives a 
figure of the Virgin Mary, with her infant, standing on the cresoent 
moon. In speaking of this figure, he says: 

44 In it the Virgin is seen as the 4 Queen of Heaven,' nursing her infant, and 
idendfled with the crescent moon. . . . Than this, nothing could more com- 
pletely identify the Christian mother and child, with Isis and Horus." 1 

This crescent moon is the symbol of Isis and Juno, and is the 
Yoni of the Hindoos.* 

The priests of Isis yearly dedicated to her a new ship (emble- 
matic of the Yoni), laden with the first fruits of spring. Strange 
as it may seem, the carrying in procession of ships, in which the 
Virgin Mary takes the place of the heathen goddesses, has not yet 
wholly gone out of use. T 

Isis is also represented, with the infant Saviour in her arms, 
enclosed in a framework of the flowers of the Egyptian bean, or 
lotu8. % The Virgin Mary is very often represented in this 
manner, as those who have studied mediaeval art. well know. 

1 Bonwick’s Egyptian Belief, p. 141. * See Monumental Chriatianity, p. 807, and 

* See The Lily of Israel, p. 14. Dr. Inman’s Ancient Faitha. 

1 Kenrick’s Egypt, vol. i. p. 485. 7 See Cox’a Aiyan Mytho., vol. 1L p. US, 

* See Draper'a Science and Religion, pp. 47, noU. 

48 and Higgine' Anacalypeis, vol. i. p. 804. * See Pagan and Chriatian Symboliam, pp. 

9 Pagan and Christian Symbolism, p. 00. 18,14. 
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Dr. Inman, describing a painting of the Virgin Mary, whicb is 
to be seen in the Sonth Kensington Museum, and which ia en- 
doeed in a framework of flowers, says: 

“ lt represents the Virgin and Child precisely as she used to be represented in 
Sfeypt, in India, in Assyria, Babylonia, Phcenicia, and Etruria .” 1 

The Iotas and poppy were sacred among all Eastem nations, 
and were consecrated to the various virgins worshiped by them. 
These virgins are represented Holding this plant in their hands, just 
as the Virgin, adored by the Christians, is represented at the present 
day.* ** Mr. Squire, speaking of this plant, says: 

" It is well known that the 4 Nymphe * 

— lotus or water-lily — is held sacred 
throughout the East, and the various sects 
of that quarter of the globe represented 
their deities either decorated wilh its 
flowers, holding it as a sceptre, or sealed 
on a lotus throne or pedestal. Lacshmi , 
the beautiful Ilindoo goddess, is Associ¬ 
ated with the lotus. The Egyptian leie is 
often called the 'Lotus -crowned,' in the 
ancient invocations. The Mcxican god¬ 
dess Gorieoti, is often represented with a 
water-plant resembling the lotus in her 
hand.”* 

In Egyptian and Hindoo my- 
thology, the offspring of the virgin 
is made to bruise the liead of the 
serpent, but the Romanists have given this office to the mother. Mary 
is often seen represented Standing on the serpent. Fig. 17 alludes 
to this, and to her immaculate conception , which, as we have seen, 
was declared by the Pope and council in 1851. The notion of the 
divinity of Mary was broached by some at the Council of Nice> 
and they were tlience named Marianites. 

The Christian Father Epiphanias accounts for the fact of the 
Egyptians worsliiping a virgin and child, by declaring that the 
prophecy—“ Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bring forth a son” 
—must have been revealed to them. 4 

In an ancient Christian work, called the “ Chronicle of Alex¬ 
andria,” occurs the following: 



F(G. 17 


* Pagan and Christian Symbol ism, pp. 4, 5. 

* 8ee Knight: Ancient Art and Mythology, 
pp. 45, 104, 105. 

** We see, in pictores, that the Virgin and 
Child are araodated in modern timea with the 


split apricot, the pomegmnate, rimmon, and 
the Viue, just as was the ancient Venus." (Pr. 
Inman : Ancient Faiths, vol. 1. p. 538.) 

• Serpent Symbol, p. 89. 

4 Taylor’s Diegeaia, p. 188. 
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M Watch how Egypt has constructed the child birth of a virgin, and the birth 
of her son, t oho toas expoeed in a crib io the adoration of the people ” 1 

¥e have another Egyptian Virgin Mother in Neith or Nout, 
mother of “ Osiris the Saviour.” She was known as the “ Great 
Mother,” and yet “ Immaculate Virgin.”* M. Beauregard speaks 
of 

“The Immaculate'Conception of the Virgin (Mary), who can henceforth, as 
well as the Egyptian Minerva, the mysterious Neith, boast of having come from 
herseif, and of having given birth to god.”* 

What is known in Christian countries as “ Candlemas day,” or 
the Purification of the Virgin Mary, is of Egyptian origin. The 
feast of Candlemas was kept by the ancient Egyptians in honor of 
the goddess Neith, and on the very day that is marked on our 
Christian almanacs as “ Candlemas day.” 4 

The ancient Chaldees believed in a celestial virgin, who had 
purity of body, loveliness of person, and tenderness of affection; 
and who was one to whom the erring 6inner could appeal with 
more chance of success than to a stern father. She was portrayed 
as a mother, although a virgin, with a child in her arme.* 

The ancient Babylonians and Assyrians worshiped a goddess 
mother, and son, who was represented in pictures and in images as 
an infant in his mother’s arms (see Fig. No. 18). Her name was 
Mylitta, the divine son was Tammuz , the Saviour, whom we have 
seen rose from the dead. He was invested with all his fathePs 
attributes and glory, and identified with him. He was worshiped 
as mediatorS 

There was a temple at Paphos, in Cyprus, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mylitta, and was the most celebrated one in Grecian 
times. 7 

The ancient Etruecans worshiped a Virgin Mother and Son. 
who was represented in pictures and images in the arms of his 
mother. This was the goddess Nutria, to be seen in Fig. No. 
19. On the arm of the mother is an inscription in Etruscan 
letters. This goddess was also worshiped in Italy. Long before 
the Christian era temples and statues were erected in memory 
of her. “ To the Great Goddess Nutria,” is an inscription which 
has been found among the ruins of a temple dedicated to her. 
No doubt the Roman Church would have claimed her for a 


> Bonwick’s Egyptian Belief, p. 148. 
*Ibid. p. 115. 

• Quoted ln Ibid. p. 115. 

* Ibid., and Kenrick's Egypt. 


• Inman's Ancient Faiths, roL b p. 50. 

* See Monumental Christianity, p. SU, and 
Ancient Faiths, vol. ii. p. 850. 

T Ancient Faiths, voL L p. 218. 
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Madonna, but most unluckily for them, she haß the name 

Nutria^ in Etruscan letters on hör arm, after the Etrus ca n 
practice. 

The Egyptian Isis was also worshiped in Italy, many centuries 
before the Christian era, and all images of her, with the infant 
Morus in her arms, have been adopted, as we shall preeently see, 
by the Christians, even though they represent her and her child 
as Uack as an Ethiopian, in the same manner as we have seen that 
Devaki and Crishna were representecL 




The children of Israel, who, as we have seen in a previous 
ehapter, were idolaters of the worst kind—worehiping the 
sun, tnoon and stars, and offering hnman sacrificos to their god, 
Moloch—were also worshipers of a Virgin Mother, whom they 
styled the “ Queen of Heaven.” 

Jeremiah, who appeared in Jerusalem about the year 625 b.o., 
and who was one of the prophets and reformere, rebukes the 
Israelites for their idolatry and worship of the “ Queen of Heaven,” 
whereupon they answer him as follows : 

“As for the word that thou hast spoken unto us, in the name of the Lord.we 
will not hearken unto thee. But we will certainly do whatsoever thing goeth 
forth out of our own mouth, to bum incense unto the Queen of JBeaven, and to 
pour out drink offen nga unto her, as we hone done, we, and ourfathers, our kings, 
and our prtnces, in the cily ofJudah , and in the streets of Jerusalem: for then we 
had plenty of victuals, and were well, and saw no evil. 

“But since we left off to bum incense to the Queen ofBeaven, and to pour 
out drink offerings unto her, we have wanted all things, and have been consumed 
by the sword and by the famine. And when we bumed incense to the Queen of 
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Heaven, and poured out drink offerings unto her, did we zn&ke her cakee to wor- 
ship her, and pour out drink offerings unto her, without our men T” 1 * * 

The “ calces ” which were offered to the “ Queen of Heaven ” 
by the Israelites were marked with a cross, or other symbol of sun 
worskip.* The ancient Egyptians also put a cross on their 
“sacred cakes.”* Some of the early Christians offered “sacred 
cakes” to the Virgin Mary centuries after. 4 

The ancient Persians worshiped the Virgin and Child. On 
the monuments of Mithra, the Saviour, the Mediating and Redeem- 
ing God of the Persians, the Virgin Mother of this god is to be seen 
euckling her infant. 4 

The ancient Greeks and Romans worshiped the Virgin Mother 
and Child for centuries before the Christian era. One of these 
was Myrrhaf the mother of Bacchus , the Saviour, who was 
represented with the infant in her arms. She had the title of 
“Queen of Heaven. m At many a Christian shrine the infant 
Saviour Bacchus may be seen reposing in the arms of liis deified 
mother. The names are changed—the ideas remain as before.* 

The Rev. Dr. Stuckley writes: 

“ Diodorus says Bacchus was born of Jupiter, the Suprcme God, and Ceres 
(Myrrha). Both Ceres and Proserpine were called Virgo (Virgin). The stoiy of 
this woman being deserted by a man, and espoused by a god, has somewhat so 
ezceedingly like that possage, Matt. L 19, 20, of theblessed Virgin’s history, that 
we should wonder at it, did we not see the parallelem infinite betteten the eacred and 
the profane JUstory before ue. 

“ Tbere are many similitudes between the Virgin (Mary) and the mother of 
Bacchus (also called Mary—see note 6 below)—in all the old fahles. Mary, or 
Miriam, St. Jerome interprets Myrrha Maris. Orpheus calls the mother of 
Bacchus a 8ea Goddese (and the mother of Jesus is called * Mary , Star of the 
Sea: ”)• 

Thus we see that the reverend and leamed Dr. Stuckley has dearly 


1 Jeremiah, xliv. 16-28. 

* See Colenso’s Lectnres, p. 297, and Bon- 
wick's Egyptian Belief, p. 148. 

* See tbe Pentateuch Examincd, rol. vl. p. 
115, App., and Bonwick's Egyptian Belief, p. 
148. 

4 See King's Gnoetics, p. 91, and Monumen- 
tal Christianity. p. 224. 

4 8ee Dupuis: Origin of Relig. Belief, p. 287. 

4 It wonld seem more than Chance that so 
many of the Virgin mothers and goddesses of 
anliquity shonld have the samc name. The 
mother of Bacc/uts was Myrrha : the mother of 
Mercury or Hermes was Myrrha or Maia (See 
Ferguijon's Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 180, 
and lnmau's Ancient Faiths, voJ. ii. p. 253); the 
mother of the Siamese Saviour—Sommona Ca* 
dom—waa called Maya Maria, i.«., “ the Great 
Hary;" the mother of Adonis was Myrrha 


(See Anacalypels, rol. I. p. 814, and Inman*a 
Ancient Faiths, vol. ii. p. 258); the mother of 
Buddha was Maya; now, all theee namea, 
whether Myrrha, Maia or Maria, are the same 
as Mary, the name of the mother of the Chris* 
tian Saviour. (See Inman's Ancient Faiths, 
vol. il. pp. 858 and 780. Also, Dunlap's Mys¬ 
teriös of Adoni, p. 124.) The month of May 
was eacred to these goddesses, so likewise is 
it sacred to the Virgin Mary at the preeent 
day, She was also called Myrrha and Maria, as 
well as Mary. (See Anacalypels, vol. i. p. 80t, 
and Son of the Man, p. 28.) 

7 Higgins: Anacalypels, vol. i. pp. 808, 
804. 

4 Prof. Wilder, in “ Evolution," June, '77. 
Isis Unveiled, vol. ii. 

9 Stuckley : Pal. Sac. No. 1 p. 84, in Anao- 
alypeis, i. p. 804. 
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made out that the story of Mary, the 44 Queen of Heaven,” the 
44 Star of the Sea,” the mother of the Lord, with her translation to 
heaven, &c., was an old story long before Jesus of Nazareth was 
bora. After this Stuckley observes that the Pagern 44 Queen of 
Heaven ” has upon her head a crown of twelve stars. This, as we 
have observed above, is the case of the Christian “Queen of 
Heaven” in almost every Romish church on the continent of 
Europe. 

The goddess Cybde was another. She was equally called the 
44 Queen of Heaven ” and the 44 Mother of Qod.” As devotees 
now collect alms in the name of the Virgin Mary, so did they in 
ancient times in the name of Cybele. The GaiUi now used in the 
churches of Italy, were anciently used in the worship of Cybele 
(called Galliarnbus, and sang by her priests). 44 Our Lady Day,” 
or the day of the Blessed Virgin of the Roman Church, was here- 
tofore dedicated to Cybele. 1 

j Minerva, who was distinguished by the title of 44 Virgin 
Queen,”* was extensively worshiped in ancient Greece. Among 
the innumerable temples of Greece, the most beautiful was the 
Parthenon, meaning, the Temple of the Virgin Goddess . It was 
a magnificent Doric edifice, dedicated to Minerva, the presiding 
deity of Athens. 

Juno was called the 44 Virgin Queen of Heaven.”* She was 
represented, like Isis and Mary, Standing on the crescent moon, 4 
and was considered the special protectress of women, from the 
cradle to the grave, just as Mary is considered at the präsent 
day. 

Diana, who had the title of 44 Mother,” was nevertheless 
famed for her virginal purity. 4 She was represented, like Isis 
and Mary, with stars surrounding her head. 4 

The ancient Muscovites worshiped a sacred group, compoeed 
of a woman with a male child in her lap, and another Standing by 
her. They had likewise another idol, called the golden Keifer, 
- which, says Mr. Knight, 44 seems to have beeil the animal Symbol 
of the same personage.” 7 Here we have the Virgin and infanfc 
Saviour, with the companion (John the Baptist), and “The Larrib 
that taketh away the sins of the world,” among the ancient Museo- 


* Higglns : Anacalypeia, roh 1. p. 806. 4 See Monumental Christlanity, p. 808—Flg. 

* 8ee Bell'8 Pantheon, and Knight: Ancient 144. 

Axt and Mytho., p. 175. * See Knight: Anct. Art and Mytho., pp. 

1 See Roman Antiquitiee, p. 78. Anacalyp- 175, 176. 
ala, vol. U. p. 88, and Bell’« Pantheon, toL IL * See Montfaucon, voL h plate xciL 
p. 180. T Knight'« Anct. Art and Mytho., p. 147. 
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vites before the time of Christ Jesus. This goddess had also the 
title of “ Queen of Heaven. 1 

The ancient Germems worshiped a virgin goddess under the 
the name of Hertha , or Ostara, who was fecundated by the active 
spirit, i.e., the “ Holy Spirit.”* She was represented in images 
as a woman with a child in her arms. This image was common in 
their consecrated forests, and was held peculiarly sacred.* The 
Christian celebration called Laster derived its name from this 
goddess. 

The ancient Scandimavums worshiped a virgin goddess called 
Disa. Mr. ft. Payne Knight teils us that: 


“This goddess is delineated on the sacred drums of the Laplanders, accom~ 
panied by a child, similar to the Horn* of the Egyptians, who so often appean in 
the lap of Isis on the religious monuments of that people.” 4 


The ancient Scemdinmicms also worshiped the goddess 
Frigga. She was mother of “ Baldur the Good,” his father being 
Odin, the supreme god of the northem nations. It was she who 
was addressed, as Mary is at the present day, in order to obtain 
happy marriages and easy childbirths. The Eddas style her the 
most favorable of the goddeeses.* 

In Gaul, the ancient Druids worshiped the Virgo-Paritura as 
the “ Mother of God,” and a festival was annually celebrated in 
honor of this virgin.* 

In the year 1747 a monument was found at Oxford, England, 
of pagan origin, on which is exhibited a female nursing an infant.’ 
Thus we see that the Virgin and Child were worshiped, in 
pagan times, from China to Britain, and, if we turn to the New 
World, we shall find the same thing there; for, in the words of 
Dr. Inman, “ even in Mexico the ‘ Mother and Child 5 were wor- 
shiped.”* 

This mother, who had the title of “ Virgin,” and “ Queen 
of Heaven,”* was Cliimalman, or Sochiquetzal, and the infant 
was Quetzalcoatle, the crucified Saviour. Lord Kingsborough 
says: 


“ She who represented ‘Our Lady’ (among the ancient Mexicans) had her 
hair tied up in the monner in which the Indian women tie and fasten their hair. 


* Anacalypeis, vol. ii. pp. 109,110. 

* See Knight's Anct. Art and Mytho., p. 81. 

* See Prog. Selig. Ideas, vol. i. p. 874, and 
Hallet: Northem Antiqnities. 

9 Knight: Anct. Art and Mytho., p. 147. 

9 See Mallet's Northem Antiqnities. 

9 See Higgins: Anacalypeis, vol. IL pp. 108, 
100, 960. Du peil : Orig. Selig. Belief, p. 967. 


Geltic Druids, p. 168, and Taylor’s Diegesis, p. 
184. 

7 See Celtic Druids, p. 168, and Dnpois, p. 
887. 

9 Ancient Faiths, vol. i. p. 100. 

9 See Anacalypeis, vol. IL p. 88, and Me» 
ican Antiqnities, voL vL p. 178. 
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•ad in the knot behind was inserted & small cross, by which it was intended to 
ahow that she was the Most Holy." 1 

The Mexicans had pictures of this “ Heavenly Qoddess ” on 
long pieces of leather, which they rolled up/ 

The annnnciation to the Virgin Chimalman, that she should be- 
come the mother of the Saviour Quetzalcoatle, was the subject of a 
Mexican hieroglyphic, and is remarkable in more than one respect. 
8he appears to be receiving a bunch of flowers from the embassador 
or angel,* which brings to mind the lotus, the sacred plant of 
the East, which is placed in the hands of the Pagan and Christian 
virgins. 

The 25th of March, which was celebrated throughout the 
ancient Grecian and Roman world, in honor of “ the Mother of 
the Gode,” was appointed to the honor of the Christian “ Mother of 
God,” and is now celebrated in Catholic countries, and called 
“ Lady day.” 4 The festival of the conception of the u Blessed Vir¬ 
gin Mary ” is also held on the very day that the festival of the 
miraculons conception of the “Blessed Virgin Juno” was held 
among the pagans, 4 which, says the author of the “ Perennial 
Galendar,” “ is a remarkable coincidenee.”* It is not such a very 
“ remarkable coincidence” after all, when we find that, even as 
early as the time of St. Gregory, Bishop of Neo-Csssarea, who 
flourished about a.d. 240-250, Pagan festivals were changed into 
Christian holidays. This saint was commended by his namesake 
of Nyssa for changing the Pagan festivals into Christian holidayB, 
the better to draw the heathens to the religion of Christ/ 

The month of May, which was dedicated to the heathen Virgin 
Mothers, is also the month of Mary, the Christian Virgin. 

Now that we have seen that the worshipof the Virgin and Child 
was universal for ages bcfore the Christian era, we shall say a few 
words on the subject of pictures and images of the Madonna—so 
called. 

The most ancient pictures and statues in Italy and other parts 
of Europe, of what are supposed to be representations of the Virgin 
Mary and the infant Jesus, are black. The infant god, in the arms 
of his black mother, his eyes and drapery white, is himself perfectly 
black/ 

Godfrey Higgins, on whose authority we have stated the above, 
informs us that, at the time of his writing—1825-1835—images and 

1 Mexican Antiqnlties, rol. vi. p. 178. 9 Qnoted in Ibid. 

1 Ibid. T See Mlddleton’s Letten from Borne, p. 

9 Ibid. 886. 

9 Higgins : AnacaJypsis, rol. i. p. 804. 9 Higgins : Ansc&lypsis, to*. i. p 188. 

9 Ibid. toL UL p. 88. 
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paintings of this Mnd were to be seen at the cathedral of Moulins; 
the famous chapel of “ the Virgin ” at Loretto; the chnrch of the 
Annunciation, the chnrch of St. Lazaro, and the chnrch of St 
Stephens, at Genoa; St. Francis, at Pisa; the chnrch at Brixen , 
in the Tyrol; the church at Padua ; the churoh of St. Theodore, 
at Munich —in the two last of which the white of the eyes and 
teeth, and the studied redness of the lips, are very observable. 1 

“ The BcmJymo* at Roms is black,” says Dr. Inman, “ and 
ßo are the Virgin and Child at Loretto.”* Many more are to be 
seen in Borne, and in innnmerable other places; in fact, says Mr. 
Higgins, 

“ There i8 scarcely an old church in Italy where some remains of the worahip 

of the black Virgin , and black chäd , are 
not metwith;'* and that “ pictures in 
great numbers are to be raet with, where 
the white of the eyes, and of the teeth, 
and the lips a little tinged with red, 
like the black figures in the museum 
of the Indian Company.” 4 

Fig. Ko. 20 is a copy of the 
image of the Virgin of Loretto. 
Dr. Conyers Middleton, speaking 
of it, says: 

“ The mention of Loretto pute me 
in mind of the surprise that I was in at 
the first sight of the Holy Image, for 
its face is as black as a negro’s. But 
I soon recollected, that this very cir- 
cumstance of its complexion made it 
but resemble the more ezactly the old idols of Paganism 

The reason assigned by the Christian priests for the images being 
black, is that they are made so by smoke and incense, bnt, we may 
ask, if they becaine black by smoke, why is it that the white drapery, 
white teeth, and the white of the eyes have not changed in color I 
Why are the lips of a bright red color ? Why, we may also ask, are 
the black images crowu$d and adorned with jeweis, just as the 
images of the Hindoo and Egyptian virgins are represented ? 

When we find that the Virgin Devaki, and the Virgin Isis were 
represented just as these so-called ancient Christian idols represent 
Mary, we are led to the conclusion that they are Pagan idols adopted 
by the Christians. 



Fig. 20 


1 Higgins : Anacalypsis, vol. I. p. 188. * Ancient Faiths, vol. i. p. 401. 

* Bambino —a term in art, descriptive of tbe 4 Higgins : Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 1** 

•waddled fignre of the infanl Savioor. 4 Letter« from Borne, o. S 4 
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We may say, in the words of Mr. Lundy, “ what jeweiß are 
doing on the neckof thispoorand lowly maid, it is not easy tosay.” 1 
The orovm is also foreign to early representations of the Madonna 
and Child, but not so to Devaki and Crishna, 9 and Isis and Horns. 
The ooronation of the Virgin Mary is unknown to primitive Chris¬ 
tian art, but is common in Pagan art. 9 “ It may be well/ 9 says Mr. 
Lundy, “ to compare sorae of the oldest Hiruloo representations of 
the subject with the Romish, and see how complete the resemblance 
is; ” 4 and Dr. Inman says that, “ the head-dress, as put on the head 
of the Virgin Mary, is of Grecian, Egyptian, and Indian origin.” 9 

The whole secret of the fact of these early representations of the 
Virgin Mary and Jesus—so-called—being black, crowned, and cov- 
ered with jeweis, is that they are of pre-Christian origin; they are 
Isis and Horvs, and perhaps, in some cases, Devaki and Crishna, 
baptized anew. 

The Egyptian “ Queen of Heaven ” was worshiped in Europe 
for centuries before and after the Christian Era. 9 Temples and 
statues were also erected in honor of Isis, one of which was at 
Bologna, in Italy. 

Mr. King teils us that the Emperor Hadrian zealously strove to 
reanimate the forms of that old religion, whose spirit had long since 
passed away, and it was under his patronage that the creed of the 
Pharaohs blazed up for a moment with a bright but fictitious lustre. T 
To this period belongs a beautiful sard, in Mr. King’s collection, 
representing Serapis 9 and Isis, with the legend: “ Immaculate is Our 
Lady Isis.” 9 

Mr. King further teils us that: 

“ The 4 Black Virgin* * so highiy reverenced in certain French eathedrals 
during the long night of the middle ages, proved, when at last ex&mined criti- 
cally, basalt flgures of Isis.” 10 

And Mr. Bonwick says : 

“ We may be surprised that, as Europe has Black Madonnas, Egypt had Black 


1 Monumental Christian! ty, p. SOS. 

* See Ibid. p. 229, and Moore’s Hindu Pan¬ 
theon, Inman's Christian and Pagan Syxnbol- 
iam, Higgins’ Anacalypsis, vol. ii M where the 
Agares of Crishna and Devaki may be seen, 
crowned, laden with jeweis, and a ray of glory 
voxronnding their heads. 

1 Monamental Christianity, p. 227. 

«Ibid. 

• Ancient Paiths, vol. li. p. 767. 

«In King's Gnostics and their Remains, p. 
109, the anthor givea a descriptton of a pro- 
oeeaion, given during the second Century by 
▲puleios, in honor of Isis, the 41 Immaculate 
Lady." 


T King's Gnostics, p. 71. 

* “ Serapis does not appear to be one of the 
native gods, or monsters, who sprang from the 
fraitfnl soil of Bgypt The first of the Ptolexnies 
had been commanded, by a dream, to Import 
the mysterions stranger from the coast of 
Pontns, where he had been long adored by the 
inhabitants of Sinope ; bat his at tri but es and 
his reign were so imperfectly anderstood, that 
it became a subject of dispute, whether he 
represented the bright orb of day, or the 
gloomy monarch of the snbterraneona regions.* 
(Gibbon's Borne, vol. iii. p. 148.) 

• Ibid. 

19 King's Gnostics, p. 71, noi c. 


22 
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Images and pictures of Isis. At the same time it is a little odd that the Virgin 
Mary copies most honored should not only be Black, bat have a decided Isis caM 
of feature.” 1 

The shrine now known a8 that of the “ Virgin in Amadon,” in 
France, was formerly an old Black Venus? 

“ To this we may add,” (says Dr. Inman), “ that at the Abbey of Einsiedelen, 
on Lake Zürich, the object of adoration is an old black doll , dressed in gold bro- 
cade, and glittering with jeweis. She is called, apparently, the Virgin of the 
Swiss Mountains. My friend, Mr. Newton, also teils me that he saw, over a 
church doorat Ivrea, in Italy, twenty-nine miles from Turin, the fresco of a Black 
Virgin and child, the former bearing a triple crown 

This triple crmon is to be seen on the heads of Pagan gods and 
goddesses, especially those of the Hindoos. 

Dr. Barlow says: 

“ The doctrine of the Mother of God was of Egyptian origin. It was brought 
in along with the worship of the Madonna by Cyril (Bishop of Alexandria, and 
the Cyril of Hypatia) and the monks of Alexandria, in the fifth Century. The 
earließt representations of the Madonna haye quite a Greco-Egyptian character, 
and there can be little doubt that Isis nursing Horus was the origin of them 
all” 4 

And Arthur Murphy teils us that: 

“ The Superstition and religious ceremonies of the Egyptian» were dilfused 
over Asia, Greece, and the rat of Europe. Brotier says, that inscriptions of Isis 
and Serapis (Horus ?) have been frequently found in Oermany. . . . The mission- 
aries who went in the eighth and ninth centuries to propagate the Christian re- 
ligion in those parts, saw many Images and statues of these gods?* 1 

These “ many images and statues of these gods ” were evidently 
baptized anew, given other names, and allowed to remain where 
they were. 

In many parts of Italy are to be seen pictures of the Virgin with 
her infant in her arms, inscribed with the words: “ Deo Soli.” This 
betrays their Pagan origin. 


1 Bonwick's Egyptian Belief, p. 141. “ Black 
is the color of the Egyptian Isis. 11 (The Bose- 
crucians, p. 154.) 

* Ancient Faiths, vol. i. p. 159. In Monte- 
’ancon, vol. 1. plate xct., may be seen a rep- 
Mentailon of a Black Venns. 


t Ancient Faiths, voL iL p. 954. 

4 Qnoted in Bonwlck's Egyptian Belief, p. 
149. 

* Notes 8 and 4 to Tadtas’ Hannen of the 
Gennans. 
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CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS. 

A thobough investigation of this subject would require a volume, 
therefore, as we can devote bat a chapter to it, it must necessarily 
be treated somewhat slightinglv. 

The first of the Christian Symbols which we shall notice is the 

CROSS. 

Overwhelming historical facts show that the cross was used, as a 
reUgious emblem, many Centimes before the Christian era, by every 
nation in the world. Bishop Colenso, speaking on this subject, 
says:— 

“From the dawn of organized Paganism in the Eastern world, to the final 
egtablishment of Chrislianity in the West, the cross was undoubtedly one of the 
commonest and most sacred of symbolical monuments. Apart from any distinc- 
tions of social or intellectual snperiority, of caste, color, nationality, or location 
in either hemisphere, it appears to have been the aboriginal possession of every 
people in antiquity. 

“ Diversified forme of the Symbol are delineated more or less artistically, 
according to the progress achieved in civilization at the period, on the ruined 
walls of temples and palaces, on natural rocks and sepulchral galleries, on 
the hoariest monoliths and the rüdest statuary; on coins, medals, and vases of 
every description; and in not a few instances, are preserved in the architectural 
proportions of subterranean as well as superterranean structures of tumuli, as 
well as fanes. 

“ Population» of essentially different culture, tastes, and pursuits—the highly- 
dvilized and the semi-civilized, the settled and the nomadic—vied with each 
other in their superstitious adoration of it, and in their efforts to extend the 
knowledge of its exceptional import and virtue amongst their latest posterities. 

“ Of the several varieties of the cross still in vogue, as national and ecclesi- 
astical emblems, and distinguisbed by the familiär appellations of St. George, 
ßt. Andrew, the Maltese, the Greek, the Latin, &c., &c., there is not one amongst 
them the existence of which may not be traeed to the remotest antiquity. They toere 
the common property of the Eastern na tions. 

“ That each known variety bas been derived from a common source, and is 
emblematical of one and tbe same truth may be inferred from the fact of forms 
identically the same, wbether simple or complex, cropping out in contrary direc- 
tions, in the Western as well as the Eastern hemisphere.” 1 


1 The Pentateuch Examlncd, roL ▼!. p. 113. 


[839] 
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The cross has been adored in India from time immemori&l, and 
was a symbol of mysterions significance in Brahmanical iconography. 
It was the Symbol of the Hindoo god Agni, the “ Light of the 
World.” 1 

In the Cave of Elephanta, over the head of the figure represented 
as destroying the infants, whence the story of Herod and the in- 
fants of Bethlehem (which was unknown to all the Jewish, Roman, 
and Greciau liistorians) took its origin, may be seen the Mitre, the 
Crosier, and the Cross.* 

It is placed by Maller in the hand of Siva, Brahma, Yishnn, 
Crishna, Tvashtri and Jaina. To it the worshipere of Yishnn at- 
tribute as many virtuos as does the devout Catholic to the Christian 
cross.* Fra Paolino teils us it was nsed by the ancient kings of 
India as a sceptre. 4 

Two of the principal pagodas of India—Benares and Mathura— 
were erected in the forms of vast crosses. 4 The pagoda at Mathura 
Was sacred to the memory of the Yirgin-bom and crucified Saviour 
Crishna. 4 

The cross has been an object of profound veneration among the 
Buddhists from the earliest tiraes. One is the sacred Swastica 
(Fig. No. 21). It is seen in the old 
Buddhist Zodiacs, and is one of the 
Symbols in the Asoka inscriptions. It 

is the sectarian mark 
of the Jains, and the 
distinctive badge of 
the sect of Xaca Ja- 
ponicus. The Yaish- 
navas of India have 
also the same sacred 
sign. T And, accord- 
ing to Arthur Lillie, 1 
“the onhf Christian cross in the catar 
combs is this Buddhist Swastica .” 

The cross is adored by the follow- 
ers of the Lama of Thibet.* Fig. No. 22 is a representation 
of the inoßt familiär form of Buddhist cross. The close 


ifr 

Fig N? 21 



i Monumental Christian!ty, p. 14. 

* Baring-Gould: Curious Mythe, p. 801. 
Higgins : Anac., vol. I. p. 230. 

* Curious Myths, p. 301. 

« Ibid. p. 308. 

* Ma'irice ; Indian Antiqoities, vol. ii. p. 


• Ibid. vol. iii. p. 47. 

T Curious Myths, pp. 280-282. Buddha and 
Early Buddhism, pp. 7, 9, and 22, and Anac* 
lypsis, vol. i. p. 223. 

8 Buddha and Early Buddhism, p. 227. 

* Inman : Ancient Faiths, vol. 1. p. 400. 
Higgins : Anac., vol. i. p. 280. 
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reeemblance between the ancient religion of Thibet and that 
of the Christians has been noticed by many Enropean trav- 
ellers and missionaries, among whom may be mentioned Pere 
Grebillon, Pere Grneber, Horace de la Paon, D’Orville, and 
M. L’Abb6 Huc. The Buddhists, and indeed all the Beets of India, 
marked their followers on the head with the sign of the cross.* 
This was andonbtedly practiced by almost all heathen nations, as 
we have seen in the chapter on the Eucharist that the initiates into 
the Heathen mysteries were marked in that manner. 

The ancient Egyptians adored the cross with the profoundest 
veneration. This sacred Symbol is to be found on many of their 
ancient monuraents, some of which may be seen at the present day 
in the British Museum.* In the museum of the London University, 
a cross upon a Calvary is to be seen upon the breast of one of the 
Egyptian mummies.* Many of the Egyptian images hold a cross 
in their hand. There is one now extant of the Egyptian Saviour 
Horus holding a cross in his hand, 4 and he is represented as an in- 

fant sitting on his mother’s knee, with a cross on the back of the 
seat they occupy. 4 

The commone8t of all the Egyptian crosses, the cbux ansata 
(Fig. No. 23) was adopted by the Christians. Thus, 
beeide one of the Christian inscriptions at Phile (a 
celebrated island lying in the midst of the Nile) is 
seen both a Maltese cross and a crux ansata .* In a 
painting covering the end of a church in the cemetery 
of El Khargeh, in the Great Oasis, are three of these 
crosses round the principal subject, which seems to 
have been a figure of a saint/ In an inscription in a 
Christian church to the east of the Nile, in the desert, these crosses 
are also to be seen. Beside, or in the hand of, the Egyptian gods, 
this symbol is generally to be seen. When the Saviour Osiris is 
represented holding out the crux ansata to a mortal, it signifies 
that the person to whom he presente it has put off mortality, and 
entered on the life to corae.* 

The Greek cross, and the cross of St. Anthony, are also found 



> See Ibid. 

* See Celtic Druide, p. 128; Anacalypeia, 
▼oL 1. p. 217, and Bonwick’e Egyptian Belief, 
pp. 216, 217 and 210. 

* Anacalypeia, vol. i. p. 217. 

* Knight: Anct. Art and Mytho., p. 58. 


* See Inman's 11 8ymboltam," and Lundy’e 
Monn. Chrietianity, Fig. 02. 

* Baring-Gonld : Cnrioua Mythe, p. 885. 

T Hoekina’ Vielt to the great Oaaia, pl. ztt. 
in Cnrioua Mythe, p. 886. 

* Cnrioua Mythe, p. 886. 
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on Egyptian monuments. A figure of a Shari (Fig. No. 34), from 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s book, haß a necklace round hiß throst, 
froin which depends a pectoral cross. A third Egyptian cross iß 
_ that represented in Fig. No. 25, which iß ap- 


WM 

parently intended for a Latin 
cross rising out of a heart, like 
the mediseval emblem of “ Cor 
in Cruce , Crux in Corde: n 
it is the hierogylph of good- 
nesß. 1 

PiONfß 

Fis N? Z*f 

It is related by the eccles- 

iastical historians Socrates and 



Sozomon, that when the temple of Serapis, 
at Alexandria, in Egypt, was demolished by one of the Christian 
emperors, beneath the foundation was discovered a cross. The 
words of Socrates are as follows: 

“ In the temple of Serapis, now overthrown and rifled throughout, there were 
found engraven in the stones certain letters . . . resembling the form of the 
cross. The which when both Christians and Ethnics beheld, every one applied 
to his proper religion. The Christians afflrmed that the cross was a sign or 
token of the passion of Christ, and the proper cognizance of their profession. 
The Ethnics avouched that (herein was contained something in common, betonging 
as well to Serapis as to Christ.”* 

It should be remembered, in connection with thiß, that the 
Emperor Hadrian saw no difference between the worshipers of 
Serapis and the worshipers of Christ Jesns. In a letter to the Con- 
sul Servanus he says : 

14 There are there (in Egypt) Christians who worship Serapis , and devoted to 
Serapis are those who call themselves * Bishops of Christ .* ”* 

The ancient Egyptians were in the habit of putting a cross on 
their sacred cakes, just as the Christians of the present day do on 
Good Friday. 4 The plan of the chamber of some Egyptian sepul- 
chres has the form of a cross,* and the cross was worn by Egyptian 
ladics as an ornament, in precisely the same manner as Christian 
ladies wear it at the present day.* 

The ancient Babylonians honored the cross as areligioussymboL 
It is to be found on their oldest monuments. Anu, a deity who 
stood at the head of the Babylonian mythology, had a cross for his 


i Curious Mythe, p. 287. 4 See Colenso’s Pentateuch Rxamlned voL 

* 8ocratee: Bccl. Hist., 11b. v. ch. xvii. vL p. 115. 

* Qnoted by Rev. Dr. Olles: Hebrew and • Bonwick : Egyptian Belief, p. 12. 

Christiau Records, vol. 11. p. 86, and Rev. Robert • Ibid. p. 219. 

Taylor: Diegesle, p. 202. 
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sign or symbol. 1 It is also the sy mobl of the Babylonian god Bai.* A 
cross hangB on the breast of Tiglath Pileser, in the coloesal tablet 
from Nimroud, now in the British Museum. Another kiug, from 
the ruins of Ninevah, wears a Maltese cross on his bosom. And 
another, from the hall of Nisroch, carries an emblematic necklace, 
to which a Maltese cross is attached.* The most common of crosses, 
the crux ansata (Fig. No. 21) was also a sacred symbol among the 
Babylonians. It occurs repeatedly on their cylinders, bricks and 
gems. 4 

The ensigns and Standards carried by the Persians during their 
wars with Alexander the Great (b. o. 335), were made in the form 
of a cross—as we shall presently see was the style of the ancient 
Roman Standards—and representations of these cross-standards have 
been handed down to the present day. 

Sir Robert Ker Porter, in his very valuable work entitled: 
“ Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, and Ancient Babylonia,”* 
shows the representation of a bas-relief, of very ancient antiquity, 
which he found at Nashi-Roustam, or the Mountain of Sepulchres. 
It represents a combat between two horsemen—Baharam-Gour, one 
of the old Persian kings, and a Tartar prince. Baharam-Gour is in 
the act of charging his Opponent with a spear, and behind him, 
scarcely visible, appears an almost effaced form, which must have 
been his standard-bearer, as the ensign is very plainly to be seen. 
This ensign is a cross . There is another representation of the same 
subject to be seen in a bas-rdief\ which shows the standard-bearer 
and his cross ensign very plainly.* This bas-reüef belongs to a 
period when the Arsacedian kings govemed Persia,* which was 
within a Century after the time of Alexander, and consequently 
more than two centuries b. o. 

Sir Robert also found at this place, sculptures cut in the solid 
rock, which are in the form of crosses. These belong to the early 
race of Persian monarchs, whose dynasty terminated under the sword 
of Alexander the Great.* At the foot of Mount Nakshi-Rajab, 
. he also found bas-rdiefs , among which were two figures carrying 
a cros8-standard. Fig. No. 26 is a representation of this.* It is 
coeval with the sculptures found at Nashi-Roustam, 1 * and therefore 
belongs to a period before the time of Alexanders invasion. 

The cross is represented frequently and prominently on the coins 

1 Bonwick : Egyptian Belief, p. 218, and * Vol. i. p. 887, pl. xx. 

Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 54. 9 Travels in Persia, vol. i. p. 548, pl« xx). 

9 Bgyptian Belief, p. 218. T Ibid. p. 629, and pl. xri. 

* Bonomi: Ninevah and Its Palaces, in 9 Ibid., and pl. xrii. 

Cnrions Myths, p. 287. 9 Ibid. pl. xxirli. 

9 Cnrions Myths, p. 987. 19 Ibid. p. 578. 
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of Asia Minor. Several have a ram or lamb on one aide, and a cross 
on tke other. 1 On some of the early coins of the Phenicians, the 
cross is found attached to a chaplet of beads placed in a circle, so as 

to form a complete rosary, such as the 
Lamas of Thibet and China, the Hin¬ 
doos, and the Roman Catholics, now 
teil over while they pray.* On a 
Phenician medal, found in the ruins 
of Oitium, in Cyprus, and printed in 
Dr. Clark’s “ Travels ” (vol. ii. c. xi.), 
are engraved a cross, a rosary, and a 
lamb.* This is the “ Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sins of the 
world.” 

The ancient Etruscans revered the 
cross as a religious emblem. This 
sacred sign, accompanied with the 
heart, is to be seen on their monu- 
ments. Fig. No. 27, taken from the work of Gorrio (Tab. xxxv.), 
shows an ancient tomb with angels and the cross thereon. It 
would answer perfectly for a Chris¬ 
tian ceraetery. 


The cross was adored by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans for 
centuries before the Augustan era. An ancient inscription in 
Thessaly is accompanied by a Calvary cross (Fig. No. 28); and 
Greek crosses of equal arms adom the tomb of Midas (one of the 
ancient kings), in Phrygia. 4 


1 Cnrloofl Mythe, p. 890. 9 See Illustration in Anacalypcia, toi. L p. 

• Knifht: Anct Axt and Mytho., p. 81. 284. 

4 Baring-Goold : Carlo*» Mythe, p. 891. 
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The adoration of the cross by the Romans is spoken of by tbe 
Christian Father Minncius Felix, when denying the Charge of idol- 
atry which was made against his sect. 

“ As for tbe adoration of cross/’ (says he to the Romans), “which youobject 
sgainst ns, I must teil you that we neither adore crosses nor desire them. You 
h is, ye Pagans, who worship wooden gods, who are the most likely people to 
adore wooden crosses, as being part of the same substance with your deities. 
For what eise are your ensigns, flags, and Standards, but crosses, gilt and beauti- 
fuL Your victorious trophies not only represent a cross, but a cross with a man 
upon it .” 1 

The prindpal silver coin among the Romans, called the de- 
nariuSy had on one side a pereonification of Rome as a warrior with 
a helmet, and on the reveree, a chariot drawn by four horses. The 
driver had a cross-etandard in onehand. This is a representation of 
a denarins of the earliest kind, which was first coined 296 b. o.* 
The cross was used on the roll of the Roman soldiery as the sign of 
life.' 

Bat, long before the Romans, long before the Etruscans, there 
li ved in the plains of Northern Italy a people to whom the cross was a 
religious Symbol, the sign beneath which they laid their dead to rest; 
a people of whom history teils nothing, knowing not their name ; 
but of whom antiquarian research has leamed this, that they lived 
in ignorance of the arts of civilization, that they dwelt in villages 
bnilt on platforms over lakes, and that they trosted to the cross to 
gnard, and may be to revive, their loved ones whom they committed 
to the dost. 

The examination of the tombs of Golasecca proves, in a most 
convincing, positive, and precise manner that which the terramares 
of Emilia had only indicated, bat which had been confirmed by the 
cemetery of Villanova, that above a thousand yeare b. o., the cross 
was already a religious emblem of frequent employment. 4 

“It is more than a coincidence,”(says the Rev. S. Baring-Gould), "that 
Osiris by the cross should give life eternal to the spirits of the just; that with 
the cross Thor should smite the head of the great Serpent, and bring to life those 
who were slain; that beneath the cross the Muysca mothers should lay their 
babes, trusting to that sign to secure them from the power of evil spirits; that 
with that symbol to protect them, the andent people of Northern Italy should 
lay them down in the dust.”* 

The cross was also found among the rnins of Pompeii.* 

It was a sacred emblem among the ancient Scandinavians. 


1 Octarins, ch. xxlx. 

• See Chambers’s Bncyclo., tri. “ Denarins.'* 

• Cnrions Mythe, p. 281. 


« Ibid. pp. 291, 286. 

• Ibid. p. 811. 

* Tbe Pentateuch Rxamined, vol. ri. p. 116. 
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** It occurs ” (says Mr. H. Payne Knight), “ on many llanic monaments 
found in Sweden and Denmark, which are of an age long anterior to the ap» 
proacli of Christianity to those countries, and, probably, to its appearance in 
the world.” 1 

Thcir god Thor, son of the Supreme god Odin, and the goddess 
Freyga, had the hamrner for his Symbol. It was with this hammer 
that Thor crushed the liead of the great Mitgard serpent, that he 
destroyed the giants, that he restoi*ed the dead goats to life, which 
drew liis car, that he consecrated the pyre of Baldur. This ha/mmer 
was a cross .* 

The cross of Thor is still used in Iceland as a magical sign in 
Connection with storms of wind and rain. 

King Olaf, Longfellow teils us, when keeping Christmas at 
Drontheim: 

“ O’er his drinking-hom, the sign 
He made of the Cross Divine, 

And he drank, and mutter’d his prayers; 

But the Berserks evermore 

Made the sign of the hammer of Thor 

Over theirs.” 

Actually, they both made the same symbol. 

This we are told by Snorro Sturleson, in the Heimskringla 
(Saga iv. c. 18), when he describes the sacrifice at Lade, at which 
King Hakon, Athelstan’s foster-son, was present: 

“Now when the first full goblet was filled, Earl Sigurd spoke some words 
over it, and blessed it in Odin’s uame, and drank to the king out of the hom; 
and the king then took it, and made the sign of the cross over it Then said 
Kaare of Greyting, 1 What does the king mean by doing so? will he not sacri¬ 
fice ?’ But Earl Sigurd replied, 4 The King is doing what all of you do who 
trust in your power and strength; for he is blessing the full goblet in the name 
of Thor, by making the sign of his hammer over it before he drinks it”* 

The cross was also a sacred emblem among the laplandars. 
“ In solemn sacrifices, all the Lapland idols were marked with it 
from the blood of the victims.” 4 

It was adored by the ancient Druids of Britain, and is to be 
seen on the so-called “ fire towers ” of Ireland and Scotland. The 
“ consecrated trees ” of the Druids had a cross beamt attached to 
them, making the figure of a cross. On several of the most curious 
and most ancient monuments of Britain, the cross is to be seen, evi- 
dently cut thereon by the Druids. Many large stones throughout 
Ireland have tliese Druid crosses cut in them. 4 


1 Anct Art and Mytko., p. 80. 

* Cnrioue Mythe, pp. 880, 281. 

• Ibid. pp. 881, 888. 


4 Knight: Ancient Art and Mytho., p. 80. 
9 See Celtic Druide, pp. 188, 180, 181. 
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Oleland observes, in his “ Attempt to Revive Celtic Literatur©,” 
th&t the Druids taught the doctrine of an overruling providence, and 
the immortality of the soul: that they had also their Lent, their 
Purgatory, their Paradise, their Hell, their Sanctuaries, and the 
similitude of the May-pole in form to the cross. 1 

“ In the Island of I-com-kill, at the monastery of the Culdees, 
at the time of the Reformation, there were three hundred and sixty 
Grosses.”* The Caaba at Mecca was surrounded by three hundred 
and sixty crosses.* This number has nothing whatever to do with 
Ohristianity, but is to be found evervwhere among the ancients. 
It represents the number of days of the ancient year. 4 

When the Spanish missionaries first set foot upon the soil of 
America, in the fifteenth Century, they were amazed to find that 
the cross was as devoutly worshiped by the red Indians as by them- 
selves. The hallowed Symbol challenged their attention on every 
hand, and in almost every variety of form. And, what is still more 
remarkable, the cross was not only associated with other objects cor- 
responding in every particular with those delineated on Babylonian 
monuments ; but it was also distinguished by the Catholic appella- 
tions, “ the tree of subsistence,” u the wood of health,” “ the emblem 
of life,” &c. 4 

When the Spanish missionaries found that the cross was no new 
object of veneration to the red men, they were in doubt whether to 
ascribe the fact to the pious labors of St. Thomas, whom they thought 
might liave found his way to America, or the sacrilegious subtlety 
of Satan. It was the central object in the great temple of Coza- 
mel, and is still preserved on the bas-reliefs of the ruined city of 
Palenque. From time immemorial it had received the prayers 
and 6acrifices of the Aztecs and Toltecs, and was suspended as an 
august emblem from the walls of temples in Popogan and Cundin- 
amarca. 4 

The ruined city of Palenque is in the depths of the forests of 
Central America. It was not inhabited at the time of the conquest 
of Mexico by the Spaniards. They discovered the temples and pal- 
aces of Chiapa, but of Palenque they knew nothing. According to 
tradition it was fonnded by Yotan in the ninth Century before the 
Christian era. The principal building in this ruined city is the 
palace. A noble tower rises above the courtyard in the centre. In 


1 Cleland, p. 102, ln Anac.. i. p. 716. 

* Celtic Druide, p. 242, and Chambers’s 
Bncyclo., art. 41 Croae." 

•Ibld. 


4 See Maurice : Indian Antlqultlea, vol. U. 
103. 

4 The Pentateuch Examined, vol. vi. p. 
114. 

* Brinton : Mytha of the New World, p. 96. 
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this building are several small temples or chapels, with alt&rs Stand¬ 
ing. At the back o£ one of these altars is a slab of gypsum, on 
which are sculptnred two figures, one on each side of a cross (Fig. 
No. 29). The cross is snrrounded with rieh feather-work, and orna¬ 
mental chainß. 1 “ The style of scripture,” says Mr. Baring-Gould, 
“ and the accompanying hieroglyphic inscriptions, leave no room 
for doubting it to be a heathen representation.”* 

The same cross is represented on old pre-Mexican MSS., as in 
the Dresden Codex, and that in the possession of Herr Fejervaiy, at 

the end of which is a colossal cross, in 
the midst of which is represented a bleed¬ 
ing deity, and figures stand round a Tau 
cross, upon which is perched the sacred 
bird. 4 

The cross was also nsed in the north 
of Mexico. It occurs among the Mix- 
tecas and in Queredaro. Siguenza speaks 
of an Indian cross which was fonnd in 
the ca> o of ilixteca Baja. Among the 
ruins on the island of Zaputero, in Lake 
Nicaragua, were also fonnd old crosses 
reverenced by the Indians. White marble 
crosses were fonnd on the island of St 
Ulloa, on its diaeovery. In the state of 
Oaxaca, the Spaniards fonnd that wooden crosses were erected 
as sacred Symbols, so also in Aguatoleo, and among the Zapa- 
tecas. The cross was venerated as far as Florida on one side, and 
Oibola on the other. In South America, the same sign was consid- 
ered symbolical and sacred. It was revered in Paraguay. In Peru 
the Incas honored a cross made out of a single piece of jasper; it 
was an emblem belonging to a former civilization. 4 

Among the Muyscas at Oumana the cross was regarded with 
devotion, and was believed to be endowed with power to drive away 
evil spirits; consequently new-bom children were plaoed underthe 
sign. 4 

The Toltecs said that their national deity Quetzalcoatle—whom 
we have found to be a virgin-born and erucified Saviour—had intro* 


K 

^■j 

1 



1 Stephenf : Central America, yoL 11. p. 848, ona Hjtha, pp. 896, 890. 

1a Cnrloos Mytbs, p. 896. * Corioot Mjtbs, p. 800. 

* Cnrloos Mjths, p. 896. * Müller : Geschichte der ▲merfkaaiflchea 

( Klemm Kolturgeechlchte, ▼. 148, ln Curl- Urrellgionen, ln IbitL 
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duced the sign and ritual of the cross, and it was called the “ Treo 
of Nutriment,” or “ Tree of Life.”* 

Maloom, in his “ Antiquities of Britain,” says. 

“ Gomara teils that St Andrew’s cross, which is the same with that of Bur¬ 
gundy, was in great veneration among the Cumas, in South America, and that 
they fortifled themselves with the cross against the incursions of evil spirits, and 
were in use to put them upon new-bom infants; which thing very Justly deserves 
admiratlon .” 9 

Felix Oabrara, in his “ Description of the Ancient City ot 
Mexico,” says: 

“ The adoration of the cross has been more general in the world, than that 
of any other emblem. It is to be found in the ruins of the fine city of Mexico, 
near Palenque, where there are many examples of it among the hieroglyphics on 
the buildings.”* 

In “ Chambers’s Encyclopsedia ” we find the following: 

** It appears that the sign of the cross was in use as an emblem having eeriavn 
rekgioui and rnystic meanings attached to it , lang btfors the Christian era ; and the 
Spanish oonquerors wero astonished to find it an ohject cf rcUgious veneration 
among tne nations of Central and South America .” 4 

Lord Kingsborough, in his a Antiquities of Mexico,” speaks of 
Grosses being found in Mexico, Peru, and Yucatan/ He also informs 
us that the bwnner of Montezuma was a cross, and that the historical 
paintings of the “ Codex Yaticanns ” represent him carrying a cross 
as his banner.* 

A very fine and highly polished marble cross which was taken 
from the Incas, was placed in the Roman Catholio cathedral at 
Ouzco/ 

Few cases have been more powerful in produoing mistakes in 
ancient history, than the idea, hastily taken by Christians in all ages, 
that every monument of antiquity marked with a cross, or with any 
of thoee Symbols which they conceived to be monograms of their god, 
was of Christian origin. The early Christians did not adopt it as 
one of their symbols; it was not until Cliristianity began to be pa- 
ganized that it became a Christian monogram, and even then it was 
not the cross as we know it to-day. “ It is not until the middle 
of the fifth Century that the pure form of the cross emerges to 
light.”* The cross of Constantine was nothing more than the , 
the monogram of Osiris, and afterwards of Christ.* This is seen 


* Onrlooa Myths, p. 801. 

* Quoted ln Anacalypals, rol. ii. p. 80. 
a Quoted in OelUo Drnids, p. 281. 

* Cbamben's Encyclo., art “ Croea.” 

* Mezlcan Antlqaltiaa, vol. t 1. pp. 185, 180. 

* Ibld. p. 179. 


T Hlggina: Anacalypala, rol. IL p. 88. 

9 Jameaon'a Hiat of Our Lord in Art, vol. 
U. p. 818 . 

9 “ Tbeae two letten in the old 8amarttan ( 
M found on coina. stand, tbe first for 400, the 
•econd for 800—000. This is thestafl of Osiris. 
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from the fact that the “ Labarum” or sacred banner of Constantine 
—on which was placed the sign by which he was to conqner—was 
inscribed with this sacred monogram. Fig. Ko. 30 is a representa- 
tion of the Labarnm, taten from Smith’s Bictionaty of the Bible. 
The anthor of “ The History of Our Lord in Art ” says: 

u It wouldbe difflcult to prove that the cross of Constantine wasof die simple 
oonstruction as now understood. As regards the Labarnm, the ooinsof the 
time, in which it is erpressly uet forth, proves that the so-called cross npoa it was 
nothing eise than the same ever-recurring monogram of Christ” 1 

Now, this so-called monogram of Christ, 
like everything eise called Christian, is of 
Pagan origin. It was the monogram of the 
Egyptian Savionr, Osiris, and also of Jupi¬ 
ter Ammon.* As M. Basnage remarkß in 
his Hist de Juif:* 

“ Nothing can be more opposite to Jesus Christ, 
than the Oracle of Jupiter Amman. And yet the eame 
cipher served the false god as well as the true ooe; 
for we see a medal of Ptolemy, King of Cyreo4 
having an eagle carrying a thunderbolt, «o itk the 
monogram of Christ to eigntfy the Oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon .' 9 

Rev. J. P. Lnndy says: 

“ Even the P.X., which I had thought to be ex- 
clusively Christian, are to be foond in combination 

thus: (Just as the early Christians used It), on 

coins of the Ptolemies, and on those of Herod the 
Great, struck forty years before our era, together with 
this other form, so often seen on the early Christian 

monuments, viz.: 

This monogram is also to be found on the coins of Decius, a Pa¬ 
gan Roman emperor, who ruled during the commencement of the 
third Century.* 

Another fonn of the same mouogram is ^ and X H. The 
monogram of the Sun was ^ . P.EL All these are now called mono- 
grams of Christ, and are to be met with in great nnmberB in almost 




Fi 6 N? 30. 


It La aJao Uw monogrmm of Oaifia, and haa 
been adopted by tho Christians, and La to be 
•een In the chorcbea in Italy in thooaand* of 
piaoaa. See Bamiage (Ub. UL e. xxxili.), whera 
aevaral otber lnatancea of thla kind may be 
found. In Addison 1 « * Travel« ln Italy 1 tbere 
ia an acooont of a medal, at Borne, of Con¬ 
stantia«, with thla inscrlpüon; In hoc stgna 


Victor sris ^ .** (Anacalypaia, voL L p. Ml) 

1 Hist of Our Lord in Art, toI. IL p. SM, 

* See Celtie Dmida, p. 187, and BonwieVs 
Egyptian Belief, p. 218. 

* Bk. lii c. zxiii. In Anae., L p. 810 l 
4 Monumental ChriaUanlty, p. 190. 

* See Oeltlc Druida, pp. 197, 198. 
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every church in Italy. 1 The monogram of Mercury was a cross. 1 * 
The monogram of the Egyptian Taut was formed by thiee Grosses. 1 
The monogram of Saturn was a cross and a ram’s hom; it was also 
a monogram of Jupiter. 4 The monogram of Venus was a cross 
and a circle. 1 The monogram of the Phenician Astarte, and the 
Babylonfan. Bai, was also a cross and a cirde. 1 It was also that of 
Freya, Holda, and Aphrodite. 1 * Its trne significance was the Linga 
and Yoni. 

The cross, which was so nniversally adored, in its different forms 
among heathen nations, was intended as an emblem or Symbol of the 
Sun, of eUrnal Ufe , the generative powers, &c. s 

As with the cross, and the X. P., so likewise with many other 
ao-called Christian Symbols — they are borrowed from Paganism. 
Among these may be mentioned the mystical tliree letters L H. S., 
to this day retained in some of our Protestant, as well as Roman 
Catholic churches, and falsely supposed to stand for <c Jesu Hominis 
um Saloator ,” or “ In Hoc Signo.” It is none other than the iden- 
tical monogram of tlie heathen god Bacchus * and was to be seen 
on the coins of the Maharajah of Cashmere Dr. Inman says : 

'• For a long period L H. 8., L & B. 8, was a monogram of Bacchus; letters 
now adopted by Romanis ta. Huu* was an old divinity of Gaul, poesibly left by 
the Phenician*. We have the same L H. 8. in Jatabel, and reproduced in our 
JsabsL The idea connected with the word is * PhaXUe Vigor. 9 ” u 

The Tbiangle, which is to be seen at tue present day in Chris¬ 
tian churches as an emblem. of the “ Ever-blessed Trinity,” is also 
of Pagan origin, and was used by them for the same purpoee. 

Among the numerous Symbols, the Triangle is conspicuous in 
India . Hindoos attached a mystio signification to its three sides, 
and generally placed it in their templee. It was often composed of 
lotus plante, with an eye in the center. 11 It was sometimes repre- 
sented in connection with the mystical word AUM 19 (Fig. No. 81), 
and sometimes snrrounded with rays of glory. 14 

This Symbol was engraved upon the tablet of the ring which the 
religious chief, called the Brahm-dtma wore, as one of the eigne of 


1 See Ibid. and Monumental Christian ity, 
pp. 15, 8S, 128, 126, 127. 

•JSee Celtie Druide, p. 101. Anacalypsis, 
voL L p. 220. Indian Antiq., ii. 68. 

* See Celtie Druide, p. 101. Bonwick’s 
Bgjptlan Belief, p. 108. 

4 See Celtie Drnids, p. 127, and Taylor’* 

Dlegeaia, p. 201. 

• See Celtie Drnids, p. 127. 

4 See Bonwick’s Egyptian Belief, p. 218. 

T 8oe Cox: Aryan Mythology, voL ii. 118. 


* See The Fentatench Kxamined, vol. tL 
pp. 118-115. 

* See Hlgglne : Anaealypsis, toI. 1. pp. 291 
and 828. Taylor’s Diegeeis, p. 187. Celtie 
Drnids, p.,127, and Isis Unveiled, p. 627, rol. 11. 

10 See Bonwick's Egyptian Belief, p. 212. 

» Ancient Foithe, voL L pp. 618, 510. 

11 See Prog. Belig. Ideae, rol. 1. p. 04. 

18 This word—AUM—etood for Brahma, 
Yishnn and Siva, the Hindoo Irinlty. 

14 See Isis UnveJ ed, roL ii. p. 81. 
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his dignity, and it was nsed by the Bnddhists as emblematic of the 
Trinity. 1 * * 

The ancient Egyptiam signified their divine Triad by a single 
Triangle .* 

Mr. Bonwick says: 

“ The Triangle was a rcligious form from the first. It is to be recognized in 
the Obelisk and Pyramid (of Egypt). To this day, in some Christian churches, 
the priest’s blessing is given as it was in Egypt, by the sign of a triangle; via: 
two fingers and a thumb. An Egyptian god is seen with a triangle over his 
shouldere. This figure, in ancient Egyptian theology, was the type of the Holy 
Trinity—three in one. M * 

And Dr. In man says: 

“ The Triangle is a sacred symbol in our modern churches, and it was the 
sign used in ancient temples before the initiated, to indicate the Trinity—three 
pereons ‘ co-eternal together, and co-equal.’ ” 4 

The Triangle is fonnd on ancient Greek monuments.* An an¬ 
cient seal (engrave i in the Memoires 
de l’Acaddmie royale des Inscriptions 
et Beiles Lettres), supposed to be of 
Phenician origin, “ has as snbject a 
Standing figure between two Stare, 
beneath which are handled crosses. 
Above the head of the deity is the 
triangle, or symbol of the Trinity.”* 
One of the most conspicuous 
among the symbols intended to rep- 
resent the Trinity, to be seen in 
Christian churches, is the compound 
leaf of the trefoü. Modern story had 
attributed to St. Patrick the idea of 
demonstrating a trinity in unity, by 
showing the ahcmrock to his hearers ; but, says Dr. Inman, “ like 
many other things attributed to the modems, the idea belongs to the 
ancients.”* 

The Trefoü adorned the head of Osiris, the Egyptian Saviour, 
and is to be found among the Pagan symbols or representations of 


1 See Isis Unvelled, rol. il. p. 81. • See Knight: Anct Art and Mytho., p. 

* Knight: Anct Art and Mytho., p. 196. 196. 

8 Bonwick's Egyptian Belief, p. 218. * Curions Myths, p. 280. 

4 Ancient Faiths, vol. L p. 898. T Inman's Ancient Faiths, toI. L pp. 161, 

154. 
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the three-in-one mystery. 1 * * 4 Fig. No. 32 is a representation of the 
Trefoil used by the ancient Hindoos as emblematic of their celestial 
Triad — Brahma, Yishnu and Siva — and afterwards adopted by 
the Christians.* The leaf of the Vild , or Bd-tree , is typical of 
Siva’s attributes, because trijple in form.* 

The Trefoü was a sacred plant among the ancient Druids of Bri- 
tain. It was to them an eniblem of the mysterions three in one.* 
It is to be seen on their coins .* 

The Tripod was very generally employed among the ancients 
as an emblem of the Trinity , and is 
fonnd composed in an endless variety 
of ways. On the coins of Menecratia, 
in Phrygia, it is represented between 
two asterisks,with a serpent wreathed 
aronnd a battle-axe, inserted into it, as 
an accessory symbol, signifying pre- 
servation and destruction. In the 
ceremonial of worship, the number 
three was employed with mystic so- 
lemnity.* 

The three lines, or three human 
legs, springing from a central disk or 
circle, which has been called a Tri- 
nacria , and supposed to allnde to the 
island of Sicily, is simply an ancient emblem of the Trinity. 
w It is of Asiatic origin; its earliest appearance being npon 
the very ancient coins of Aspendus in Pamphylia; sometimes 
alone in the square incuse, and sometimes upon the body of an 
eagle or the back of a lion. ,,T 

We have already seen, in the chapter on the crv^fixion, that the 
earliest emblems of the Christian Saviour were the “ Good Shep- 
herd ” and the “ Lamb.” Among these may also be mentioned the 
Fish “ The only satisfactory explanation why Jesus should be 
represented as a Fish” says Mr. King, in his Gnostics and their 
Bemains,* “ seems to be the circumstance that in the quaint jargon 
of the Talmud the Messiah is often designated ‘ Dag,’ or ‘ The 
Fish , ” and Mr. Lundy, in his “ Monumental Chri8tianity, ,, says: 



i See Bonwlck’e Egyptian Belief, p. 342. 

* See Inman's Pagan and Christian Sym- 
bolism, p. 80. 

* See Williams 1 Hindulsm, p. 99. 

4 See liyths of the British Drnids. p. 448. 


• Ibid. p. 801. 

4 Knight: Anct. Art and Hytho. t p. 170. 
v Ibid. pp. 189, 170. 

9 Page 188. 
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“ Next to the sacred monogram (the ^ ) the FUh takea its place in Import* 

ance as a sign of Christ in his special Office of Saviour” “ In the Talmud the 
Messiah is called 1 Dag ’ or 4 Fish.' ” 11 Where did the Jews leara to apply 1 Dag * 
to their Messiah ? And why did the primitive Christians adopt it as a sign of 
Christ ?” *' I cannot disguise facta. Truth demands no concealment or apology. 
Paganism has its types and prophecies of Christ as well as Judaism. What then 
is the Dag-on of the old Babylonians ? The fishrgod or being that taught them 
all their civilization .” 1 


Aß Mr. Lundy says, “ truth demands no concealment or apol¬ 
ogy,” therefore, when the truth is exposed, we find that Vishnu } 
the Hindoo Messiah, Preserver, Mediator and Saviovr , was repre- 

sented as a “ dag,” or fish. The Fish 
takeß its place in importance as a sign 
of Vishnu in his special office of 
Sawiour. 

Prof. Monier Williams says: 

“Itisas Vishnu that the Supreme Being, 
according to the Hindoos, exhibited his sympa- 
thy with human trials, his love for the h uman 
race. Nine principal occasions have already 
occurred in which the god has thus interposed 
for the salvation of his creatures. The first 
was Matsaya , the Fish. In this Vishnu became 
a fish to save the seventh Manu, the progenitor 
of the human race, from the universal deluge .” 1 

We have already seen, in Chap. IX., 
the identity of the Hindoo Matsaya 
and the Babylonian Dagon. 

The fish was sacred among the Babylonians, Assyrians and 
Phenicians, as it is among the Romanists of to-day. It was sacred 
also to Venus, and the Romanists still eat it on the very day of the 
week which was called “Fies veneris ,” Venus’ day; fish day.® 
It was an emblem of fecwndity . The most ancient symbol of the 
productive power was a fish, and it is aecordingly found to be the 
universal symbol npon many of the earliest coins. 4 Pythagoras 
and his followers did not eat fish. They were ascetics, and the eat- 
ing of fish was supposed to tend to carnal desires. This ancient 
Superstition is entertained by many even at the present day. 

The fish was the earliest symbol of Christ Jesus. Fig. No. 33 
is a design from the catacombs.® This cross-fish is not unlike the 
sacred monogram. 



> Monumental Christian!ty, pp. 180,183, 183. 4 Knigbt: Anct. Art and Mytho., p. 111. 

* Indian Wisdom, p. 829. * Lillie : Buddha and Barly Buddhiam, p. 

4 Inman : Anct. Faitha, vol. i. pp. 538, 589, 837. 

and Müller: Science of Relig., p. 815. 
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That the Christian Saviour should be called a fish, may at first 
appear stränge, but when the mythos is properly understood (as we 
shall endeavor to make it ln Ohap. XXXIX.), it will not appear so. 
The Kev. Dr. Geikie, in his “ Life and Words of Christ,” says that 
a fish stood f or his name, froin the significance of the Greek letters 
in the Word that expresses the idea, and for this reason he was called 
a fish. But, we may ask, wby was Buddha not only called Fo, 
or Po, but Dag-Po , which was literally the Fish Po, or Fish 
Buddha? The fish did not stand for his name. The idea that Jesus 
was called a fish because the Messiah is designated “Dag” in the 
Talmud, is also an unsatisfactory explanation. 

Julius Africanus (an early Christian writer) sayB: 

“ Christ is the great Fish t&ken by the flsh-hook of God, and whoee fleah 
nourishes the whole world .” 1 

“ The fish fried 
Was Christ that died,” 

is an old couplet.* 

Prosper Africanus calls Christ, 

“ The great fish who satisfied for himself the disdples on the shors, and 
oflered himself as a fish to the whole world.”* 

The Serpent was also an emblem of Christ Jesus, or in other 
words, represented Christ, among some of the early Christians. 

Moses set up a brazen serpent in the wildemess, and Christian 
divines have seen in this a type of Christ Jesus. Indeed, the Gos¬ 
pels sanction this; for it is written : 

“ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderaees, so must the Son of man 
be lifted up.” 

From this serpent, Tertullian asserts, the early sect of Christians 
called Ophites took their rise. Epiphanius says, that the “ Ophites 
Sprung out of the Nicolaitans and Gnostics, who were so called from 
the serpent , which they worshiped.” “The Gnostics,” he adds, 
“taught that the ruler of the world was of a dracontio form .” The 
Ophites preserved live serpents in their sacred ehest, and looked 
npon them as the mediator between them and God. Manes, in the 
third Century, taught serpent worship in Asia Minor, under the 
name of Christianity, promulgating that 

“ Christ t oas an incamation cf the Great Serpent , t oho güded over the oradle cf 
the Virgin Mary , toben ehe was asleep , at the age ofayear and a half.”* 

“ The Gnostics,” says Irenaeus, “ represented the Mind (the Son, 


* Qpoted ln Monumental Christianity, p. 1 IbUL p. US. * Ibid. p. 091 . 

IM. * Sqoire: Serpent Symbol, p. Mt 
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the Wisdom) in the form of a serpent,” and “ the OphiteB,” says 
Epiphanius, “ have a veneration for the serpent; they esteem him 
the same as Christ.” “ They even qnote the Gospels,” says Ter- 
tnllian, “ to prove that Christ was an imitation of the serpent.” 1 

The question now arises, Why was the Christian Savionr repre- 
8ented as a serpent? Simply because the heathen Saviours were 
represented in like manner. 

From the earliest times of which we have any historical notice, 
the serpent has been connected with the preserving gods, or Sa- 
vionrs; the gods of goodness and of wisdom. In Hindoo mythol- 
ogy, the serpent is intimately associated with Yishnu, the preserving 
god, the Saviour.* Serpents are often associated with the Hindoo 
gods, as emblem8 of eternity." It was a very sacred animal among 
the Hindoos.* 

Worehipere of Buddha venerate serpents. “This animal,” 
says Mr. Wake, “ became equal in importance as Buddha himself.” 
And Mr. Lillie says: 

“ That God was worehiped at an early date by the Buddists under the symbol 
of the Serpent is proved from the sculptures of oldest topes, where worehipere 
are represented so doing .” 1 * 4 * 

The Egyptians also venerated the serpent. It was the special 
symbol of Thoth, a primeval deity of Syro-Egyptian mythology, 
and of all those gods, such as Hermes and Seth, who can be con¬ 
nected with him.* Kneph and Apap were also represented as 
serpents/ 

Herodotus, when he visited Egypt, found sacred serpents in the 
temples. Speaking of them, he says: 

“ In the neighborhood of Thebes, the re are sacred serpents, not at all hurtful 
to men: they are diminutive in size, and carry two homs that grow on the top 
of the head. When these serpents die, they bury them in the temple of Jupiter; 
for they say they are sacred to that god. ” 8 

The third member of the Chaldean triad, H6a, or Hoa, was rep¬ 
resented by a serpent. According to Sir Henry Rawlinson, the 
moßt important titles of this deity refer “ to his functions as the 
source of all knowledge and Science.” Not only is he “ The Intel¬ 
ligent Fish,” but his name may be read as signifying both “ Life ” 
and a “ Serpent,” and he may be considered as “ figured by the 
great serpent which occupies so conspicuous a place among the 


1 Ferguseon: Tree and Serpent Worehip, p. 9. 

* Wake : Phallism in Ancient Religs., p. 72. 

1 Williams' Hindniam, p. 100. 

4 Knigbt: Anct. Axt and Mytho., p. 16, and 

Yeignason : Tree and Serpent Worshlp. 


* Wake, p. 78. Lillie : p. 90. 

* Wake, p. 40, and Bansen*« Key«, p, 
101 . 

1 ChampoIlion, pp. 144,146. 

* Herodotus, bk. IL eh. 74. 
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Symbols of the gods on the black stones recording Babylonian bene- 
factore.” 1 

The Phenicians and other eastem nations venerated the serpent 
as Symbols of their beneficent gods. 1 

As god of medicine, Apollo, the central figure in Greeian my- 
thology, was originally worehiped under the form of a serpent, and 
men invoked him as the “ Helper.” He was the Solar Serpent-god.* 

iEsculapius, the healing god, the Savionr, was also worshiped 
under the form of a serpent. 4 “ Throughout Hellas,” says Mr. Cox, 
“ ^Esculapius remained the i Healer,’ and the i Restorer of Life,’ and 
accordingly the serpent is everywhere his special emblem.”* 

Why the serpent was the Symbol of the Savioure and beneficent 
gods of antiqnity, will be explained in Chap. XXXIX. 

The Dove , among the Christians, is the Symbol of the Holy 
Spirit. The Matthew narrator relates that when Jesus went up out 
of the water, after being baptized by John, “ the heavens were 
opened nnto him, and he saw the Spirit of God descending like a 
dove, and lighting npon him.” 

Here is another piece of Paganism, as we find that the Dove 
was the Symbol of the Holy Spirit among all nations of antiquity. 
Rev. J. P. Lundy, speaking of this, says: 

“It is a remarkable fact that this spirit (t. e., the Holy Spirit) has been sym- 
bolized among all religious and civilized nations by the Dom.”* 

And Earnest De Bunsen says: 

“ The symbol of the Spirit of God was the Dove, in Greek, peleia, and the 
Bamaritans had a brazen fiery dove, instead of the brazen fiery serpent Both 
referred to flre, the symbol of the Holy Ghost. 

Buddha is represented, like Christ Jesus, with a dove hovering 
over his head.' 

The virgin goddess Juno is often represented with a dove on her 
head. It is also seen on the heads of the images of Astarte, Cybele, 
and Isis; it was sacred to Yenus, and was intended as a symbol of 
the Holy Spirit.* 

Even in the remote islands of the Pacific Ocean, a bird is be- 
lieved to be an emblem of the Holy Spirit.** 

R. Payne Knight, in speaking of the “mystic Dove,” says: 


i Wake : Phallism in Anct. Relige., p. 30. flnch : Age of Fable, p. 897. 

* See Knight: Anct. Art and Mytho., p. 10. * Aryan Mytho., vol. ii. p. 88. 

Cox : Aryan Mytho., vol. ii. p. 128. Fergue- • Monumental Cbristianity, p. 898. 

•on'e Tree and Serpent Worship, and Squire'* 7 Bungen'* Angel-Mesgiah, p. 44. 

Serpent Symbol. 8 See ch. xxix. 

* Deane: Serpent Worghip, p. 218. • Monumental Cbristianity, pp 888 and 891 

* Tree and Serpent Worghip, p. 7, and Bul- 10 Knight: Anct Art and Mytho., p 109 
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“ A bird was probably chosen for the emblem of the third person (i. the 
Holy Gho8t) to signify incubation, by which was figuratively expressed the fruc- 
tiflcation of inert matter, caused by the vital spirit moving upon the waters. 

“ The Dove would naturally be selected in the East in preference to every 
other species of bird, on account of its domestic familiarity with man; it usually 
lodging under the s&me roof with him, and being employed as his messenger 
from one remote place to another. Birds of this kind were also remarkable for 
the care of their offspring, and for a sort of conjugal attachment and fidelity to 
each other, as likewise for the peculiar fervency of their sexual desires, whence 
they were sacred to Venus, and emblems of love.” 1 

Masons’ marks are conspicuons among the Christian Symbols. 
On some of the most ancient Roman Catholic cathedrals are to be 
found figures of Christ Jesus with Mason’s marks about him. 

Many are the so-called Christian Symbols which are direct im- 
portations from paganism. To enumerate them would take, as we 
have previously said, a volume of itself. For further Information 
on this subject the reader is referred to Dr. Inman’s u Ancient Pa- 
gan and Modern Christian Symbolism,” where he will see how many 
ancient Indian, Egyptian, Etruscan, Orecian and Roman symbols 
have been adopted by Christians, a great number of which are 
Phattic emblems.* 


* Knight’s Ancient Art and Xythology, p. Prlapua, and the other worin of Dr. Thomas 

WA Turnen. 

• 0 m also, B. Pajne Knight*a Wonhip of 
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THE BIBTH-DAY OF OHB1BT JEBUB. 

Ohbistmas — December the 25th — is a day which has been set 
apart by the Christian church on which to celebrate the birth of 
their Lord and Saviour, Christ Jesus, and is considered by the ma¬ 
jori ty of persons to be really the day on which he was bom. This 
is altogether erroneous, as will be seen upon examination of the 
subject. 

There was no uniformity in the period of observing the Nativity 
among the early Christian churches; some held the festival in the 
month of May or April, others in January. 1 

The year in which he was born is also as uncertain as the month 
or day. “ The year in which it happened,” says Mosheim, the eo- 
desiastical historian, “ has not hitherto been fixed with certainty, 
notwithstanding the deep and laborious researches of the learned.”* 

According to Iben^us (a. d. 190), on the authority of “ The 
Gospel,” and “ all the elders who were conversant in Asia with 
John, the disciple of the Lord,” Christ Jesus lived to be nearly, if 
not quite, fifty year8 of age. If this celebrated Christian father is 
oorrect, and who can say he is not, Jesus was bom some twenty 
yeara before the time which has been assigned as that of his birth.* 

The Rev. Dr. Giles says: 

“ Conoeming the time of Christas birth there are even gre&ter doubts thim 
about the place ; for, though the four Evangelists have noticed several Contem¬ 
porary facta, which would seem to Bettle this point, yet on comparing these 
dates with the general history of the period, we meet with serious discrep- 
ancies, which involve the subject in the greatest uncertainty.” 4 

Again he says: 

1 See Bible for Le&rnero vol. UL p. 66; 1 See Chapter XL., this werk. 

Chambers’» Encyclo., art. “ Thristmas." 4 Hebrew and Christian Beoords, toL 1L pu 

• Eccl. Hist., rol. i. p. 68. Qnoted in Tay- 188. 
lor’s Diegeeis, p. 104. 
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“ Kot only do we dato our time from the exact year in which Christ is send io 
have been bom , but our ecclesiastical calendar has determined with scrupulous 
minuteneas the day and almoet the hour at which every particular of Christo 
wonderful life is stated to have happened. All this is implicitly believed by 
miIlions; yet all these things are among the mast uncertain and shadowy that histary 
has reoorded We have no eine to sither the day or the Urne of year, or even the year 
itsetf, in which Christ was bom .” 1 

Some Christian writers fix the year 4 b. o., as the time when 
he was born, others the year 6 b. a, and ag&in others place his time 
of birth at abont 15 b. a The Bev. Dr. Geikie, spe&king of this, 
in his Life of Christ, says: 

" The whole subject is very uncertain. Ewald appears to fix the date of the 
birth at fies yeara earlier than our era. Petavius and Usher fix it on the 25th of 
December, fite years before our era. Bengel on tbe 2öth of December, four 
yeara before our era; Anger and Winer, fouryem before our era, in the Spring; 
Bcaliger, three yeara before our era, in October; St Jerome, three yeara before 
our era, on December 25th; Eusebius, two yeara before our era, on January 6th; 
and Idler, seren yeara before our era, in December .” 9 

Albert Barnes writes in a mann er which implies that he knew 
all abont the year (althongh he does not give any authoritiee), bat 
knew nothing about the month. He says: 

“ The birth of Christ took place four yeara before the common era. That era 
began to be used about a.d. 526, being first employed by Dionysius, and is sup- 
posed to have been placed about four yeara too late. Some make the difference 
two, others three, four, five, and even eight yeara. He was born at the com- 
mencement of the last year of the reign of Herod, or at the close of the year 
preceding.”* 

41 The Jews sentout their flocks into the mountainous and desert regions during 
the summer months, and took them up in the latter part of October or the first 
of November, when the cold weather commenced. . . . It is clear from this 
that our Saviour was born before the 25th of December, or before what we call 
Christmas. At that time it is cold, and especially in the high and mountainous 
regions about Bethlehem. Ood has concealed the time of his birth. There is no 
way to ascertain it. By different learned men it has been fixed at each month in 
the year.” 4 

Canon Farrar writes witb a little more caution, as follows: 

“ Although the date of Christ’s birth cannot be fixed with absolute certainty, 
there is at least a large amount of evidence to render it probable that he was 
bom four yeara before our present era. It is univeraally admitted that our re- 
ceived chronology, which is not older than Dionysius Exignus, in the sixtb 
Century, is wrong. But all attempts to discover the month and the day are use- 
less. No data whatever exists to enable us to determine them with even ap- 
proximate accuracy.” 5 


* Hebrew and Christian Records, p. 104. 

* Life of Christ, vol. i. p. 660. 

* Barnes' Notes, vol. U. p. 408. 


* Ibld. p. 86. 

* Farrar's Life of Christ, App., pp. 078,4 
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Bimsen attempte to show (on the authority of Irenaus , above 
qnoted), that Jesns was bom mxnefifteen years before the time as- 
aigned, and that he lived to be nearly, if not quite, fifty years of 
age. 1 * * 

According to Basnage,* the Jews placed his birth near a Century 
sooner than the generally assumed epoch. Others have placed it 
even in the third Century b. o. This belief is founded on a pas- 
sage in the “ Book of WisdomJ” written about 250 b. c., which 
is supposed to refer to Christ Jesus , and none other. In speaking 
of some individual who lived at that time , it says : 

** He professeth to have the knowledge of God, and he calleth himself the 
ehüdofthe Lord . He was made to reprove our thoughts. He is grievous unto 
us even to behold; for his life is not like other men’s, his ways are of another 
fashion. We are esteemed of bim as counterfeits; he abstaineth from our ways 
as from filthiness; he pronounceth the end of the just to be blessed, and maketh 
kü boast that God is his fother. Let us see if his words be true; and let us prove 
what shall happen in the end of him. For if the just man be the son of Qod, he 
(God) will help him, and deliver him from the hand of his enemies. Let us 
examine him with despitefulness and torture, that we may know his meekness, 
and prove his patience. Let us condemn him with a shameful death; for by his 
own saying he shall be respected.” 

This is a very important passage. Of course, the church claim 
it to be a pt'ophecy of what Christ Jesus was to do and suffer, but 
this does not explain it. 

If the writer of the “ Gospel according to Luke ” is correct, 
Jesus was not born nntil about a. d. 10, for he explicitly teils us 
that this event did not happen until Cyrenius was govemor of 
Syria. 4 Now it is well known that Cyrenius was not appointed to 
this office until long after the death of Herod (during whose reign 
the Matthew narrator informs us Jesus was born 1 ), and that the 
taxing spoken of by the Luke narrator as having taken place at this 
time, did not take place until about ten years after the time at which, 
according to the Matthew narrator, Jesus was born.* 

Eusebius, the first ecclesiastical historian,* places his birth at the 
time Cyrenius was govemor of Syria, and therefore at about a. d. 
10. His words are as follows : 

“It was the two and fortieth year after the reign of Augustus the Emperor, 
and the eight and twentieth year afler the subduing of Egypt, and the death of 
Antonius and Cleopatra, when last of all the Ptolemies in Egypt ceased to bear 


i Bible Chronology, pp. 73, 74. 

* Hist, de Juif. 

• Chap. il. 13-20. 

4 Lake, il. 1-7. 

• Matt. ii. 1. 

* See Joeephus : Antiq.,bk. xvili. ch. i. sec. i. 


T Eusebius was Bishop of Cesarea from a.d. 
315 to 340, in which he died, in the 70th year 
of his age, thus playing his great part in Ufe 
chlefly under the reigns of Conatantine the 
Great and bis son Constantia*. 
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rule, when our Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ, at the time of the first taxing— 
Cyrenius, then President of Syria—was bom in Bethlehem, a City of Jude*, 
according unto the prophecies in that behalf premißed.” 1 

Had the Luke narrator known anything about Jewish hißtory, 
he never would have made so gross a blunder as to place the taxing 
of Cyrenius in the days of Herod, and would have saved the im¬ 
mense amount of labor that it has taken in endeavoring to explain 
away the effects of his ignorance. One explauation of this mistake 
is, that there were two assessments, one about the time Jesus was 
born, and the otlier ten years after; but this has entirely failed. 
Dr. Hooykaas, speaking of this, says: 

“ The Evangelist (Luke) falls into the most extraordinary mistakes through- 
out. In the first place, history is silent as to a census of the whole (Roman) 
world cver having been made at all. In the next place, though Quirinius oer- 
tainly did make such a register in Judea and Samaria, it did not extend to 
Galilee ; so that Joseph’s household was not affected by it. Besides, it did not 
take place untü ten years after the death of Herod , when his son Archelaus was 
deposed by the emperor, and the districts of Judea and Samaria were thrown 
into a Roman province. Under the reign of Herod, nothing of the kind took 
place, nor was there any occasion for it. Finally, at the time of the birth of 
Jesus, the Governor of Syria was not Quirinius, but Quintus Sentius Satumi- 
nus.”* 

The institution of the festival of the Nativity of Christ Jesus 
being held on the 25th of December, among the Christians, is at- 
tributed to Telesphorus, who flourished during the reign of Anto¬ 
nius Pius (a. d. 138-161), but the first certadn traces of it are found 
about the time of the Emperor Commodus (a. d. 180-192).* 

For a long time the Christians had been trying to discover upon 
what particular day Jesus had possibly or probably come into the 
world; and conjectures and traditions that rested upon absolutely 
no foundation, led one to the 20th of May, another to the 19th or 
20th of April, and a third to the 5th of January. At last the opin- 
ion of the Community at Rome gained the upper hand, and the 25th 
of December was fixed upon. 4 It was not until fifth Century, 
however, that this day had been generaUy agreed upon.* How it 
happened that this day finally became fixed as the birthday of 
Christ Jesus, may be inferred from what we shall now see. 

On the first moment after midnight of the 24th of Decembei 
(i. e. y on the morning of the 25th), nearly all the nations of the earth, 


> Eusebius : Eccl. Hist, üb. 1, ch. yL from the Influence of eome tradltion, or from 

• Bible for Learnera, yoI. UL p. 66. the deeire to supplant Heathen Festivals of tluit 

• See Chambere'e Encyclo., &rt •• Christ- period of the year, such as the Saturnalta, the 

mas." 25th of December had been generaUy a g reed 

4 See Bible for Learnera, vol. iU. p. 66. upon.” (Encyclopedi* Brit, art “ C&uMr 

• “By the fifth Century, however, whether mas.” 
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as if by common consent, celebrated the accouchement of tho 
u Queen of Heaven” of the “ Gdestial Virgin ” of the sphere, and 
the birth of the god Sol. 

In India this is a period of rejoicing everywhere. 1 It is a great 
religious festival, and the people decorate their houses with garla/nds, 
and make presente to friends and relatives . This custom is of very 
great antiquity.* 

In China, religious solemnities are celebrated at the time of the 
winter solstiee, the last week in December, when all shops are shut 
np, and the courts are closed. 1 

Buddha, the son of the Virgin Maya, on whom, according to 
Chinese tradition, “ the Holy Ghost ” had descended, was said to 
have been bom on Christmas day, December 25th. 4 

Among the ancient Persiems their most splendid ceremonials 
were in honor of their Lord and Saviour Mithras / they kept his 
birthday, with many rejoicings, on the 25th of December. 

The author of the “ Celtic Druide ” says: 

“It was the custom of the heathen, long before the birth of Christ, to cele- 
brate the birth-day of their göds,” and that, “ the 25th of December was a great 
festival with the Persians, who, in very early times, celebrated the birth of their 
god Mithras. ”• 

The Rev. Joseph B. Gross, in his “ Heathen Religion ,” also 
teils us that: 

“ The ancient Persians celebrated a festival in honor of Miihras on the first 
day succeeding the Winter Solstiee , the obJect of which was to commemorate the 
Urth of Mithras 

Among the ancient Egyptians, for centuries before the time of 
Christ Jesus, the 25tli of December was set aside as the birthday of 
their gods. M. Le Clerk De Septehenes speaks of it as follows: 

“ The ancient Egyptians fixed the pregnancy of Isis (the Queen of Heaven, and 
the Virgin Mother of the Saviour Horns), on the last days of March, and towards 
the end of December they placed the commemoration of her delivery.” 1 

Mr. Bonwick, in speaking of Horus, says: 

“He is the great God-loved of Heaven. His birth was one of the greatest 
mysteries of the Egyptian religion. Pictures representing it appeared on the 


1 See Monier Williams: Hlndnism, p. 181. 

* See Prog. Selig. Ideae, vol. i. p. 128. 

» n>id. 216. 

♦ See Bansen : The Angel-Messlah, pp. x.- 
25, and 110, and Llllie: Buddha and Baddhism, 
p. 78. 

8ome wrlters have asserted that Crishna is 
said to have been bom on December 25th, bat 
this is not the case. His birthday is held ln 
Jnly-Aogost. (See Williams 1 Hinduism, p. 183, 


and Life and Religion of the Hindoos, p. 134.) 

* Celtic Droids, p. 163. See also, Prog. 
Selig. Ideas, vol. i. p. 272; Monumental Chris- 
tianity, p. 167; Bible for Learners, iil. pp. 66, 
67. 

* The Heathen Religion, p. 287. See also, 
Dapuis: p. 246. 

T Selig, of the Anct. Greeks, p. 214. See also, 
Higgins: Anacalypsis, vol ii. p. 00. 
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walls of temples. One passed through the holy Adytum 1 to the still man 
sacred qnarter of the temple known as the birth-place of Horus. He vii p» 
ßumably the child of Deity. At Christmas time , or that answering to our festi- 
val, his image was brought out of that sanctuary with peculiar ceremonies» 
as the image of the infant Bambino? is still brought out and exhibited in. 
Rome.”* 

Rigord observes that the Egyptians not only worshiped a Vir¬ 
gin Mother “ prior to the birth of our Saviour, but exhibited the 
effigy of her son lying in the manger, in the mauner the infant Je¬ 
sus was afterwardß laid in the cave at Bethlehem.” 4 

The “Chronicles of Alexandria,” an ancient Christian work, 
says: 

" Watch bow Egypt has constructed the childbirth of a Virgin, and the birth 
of her son, who was exposed in a crib to the adoration of the people”* 

Osiris , son of the “ Holy Virgin ,” as they called Ceres, of 
Neith, his mother, was bora on the 25th of December.* 

This was also the time celebrated by the ancient Oreeks as being 
the birthday of Hercules . The author of “The Religion of the An¬ 
cient Oreeks ” says : 

“ The night of the Winter Solstiee , which the Greeks named the triple night, 
was that which they thought gave birth to Hercules. ” 1 

He further says: 

“ It has become an epoch of singulär importanoe in the eyes of the Christian, 
who has destined it to celebrate the birth of the Saviour, the true Sun of Justice^ 
who alone came to dissipate the darkness of ignorance.” 8 

Bacchus , also, was born at early dawn on the 25th of December. 
Mr. Higgins says of him: 

“The birth-place of Bacchus, called Sabizius or Sabaoth, was claimed by 
several places in Greece ; but on Mount Zelmissus, in Thrace, his worship seems 
to have been chiefly celebrated. He was born of a Virgin on the 25th of Decem¬ 
ber, and was always called the Saviour. In his Mysteries, he was shown to 
the people, as an infant is by the Christians at this day, on Christmas-day morn- 
ing, in Rome.”* 

The birthday of Adonis was celebrated on the 25th of Decem¬ 
ber. Tliis celebration is spoken of by Tertullian, Jerome, and other 


1 “Adytum M —-the interior or sacred part 
of a heathen temple. 

* “ Bambino “—a term used for reprcpcnta- 
tiona of the infant Saviour, Christ Jesus, iu 
Mwatldlings. 

* Bonwick's Egyptian Belief, p. 157. See 
also, Dupuis, p. 287. 

« ‘Deincepa Egyptii Parituram Viroinem 
magno in honore habnerunt; quin eoliti eunt 
pnernm efflngere jacentem in pnssepe, quali 


postea in Bethlehemeticä epeluncS natua eit” 
(Quoted in Anacaiyptde, p. 102, of vol. ii.) 

* Quoted by Bonwick, p. 143. 

* AimcalypsU. vol. ii. p. 99. 

7 Relig. Anct. Qreece, p. 215. 

* Ibid. 

* Anacalypsis, vol. il. p. 102; Dupuis, p. 8V, 
and Bariog-Gould : Orig. Relig. Belief, toL L 
p. 322. 
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Fathers of the Church , 1 who inform ns that the ceremonies took place 
in a cave, and that the cave in which they celebrated his mysteriös 
in Bethlehem, was- that in which Christ Jesus was born. 

This was also a great holy day in ancient Borne. The Key. Mr. 
Gross says: 

“In Borne, before the time of Christ, a festival was observed on the 25th 
of December, under the name of 4 NataUs Solis Invicti ’ (Birthday of Sol the 
Invincible). It was a day of universal rejoicings, illustrated by illuminations 
and public games.”* “ All public business was suspended, declarations of war 
and criminal executions were postponed, friends mode pres&rUs to one another, 
and the slaves were indulged with great liberties.”* 

A few weeks before the winter solstice, the Calabrian shepherds 
came into Borne to play on the pipes. Ovid alludes to this when 
he says: 

“ Ante Deüm matrem comu tibicen adunco 
Cum canit, exigu» quis stipis aera neget." 

—(Epist. L 1. ii.) 

i, e., “ When to the mighty mother pipes the swain, 

Grudge not a trifle for his pious strain.” 

This practice is kept up to the present day. 

The ancient Germans^ for centnries before “ the t/rue Sun of 
Justice ” was ever heard of, celebrated annnally, at the time of the 
Winter solstice , what they called their Yule-feast. At this feast 
agreementa were renewed, the gods were consnlted as to the future, 
iacrifices were made to them, and the time was spent in jovial hos- 
pitality. Many features of this festival, such as buming the yule- 
iog on Christmas-eve, still survive among ns . 4 

Yide was the old name for Christmas. In French it is called 
Nod , which is the Hebrew or Chaldee word Nute * 

The greatest festival of the year celebrated among the ancient 
S&mdmaviam , was at the Winter solstice . They called the night 
upon which it was observed, the u Mother-nightP This feast was 
named Jul — hence is derived the word Yvle — and was celebrated 
in honor of Freyr (son of the Supreme God Odin, and the goddess 
Frigga), who was born on that day. Feasting, nocturnal assemblies, 
and all the demonstrations of a most dissolnte joy, were then author- 
ized by the general usage. At this festival the principal guests re- 
cewed presents — generally horees, swords, battle-axes, and gold 
rings—at their departure.® 


> Anacaljpsis, vol. ii. p. 90. 

* The Heathen Kellgion, p. 287; Du puls, p. 

m. 

* Buiflnch, p. 21. 

Bibia for Learnen, vol. iil. p. 67, and 


Chambers, art. “ Tule.** 

* See Chambers 1 «, art “ Tale,** and “ Celtfe 
Draids, 11 p. 162. 

* Mallet’s Northern Antiqnltles, pp. 110 aad 
856. Knight: p. 87. 
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The festival of the 25th of December was oelebrated by the 
andent Druids , in Great Britain and Ireland, with great lim 
lighted on the tope of hills. 1 

Godfrey Higgins says: 

“ Stuckley observes that the worship of Mitlira was spread all over Gaul and 
Britain. The Druide kept this night as a great festival, and called the day fol- 
lowing it Nolagh or Noel, or the day of regeneration, and oelebrated it with 
great flres on the tops of their mountains, which they repeated on the day of the 
Bpiphany or twelfth night The Mithraic monuments, which are common in 
Britain, have been attributed to the Romans, but this festival proves that the 
Mithraic worship was there prior to their arrivaL”* 

This was also a time of rejoicing in Andent Mexico. Acosta 
says: 

“ In the first month, which in Peru they call Rayme, and answering to oor 
December, they made a solenm feast called Oapaemyrne (the Winter Solstice), 
wherein they made many sacrifices and oeremonies, which continued many 
days.”* 

The evergreens, and particnlarly the mistletoe, which are used 
all over the Christian world at Christmas time, betray its heathen 
origin. Tertullian, a Father of the Church, who flonrished abont 
A. d. 200, writing to his brethren, affirms it to be “ rank idolatry” 
to deck their doors “ with garlands orflowers , on festival days , ao 
oordvng to the cvstom of the heathen . ,H 

This shows that the heathen in those days, did as the Christians 
do now. What have evergreens, and garlands, and Christmas trees, 
to do with Christianity ? Simply nothing . It is the old Yule- 
feast which was held by all the northem nations, from time imme- 
morial, handed down to, and observed at the present day. In the 
greenery with which Christians deck their houses and temples of 
worship, and in the Christmas-trees laden with gifts, we nnques- 
tionably see a relic of the Symbols by which our heathen forefathero 
signified their faith in the powers of the retnming snn to clothe the 
earth again with green, and hang new fruit on the trees. Foliage, 
such as the laurel, myrtle, ivy, or oak, and in general, all evergreens } 
were Dionysiac plänts , that is, Symbols of the generative power, 
signifying perpetuity of youth and vigor/ 

Among the causes, then, that co-operated in fixing this period— 
December 25th — as the birthday of Christ Jesus, was, as we have 
seen, that almost every ancient nation of the earth held a festival 
on this day in commemoration of the birth of their virgin-born gocL 


> Dupuii, 180 ; Celtlc Drnidt, and Mona* 
—nUl ChriBtianitj, p. 187. 

* AnacaljpeU, toL it p. 90. 


* HlBfc. Indies, rol. ii. p. 884. 

* See Middleton's Works, rol. i. p. SO. 

* Snlght: Anct. Art and Mjtbo., p. Sk 
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On this account tbe Christians adopted it as the time oi tLe birth 
of their God. Mr. Gibbon, speaking of this in his “Becline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” says • 

“ The Roman Christians, ignorant of the real date of his (Christo) birth, flxed 
the solemn festival to the 25th of December, the BrumaUa, or Winter Solstice, 
when the Pagans annually celebrated the birth of Sol .” 1 

And Mr. Kling, in his 44 Guostics and their Remains,” says: 

•• The ancient festival held on the 25th of December in honor of the * Birthday 
of the Invincible One/ and celebrated by the ‘great games ’ at the circus, was 
afterwards transferred to the commemoration of the birth of Christ, the precise 
day of wbich many of the Fathers confess was then unknown. ”* 

St. Chrysostom, who flonrished about a. d. 390, referring to this 
Pagan festival, says: 

“ On this day , also, the birth cf Christ was latdy flxed at Borne, in Order that 
whilst the heathen were busy with their profane ceremonies, the Christians 
might perform their holy rites undisturbed. ”* 

Add to this the fact that St. Gregory, a Christian Father of the 
third Century, was instrumental in, and commended by other Fathers 
for, changing Pagern feetwals into Christian holidays, for the pur- 
pose, as they said, of drawing the heathen to the religion of Christ 4 

As Dr. Hooykaas remarks, the church was always anxions to 
meet the heathen half way, by allowing them to retain the feasts 
they were aocustomed to, only giving them a Christum dress , or 
attaching a new or Christian signification to them. 4 

In doing these, and many other such things, which we shall 
speak of in our chapter on “ Pagamsm in Chrietianityf the 
Christian Fathers, instead of drawing the heathen to their religion, 
drew themselves into Paganism. 

4 Sm the chapter on “ Pegmlim In JaW 
anttgr." 

1 BUS« tot Lame», to. UL p. ff. 


1 Gibbon’» Borne, toi. IL p. 888. 
• King*« Onoetict, p. 48. 
s Oooted ln Ibld. 
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“ Bay not there are three Gods, God is bat One GocL*—(Koran.) 

The doctrine of the Trinity is tfae highest and most mysterions 
doctrine of the Christian church. It dedares that there are ihres 
persons in the Godhead or divine natnre — the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost — and that “ these three are ans true, eternal God, 
the 8ame in subetance, eqnal in power and glory, althongh distin- 
guished by their personal propensities.” The moet celebrated State¬ 
ment of the doctrine is to be found in the Athanasian creed, 1 which 
asserts that: 

“ The Catholic* faith is this: That we worship One God as Trinity, and Tritt- 
ity in Unity—neither confounding the persons, nor dividing the substanoe—for 
there is One person of the Father, another of the Son, and another of the Holy 
Ghost But the Godhead of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
ü aü one ; the glory equal, the majesty co-etemaL” 

As M. Reville remarks: 

“ The dogma of the Trinity displayed its contradictions with true bravery. 
The Deity divided into three divine persons, and yet these three persons forming 
only One God ; of these three the first ordy being seif- existent the two o thers de- 
riving their exietence from the first, and yet these three persons being considered 
as perfectly equal; each having bis special, distinct character, his individual 
qualities, wanting in the otber two, and yet each one of the three being supposed 
to possess the fullness of perfection—here, it must be confessed, we have the 
deification of the contradictory.” 1 

We shall now see that this very pecnliar doctrine of three in 
one, and one in three, is of heathen origin, and that it must fall with 
all the other dogmas of the Christian religion. 


1 The celebrated p&eeage (I* John, ▼. 7) 
'* For there are three that bear record in heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghoet, and 
these three are one, 1 ' is now admitted on all 
hands to be an interpolation into the epistle 
many centnries after the time of Christ Jeans. 
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(See Giles 1 Hebrew and Christian Records, toL 
ii. p. 12. Gibbon’s Rome, vol. iii. p. 668. In- 
man’s Ancient Faiths, vol. ii. p. 886. Taylor*! 
Diegeaie and Reber’s Christ of Pani.) 

9 That is, the trne faith. 

* Dogma Deity Jesus Christ, p. )6. 
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The nnmber ihres is sacred in all theories derived from oriental 
«ources. Deity is always a trinity of some kind, or the successive 
emanations proceeded in threes. 1 

If we turn to India we shall find that one of the most promi¬ 
nent features in the Indian theology is the doctrine of a divine triad, 
governing all things. This triad is called Tri-mvrti —from the 
Sanscrit word tri (three) and murti (form) — and consists of 
Brahma, Yishnu, and Siva. It is an mseparable unity, though three 
in form.* 

u When the universal and infinite being Brahma — the only re- 
ally existing entity, wholly without form, and unbound and unaf- 
fected by the three Gunas or by qualities of any kind — wished to 
create for his own entertainment the phenomena of the universe, 
he assumed the quality of activity and became a male person, as 
Brahma the creator. Next, in the progress of still further self- 
evolution, he willed to invest himself with the second quality of 
goodness, as Vishnu the preserver, and with the third quality of 
darkness, as Siva the destroyer. This development of the doctrine 
of triple manifestation ( tri-murti ), which appears first in the Brah- 
manized Version of the Indian Epics, had already been adumbrated 
in the Yeda in the triple form of fire, and in the triad of gods, 
Agni, Sürya, and Indra; and in other ways.” 1 

This divine Tri-mvrti —says the Brahmans and the sacred books 
—is indivisible in essence, and indivisible in action; mystery pro- 
found! which is explained in the following manner: 

Brahma represents the Creative principle, the unreflected or un- 
evolved protogoneus state of divinity — the Father . 

Yishnu represents the protecting and preserving principle, the 
evolved or reflected state of divinity — the Son.* 

Svva is the principle that presides at destruction and re-con- 
struction — the Holy Spirit.* 


i The notion of a Triad of Snpreme Pow¬ 
er* is indeed common to most ancient relig- 
lons.” (Prichard’s Egyptian Mytho., p. 285.) 

“ Nearly all the Pagan natlons of antiqulty, 
ln thcir varlons theological Systems, acknowl- 
edged a trinity in the dirtne natnre.” (Maur- 
4ce : Indian Antiquities, vol. vi. p. 86.) 

“ The ancients imagined that their triad of 
gods or persons, only constitnted one god.” 
ICeltic Druide, p. 197.) 

* The three attribntes called Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva, are indicated by letters corresponding 
to onr ▲. u. m., generalfy prononnced ox. This 
mystic word is never nttered except in prayer, 
and the sign which represents it ln their tem- 

24 


ples is an object of profonnd adoration. 

* Monier Williams* Indian Wiadom, p. SM. 

4 That Is, the Lord and Savlour Orishna. The 
Snpreme Spirit, in order to preserve the world, 
prodnced Vishnn. Vishnu came upon earth, for 
this purpoee, in the form of Crishna. He 
was believed to be an lncamation of the Su- 
preme Being, one of the persons of their holy 
and mysterious trinity, to use their language, 
“ The Lord and Savior—three persons and one 
god.” In the Qeita, Crlshna is made to say: 
“ I am the Lord of all created beings.** M I am 
the mystic figure o. x. n “I am BrahmA, 
Vishnu, and Siva, three gods in one.” 

4 See The Heathen Religion, p. 124. 
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The third pereon was the Destroyer, or, in his good capacity, tlie 
Regenerator. The dove was the emblem of the Regenerator. Ab 
the spiritus was the passive cause (brooding on the face of the 
waters) by which all things sprang into life, the dove became the 
emblem of the Spirit, or Holy Ghost, the third person. 

These three gods are the first and the highest manifestations of 
the Etemal Essence, and are typified by the three lettere composing 
the mystic syllable OM or AUM. They constitnte the well known 
Trimurti or Triad of divine forms which characterizes Hindooism. 
It is nsual to describe these three gods as Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer, but this gives a very inadequate idea of their complex 
charactere. Nor does the conception of their relationship to each 
other become clearer when it is ascertained that their fnnctions are 
constantly interchangeable, and that each may take the place of the 
other, according to the sentiment expressed by the greatest of In¬ 
dian poets, Kalidasa (Kumara-sambhava, Griffith, vii. 44): 

“ Io those three persona the One God was shown— 

Each first in place, each last—not one alone ; 

Of Siva, Yishnu, Brahma, each may be 
First, second, third, among the blessed three.” 

A devout person called Attencin, becoming convinced that he 
should worehip but one deity, thus addressed Brahma, Yishnu and 
Siva: 

44 O you three Lords ; know that I recognize only One God ; inform me there» 
fore, which of you is the true ämnity, that I may address to him alone my vows 
and adorations.” 

The three gods became manifest to him, and replied: 

44 Learn, O devotee, that there is no real disünction between us ; wh&t to you 
appears such is only by semblance ; the Single Bdng appears under three forms^ 
but he is One”' 

Sir William Jones says: 

44 Very respectable natives have assured me, that one or two missionaries 
have been absurd enough in their zeal for the conversion of the Gentiles, to urge 
that the Hindoos were even now almost Christians; be cause their Brahma, 
Vishnou, and Mahesa (Siva), were no other than the Christian T^inity.” , 

Thomas Maurice, in his “ Indian Antiquities,” describes a mag- 
nificent piece of Indian sculpture, of exquisite workmanship, and 
of stupendous antiquity, namely: 

44 A bust composed of three heads, United to one body, adoraed with the oldest 
Symbols of the Indian theology, and thus expressly fabricated according to the 


> Allen’« India, pp. 888, MB. 


• AaUtic Beeearchet, toI. 1. p. 978. 
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unanimous confession of the sacred sacerdotal tribe of India, to Indicate the Öre- 
ator, the Preserver, and the Regenerator , of mankind ; which estdbUshee the eolemn 
fad, thatfrom the remotest eras , the Indian natione had adored a triune deity” 1 

Fig. No. 34 is a representation of an Indian sculpture, intended 
to represent the Triune God, 1 evidently similar to the one described 
above by Mr. Maurice. It is taken from " a very ancient granite” 
in the museum at the “ Indian 
House,” and was dug from the 
ruin8 of a temple in the island 
of Bombay. 

The Buddhists, as well as the 
Brahmans, have had their Trin- 
ity from a very early period. 

Mr. Faber, in his “ Origin of 
Heathen Idolatry,” says: 

“ Among the Hindooe, we have the 
Triad of Brahma, Vishnu,and Siva; so, 
among the votaries of Buddha, we find 
the self'triplicated Buddha declared to 
be the same as the Hindoo TrimurtL 
Among the Buddhist sect of the Jain- 
ists, we have the triple Jiva, in whom 
the Trimurti is similarly declared to 
be incarnate.” 

In this Trinity Vajrapcmi answers to Brahmä, or Jehovah, the 
“ All-father,” Mcmjitsri is tho “deified teacher,” the counterpart 
of Crishna or Jesus, and Avalohitesvara is the “ Holy Spirit.” 

Buddha was believed by his followers to be, not only an incar- 
nation of the deity, but “God himself in human form” —as the 
followers of Crishna believed him to be — and therefore “ three gods 
in one.” This is clearly illustrated by the following address delivered 
to Buddha by a devotee called Amora: 

“ Beverence be unto thee, 0 God, in the form of the God of mercy, the dia- 
peller of pain and trouble, the Lord of all things, the guardian of the universe, 
the emblem of mercy towards those who serve thee—OM ! the possessor of all 
things in vital form. Thou art Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahesa ; thou art Lord of 
all the universe. Thou art under the proper form of all things, movable and 
immovable, the possessor of the whole, and thus I adore thee. I adore thee, 
who art celebrated by a thousand names, and under various forma ; in the shape 
Of Buddha, the god of mercy.” 8 

The inhabitants of China and Japan,, the majority of whom 
are Buddhist*», worship God in the form of a Trinity. Their name 



4 Indian Antiquides, vol. iv. p. 872. * Asiatic Researches, ▼ol. Ul. pp. 285, S06L 

* Taken from Moore's “ Hindoo Pantheon,** See also, King’s Qnoetics, 107. 

piateSl. 
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for him (Buddha) is Fo, and in speaking of the Trinity they say: 
4< The three pure, precious or honorable Fo.” 1 This triad is repre- 
sented in their temples by images similar to those found in the 
pagodas of India, and when they speak of God they say: “ Fo i% 
one per8on^ but has three formst 

In a chapel belonging to the monastery of Poo-ta-la, which was 
found in Manchow-Tartary, was to be seen representations of Fo, in 
the form of three persons.* 

Navarette, in his account of China, says: 

“ This sect (of Fo) has another idol they call Sanpao . It consists of three, 
equal in all rcspects. This, which has been represented as an image of the Most 
Blesscd Trinity, is cxactly the same with that which is on the high altar of the 
monastery of the Trinitarians at Madrid. If any Chinese whatsoever saw it, he 
would say that Sanpao of his country was worshiped in these p&rts.” 

And Mr. Faber, in his “ Origin of Heathen Idolatry,” says: 

“ Among the Chinese, who worship Buddha under the name of Fo, we find 
this Godmysteriously multiplied into three persons.” 

The mystic syllable O. M. or A. U. M. is also reverenced by the 
Chinese and Japanese, 4 as we have found it reverenced by the in- 
habitants of India. 

The followers of Laou-tsze, or Laou-keum-tsze—a celebrated 
philosopher of China, and deified hero, born 604 b. o. — known as 
the Taou sect, are also worshipers of a Trinity.* It was the leading 
feature in Laou-keun’s System of philosophical theology, that Taou, 
the etemal reason, produced one / one produced two ; two produced 
three ; and three produced all things.* This was a sentence which 
Laou-keun continually repeated, and which Mr. Maurice considers, 
“ a most singulär axiom for a heathen philosopher.’” 

The sacred volumes of the Chinese state that: 

“The Source and Root of all is One. Thisself-exiatent unity necessarily 
produced a eeoond. The first and second, by their union, produced a third. 
These Three produced all.” 8 

The ancient emperors of China solemnly sacrificed, every three 
years, to “ Hirn who is One and Three.”* 

The ancient Egyptians worshiped God in the form of a Trinity, 


1 Davis' China, vol. ii. p. 104. 

• Ibid. pp. 103 and 81. 

• Ibid. pp. 105,106. 

« Ibid. pp. 108, 81. 

• Ibid. 110,111. Bell’s Pantheon, vol. 1L p 
86. Dnnlap's Spirit Hist., 150. 

• Indian Antiquitics, vol. ▼. p. 41. Dnpals, 
p. 285. Dnnlap's Spirit Hist., 150. 

T Indian Antiqnities, vol. v. p. 41. 


This Taon sect, according to John Francis 
Davis, and the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, both of 
whom have rcsidcd in China—call their trinity 
“ the three pure ones,” or “ the three precious 
ones in heaven.” (See Davis' China, voi. iL p, 
110, and Gutzlaff 'ö Voyages, p. 307.) 

* See Prog. Rclig. Ideas, vol. i. p. 210. 

• Ibid. 
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which was represented in scnlptures on the moet ancient of their 
temples. The celebrated Symbol of the wing, the globe, and the 
serpent, is snpposed to have stood for the different attributes of 
God . 1 

The pnests of Memphis, in Egypt, explained this mystery to the 
novice, by intiinating that the premier (first) monad created the 
dyad, who engendered the triad, and that it is this triad which 
uhines throngh nature. 

Thulis, a great monarch, who at one time reigned over all Egypt, 
and who was in the habit of Consulting the Oracle of Serapis, is said 
to have addressed the Oracle in these words: 

“ Teil me if ever there was before one greater than I, or will ever be one 
greater than me ?” 

The oracle answered thus: 

“ First Qod, afterward the Word , and with them the Holy Spirit, all these 
are of the same nature, and make but one whole, of which the power is eternal. 
Qo away quickly, mortal, thou who hast but an uncertain life.”* 

The idea of calling the second person in the Trinity the Logos , 
or Word* is an Egyptian feature, and was engrafted into Christi- 
anity many centnries after tbe time of Christ Jesus . 4 Apollo, who 
had his tomb at Delphi in Egypt, was called the Word . 4 

Mr. Bonwick, in his “ Egyptian Belief and Modem Thought,” 
says: 

“ Borne persona are prepared to admit that the most astonishing development 
of the old religion of Egypt was in relation to the Logos or Divine Word, by 
whom all things were made, and who, though from God, was God. It had long 
been known that Plato, Aristotle, and others before the Christian era, cherished 
the idea of this Demiurgus ; but it was not known tili of late that Choldeans 
and Egyptians recognized this mysterious principle.” 1 


> Indian Antiqnities, vol. 1. p. 127. 

• Higgins: Anacalypsis, vol. il. p. 14. 

The following answer is stated by Manetho, 
an Egyptian priest, to have been given by an 
Oracle to Seeostris : “ On his re turn throngh 
Africa he entered the sanctnary of the Oracle, 
aaying: ‘ Teil me, O ihon strong in flre, who be¬ 
fore me conld sabjngate all things 7 and who 
•hall after me T’ Bat the Oracle rebaked him, 
saying, * First, God; thon the Word ; and with 
them, the Spirit .’ ” (Nimrod, vol. i. p. 110, in 
Ibid. vol. i. p. 005.) 

Here we have distinctly ennmerated Qod, 
the Logos, and the Spirit or Holy Ghost, in a 
very early period, long previoos to the Christian 

era. 

• I. John, v. 7. John 1.1. 

• The Alexandrian theology, of which the 
celebrated Plato was the chief representative, 
ftaoght that the Logo • was “ the second Qod ;" 


a being of divine eesence, bnt distlngnlshed 
from the Snpreme Qod. It is also called “ the 
flrst-bom Son qf Qod." 

“ The Piatonists fnmished brilllant recmits 
to the Christian churchea of Asia Minor and 
Qreece, and broaght with them their love for 
System and their ideallsm.” “ It is in the 
Platonizing, or Alexandrian, brauch of Jndaism 
that we mnst seek for the antecedents of the 
Christian doctrine of the Logos" (A. Revillö : 
Dogma Deity Jesus, p. 20.) 

9 Higgins: Anacalypeis, vol. ii. p. 102. 
Mithras , the Mediator, and Savionr of Ihe 
Peraians, was called the Logos. (See Danlap’s 
Son of the Man, p. 20. Bnnsen's Angel-Mee- 
siah, p. 70.) Hermes was called the Logos. 
(See Danlap's Son of the Man, p. 20, marginal 
fiote.) 

9 Bonwick’s Egyptian Belief, p. 402. 
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44 The Logo» or Word was a great mystery (among the Egyptians), ln whose 
soored books the following paasages may be seen: 4 1 know the mystery of the 
divine Word;' 4 The Word of the Lord of AU, which was the maker of il;* 4 The 
Word—this is the first person after himself, uncreated, infinite ruling over all 
things that were made by him. f ” l 

The Assyrians had Marduk for their Logos ;* one of their sacred 
addresses to him reads thus: 

44 Thou art the powerful one—Thou art the life-giver—Thou also the pros* 
perer—Merciful one among the gods—Eldest son of Hea, who made heaven and 
earth—Lord of heaven and earth, who an equal has not—Merciful one, who dead 
to life raises.” 8 

The Chaldeans had their Memra or “ Word of God,” corre- 
sponding to the Greek Logos , which designated that being who 
organized and who still governs the world, and is inferior to God 
only. 4 

The Logos was with Philoa most interesting subject of discourse, 
tempting him to wonderful feats of imagination. There is scareely 
a personifying or exalting epithet that he did not bestow on the 
Divine Eeason. He described it as a distinct being; called it “ a 
Rock,” “ The Summit of the Universe,” “ Before all things,” “First- 
begotten Son of God,” “ Eternal Bread from Heaven,” “ Fountain 
of Wisdom,” “Guide to God,” “Substitute for God,” “Image of 
God,” “ Priest,” “Creator of the Worlds,” “ Second God,” “ Inter¬ 
preter of God,” “ Ambassador of God,” “ Power of God,” “King,” 
“ Angel,” “ Man,” “ Mediator,” “ Light,” “ The Beginning,” “ The 
East,” “ The Name of God,” “ The Intercessor.”* 

This is exactly the Logos of John. It becomes a man, “ is made 
flesh ;” appears as an mcarnation ; in Order that the God whom 
“ no man has seen at any time,” may be manifested. 

The worship of God in the form of a Trinity was to be found 
among the ancient Greeks. When the priests were about to offer 
up a sacritice to the gods, the altar was three times sprinkled by 
dipping a laurel branch in holy water, and the people assembled 
around it were three times sprinkled also. Frankincense was taken 
from the censer with three fingers, and strewed upon the altar three 
times . This was done because an Oracle had declared that all so- 
cred things ought to he in threes , therefore, that number was scru- 
pulously observed in most religious ceremonies.* 

Orpheus 7 wrote that: 


> Bonwick’e Bgyptian Belief, p. 401 
•Ibid. 

• Ibid. 

4 Ibid. p. 28. 

• Frothinghem 4 » Czsdle of the Cbrlst, p. 112. 


4 See Prog. Relig. Ide&s, vol. i. p. 807. 

’ Orpheus is said to have been a native of 
Thracia, the oldest poet of Greece, and to have 
writ "en before the time of Homer; bat ho Je 
erid«. ntly a mythological character. 
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" All things were made by One godhead in three names, and that thia god 
la all things.” 1 

Thi8 Trinitarian view of the Deity he is said to have bronght 
from Egypt, and the Christian Fathers of the third and fonrth cen- 
tnriee claimed that Pythagoras, Heraclitas, and Plato — whotanght 
the doctrine of the Trinity — had drawn their theological philosophy 
from the writings of Orpheus.* 

The works of Plato were extensively studied by the Church 
. Fathers, one of whom joyfully reoognizes in the great teacher, the 
schoolmaster who, in the fullness of time, was destined to educate 
the heathen for Christ, as Moses did the Jews.* 

The oelebrated passage: “ In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God,” 4 is a fragment 
of some Pagan treatise on the Platonic philosophy, evidently writ- 
ten by Irenseus. 4 It is quoted by Amditts , a Pagan philosopher, 
as strictly applicable to the Logos, or Mercury, the Word, appa- 
rently as an honorable testimony bome to the Pagan deity by a 
barbarian—for such is what he calls the writer of John i. 1. Hin 
words are: 

" Thi8 plainly was the Word, by whom all things were made, he being him- 
•elf eternal, as Heraclitus also would say ; and by Jove, the same whom the 
taröarian afflrma to have been in the place and dignity of a principal, and to 
be with God, and to be God, by whom all things were made, and in whom 
everything that was made has its life and being.”* 

The Christian Father, Justin Martyr, apologizing for the Chris¬ 
tian religion, teils the Emperor Antoninus Pius, that the Pagans 
need not taunt the Christians for worshiping the Logos, which “ was 
with God, and was God,” as they were also guüty of the same act . 

** If we (Christians) hold,” says he, “ some opinions near of kin to the poets 
and philosophers, in great repute among you, why are we thus unjustly hated? ” 
“There’s Mercury, Jove’s Interpreter, in imitation of the Logos, in worsbip 
among you,” and “ as to the Son of God, called Jesus, should we allow him to be 
nothing more than man, yet the title of the 4 Son of God ’ is very justiflable, upon 
the account of his wisdom, considering you have your Mercury, (also called the 
' Son of God *) in worship under the title of the Word and Messenger of God.” 1 

We see, then, that the title “Word” or “Logos,” being ap¬ 
plied to Jesus, is another piece of Pagan amalgamation with Chns- 


> See Indian Antlqoltlee, vol. ir. p. 882, and 
Tayjor’s Diegesis, p. 188. 

• 8ee Chambers’* En cyclo., art. “ Orpheus.” 

• Ibld., art. “ Plato.” 

4 John, i. 1. 


4 The flret that we know of tliie goepel for 
certain is during the time of Irenens, the great 
Christian forger. 

• See Taylor’s Diegcnicj, p. ISS. 

7 Apol. 1. ch. xx.-xxii. 
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tianity. It did mt receive its authorized Christum form untü the 
middle of the second Century after Christ / 

The ancient Pagan Rorrums worshiped a Trinity. An Oracle is 
said to have declared that there was, “firet God, then the Word, 
and with them the Spirit.”* 

Here we see dißtinctly enumerated, God, the Logos, and the 
Spirit or Holy Gliost, in ancient Home, where the most celebrated 
temple of this Capital — that of Jupiter Capitolinus — was dedicated 
to three deities, which three deities were honored with joint wor- 
ßhip.* 

The ancient Persums worshiped a Trinity. 4 This trinity con- 
ßisted of Oromasdes, Mithras, and Ahriman/ It was virtually the 
same as that of the Hindoos: Oromasdes was the Creator, Mithras 
was the “ Son of God,” the “ Saviour,” the “ Mediator ” or “Intern 
cessor,” and Ahriman was the Destroyer. In the oracles of Zoro- 
aster the Persian lawgiver, is to be found the following sentence: 

“ A Triad of Deity shines forth through the whole world, of which a Monad 
(an in visible thing) is the head.”* 

Plutarch, “ De Iside et Osiride,” says: 

" Zoroaster is said to have made a threrfold distribntion of things : to have 
assigned the first and highest rank to Oromasdes, who, in the Oracles, is called 
the FoUher ; the lowest to Ahrimanes ; and the middle to Mithras ; who, in the 
same Oracles , is called the second Mind” 

The Assyriern* and Phenici/ms worshiped a Trinity/ 

“ It is a curious and instructive fact, that the Jews had Symbols 
of the divine Unity in Trinity as well as the Pagans.”* The Cabbala 
had its Trinity: “ the Ancient , whose name is sanctified, is with 
three heads, which make but one .”* 

Rabbi Simeon Ben Jochai says: 

“Come and see tbe myetery of the word Elohim : there are three degrees, and 
each degree by itself alone, and yet, notwithstanding, they are all One , and 
joimrd together in One , and c&nnotbe divided from each other.” 

According to Dr. Parklmrst: 

M The Vandale 10 had a god called Triglaff. One of these was found at Her- 


1 See Fieke: Mythe and Myth-makers, p. 
905. Celsus charges the Christians with a re- 
coinage of the mlsanderstood doctrine of the 
Logos. 

* See Higgins’ Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 105. 

* See Indian Antiqnities, vol. iii. p. 158. 

* See Indian Antiqnities, vol. vi. p. 845. 

Monnmental Christianity, p. 65, and Ancient 
Vkltha, vol. ii. p. 819. * Ibid. 


• Indian AAtiqnlties, vol. iv. p. S59. 

7 See Monumental Christianity, p. 65, and 
Ancient Faiths, vol. ii. p. 819. 

0 Monnmental Christianity, p. 923. See also, 
Maorice's Indian Antiquities. 

* Idra Snta, Sohar, Iii. 288. B. Franck, 188. 
Son of the Man, p. 78. 

19 Vandale —a race of Enropean barhartana, 
either of Germanic or Slavonic origin. 
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tnngerberg, near Brandenburg (in Prussia). He was represented with ihres 
hsads. This was apparently tbe Trinity of Paganism. ”* 

The ancient Scaudinavians worehiped a triple deity who was 
yet one god. It consisted of Odin, Thor, and Frey. A trinne 
Statue representing this Trinity in Unity was found at Upsal in 
Sweden. 1 The three principal nations of Scandinavia (Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway) vied with each other in erecting temples, 
but none were more famous than the temple at Upsal in Sweden. 
It glittered on all ei des with gold. It seemed to be particularly 
consecrated to the Three Superior Deities , Odin, Thor and Frey. 
The statues of these gods were placed in this temple on three 
thrones, one above the other. Odin was represented holding a 
sword in his hand: Thor stood at the left hand of Odin, with a 
crown upon his head, and a scepter in his hand ; Frey stood at the 
left hand of Thor, and was represented of both sexes. Odin was 
the supreme God, the Ahfader • Thor was the first-begotten son 
of this god, and Frey was the bestower of fertility, peace and riches. 
King Gylfi of Sweden is supposed to have gone at one time to As¬ 
gard (the abode of the gods), where he beheld three thrones raised 
one above another, with a man sitting on each of them. IJpon his 
asking what the names of these lords inight be, his guide answered : 
“ He who sitteth on the lowest throne is the Loft/y One ; the second 
is the equal to the Lofty One ; and he who sitteth on the highest 
throne is called the Third 

The ancient Druids also worshiped : “ Ain Treidhe Dia ainm 
Taulac , Fan y Mollac ; ” which is to say : “ Ain triple God, of name 
Tanlac, Fan, Mollac.’* 4 

The ancient inhabitants of Siberia worehiped a triune God. In 
remote ages, Wanderers from India directed their eyes northward, 
and Crossing the vast Tartarian deserts, finally settled in Siberia, 
bringing with them the worehip of a triune God. This is clearly 
shown from the fact stated by Thomas Maurice, that: 

" The first Christian missionaries who arrived in those regions, found the 
people already in possession of that fundamental doctrine of the true religion, 
which, among others, they came to impress upon their minds, and universally 
adored an Idol fabricated to resemble, as near as possible, a Trinity in Unity .” 

This triune God consisted of, first “ the Creator of all things,” 
second, “ the God of Armies,” third, “the Spirit of Heavenly Love,” 
and yet these three were but one indivisible God. 6 

* Pnrkhurst: Hebrow Leiicon, Qaoted in 9 See Mallct’s Northern Antiquitles. 

Taylor s Diegeeie, p. 216. 4 Celtic Druide, p. 171; Anacalypels, vol # 

9 8ee Knight: Anct. Art and Mytho., p. 169. i. p. 123; and Mythe of the British Druids, p! 
Maurice: Indian Antiq., vol. v. p. 14, and 448. 

Qroes; The Heathen Religion, p. 210. 4 Indian Antiquit'e», vol. v. pp. 8. 0 
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The Tartars also worehiped God as a Trinity in TTnity. On one 
of their medals, which is now in the St. Petersbnrgh Museum, maj 
be seen a representation of the triple God seated on the lotus. 1 * * 4 

Even in the reinote islands of the Pacific Ocean, the supreme 
deitieö are God the Fat her, God the Son, and God the Spirit, the 
latter of which is symbolized as a bird.* 

The ancient Mexicans and Pervmans had their Trinity. The 
supreme God of the Mexicans ( TezcaÜijpoca ), who had, as Lord 
Kingsborough 6ays, “ all the attributes and powers which were as- 
signed to Jehovah by the Hebrews,” had associated with him two 
other gods, HuitzUpochtli and Tlaloc ; one occupied a place upon 
his left hand, the other on his right. This was the Trinity of the 
Mexicans.* 

When the bishop Don Bartholomew de las Casas proceeded to 
hi6 bishopric, which was in 1545, he commissioned an ecclesiastic, 
whose name was Francis Hernandez, who was well aequainted with 
the language of the Indians (as the natives were called), to visit 
them, carrying with him a sort of catechism of what he was about 
to preach. In abont one year from the time that Francis Hernan¬ 
dez was sent out, he wrote to Bishop las Casas, stating that: 

“ The Indians believed in the God who was in heaven; that this God was the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and that the Father was named Yzona, the Son 
Baeab , who was born of a Virgin, and that the Holy Ghost was called Ee~ 
hiah 

The Rev. Father Acosta says, in speaking of the Peruviana : 

“ It is stränge that the devil after his manner hath brought a Trinity into 
idolatry, for the three images of the Sun called Apomti ', Churunti , and Intiquoogm^ 
significth Father and Lord Sun, the Son Sun, and the Brother Sun. 

4 4 Bein? in Chuquisaca. an honorable priest showed me an information, which 
I had long in my hands, where it was provcd that there was a certain oratory, 
whereat the Indians did wor^hip an idol called Tangatanga , which they said was 
1 One in Three, and Three in One.’ And as this priest stood amazed tbereat, I 
said that the devil by his infernal and obstinate pride (whereby he always pw* 
tends to make himself God) did steal all that he could from the truth, to employ 
it in his lying and deceits.”* 

The doctrine was recognized among the Indians of the Cali- 
fomian peninsula. The statne of the principal deity of the New 
Granadian Indians had “ three heads on one body,” and was under- 
stood to be “ three pereons with one heart and one will.”* 


1 Isis Unveiled, vol. ü. p. 48. 

* Knight: Anct. Art and Mylho., p. 160. 

• Sqclre: Serpent Symbol, pp. 179, 180. 
Mexican Ant., vol. vi. p. 1G4. 

4 Kingsborough: Mexican Antiquities, vol. 


vi. p. 164. 

1 Acosta: Hist. Indies, vol. IL p. STB. SM 
also, Indian Antiq.. vol. v. p. 26, and 8qnirrti 
Serpent Symbol, p. 181. 

4 Squire : Serpent Symbol, p. 181. 
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The result of our investigations then, iß that, for ages beforo 
the time of Christ Jesus or Christianity, God was worshiped in the 
form of a Triad, and that this doctrine was extensively diffused 
through all nations. That it was established in regions as far dis- 
tant as China and Mexico, and immemorially acknowledged through 
the whole extent of Egypt and India. That it flonrished with equal 
vigor among the snowy mountains of Tliibet, and the vast deserts 
of Siberia. That the barbarians of central Europe, the Scandinavi- 
ans, and the Druids of Britain and Ireland, bent tlieir knee to an 
idol of a Triune Ood. Wliat then becomes of “ the Ever-Blessed 
Trinity ” of Christianity ? It must fall, together with all tho rest 
of itß dogmaß, and be buried with the Pagan d6bris. 

The learned Thomas Maurice imagiued that this mysterious 
doctrine must have been revealed by God to Adam, or to Noah, or 
to Abraham, or to somebody eise. Notice with what caution he 
wrote (a. d. 1794) on this subject. He says : 

“In the course of the wide ränge which I have been compelled to take in the 
Held of Asiatic mythology, certain topics have arisen for discussion, equaüy deU- 
cate and perplexing. Among them, in particular, a species of Trinity forms a 
const&nt and prominent feature in nearly all the Systems of Oriental theology.” 

After saying, u 1 venture with a trembling 8tep” and that, “It 
was not from choice, but from necessity , that I entered tlms upon 
this subject,” he concludes : 

“ This extensive and interesting subject engrosses a considerable portion of 
this work, and my anxiety to prepare tho public mind to rccdce it, my eff orte to 
elucidate so mysterious a point of theology, induces me to remind the candid 
reader, that visible traces of this doctrine are discovered, not only in the three 
principals of the Chaldaic theology ; in the Triplasios Mithra of Persia ; in the 
Triad , Brahma, Yishnu, and Siva, of India—wbere it was evidently promul- 
gated in the Geeta, fifteen hundred years before the birth of Plato; 1 but in the Nu- 
men Triplex of Japan ; in the inscription upon the famous medal found in the 
deserts of Siberia, “ To the Triune God,” to be seen at this day in the valuable 
cabinet of the Empress, at 8t. Petersburgh ; in the Tanga-Tanga, or Three 
in One, of the South Americans ; and, finally, without mentioning the vestiges of 
it in Greece, in the Symbol of the Wing, the Globe, and the Serpent, conspicu- 
ous on most of the ancient temples of Upper Egypt.” 9 

It was a long time after the followers of Christ Jesus had made 
him a God, before they ventured to declare that he was “ Ood him - 


> The ldeas entertained concerning the 
antiquity of the Qeeta, at the time Mr. Manrice 
wrote hia Indian Antiquitlee, were erroneous. 
This work, aa we have elaewhere seen, is not 
as old aa he anppoaed. The doctrine of the 
TYimurti in India, however, ia to be found in 
the Veda, and epic poema, which are of an an- 
tlqnity long anterior to the rise of Christianity, 
preceding it by many centariea. (See Monier 


Williams' Indian Wisdom, p. 824, and Hindu- 
ism, pp. 109,110-115.) 

“ The grand cavern pagoda of Elephanta, 
the oldest and moat magnifleent temple in tho 
world, is neither more nor lese than a superb 
temple of a Triune Ood." (Maurice : Indian 
Antiquities, vol. iii. p. ix.) 

i Indian Antiquities, vol. i. pp. 125-1*7. 
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edf in human form” and, “ the second person in the Ever-Blemed 
Trinity” It was JvstinMartyr, a Christum convert from the Pia * 
tonic school, 1 wlio, about the middle of the second Century, first 
promulgated the opinion, that Jesus of Nazareth, the “ Son of God,” 
was the second principle in the Deity, and the Creator of all mate¬ 
rial things. He is the earliest writer to whom the opinion can be 
traced. Tliis knowledge, he does not ascribe to the Scriptures, 
but to the special favor of God.* 

The passage in I. John, v. 7, which reads thus : “ For there are 
three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Gliost, and tliese three are one,” is one of the numerous inter- 
polations which were inserted into the books of the New Testament, 
many years after these books were written * These passages are 
retained and circulated as the word of Ood, or as of equal autliority 
with the rest, though known and admitted by the learned on all 
hands, to be forgeries, willful and wicked interpolations. 

The subtle and profound questions conceming the natnre, gen- 
eration, the distinction, and the quality of the three divine persona 
of the mysteriou8 triad, or Trinity, were agitated in the philoeophical 
and in the Christian schools of Alexandria in Egypt,* bnt it was 
not a part of the established Christian faith until as late as a. d. 827, 
when the question was settled at the Councils of Nice and Constan- 
tinople. Up to this time there was no understood and recognized 
doctrine on this high subject. The Christians were for the moet 
part accustomed to us escriptural expressions in speaking of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Spirit, without defining articulately 
their relation to one another/ 

In these trinitarian controversies, which first broke ont in Egypt 
— Egypt, the land of Trinities — the chief point in the discnssion 
was to define the position of “ the Son.” 

There lived in Alexandria a presbyter of the name of Arvus , 
a disappointed candidate for the office of bishop. He took the 

1 We have already aeen that Plato and his bon'a Borne, vol. 111. p. 660, and note 1170 
followers taaght the doctrine of the Trinitj None of the anclent manuecripta now extant, 
centoriea before the time of Chriat Jeane. above four-acore in namber, ccmtaln (Mi pa* 

* Israel Woreley'e Enqairy, p. 64. Quoted tagt. (Ibid. note 116.) ln the eleTenthanc 
in Higgine' Anacalypaie, vol. i. p. 116. twelfth centoriea, the Bible was corrected. 

» “ The memorable tcxt (I. John v. 7) which Yet, notwithatanding theae correctiona, the paa* 
aaeerta the unity of the three which bear wit- aage ia still wantlng in twenty live Latin man* 
neaa in heaven, ia condemned by the oniveraal nacripta. (Ibid. note 116. See also. Dr. Olles' 
«Uence of the orthodox Fathera, aucient ver- Hebrew and Chriatian Records, vol. U. p. IS. 
aiona, and authcntic manuacripta. It was flrat Dr. Inman'a Ancient Faitha, vol. ii. p. 886. 
alleged by the Cat holic Biahop whom Hanneric Rev. Robert Taylor'a Diegesia. p. 481, and 
summoned to the Conference of Carthage (a.d. Heber' ß Chriat of Pani.) 

254), or, more properly, by the four biahopa 4 See Gibbon'e Rome, U. 800. 

who compoaed and publiahed the profeaaion of A Chambera's Encyclo., art. 14 Trinity." 

faith in the name of their brethren." (Gib- 
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ground tliat there was a time when, from the very nature of Son- 
ship, the Son did not exist, and a time at which he commenced to 
be, asserting that it is the necessary condition of the filial relation 
that afother must be older thcm his son. Bat this assertion evi- 
dently denied the co-etermty of the three persons of the Trinity, it 
snggested a Subordination or vnequality among them, and indeed 
implied a time when the Trinity did not exist. Hereupon, the 
bishop, who had been the snccessfnl competitor against Arius, dis- 
played his rhetorical powere in public debates on the question, and, 
the strife spreading, the Jews and Pagans, who formed a very large 
portion of the population of Alexandria, amused ihemsel/oes wüh 
theatrical representations of the contest on the stage—the point of 
their burlesgues being the -equality of age of the Father <md the 
Son. Such was the violence the controverey at length assumed, 
that the matter had to be referred to the eraperor (Constantine). 

At first he looked upon the dispute as altogether frivolous, and 
perhaps in truth inclined to the assertion of Arius, that in the veiy 
nature of the thing a father must be older than his son. So great, 
however, was the pressure laid upon him, that he was eventually 
compelled to srnnmon the Council of Nicea, which, to dispose of 
the conflict, set forth a formulary or creed, and attached to it this 
anathema: 

“The Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church anathematizes thoee who say that 
there was a time when the Son of God was not, and that, betöre he was begot- 
ten, he was not, and that, he was made out of nothing, or out of another sub- 
stance or essence, and is created, or changeable, or alterable.” 

Constantine at once enforced the decision of the counci] by the 
civil power. 1 

Even after this “subtle and profound question” had been 
settled at the Council of Nice, those who settled it did not under- 
stand the question they had settled. Athanasius, who was a mem- 
ber of the first general council, and who is said to have written the 
creed which beare his name, which asserts that the true Catholic 
faith is this: 

“That we worship One God as Trinity, and Trinity in Unity—neither con- 
founding the persons nor dividing the substance—for there is one person of the 
Father, another of the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost, but the Godhead of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is att one t the glory equal, the 
majesty co-eternal,” 

—also confessed that whenever he forced his underetanding to 


1 Draper: Religion and Sdenoa, pp. 68, 51 
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meditate on the divinity of the Logos, Ms toilsome and nnavailing 
efforts recoiled on themselves; that the more he thought the lese he 
oonvprehended; and the more he wrote the lese capable was he of 
ewpressing his thougkts. 1 

We see, then, that this great qnestion was settled, not by the 
oonsent of all members of the couneil, bnt simply becanse the 
magority wero in favor of it. Jeans of Nazareth was “ God Mmself 
in human form “ one of the persons of the Ever-Blessed Trinity,” 
who “ had no beginning, and wül bave no end ” booaus« the major- 
ity of the members of this oounoil said so. Hereafter—so it was 
decreed— aU must believe bt; if not, they must not oppose it, but 
forever hold their peace. 

The Emperor Theodosius declared his resolution of expelling 
from all the churches of his dominions, the bishops and their clergy 
who should obetinately refuse to believe, or at least to profess , the 
doctrine of the Council of Nice. His lieutenant, Sapor, was armed 
with the ample powers of a general law, a special commission, and 
a mHitaryforce; and this ecclesiastical resolution was conducted 
with so much disoretdon and vigor, that the reUgion of the Emperor 
was established. 9 

Here we liave the historical fact, that bishops of the Christian 
church, and their clergy, wert foroed to profess their belief in the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

We also find that: 

«This orthodox Emperor (Theodosius) considered every heretic (as he c&lled 
those who did not believe as he and his ecclesiastics professed) as a rebel against 
the supreme powers of heaven and of earth (he being one of the supreme 
powers of earth) and each of (he powers might exercise their peculiar Jurisdiction 
over the soul and body of the guüty. 

44 The decrees of the Council of Constantinople had ascertained the true 
Standard of the faith, and the ecclesiastics , t oho govemed the consdencc of Theodo¬ 
sius , suggested the most effectual methods of persecution. In the space of fifteen 
years he promulgated at least fifteen severe edicts against the heretics, more es- 
pedaüy against those who rejerted the doctrine cf the Trinity 

Thuß we see one of the many reasous why the “ most holy 
Christian religion ” spread so rapidly. 

Anus—who declared that in the nature of things a father must 
be older than his son—was excommunicated for his so-called herot- 
icalnotions conceming the Trinity. His followers, who were very 


i Athsnaaiiu, tom. 1. p. SOS. Qnoted in frankly prononnced it to be tho work of a 

Gibbon'» Rome, vol. ii. p. 810. drnnken man. (Gibbon’» Rome, vol. UL p. 6BS» 

Qennadina, Patriarch of Constantinople, was note 114.) 
so mach amazed by the extraordinary compo- * Gibbon’» Rome, yoI. ilL p. 87. 
sition called “ Athanasias’ Creed,” that be 9 Ibid. pp. 91,98. 
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nnmerons, were called Arians. Their writings, if they had been per- 
mitted to exist, 1 would undonbtedly contain the lamentable story of 
the pereeeution which affected the church ander the reign of the 
impions Emperor Theodosius. 


1 AH their writing» were ordered to be deatrojed, and anj ooe foond to hate them fta hie 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


PAGANISM IN OHKISTIANnT. 


Our assertion that tliat which is called Christianity is nothing 
more than the religion of Paganism, we consider to have been fnlly 
verified. We have found araong the heathen, centuries before the 
time of Christ Jesus, the belief in an incarnate God born of a Vir¬ 
gin ; his previous existence in heaven; the celestial signs at the 
time of his birth ; the rejoicing in heaven ; the adoration by the 
magi and 6hepherds; the offerings of precious substances to the 
divine cliild ; the slaughter of the innocents ; the presentation at 
the temple; the temptation by the devil; the performing of mira- 
des; the crucitixion by enemies; and the death, resurrection, and 
ascension into heaven. We have also found the belief that this 
incarnate God was from all eternity ; that he was the Creator of the 
world, and that he is to be Judge of the dead at the last day. We 
have ako seen the practice of Baptisro, and the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper or Eucharist, added to the belief in a Triune God, 
consisting of Fatlier, Son, and Holy Ghost. Let ns now compare 
the Christian creed with ancient Pagan belief. 


Christian Creed. 

1. I believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty, maker of heaven and earth : 

2. And in Jesus Christ, his only 
Son, Our Lord. 

8. Who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 

4. Suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucifled, dead and buried. 


Ancient Pagan Belief. 

1. I believe in God the Father Al* 
mighty, maker of heaven and earth : l 

2. And in his only Son, our Lord.* 

8. Who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary. 1 

4. Suffered under (whom it might 
be), was crucifled, dead, and buried. 4 


1 “ Before the Reparation of the Aryan nee, * See Chap. XII. and Chap. XX., for Only- 
before the existence of Sanscrit, Greek, or begotten Sons. 

Latin, before tbe gods of tbe Veda had been • See Cbap. XII. and Cbap. XXXII., where 
worshiped, oh* suprbms dxitt had been we have shown that many other Virgin-bom 
found, had been named, and had been invoked gods were conceived by the Holy Ghost, and 
by the ancestors of onr nee.” (Prof. Max that the name Mart is the same as Mala, 
Müller : The Science of Religion, p. 67.) Maya, Myrra, Ac. 

« See Chap. XX., for Cracifled Savioors. 
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5. He deacended into Hell; 

6. The third day he roee again from 
Um dead ; 

7. He ascended into Heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty ; 

8. From thence he shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead. 

8. I believe in the Holy Ghost; 

10. The Holy Catholic Church, the 
Communion of Baints; 

11. The forgivenesa of sins ; 

12. The resurrection of the body ; 
and the life everlasting. 


5. He deacended into Hell ; l * * 

6. The third day he rose again from 
the dead ;* 

7. He ascended into Heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty f 

8. From thence he ahall come to 
judge the quick and the dead. 4 * * * * 9 

9. 1 believe in the Holy Ghost ;* 

10. The Holy Catholic Church,* tbo 
Communion of Saints; 

11. The forgivenesa of sins j 1 

12. The resurrection of the body ; 
and the life everlasting.® 


The above is the so-called “ AposÜes* Creed” as it now stand« 
in the book of common prayer of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, as by law established. 

It is affirmed by Ambrose, that: 

“ The twelve apoetles, as skilled artiflcere, assembled together, and made a 
kay by their common ad vice, that is, the Creed, by which the darkness of the 
devil is disclosed, that the light of Christ may appe&r.” 


Others fable that every Apostle inserted an article, by which 
the Creed is divided into twelve artieles. 

The earliest account of its origin we have from Ruffinus, an 
historical Compiler and traditionist of th vfourth Century, but not 
in the form in which it is known at present, it having been added 
to since that time. The most important addition is that which 
affirms that Jesus descended into hell, which has been added since 
A.D. 600.* 


1 See Chap. XX EI. 

* See Chape. XXII. and XXXIX., for Reaur- 
lected Savionrs. 

* See Ibid. 

« See Cbap. XXIV., and Chap. XXV. 

* See Cbap. XII., and Chap. XXXV. 

* That is, the holy true Church. All peoplea 
who have had a religion believe that thsirt 
was the Catholic faith. 

1 There was no nation of antiqnity who did 
not believe in “the forgiveness of sins,” 
especially if some innocent crcature ndeemed 
them by the sheddlng of his blood (see Chap. 
TV., and Chap. XX.), and as far as confeeeion 
of eins is concerned, and thereby being for- 
given, this too is alraost as old as humanity. 
Father Acosta found it even among the Mex- 
icans. and said that “the father of lies (the 
Devil) counterfeited the sacramcnt of con- 
fession. so that he mighl be honored with 
eeremonies very like the Christians.“ (See 

Acoeta, vol. ii. p. 860.) 

9 “ No doctrine except that of a snpreme 

25 


and snbtly-pervading deity. is so extended, 
and has retained its primitive form so dis- 
tinctly, ob a belief in immortality , and a fntnre 
state of rewards and pnniehments. Among 
the moet savage races, the idea of a fntnre 
existence in a place of delight Is fonnd.“ 
(Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie.) 

“Go back far as we may ln the history 
of the Indo-Enropean race. of which the 
Greeks and Italians are branches. and we do 
not ftnd that this race has ever thought that 
after this short life all was flnished for man. 
The mosi ancient generations, long before 
there were philosophers, believed in a second 
existence after the present. They looked npon 
death not as a dissolotion of onr being, bnt 
simply as a change of life.“ (M. De Coulangea: 
The Ancient City, p. 1Ä) 

* For full Information on this snbject see 
Archbishop Wake s Apostoiic Father», p. 108, 
Jnstice Bailey's Common Prayer, Taylor’a 
Diegesis, p. 10, and Chambers’s Encyclo., ui. 
“ Creeds.“ 
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Beeide what we have already seen, the ancient Pag&ns had 
many beliefe and ceremonies which are to be found among the 
Christians. One of these is the story of “The War in Hewvm 

The New Testament Version is as follows: 

“There was a war in heaven : Michael and his angels fought against the 
dragon. and the dragon fought, and his angels, and prevailed not, neither was 
their place found any more in heaven. And the great dragon was cast out, that 
Old serpent, called the devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the wbole worid, he was 
cast out into the earth, and his angels were cast out with him.” 1 

The cause of the revolt, it is said, was that Satan, who was then 
an angel, desired to be as great as Ood. The writer of Isaiah, xiv. 
18, 14, is snpposed to refer to it when he says : 

44 Thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my 
throne above the stars of God ; I will sit also upon the mount of the congrega» 
tion in the sides of the North ; 1 will ascend before the heights of the douds; 
I will be like the Most High." 

The Catholic theory of the fall of the angels is as follows: 

“ In the beginning, before the creation of heaven and earth, God made the 
angels, free intelligences, and free wills, out of his love He made them, that they 
might be eternally happy. And that their happiness might be complete, he gave 
them the perfection of a created nature, that is, he gave them freedom. But 
happiness is only attained by the free will agreeing in its freedom to accord with 
the will of God. Borne of the angels by an act of free will obeyed the will of 
God, and in such obedience found perfect happiness. Other angels, by an act of 
free will, rebelled against the will of God, and in such disobedience found 
misery.”* 

They were driven ont of heaven, after having a combat with 
the obedient angels, and cast into hell. The writer of second Peter 
alludes to it in saying that God spared not the angels that sinned, 
but cast them down into hell.* 

The writer of Jude also alludes to it in saying: 

" The angels which kept not their first estate, but left their own habitadon, 
be hath reserved in everlasting chains under darkness unto the Judgment of the 
great day.” 4 

According to the Talmudists , Satan, whose proper name is 
ßammael, was one of the Seraphim of heaven, with six wings. 

1 ' He was not driven out of heaven until after he had led Adam and Eve into sin; 
then Sammael and his host were precipitated out of the place of bliss, with God’s 
curse to weigb them down. In the struggle between Michael and Sammael, the 
falling Seraph cauglit the wings of Michael, and tried to drag him down with 
him, but God saved him, when Michael derived his name,—the Rescued.”* 


1 Bev. xi. 7-8. 

* 8. Baring-Gould : Legendi of Patriarchs, 

p 25. 

* II. Peter, 11. 4. 


4 Jude, 6. 

4 8. Baring-Goold : Legende of Ifctriarehs, 
p. 16. 
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Sammael was formerly chief among the angele of God, and now 
he is prince among devils. Hiß name iß derived from Sinime, 
which means, to blind and deceive. He Stands on the left side of 
men. He goes by various names ; such as “ The Old Serpent,” 
u The Undean Spirit,” “ Satan,” “ Leviathan,” and sometimes also 
w Asael.” 1 

According to Hvndoo mythology, there is a legion of evil 
spirits called Rakshasas, who are governed by a prince named 
ßavana. These Bakshasas are continnally aiming to do injnry to 
mankind, and are the same who fonght desperate battles with 
Indra, and his Spirits of Light. They wonld have taken his para* 
dise by storm, and subverted the whole order of the nniveree, if 
Brahmä had not sent Vishnou to circumvent their plane. 

In the Aitweyarbrahmmna (Hindoo) written, according to Prof. 
Monier Williams, seven or eight Centimes b. o., we have the 
following legend: 

« The gods and demons were engaged in warf are. 

The evil demons, like to mighty kings, 

Made these worlds castles; then they formed the earth 

Into an iron citadel, the air 

Into a eilver fortress, and the sky 

Into a fort of gold. Whereat the gods 

Said to each other, ‘ Frame me other worlds 

ln Opposition to these fortresses. ’ 

Then they constructed sacriflcial places, 

Where they performed a triple burnt obladoa. 

By the first sacriflce they drove the demons 
Out of their earthly fortress, by the second 
Out of the air, and by the third oblation 
Out of the sky. Thus were the evil spirits 
Chased by the gods in triumph from the worlds. ”* 

The ancient Egyptians were familiär with the tale of the war 
in heaven; and the legend of the revolt against the god Bä, the 
Heavenly Fatlier, and his destrnction of the revolters, was discov- 
ered by M. Naville in one of the tombs at Biban-e^molnk. , 

The same story is to be fonnd among the ancient P&rdan 
. legendö, and is related as follows: 

“ Ahriman, the devil, was not created evil by the etera&l one, but he became 
evil by revolting against his will. This revolt resulted in a ' war in heaven.’ In 
this war the Iveds (good angels) fought against the Divs (rebellious ones) headed 
by Ahriman , and fiung the conquered into Douzahk or hell.” 4 


1 8. Bmring-Goald : Legende of Pstrlsrclis, Dapais : Origin of Belig. Belieft, p. 78, and 
p. 17. Barinf^Qonld 1 * Legend» of the Prophet», p. 10. 

• Indien Wiedom, p. 88. «8. Barlng-Goald*» Legende of Patrierohe, 

■ See BenouTa Hibbert Lectnre», p. 106. p. 10. 
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An extract from the Persian Zmd-mesta reads aa follows: 

“ Ahriman intemipted the Order of the universe, raised an army against Or 
mmd, and having maintained a fight against him during ninety daya, was at 
length vanquished by Honover, the divine Word." 1 

The Assyriern* had an account of a war in heaven, which was 
like that described in the book of Enoch and the Revelation.* 

This legend was also to be found among the ancient Greeks, in 
the strnggle of the Titans against Jupiter. Titan and all his rebel- 
liouß hoßt were cast ont of heaven, and imprisoned in the dark 
abyss." 

Anong the legends of the ancient Mexica/ns was fonnd this same 
story of the war in heaven, and the downfall of the rebellions 
angels. 4 

“ The natives of the Carotine Islands (in the North Pacific 
Ocean), related that one of the inferior gods, named Merogrog , was 
driven by the other gods ont of heaven.”* 

We see, therefore, that this also was an almost universal legend. 

The belief in a future Ufe was almost universal among nations 
of antiquity. The Hindoos have believed from time immemorial 
that man has an in visible body within the material body; that is, a 
soul. 

Among the ancient Egyptums the same belief was to be fonnd. 
All the dead, both men and women, were spoken of as “ Osiruma ;” 
by which they intended to signify “ gone to Osiris.” 

Their belief in One Supreme Being, and the immortality of 
the soul, must have been very ancient; for on a monument, which 
dates ages before Abraham is said to have lived, is found this 
epitaph: “ May thy soul attain to the Creator of all mankind.” 
Sculptures and paintings in these grand receptacles of the dead, as 
translated by Champollion, represent the deceased ushered into the 
world of spirits by funeral deities, who announce, “ A soul arrived 
in Amenti.”* 

Tlie Hindoo idea of a subtile invisible body within the material 
body, reappeared in the description of Greek poets. They repre* 
sented the Constitution of man as consisting of three principles: 
the soul, the invisible body, and the material body. The invisible 
body they called the ghost or shade, and considered it as the ma¬ 
terial portion of the soul. At death, the soul, clothed in this sub- 


1 Priestley, p. 35. 

s See Bonwick's Egypti&n Belief, p. 411. 

1 See Inman's Ancient Faith», vol. ii. p. 819. 
Taylor’» Dicgeais, p. 215, and Dapais: Origin 
of Belig. Beliefs, p. 78. 


4 See Higgins’ Anacalypsis, vol. ii. p. 81. 

* S. Baring-Goold'fl Legende of Patriarchat 
p. 90. 

* See Bnnsen'a Angcl-Meeeiah, p. 159, and 
Kenrick’i Kgypt, voL L 
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tüe body, went to enjoy paradise for a season, or suffer in hell tili 
its eins were expiated. This paradise was called the “ Elysian 
Fields,” and the hell was called Tartarus. 

The paradise, some supposed to be a part of the lower world, 
Borne placed them in a middle zone in the air, some in the moon, 
and others in far-off isles in the ocean. There shone more glorious 
ran and stars than illuminated this world. The day was always 
serene, the air forever pure, and a soft, celestial light clothed all 
things in transfigured beauty. Majestic groves, verdant meadows, 
and blooming gardens varied the landscape. The river Eridanus 
flowed through winding banks fringed with laurel. On its bordere 
lived heroes who had died for their country, priests who had led a 
pure life, artists who had embodied genuine beauty in their work, 
and poets who had never degraded their muse with subjects un- 
worthy of Apollo. There each one renewed the pleasures in which 
he formerly delighted. Orpheus, in long white robes, made en- 
rapturing music on his lyre, while others danced and sang. The 
husband rejoined his beloved wife; old friendships were renewed, 
the poet repeated his verses, and the charioteer managed his horses. 

Some souls wandered in vast forests between Tartarus and 
Elysium, not good enough for one, or bad enough for the other. 
Some were purified from their eins by exposure to searching winds, 
others by being submerged in deep waters, others by passing through 
intense fires. After a long period of probation and suffering, many 
of them gained the Elysian Fields. This belief is handed down to 
our day in the Roman Catholic idea of Purgatory. 

A belief in the existence of the soul after death was indic&ted 
in all periods of history of the world, by the fact that man was 
always accustomed to address prayers to the spirits of their an- 
cestors. 1 

These heavens and Keils where men abode after death, vary, 
in different countries, according to the likes and dislikes of each 
nation. 

All the Teutonic nations held to a fixed Elysium and a hell, 
where the valiant and the just were rewarded, and where the 
cowardly and the wicked suffered punishment. As all nations have 
made a god, and that god has resembled the persons who made it, 
so have all nations made a heaven, and that heaven corresponds to 
the fancies of the people who have created it. 

In the prose Edda there is a description of the joys of ValhaUa 


* This subject is most fully entered into by Mr. Herbert Spencer, in toI. i. of “ Principlee 
of Sociology.” 
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(the Hall of the Chosen), which States that: “ All men who have 
fallen in fight sinee the beginning of the world are gone to Odin 
(the Supreme God), in Yalhalla.” A mighty band of men are 
there, “ and every day, as soon as they have dressed themselves, 
they ride out into the court (or field), and there fight nntil they cut 
each other into pieees. This is their pastime, but when the meal- 
tide approaches, they remoxmt their steeds, and retum to drink in 
ValhaUa. As it is said (in Yaf thrudnis-mal) : 

* The Einherjar all 
On Odin’s plain 
Hew daily each other, 

While choeen the slain are. 

From the frey they then ride, 

And drink ale with the JSsir.* M| 

This description of the palace of Odin is a natural pietnre of the 
manners of the ancient Scandinavians and Germans. Prompted 
by the wants of their climate, and the impulse of their own temper- 
ament, they formed to themselyes a delicious paradise in their own 
way; where they were to eat and drink, and fight. The women, 
to whom they assigned a place there, were introduced for no other 
purpose but to fill their cups. 

The Mohammedan paradise differs from this. Women there, 
are for man’s pleasure. The day is always serene, the air forever 
pure, and a soft celestial light dothes all things in transfigured 
beauty. Majestic groves, verdant raeadows, and blooming gardens 
vary the landscape. There, in radiant halls, dwell the departed, 
ever blooming and beautiful, ever laughing and gay. 

The American Indian calculates upon finding successf ul chases 
after wild animals, verdant plains, and no winter, as the charactar- 
istics of his “ future life.” 

The red Indian, when told by a missionary that in the “ promised 
land ” they would neither eat, drink, hunt, nor marry a wife, con- 
temptuously replied, that instead of wishing to go there, he should 
deem his residence in such a place as the greatest poesible calamity. 
Many not only rejected such a destiny for themselves, but were 
indignant at the attempt to decoy their chüdren into snch a com- 
fortless region. 

All nations of the earth have had their heavens. As Moore 
observes: 

“ A heaven, too, ye must have, ye lords of dust— 

A splendid paradise, poor souls, ye must: 


1 See Mailet's Northern Antiquit'ee, p. 488. 
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That prophet ill sustains his holy call 
Who finds not beavens to suit tbe tastea of &1L 
Yain things 1 as lost or vanüy inspires, 

The heaven of each is but what eacb desires.” 

Hemm was born of the sky, 1 and nurtured by cunning priests, 
who made man a coward and a slave. 

Hell was bnilt by priests, and nnrtnred by the fears and servile 
fancies of man during the ages when dungeons of torture were a 
reeognized part of every government, and when God was supposed 
to be an infinite tyrant, with infinite resources of vengeance. 

The devil is an imaginary being, invented by primitive man to 
aocount for the existence of evil, and relieve God of his responsi- 
bility. The famous Hindoo Rahthasae of our Aryan ancestors— 
the dark and evil clouds personified—are the Originals of all devils. 
The cloudy shape has assumed a thonsand different forras, horrible 
or grotesque and ludicrous, to suit the changing fancies of the ages. 

But stränge as it may appear, the god of one nation became the 
devil of another. 

The rock of Behistun, the sculptured chronicie of the glorios 
of Darius, king of Persia, situated on the westera frontier of Me¬ 
dia, on the high-road from Babylon to the eastward, was used as a 
“ holy of hohes.” It was named Bagisteme — “ the place of the 
Baga ” — referring to Ormuzd, chief of the Bagas. When exam- 
ined with the lenses of linguistic Science, the u Bogie ” or “ Bug-a- 
boo” or “ Bugbea/r" of nursery lore, tums out to be identical with 
the Slavonic “ Bog ” and the “ Baga ” of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, both of which are names of the Swpreme Being . It is found 
also in the old Aryan “ Bhaga” who is described in a commentary 
of the Big - Veda as the lord of life, the giver of bread, and the 
bringer of happiness. Thus, the same name which, to the Vedio 
poet, to the Persian of the time of Xerxes, and to the modern Bus- 
sian, suggests the supreme majesty of deity, is in English associated 
with an ugly and ludicrous fiend. Another striking illnstration is 
to be found in the word devil itself. When traced back to its 
primitive source, it is found to be a name of the Supreme Being.* 

The ancients had a great number of festival days, many of which 
are handed down to the present time, and are to be found in Christi- 
anity. 

We have already seen that the 25th of December was almost a 
universal festival among the ancients; so it is the same with the 
spring festivals, when days of fasting are observed. 


1 See Appendix C. 


* Sa» Flak», pp. JOI-lor. 
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The Hindoos hold a festival, called Siva-rabri , in honor of Swa, 
about the middle or end of February. A strict fast is observed 
during the day. They have also a festival in April, when a strict 
fast is kept by some. 1 

At the spring equinox most nations of antiqnity set apart a day 
to implore the blessings of their god, or gods, on the froits of the 
earth. At the antumnal eqninox, they offered the froits of the har- 
vest, and returned thanks. In China, these religioos solemnities 
are called “ Festivals of gratitode to Tien.”* The last named eor- 
responds to our “ Thanksgiving ” eelebration. 

One of the most considerable festivals held by the ancient Scan - 
dinavians was the spring eelebration. This was held in honor of 
Odin, at the beginning of spring, in order to welcome in that pleas- 
ant season, and to obtain of their god happy soccess in their pro- 
jected expeditions. 

Another festival was held toward the automn eqninox, when 
they were accustomed to kill all their cattle in good condition, and 
lay in a störe of provision for the winter. This festival was also 
attended with religioos ceremonies, when Odin, the snpreme god, 
was thanked for what he had given them, by having his altar loaded 
with the fruits of their crops, and the choicest products of the 
earth.* 

There was a grand eelebration in Egypt, called the “ Feast of 
Lamps,” held at Sais, in honor of the goddess Neith. Those who 
did not attend the ceremony, as well as those who did, borned lampe 
before their houses all night, filled with oil and salt: tlms all Egypt 
was illuminated. It was deemed a great irreverence to the goddess 
for any one to omit this ceremony. 4 

The Hindoos also held a festival in honor of the goddesses Laksh- 
mi and Bhavanti, called “ The feast of Lamps .”* This festival has 
been handed down to the present time in what is called “ Candlemas 
day,” or the purification of the Virgin Mary. 

The most celebrated Pagan festival held by modern Christians 
is that known as “ Swnday ,” or the u Lord’s day.” 

All the principal nations of antiquity kept the seventh day of the 
week as a “ holy day,” just as the ancient Israelites did. This was 
owing to the fact that they consecrated the days of the week to the 
Sun, the Moon, and the five planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn. The seventh day was sacred to Saturn from time im • 


1 Williams 1 Hinduism, pp. 188, 188. 

1 See Prog Selig, ldeas, rol. 1. p. 818. 


* See Mailet’e Northern Antlqnities, p. Ul. 
4 See Kenrick’ß Egypt, rol. 1. p. 486. 

* Williams 1 Hindoism, p. 184. 
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memorial. Homer and Hesiod call it the “Holy Day.” 1 The 
people generally visited the temples of the gods, on that day, and 
offered up their prayers and supplications. 1 The Acadians, thou- 
g&nds of years ago, kept holy the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th of each 
month .aß Salum (rest), on which certain works were forbidden.* 
The Arabs anciently worehiped Saturn under the name of HobaL 
In his hands he held seven arrows, Symbols of the planets that pro- 
side over the seven days of the week. 4 The Egyptians assigned a 
day of the week to the sun, moon, and five planets, and the nnmber 
seven was held there in great reverence/ 

The planet Saturn very early became the chief deity of Semitic 
religion. Moses consecrated the number seven to him. # 

In the old conception, which finds expression in the Decalogue 
in Deuteronomy (v. 15), the Sabbath has a purely theocratic signifi- 
cance, and is intended to remind the Hebrews of their miraculous 
deliverance from the land of Egypt and bondage. When the story 
of Creation was borrowed from the Babylonians , the celebration 
of the Sabbath was established on entirely new grounds (Ex. xx. 11), 
for we find it is because the “ Creator,” after his six days of work, 
rested on the seventh, that the day should be kept holy. 

The Assyrians kept this day holy. Mr. George Smith says : 

“ In the year 1869,1 discovered among other things a curious religious calen- 
dar of the Assyrians, in which every month is divided into four weeks, and the 
seventh days or ‘ ßabbaths,’ are marked out as days on which no work should 
be undertaken. 1 

The ancient Scandmavians consecrated one day in the week to 
their Supreme God, Odin or Wodin* Even at the present time 
we call this day Odin’s-day / 

The que8tion now arises, how was the great festival day changed 


> “ The Seventh day was sacred to Saturn 
thronghout the East.” (Dnnlap's Spirit Hist., 
pp. 86, 86. 

“ Saturn’a day was made sacred to God, 
and the planet is now called cochab shabbath, 
‘The Sabbath Star. 1 

“ The sanctiilcation of tbe Sabbath is clearly 
connected witb the word Shabaa or Sheba, 
I. e., seven." (Inman's Anct. Faiths, vol. ii. p. 
604.) “ The Babylonians, Egyptians, Chinese, 

and the natives of Indta, were Acqnainted with 
the seven days' di Vision of time, as were the 
ancient Druids." (Bonwick'b Egyptian Belief, 
p. 412.) “ With the Egyptians the Seventh 

day was consecrated to God the Father.'’ 
(Jbid.) “ Hesiod, Herodotns, Philostratus, &c., 
mentlon that day. Homer, Callimachns, and 
other ancient writere call the Seventh day the 
Boiy One. Eusebius confesees ita observance 


by almost all philosophers and poets.” (Ibid.) 

■Ibid. 

* Ibid. p. 418. 

4 Pococke Specimen: Hist. Arab., p. 87. 
Quoted in Dnnlap's Spirit Hist., p. 274. * * Borne 
of the families of the Israelites worshiped 
Saturn nnder the name of Kiwan, which may 
have given rise to the religious observanco of 
the Seventh day.” (Bible for Learnere, vol. i. 
p. 817.) 

• Kenrick’s Egypt, vol. i. p. 283. 

• Mover's Phönizier, vol. I. p. 818. Quotod 
in Dunlap's Spirit Hist., p. 86. 

T Assyrian Discoveries. 

0 Mallet's Northern Antlqnities, p. 82. 

* Old Noree, Odinsdagr; Swe. andDanish, 
Onsdag; Ang. Sax., Wodensdeg; Dutch, 
Woensdag; Eng., }Vednesday. 
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from th eseventh —Satum’sday— to tk & first —*SWwlay— among 
the Christians ? 

44 If we go back to the founding of the church, we find that the 
most marked feature of that age, so far as the church itself is con- 
cerned, is the grand division between the 4 Jewish faction,’ as it 
was called, and the followers of Paul. This division was so deep, 
fco marked, so characteristic, that it has left its traces all through 
the New Testament itself. It was one of the grand aspects of the 
time, and the point on wliick they were divided was simply this: 
the followers of Peter, tliose who adhered to the teachings of the 
central church in Jerusalem, held that all Christians, both converted 
Jews and Gentiles, were under Obligation to keep the Mosaic law, 
ordinances, and traditions. That is, a Christian, according to their 
definition, was first a Jew; Chri6tianity was something added Io 
that, not something taking the place of it. 

44 We find this controversy raging violently all through the early 
churches, and Splitting them into factions, so that they were the 
occasion of prayer and counsel. Paul took the ground distinctly 
that Christianity, while it might be spiritually the lineal successor 
of Judaism, was not Judaism ; and that he who became & Christian, 
whether a converted Jew or Gentile, was under no Obligation what- 
ever to keep the Jewish law, so far as it was separate from practical 
matters of life and character. We find this intimated in the writ- 
ings of Paul; for we have to go to the New Testament for the ori¬ 
gin of that whicli, we find, existed immediately after the New 
Testament was written. Paul says : 4 One man esteemeth one day 
above another : another man esteemeth every day alike ’ (Rom. xiv. 
5-9). He leaves it an open question; they can do as they please. 
Then : 4 Te observe days, and months, and times, and years. I am 
afraid of you, lest I have bestowed lipon you labor in vain ’ (Gal. iv. 
10, 11). And if you will note this Epistle of Paul to the Gala- 
tians, you will find that the whole purpose of his writing it was to 
protest against what he believed to be the viciousness of the Juda- 
izing influences. That is, he says : 4 1 have come to preach to you 
the perfect truth, that Christ hath made us free; and you are going 
back and taking upon yourselves this yoke of bondage. My labor 
is being thrown away ; my efforts have been in vain.’ Then he says, 
in his celebrated Epistle to the Colossians, that has never yet been ex- 
plained away or met: 4 Let no man therefore judge you any more in 
meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, 
or of the Sabbath days 9 (Col. ii. 16, 17), distinctly abrogating the 
binding authority of the Sabbath on the Christian church. So thst» 
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if Paul’s word anywhere means anything—if hiß authority is to 
be t&ken as of binding force on any point whatever—then Paul is 
to be regarded as authoritatively and distinctly abrogating the 
Sabbath, and declaring that it is no longer binding on the Chris¬ 
tian church.” 1 

This breach in the early church, this controversy, resulted at 
last in Paul’s going up to Jerusalem “ to meet James and the repre- 
sentatives of the Jerusalem church, to see if they could find any 
common platform of agreement—if they could come together so 
that they could work with mutual respect and without any further 
bickering. What is the platform that they met upon ? It was 
distinctly understood that those who wished to keep up the observ- 
ance of Judaism should do so; and the church at Jerusalem gave 
Paul this grand freedom, substantially saying to him : * Go back to 
your missionary work, found churches, and teach thera that they 
are perfectly free in regard to all Mosaic and Jewish observances, 
save only these four : Abstain from pollutions of idols, from forni- 
cation, from things strangled, and from blood.’ ”* 

The point to which our attention is forcibly drawn is, that the 
question of Sabbath-keeping is one of those that is left out. The 
point that Paul had been fighting for was conceded by the central 
church at Jerusalem, and he was to go out thenceforth free, so 
far as that was concemed, in his teaching of the churches that he 
should found. 

There is no mention of the Sabbath, or the Lord’s day, as bind¬ 
ing in the New Testament. What, then, was the aetual condition 
ofaffairs? What did the churches do in the first three hundred 
years of their existence ? Why, they did just what Paul and the 
Jerusalem church had agreed upon. Those who wished to keep 
tk* Jewish Sabbath did so; and those who did not wish to, did not 
doso. This is seen from the fact that Justin Martyr, a Christian 
Father who flourished about a.d. 140, did not observe the day. In 
his “ Dialogue ” with Typho, the Jew reproaches the Christians 
for not keeping the “ Sabbath.” Justin admits the Charge by 
saying: 

“ Doyou not see that the Elements keep no Babbaths, and are never idle? Con- 
tinue as you were created. If there was no need of circumcision before Abraham’s 
time, and no need of the Sabbath, of festivals and oblations, before the time of 
Moses, neither of them are necessary öfter IM coming of Christ. If any amongyou 
is guilty of perjury, fraud, or other crimes, let him cease from them and repent, 
and he will have kept the kind of Sabbath pleasingto God.” 


1 fiev. M. J. Savage. 


* Acta, xv 90. 
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Tbere was no binding authority then, among the Christians, as 
to whether they should keep the first or the seventh day of tae 
week holy, or not, until the time of the first Christian ßoman 
Emperor. “ Constantine , a Sun worshiper , who had , as other 
Heathen , kept the Sun-day , pvhlicVy ordered this to supplant the 
Jewish Sdbbath ” l He commanded that this day shoold be kept 
holy, throughout the whole Roman empire, and sent an edict to all 
governors of provinces to this effect.* Thus we see how Hie great 
Pagan festivaZ . in honor of Sol the imnyvncible^ was transformed 
into a Christian holy-day. 

Not only were Pagan festival days changed into Christian holy- 
days, but. Pagan idols were converted into Christian saints, and Pa¬ 
gan temples into Christian churches. 

A Pagan temple at Rome, formerly sacred to the “Bona Dea 99 * 
(the “ Good Goddess ”), was Christianized and dedicated to the Vir¬ 
gin Mary. In a place formerly sacred to Apollo, there now Stands 
the church of Saint Apollinaris. Where there anciently stood the 
temple of Mars, may now be seen the church of Saint Martine. 1 A 
Pagan temple, originally dedicated to “Ccelestis Dea ” (the “Hea- 
venly Goddess ”), by one Aurelius, a Pagan high-priest, was con¬ 
verted into a Christian church by another Aurelius, created Bishop 
of Carthage in the year 390 of Christ. He placed his episcopal 
chair in the very place where the statne of the Heavenly Goddess 
had stood. 4 

The noblest heathen temple now remaining in the world, is the 
Pa/ntheon or Rotunda , which, as the inscription over the portico 
informs ns, having been impiously dedicated of old by Agrippa to 
“ Jove and all the gods,” was piously reconsecrated by Pope Boni- 
face the Fourth, to “ The Mother of God and all the Saints.”* 

The church of Saint Reparatae, at Florence, was formerly a 
Pagan temple. An inscription was found in the foundation of this 
church, of these words: “ To the Great Goddess Nutria.”* The 
church of St. Stephen, at Bologna, was formed from heathen tem¬ 
ples, one of which was a temple of Isis. T 

At the Southern extremity of the present Forum at Rome, and 
just under the Palatine hill —where the noble babes, who, miracu- 
lously preserved, became the founders of a state that was to com- 
mandthe world, were exposed—6tands the church of St. Theodore. 


1 Bonwick: Egyptian Belief, p. 182. 

* See Eusebius’ Life of Constantine, 11b. 1 y. 
chs. xviii. and xxiii. 

* See Taylor’« Diegesia, p. 287. 

4 See Bell’« Pantheon, vol. 1. p. 187, and 


Gibbon’a Home. vol. Bi. pp. 142, 148. 

4 See Taylor’a Diegeaia, p. 280, and Gib 
bon’a Rome, vol. iü. pp. 142, 148 

• ERggina’ Anacalypäie, vol. i p. 187. 

▼ Ibid. p. 807. 
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Thiß temple was built in honor of Romulus, and the brazen wolf— 
commemorating the curions manner in wliich the founderB of Rome 
were nurtured — occupied a place here tili the ßixteenth Century. 
And, as the Roman matrons of old used to carry their children, 
when ill, to the temple of Romulus, so too, the women still carry 
their children to St. Theodore on the same occasions. 

In Christicmizmg these Pagan temples, free use was made of 
the scnlptured and painted stones of heathen monnments. In some 
cases they evidently painted over one name, and inserted another. 
This may be seen from the following 


Inbcreptions Fohmerlt in Pagan and 
Temples. 

1 . 

To Mercury and Minerva, Tutelary 

Gods. 

2 . 

To the Gods who preside over this 

Temple. 

8 . 

To the Divinity of Mercury the Avail- 
ing, the Powerful, the Uncon- 
quered. 

4. 

Sacred to the (Jods and Goddesses, 

with 

Jove the best and greatest. 

5. 

1 Venus* Pigeon. 

6 . 

The Mystical Letten 
I. H. S. 1 


Ins cbiptions now in Christian 
Churches. 

1. 

To St. Mary and St. Francis, My 
Tutelaries. 

2 . 

To the Divine Eustrogius, who pre- 
sides over this Temple. 

8 . 

To the Divinity of St. George the 
Availing, the Powerful, the Un- 
conquered. 

4. 

Sacred to the presiding helpers, St. 
George and St. Stephen, with 
God the best and greatest. 

5. 

The Holy Ghost represented as a 
Pigeon. 

6. 

The Mystical Letten 

Las.» 


In many cases the Images of the Pagan gods were allowed to 
remain in these temples, and, after being Christia/nized , continued 
to receive divine honors. 1 

“ In St. Peter’s, Rome, is a statue of Jupiter , deprived of hiß 
thunderbolt, which is replaced by the emblematic keys. In like 
manner, much of the religion of the lower Orders, which we regard 
aa essentially Christian , is ancient heathenism , refitted with Chris¬ 
tian Symbols.” 4 We find that as early as the time of St. Gregory, 
Bishop of Neo-Cesarea (a. d. 243), the “simple” and “unskilled ” 


1 Grnter’s Inscriptions. Quoted in Taylor 1 « lor’s Diegesis, p. 48, and Middleton'g Lotters 
Diegests, p. 237. from Rome. 

* Boldonius 1 Epigraphs. Quoted in Ibid. 4 BaringrGoold's Curions llyths, p. 428. 

• ßee BolTs Pantheon, rol. ii. p. 237. Tay- 
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multitudee of Christians were allowed to pay divine honors to these 
irnages, hoping that in the process of time they would learn better. 1 
In fact, as Prof. Draper says: 

“Olympus was restored, but the divinitiesp&ssed under other names. The 
more powerful provinces insisted upon the adoption of their time-honored com 
ceptions. . . . Not only was the adoration of 1818 under a new name restored, 
but even her image, Standing on the crescent moon, reappeared. The weD-known 
efflgy of Chat goddess with the infant Horns in her arms, has descended to our 
days in the beautiful, artistic creations of the Madonna and child. Such resto* 
rations of old conceptions under novel forms were everywhere received with de- 
light. When it was announced to the Ephesians, that the Council of that place, 
headed by Cyril, had declared that the Virgin (Mary) should be called the 
4 Moth&rof Ood* with tears of joy they embraced the knees of their biahop ; it 
was the old instlnot cropping out; their anceetors would have done the aame 
for Diana.”* 

44 O bright goddess ; once ag&in 
Fix on earth thy heav’nly reign ; 

Be thy sacred name ador’d, 

Altars rais’d, and rites restor’d. ” 

Nestorius, Bishop of Oonstantinople from 428 a. d., refnsed to 
oall Mary “ the mother of Ood on the gronnd that she conld be 
the mother of the hnman natnre only, which the divine Logos nsed 
as its organ. Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, did all in hiß power to 
atir np the minds of the people against Nestorius; the conseqnence 
was that, both at Borne and at Alexandria, Nestorius was accnsed 
of heresy. The dispute grew more bitter, and Theodosius II. 
thonght it necessary to oonvoke an (Ecumenical Council at Ephesus 
in 431. On this, as on former occasions, the affirmative party over- 
mied the negative. The person of Mary began to rise in the new 
empyrean. The paradoxical name of “ Mother of Ood ” pleased the 
populär piety. Nestorius was condemned, and died in exile. 

The 6hrine of many an old hero was filled by the statue of some 
imaginary samt. 

“They have not always” (says Dr. Conyers Middleton), “as 1 am well im 
formed, given themselves the trouble of making even this change, but have been 
contcnted sometimes to take up with the old image , just as they found it ; after 
baptizing it only, as it were, or consecrating it anew, by the imposition of a 
Christian name. This their antiquaries do not scruple to put strangers in mind 
of, in showing their churches, as it was, 1 think, in that of St. Agnes, whero 
they showed me an antique statue of a young BACCHU8, which, with a new 
name, and some little change of drapery, Stands now worshiped under the title 
of a female saint.”* 

In many yarts of Italy are to be eeen pictures of the “Holy 
.Family,” of extreme antiquity, the grounds of them often of gold. 


1 Mosheim, Cent 1L p. 90S. Qooted in Tey- 

lor’a DiegeeU, p 48. 


9 Draper : Religion and Science, pp. 48,48. 
* Middleton 1 « Letten from Rome, p. 84» 
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These pictures opresent the mother with a ehild on her knee, and 
a little boy stanvling close by her side; the Lamb is generally seen 
in the picture. They are inscribed 44 Deo Soli ,” and are simply 
ancient representations of Isis and Horns. The Lamb iß “The 
Lamb that taketh away the sins of the world,” which, as we have 
already seen, was believed on in the Pagan world centuries before 
the time of Christ Jesus. 1 Some half-pagan Christian went so far 
as to forge a book, which he attributed to Christ Jesus himself, 
which was loi the purpose of showing that he—Christ Jesus — 
was in no way against these heathen gods.* 

The IceUmders were induced to embrace Christian! ty, with its 
legends and miracles, and sainted divinities, as the Christian monks 
were ready to substitute for Thor, their warrior-god, Michael, the 
warrior-angel; for Freyja, their goddess, the Virgin Mary; and for 
the god Vila, a St. Valentine — probably manufactured for the oo- 
casion. 

44 The statues of Jupiter, Apollo, Mercury, Orpheus, did duty 
for The Christ .* The Thames River god officates at the baptism 
of Jesus in the Jordan. Peter holds the keys of Janus. 4 Moses 
wears the horns of Jove. Ceres, Cybele, Demeter assume new 
names, as 4 Queen of Hea/venf 4 Star of the SeaJ 4 Maria lUwnwnr 
atrias; ’ Dionysius is St. Denis; Cosmos is St. Cosmo; Pluto and 
Proserpine resign their seats in the hall of final judgment to the 
Christ and his mother. The Parese depute one of their number, 
Lachesis, the disposer of lots, to set the stamp of destiny upon the 
deaths of Christian believers. The amra placida of the poets, the 
gentle breeze, is personified as Aura and Placida. The perpetua 
felicitas of the devotee becomes a lovely presence in the forms of 
St. Perpetua and St. Felicitas, guardian angels of the pious 6onl. 
No relic of Paganism was permitted to remain in its casket. The 
depositories were all ransacked. The shadowy hands of Egyptian 
priests placed the urn of holy water at the porch of the basilica, 
which stood ready to be converted into a temple. Priests of the 


1 See Higgins 1 Anacalypsis. 

* Jones on the Canon, vol. i. p. 11. 

Diegesls, p. 49. 

1 Compare “ Apollo among the Moses, 1 ' and 
"The Vlne and its Branches” (that is, Christ 
Jesus and his Disciples), in Lnndy's Monumen¬ 
tal ChrUtianity , pp. 141-148. As Mr. Londy 
eays, there is so striking a resemblance be- 
tween the two, that one looks very mach like 
a copy of the other. Apollo is also represented 
as the " Oood Shepherd with a lamb upon 
his back, jnst ezactly as Christ Jesus is rep- 
reeented ln Christian Art. (See Londy's Mon¬ 


umental Chrietianity, and Jameson's Hist, of 
Our Lord in Art.) 

« The Roman god Jonas, or Janus, with his 
keys, was changed into Peter, who was sur- 
named Bar-Jonas. Many years ago a statue 
of the god Janns, in bronae, being fonnd in 
Rome, he was perched np in St. Peter's with 
his keys in his hand: the very identical god, 
in all his native ogUness. This statue sits as 
St. Peter, under the cnpola of the church of 
St. Peter. It is looked npon with the most 
profoond veneration : the toes are nearly kissed 
away by devotees. 
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mast ancient faiths of Palestine, Assyria, Babylon, Thebes, Pereia, 
were permitted to erect the altar at the point where the transversa 
beam of the cross meets the main stem. The hands that constrncted 
the temple in cruciform shape had long become too attenuated to 
cast the faintest shadow. There Devaki with the infant Crishna, 
Maya with the babe Buddha, Juno with the child Mars, represent 
Mary with Jesus in her arms. Coaree embleras are not rejected ; 
the Assyrian dove is a tender Symbol of the Holy Ghost. The rag- 
bag8 and toy boxes were explored. A bauble wbich the Roman 
schoolboy had thrown away was picked up, and called an ‘ agnus 
dei? The inusty wardrobes of forgotten hierarchies fumished cos- 
tumes for the officers of the new prince. Alb and chasuble recalled 
the fashions of Numa’s day. The cast-otf purple habits and shoes 
of Pagan emperorebeautified the august pereons of Christian popes. 
The cardinals must be contented with the robes once worn by Sen¬ 
ators. Zoroaster bound about the monks the girdle he invented as 
a protection against evil spirits, and clothed them in the frocks he 
had found convenient for his ritual. The pope thrust out hiß foot 
to be kissed, as Caligula, Heliogabalus, and Julius Cesar had thrust 
out theirs. Nothing came amiss to the faith that was to discharge 
hencefortli the offices of spiritual impression.” 1 

The ascetic and monastic life practiced by eome Christians of 
the present day, is of great antiquity. Among the Buddhists there 
areprießts who are ordained, tonsured, live in monasteries, and 
make vows of celibacy. There are also nun» among them, whose 
vowß and discipline are the same as the priests.* 

* The close resemblance between the ancient religion of Thibet and 
Nepaul —where the worehip of a crucified Qod was found — and 
the Roman Catholic religion of the present day, is very striking. 
In Thibet was found the pope, or head of the religion, whom they 
called the “ Dalai Lama; ”* they use holy water, they celebrate a 
sacrifice with bread and wine; they give extreme unction, pray for 
the sick; they have monasteries, and convents for women; they 
chant in their Services, have fasts; they worship one God in a trin- 
ity, believe in a hell, heaven, and a half-way place or purgatory; 
they make prayere and sacritices for the dead, have confession, adore 
the cross; have chaplets, or strings of beads to count their prayere, 
and many other practices common to the Roman Catholic Church. 4 


1 Frothingham : The CradJo of the Christ, 
p. 179. 

* See Hardy’s Eastem Monachism. 

* The “ Grand Lama ” l» the head of a 
pries tly order in Thibet and Tartary. The 


office is not hereditary, but, like the Pope of 
Borne, he is elected by the priests. (ImBin'a 
Ancient Faiths, rol. ii. p. 203. See also, BelTs 
Pantheon, vol. ii. pp. 32-84.) 

* See Higgins’ Anacalypsis, vol. L p. 883, 
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The refiemblance between Buddhism and Chrißtianity ha8 been re- 
marked by many travelers in the eastera countries. Sir John 
Francis Davis, in hiß “ History of China,” speaking of Buddhism 
in that country, says: 

*' Certain it is—and the obeervance may be daily made even at Canton—that 
they (the Buddhist priests) practice the ordinances of celibacy, f&sting, and 
prayers for the dead ; they have holy water, rosaries of beads, which they count 
with their prayers, the worsliip of relics, and a monastic habit resembling that 
of the Franciscans ” (an Order of Roman Catholic monks). 

Päre Premere, a Jesuit missionary to China, was driven to con- 
clude that the devil had practiced a trick to perplex his friends, 
the Jesuits. To othera, however, it is not so difficult to account for 
these thingB as it seemed for the good Father. Sir John continuea 
his account as follows: 

* These priests are associated in monasteries attached to the temples of Fa 
They are in China precisely a society of mendicants, and go about, iike monks 
of that description in the Romish Church, asking alms for the Support of their 
establishment. Their tonsure extends to the hair of the whole head. There is 
a regulär grodation among the priesthood ; and according to his reputation for 
sanctity, his length of Service and otber Claims, each priest may rise from the 
lowest rank of servitor—whose duty it is to perform the menial Offices of the 
temple—to that of officiating priest—and ultimately of ‘Tae Hoepang/ Abbot or 
head of the establishment." 

The five prindpal precepts, or rather interdicts, addressed to 
the Buddhist priests are: 

1. Do not kill. 

2. Do not steal. 

8. Do not many. 

4. Speak not falsely. 

5. Drink no wine. 

Poo-ta-la is the name of a monastery, described in Lord Macart- 
ney’s mission, and is an extensive establishment, which was found 
in Manchow-Tartary, beyond the great wall. This building offered 
shelter to no less than eight handred Chinese Buddhist priests. 1 

The Rev. Mr. Gutzlaff, in his “Journal of Yoyages along the 
ooast of China,” teils us that he found the Buddhist “ Monasteries, 
num, and friare very numerous and adds that: “ their priests are 
generally very ignorant.”* 

This reminds us of the fact that, for centaries during the “ dark 
ages ” of Christianity, Christian bishops and prelates, the teachers, 
spiritual pastors and masters, were mostly marksmen, that is, they 


Taman 1 » Ancient Faitha, vol. ii. p. 808, and 
Us Unreiled, vol. i* p. 811. 
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supplied, by the. sign of the cross, their inability to write their own 
name. 1 Many of the bishops in the Oonncils of Ephesos and Chal- 
cedon, it is said, coold not write their names. Ignoranoe was not 
considered a disqualification for ordination. A cloud of ignorance 
oyerspread the whole face of the Ohurch, hardly broken by a few 
glimmering lighfcs, who owe almost the whole of their distinction to 
the surroonding darkness.* 

One of the principat objects of curioeity to the Europeans who 
first went to China, was a large monastery at Canton. This mon- 
astery, which was dedicated to Fo, or Buddha, and which is on a 
very large scale, is situated npon the Southern side of the river. 
There are extensive grounds surroonding the building, planted with 
trees, in the center uf which is a broad pavement of granite, which 
is kept very clean. An English gentleman, Mr. Bennett, entered 
this eßtablishment, which he fully describes. He says that after 
walking along this granite pavement, they entered a temple, where 
the prießthood happened to be assembled, worshiping. They were 
arranged in rows, chanting, striking gongs, &c. These priests, with 
their ßhaven crowns, and arrayed in the yellow robes of the religion, 
appeared to go through the mummery with devotion. As soon as 
the mummery had ceased, the priests all flocked out of the temple, 
adjourned to their respective rooms, diveßted themselves of their 
official robes, and the iraages —among which were evidently repre- 
sentations of Shin-moo, the “Holy Mother,” and “Queen of Hea- 
ven, ,, and “ The Three Pure Ones,” — were left to themselves, with 
lamps buming before them. 

To expiate sin, offerings made to these priests are — according to 
the Buddhist idea — sufficient. To facilitate the release of some 
unfortunate from purgatory, they said masses. Their prayers are 
oounted by means of a rosary, and they live in a state of celibaoy» 

Mr. Gutzlaff, in describing a temple dedicated to Buddha, situ» 
ated on the island of Poo-ta-la, says: 

“ We were present at the vespere of the priests, which they chanted in the 
Pali language, not unlike the Latin Service of the Romish church. They held 
their rosaries in their hands, which rested folded upon their breasts. One of 
them had a small bell, by the tingling of which the Service was regulated.” 

The Buddhists in India liave similar institutions. The French 
missionary, M. L’Abb6 Huc, says of them: 

“ The Buddhist ascetic not aspiring to elevate himself only, he practiced vir- 
tue and applied himself to perfection to make other men share in its belief; and 


1 8m T&jtar'i DiegeaU, p. 84. 
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by the Institution of an order of religious mendicants, which increased tc an im¬ 
mense extent, he attached towards him, and restored to society, the poor and un- 
fortunate. It was, indeed, precisely because Buddha receiyed among his dis- 
ciples miserable creatures who were outcasts from the respectable dass of India, 
that he became an object of mockery to the Brahmins. But he merely replied to 
their taunts, * My law is a law of mercy for all.’ ”* 

In the wordß of Viscount Amberly, we can say that, “ Monas- 
ticism, in countries where Buddhism reigns supreme, is a vast and 
powerful Institution.” 

The Eesenes , of whom we shall speak more fully anon, were an 
Order of ascetics, dwelling in monasteries. Among the Order of 
Pythagoras, which was very similar to the Essenes, tliere was an 
Order of nuns.* The ancient Druids admitted females into their 
sacred order, and initiated them into the mysteries of their religion.* 
The priestesses of the Saxon Frigga devoted themselves to perpetual 
virginity. 4 The vestal virgins* were bound by a solemn vow to pre- 
serve their chastity for a space of thirty years.* 

The Egyptian priests of Isis were obliged to observe perpetual 
chastity.’ They were also tonsured like the Buddhist priests.* The 
Assyrian, Arabian, Pereian and Egyptian priests wore white sur- 
plicee,* and so did the ancient Druids. The Corinthian Aphrodite 
had her Hierodoulio, the pure Qerairai ministered to the goddess of 
the Parthenon, the altar of the Latin Vesta was tended by her choeen 
virgins, and the Romish “ Queen of Heaven ” has her nuns. 

When the Spaniards had established themselves in Mexico and 
Peru, they were astonished to find, among other things which closely 
resembled their religion, monastio institution# on a large scale. 

The Rev. Father Acosta, in his “ Natural and Moral History of 
the Indies,” says: 

“ There is one thing worthy of special regard, the which is, how the Devil, by 
his pride, hath opposed himself to God ; and that which God, by his wisdom, 
hath decreed for his honor and Service, and for the good and health of man, the 
devil strives to imitate and pervert, to be honored, and to cause men to be 
damned: for as we see the great God hath Sacrifices, Priests, Sacraments, Re¬ 
ligious Prophets, and Ministers, dedicated to his divine Service and holy ceremo- 
monies, so likewise the devil hath his Sacrifices, Priests, his kinds of Sacra¬ 
ments, his Ministers appointed, his secluded and feigned holiness, with a thou- 
sand sorts of false prophets.” 10 

“ We find among all the nations of the world, men especially dedicated to 
the Service of the true God, or to the false, which serve in sacrifices, and declare 


» Huc’e Travels, vol. 1. p. 828. 

* See Hardy’s Bastern Monachism, p. 168. 

»Ibid. 

•Ibid. 

•“Vestal Virgins,” an order of virgins 
eonsecrated to the goddess Vesta. 


• Hardy : Bastern Monachism, p. 168. 
» Ibid. p 48. 

• See Herodotns, b. ii. ch. 86. 

• Dnnlap : 8on of the Man, p. x. 

*• Acosta, vol 1L p. 824. 
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nnto the people what their gods command them. There was in Mexico a 
Strange curiosity upon this point. And the devil, connterfeiting the uae of the 
church of God, hath placed in the Order of his Priests, some greater or superi- 
ore, and some lese, the one as Acolites, the other as Levites, and that which hath 
made most to wonder, was, that the devil would usurp to himself the Service of 
God ; yea, and use the same name: for the Mexicans in their ancient tongue call 
their high priests Papa, as they should say sovereign bishops, as it appears 
now by their histories .” 1 

In Mexico, within the circnit of the great temple, there were 
two monasteries, one for virgins, the other for men, which they 
called religious. These men lived poorly and chastely, and did the 
office of Levites.* 

“ These priests and religious men used great fastings, of five or ten days to- 
gether, before any of their great feasts, and they were unto them as our four 
ember week ; they were so strict in continence that some of them (not to fall 
into any sensuality) slit their members in the midst, and did a thousand things 
to make themselves unable, lest they should offend their gods.”* 

“ There were in Peru many monasteries of virgins (for there are no other ad- 
mitted), at the least one in every province. In these monasteries there were two 
sorts of women, one ancient, which they called Mamacomas (mothers), for the 
instruction of the young, and the other was of young maidens placed there for a 
certain time, and after they were drawn forth, either for their gods or for the 
Inca.” “ If any of the Mamacomas or AcUas were found to have trespassed 
against their honor, it was an inevitable chastisement to bury them alive or 
to put them to death by some other kind of cruel torment. ” 4 

The Rev. Father concludes by saying: 

“In truth it is very stränge to see that this false opinion of religion hath so 
great force among these young men and maidens of Mexico, that they will serve 
the devil with so great rigor and austerity, which many of us do not in the Service 
of the most high God, the which is a great shame and confusion .” 1 

The religious ordere of the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians are 
described at length in Lord Kingsborough’s “ Mexican Antiquities,” 
and by most every writer on ancient Mexico. Differing in minor 
details, the grand features of self-consecration are everywhere the 
same, whether we look to the saintly Rishis of ancient India, to the 
wearere of the yellow robe in China or Ceylon, to the Essenes 
among the Jews, to the devotees of Vitziliputzli in pagan Mexico, 
or to the monks and nuns of Christian times in Africa, in Asia, and 
in Europe. Thronghout the varions creeds of these distant lands 
there runs the same unconqnerable impulse, producing the same re- 
markable effects. 

The “ Sacred Heart ,” was a great mystery with the ancienta. 


1 Acoflta, vol. 11. p. 880. 
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JBoruSj the Egyptian virgin-bom Savioar, was represented carrying 
the sacred heart outside on his breast. Vishnu, the Mediator and 
Preserver of the Hindoos, was also represented in that manner. So 
was it with Bel of Babylon. 1 In like manner, Christ Jesus, the 
Christian Saviour, is represented at the present day. 

The amulets or cliarms wkieh the Roman Christians wear, to 
drive away diseases, and to protect them from harm, are otlier relics 
of paganism. The ancient pagans wore these charms for the same 
pnrpose. The name of tlieir favorite god was generally inscribed 
upon them, and we learn by a quotation from Chrysostom that the 
Christians at Antioch used to bind brass coins of Alexander the 
Great about their heads, to keep off or drive away diseases.* The 
Christians also used amulets with the name or monogram of the 
god Serapis engraved thereon, which show that it made no differ- 
ence whether the god was their own or that of another. Even the 
charm which is worn by the Christians at the present day, has 
none other than the monogram of Bacchus engraved thereon, i. e., 
I. H. S.* 

The ancient Roman children carried around their necks a small 
Ornament in the form of a heart, called Bulla. This was imitated 
by the early Christians. Upon their ancient monuments in the 
Yatican, the heart is very common, and it may be seen in numbers 
of old pictures. After some time it was succeeded by the Agnus 
Dci , which, like the ancient Bulla , was supposed to avert dangers 
from the children and the wearers of them. Cardinal Baronias (an 
eminent Roman Catholic ecclesiastical historian, bom at Sora, in 
Naples, a. d. 1538) says, that those who have been baptized carry 
pendent from their neck an Agnus Dei , in imitation of a devotion 
of the Pagans, who hung to the neck of their children little bottles 
in the form of a heart, which served as preservatives against charms 
and enchantments. Says Mr. Cox : 

“That Ornaments in the shape of a vesiea have been populär in all countries 
as preservatives against dangers, and especially from evil spirits, can as little be 
questioned as the fact that they still retain some measure of their ancient popu- 
larity in England, where horse-shoes are nailed to walls as a safeguard against 
unknown perils, where a shoe is thrown by way of good-luck after newly-mar- 
ried couples, and where the villagers have not yet ceased to dance round the 
May-pole on the green .” 4 

All of these are emblems of either the Lingha or Yoni. 

The use of amulets was carried to the most extravagant excess 


* Bonwick'e Egyptian Belief, p. 241. 

• See Lardner’s Work«, vol. viil. pp. 875,876. 
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in ancient Egypt, and their Sacred Book of the Dead, even in its 
earliest form, sliows the importance attached to such things. 1 * * 

We can say with M. Renan that: 

“ Almost all our superstitions are the remaias of a religion anterior to Chris- 
tianity, and which Christianity has not been able entirely to root out. *** 

Baptismal fonts were used by the pagans, as well as the little 
cisterns which are to be seen at the entrance of Oatholic churches. 
In the temple of Apollo, at Delphi, there were two of these ; one 
of silver, and the other of gold.* 

Temples always faced the east, to receive the rays of the rising 
sun. They contained an outer court for the public, and an inner 
sanctuary for the priests, called the “AdyiumP Near the entrance 
was a large vessel, of stone or brass, filled with water, made holy by 
plunging into it a buming torch from the altar. All who were ad- 
mitted to the sacrifices were sprinkled with thiß water, and none 
but the unpolluted were allowed to pass beyond it. In the center 
of the building stood the statue of the god, on a pedeetal raiaed 
above the altar and enclosed by a railing. On festival occasions, 
the people brought laurel, olive, or ivy, to decorate the pillars and 
walls. Before they entered they always washed their hands, asa 
type of purification from sin. 4 A story is told of a man who was 
struck dead by a thunderbolt because he omitted this ceremony 
when entering a temple of Jupiter. Sometimes they crawled np 
the steps on their knees, and bowing their heads to the ground, 
klssed the threshold. Always when they passed one of theee 
sacred edifices they kissed their right hand to it, in token of ven- 
eration. 

In all the temples of Yishnu, Crishna, Rama, Durga, and Kali, 
in India, there are to be seen idols before which lights and inoense 
are burned. Moreover, the idols of these gods are constantly deo- 
orated with flowers and costly Ornaments, especially on festive occa¬ 
sions. 5 The ancient Egyptian worship had a great splendor of 
ritual. There was a morning Service, a kind of mass, celebrated by 
a priest, shorn and beardless; there were sprinklings of holy water, 
&c., &c. 5 All of this kind of worship was finally adopted by the 
Christians. 

The sublime and simple theology of the primitive Christians 


1 Renouf: Hibbert Lectnres, p. 191. 

a Renan : Hibbert Lectnres, p. 89. 

* See Taylor's Diegesis, p. 888. 

4 “At their entrance, porifying themselves 
by washing their hands in holy water , they 

were at the same time admonished to present 


themselves with pure minds, withoot which 
the exteraal cleanness of the body wonld by 
no means be accepted." (Bell's Pantheon, 
vol. ii. p. 288.) 

* See Williams* Hlnduism, p. 99. 

• See Renan's Hibbert Lectnres, p. 85. 
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was gradnally corrupted and degraded by the introduction of a 
populär mythology, which tended to restore the reign of poly 
theism. 

As the objects of religion were gradaally reduced to the Stand¬ 
ard of the Imagination, the rites and ceremonies were introduced 
that seemed most powerfnlly to affect the senses of the vnlgar. If, 
in the beginning of the fifth Century, Tertullian, or Lactantius, had 
been snddenly raised from the dead, to assist at the festival of some 
populär saint or martyr, they would have gazed with astonishment 
and indignation on the profane spectade, which had succeeded to 
the pure and spiritual worship of a Christian congregation. 1 

Dr. Draper, in speaking of the early Christian Church, says: 

41 Great is the differenoe between Christianity uader Severus (bom 146) and 
ChriBtianity under Constantine (bom 274). Many of tbe doctrines which at the 
latter period were pre-eminent, in the former were unknown. Two causes led to 
the amalgamation of Christianity with Paganism. 1. The political necessities 
of the new dynasty : 2. The policy adopted by the new religion to insure Hs 
apread. 

Though the Christian party had proved itself sufflciently strong to give a 
master to the empire, it was never sufflciently strong to destroy its antagonist, 
Paganism. The iseue of the struggle between them was an amalgamation of the 
prindples qf both. In this, Christianity differed from Mohammedaoism, which 
abeohitely annihilated its antagonist, and spread its own doctrines without adul- 
teration. 

“ Constantine continually showed by his acts that he feit he must be the im¬ 
partial sovereign of all his people, not merely the representative of a successful 
flaotion. Henoe, if h** built Christian churches, he also restored Pagan temples; 
if he listened to the clergy, he also consulted the haruspices ; if he summoned 
the Council of Nicea, he also honored the statue of Fortune ; if be accepted the 
rite of Baptism, he also struck a medal bearing his title of 4 God.’ His statue, 
on top of tbe great porphyry pillar at Constantinople, consisted of an ancient 
ixnage of Apollo, whose features were replaoed by those of the emperor, and its 
head snrrounded by the nails feigned to have been used at the crucifbdon of 
Christ, arranged so as to form a crown of glory. 

44 Feeling that there must be concessions to the defeated Pagan party, in ac* 
oord&nce with its ideas, he looked with favor on the idolatrous movements of 
his court. In fact, the leaders of these movements were persons of his owv 
family. 

To the emperor,—a mere worldling—a man without any religiousconvictiona 
doubtless it appeared best for himself, best for the empire, and best for the con 
tending parties, Christian and Pagan, to promote their union or amalgamation o* 
mueh as possible. Even sincere Christians do not seem to have been averse to 
this; perhaps they believed that the new doctrines would diffuse most thoroughly 
by incorporating in themselves ideas borrowed from the old; that Truth would 
Msert herseif in the end, and tbe impurities be cast off. In accomplishing this 
amalgamation, Helen, the Empress-mother, aided by the court ladies, led tha 
way. 

- - — ■ • --— — a. -—r— 

1 Edward Gibbon: Deoline and Fall, voL UL p, 161. 
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“ As yeare passed on, the faith described by Tertullian (a.d. 150-195) wta 
transformed into one more fashionable and more debased. It was incorporated 
with the old Greek mythology. Olympus was restored, but the dmnities passed 
under new names. 

“Heathen rites were adopted, a pompous and splendid ritual, gorgeous robes, 
mitres, tiaras, wax-tapers, processional Services, lustrations, gold and silver 
vases, were introduced. 

“ The festival of the Puriflcation of the Virgin was invented to remove the un- 
easiness of heathen converts on account of the loss of their Lupercalia, or feasts 
of Pan. 

41 The apotheosis of the old Roman times was replaced by canonization ; tute- 
lary samt * succeeded to local mythological divinities. Then came the myBtery 
of transubstantiation, or the conversion of bread and wine by the priest into the 
fleeh and blood of Christ. As centuries passed, the pagankation became more 
and more complete.” 1 

The early Christian saints, bishops, and fathers, confessedly 
adopted the liturgies, rites, ceremonies, and terms of heathenism; 
making it their boast, that the pagan religion, properly explained, 
really was nothiug eise than Christianity; that the best and wisest 
of its professors, in all ages, had been Christians all along; that 
Christianity was but a narne more recently acquired to a religion 
which had previously existed, and had been known to the Greek 
philosophers, to Plato, Socrates, and Heraclitus ; and that “ if the 
writings of Cicero had been read as they ought to have been, there 
would have been no occasion for the Christian Scriptures.” 

And our Protestant, and most orthodox Christian divines, the 
best learned on ecclesiastical antiquity, and most entirely persuaded 
of the truth of the Christian religion, unable to resist or to conflict 
with the constraining demonstration of the data that prove the 
absolute sameness and identity of P.aganism and Christianity, and 
unable to point out so much as one single idea or notion, of which 
they conld show that it was peculiar to Christianity, or that Christi¬ 
anity had it, and Paganism had it not, have invented the apology 
of an hypothesis, that the Pagan religion was typical, and that 
Crishna, Buddha, Bacchus, Hercules, Adonis, Osiris, Horns, &c., 
were all of thera type8 and forerunners of the true and real Savionr, 
Christ Jesus. Those who are satisfied with this kind of reasoning 
are certainly welcome to it. 

That Christianity is nothing more than Paganism under a new 
name, has, as we said above, been admitted over and over again by 
the Fathers of the Church, and others. Aringhus (in his account 
of subterraneous Home) acknowledges the conformity between the 
Pagan and Christian form of worship, and defends the admission 


1 Dr&per: Science andBeligion, pp. 46-40. 
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of tbe ceremonie8 of heathenism into the Service of the Church, by 
the authority of the wisest prelates and governors, whom, he says, 
found it necessary, in the conversion of the Gentiles, to dissemble, 
and wink at many things, and yicld to the times; and not to use 
force against customs wliich the people were so obstinately fond of. 1 

Melito (a Christian bishop of Sardis), in an apology delivered to 
the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, in the year 170, Claims the patron- 
age of the emperor, for the now called Christian religion, wliich he 
callß “ our philosophy” “ on account of its high antiquity, as hav- 
ing been imported from countries lying beyond the limits of the 
Roman empire, in the region of his ancestor Augustus, who found 
its importabion ominous of good fortune to his government.”* 
This iS an absolute demonstration that Christ ianity did not origi- 
nate in Judea, which was a Roman province, but really was an ex- 
otic oriental fable, imported from India, and that Paul was doing 
as he claimed, viz.: preaching a God manifest in the flesh who had 
been “ believed on in the world ” centuries before his time, and a 
doctrine which had already been preached “ unto evory creature 
nnder heaven.” 

Baronius (an eminent Catholic ecclesiastical historian) says: 

“ It is permitted to the Church to use, for the purpose ofpiety , the ceremonies 
which the pagans used for the purpose ofimpiety in a superstitious religion, alter 
having first expiated them by consecration—to the end, that the devil might re* 
ceive a greater affront from employing, in honor of Jesus Christ, that which his 
enemy had destined for his own Service.”* 

Clarke, in his “ Evidences of Revealed Religion,” says : 

“ Borne of the ancient writers of the church have not scrupled expressly to 
call the Athenian Socrates, and some others of the best of the heathen moraUsts , 
by the namc of Christians, and to afflrm, as the law was as it were a schoolmaster, 
to bring the Jews unto Christ, sc true moral philosophy was to the Gentiles a 
prep&rative to receive the gospel.” 4 

Clemens Alexandrinus says: 

41 Those who lived according to the Logos were really Christians , though they 
have been thought to be atheists ; as Socrates and Heraclitus were among the 
Greeks, and such as resembled them.”* 

And St. Augustine says : 

“ That, in our times, is the Christum religion , which to know and follow ia 
the most sure and certain health, called according to that name, but not accord- 


» 8ee Taylor's Diegeais, p. 237. 4 Quoted by Rev. R. Taylor, Diege^is 

* Quoted in Taylor's Diegesis, p. 249. See p. 41. 

also, Eusebius : Eccl. Hist., book iv. cb. xxvi. * Strom, bk. i. ch. xix. 
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Ing to the thing itself, of which it is the name ; for the thing itself which is now 
called the Christian religian, really was known to the ancients, nor was wanÜng 
at any time from the beginning of the human race, until the time when Christ 
came in the flesh, from whence the true religion, which had prem&mäy cecasfed, b» 
gan to be called Christian ; and this in our days is the Christian religion, not u 
having been wanting in former times, but as having in later times received this 
name.” 1 

Eusebius, tlie great Champion of Cliristianity, admits that that 
which is called the Christian religion, iß neither new nor stränge, 
bnt—if it be lawful to testify the truth—was known to the ancienU? 

How the common people were Christianized, we gather from a 
remarkable passage which Mosheim, the ecdesiastical historian, 
has preserved for us, in the lifo of Gregory, suraamed u Thaumor 
twrgus” that is, “the wonder worker.” The passage is as follows: 

“ When Gregory perceived that the simple and unskilled multitude persisted 
in their worslrip of images, on account of the pleasures and sensual gratiflcationi 
which they enjoyed at the Pagan festivals, he granted thtm a penmmon to m* 
dulge themselves in the lüce pleasures , in celebrating the memory of the holy mar* 
tyrs, hoping tbat in procese of time, they would return of their own aocord, to a 
more virtuous and regulär course of life.”* 

The historian remarks that there is no sort of doubt, that by this 
permission, Gregory allowed the Christians to danee, sport, and 
feast at the tombs of the martyre, upon their respective festivals, 
and to do everything which the Pagans were accustomed to do in 
their temples, during the feasts celebrated in honor of their godB. 

The learned Christian advocate, M. Turretin, in describing the 
state of Cliristianity in the fourth Century, has a well-turned rhetor- 
icism, the point of which is, that “ it was not so much the empire 
that was brought over to the faith, as the faith that was brought 
over to the empire ; not the Pagans who were converted to Chriß- 
tianity, but Cliristianity that was converted to Paganism.”* 

Edward Gibbon says: 


1 “ Ea est nostris temporibas Christians 
religio, quam cognoscere ac sequi securissima 
et certissima salus est: secnndum hoc nomen 
dictum est nou secundum ipsam rem cujus 
hoc nomen est: nam res ipsa quee nunc Chris- 
tiana religio nunenpatur erat et apud antiquoe, 
nec defuit ab initio generis humani, quousque 
Ipse Christus veniret in carne. unde vera religio 
quae jam erat ceepit appeilari Christiana. Hec 
est nostris temporibus Christiana religio, nou 
quia prioribus temporibus nou fuit, sed quia 
posterioribus hoc nomen acceplt." (Opera Au- 
gustinl, vol. i. p. 12. Quoted in Taylor's Die- 
gesis, p. 42.) 

* See Eusebius : Eccl. Hist., lib. 2, ch. v. 

* “Cum animadvertisset Gregoriusquodob 


corporeaa delectaüones et voluptates, simples et 
imperitnm vulgns in simulacrorom cultus erröte 
permaneret—permisit eis, at in memoriam st 
recordatiooem sanctomm martyium sese ob- 
lectarent, et in lsetitiam effunderentur, quod 
successu temporis aliquondo futurum esset, ut 
sua sponte, ad honestlorem et accuratiorem 
vitffl ratlonem, transirent.“ (Mosheim, vol. L 
Cent. 2, p. 202. 

* “ Non imperio ad fldem addneto, sed 
et imperii pompa eccleaiam inÄclente. 
Non ethnicis ad Christum conversis, sed et 
Christi rellgione ad Ethnicis fonnam de- 
pravata.“ (Orat. Academ. De Variis Christ. 
Rel. fatis.) 
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•* It must be confessed that tbe ministen of the Catholic church imitated the 
profane model which they were impatient to destroy. The most reepectable 
bishops had persuaded themselves, that the ignorant rusties would more cheer- 
fully renounce the superstitions of Paganism, if they found some reeemblanoe, 
some compensation, in the bosom of Christianity. The religion of Constantine 
achieved, in less than a Century, the final conqoest of the Roman empire : but 
1ha Victors themselves were insensibly subdued bythearts of their vanquished rvoeds , M1 

Faustus, writing to St. Augustine, says: 

“ You have substituted your agapse for the sacrifices of the Pagans; for thelr 
Idols your martyrs, whom you serve with the very same honors. You appease 
the shades of the dead with wine and feasts ; you celebrate the solemn festivttiee 
of the GkntiU*, thelr calends, and their solstices; and, as to their mannen, tnose 
you have retained without any alteration. Nothing distinguishes you fr*m the 
Pagans , except that you hold your assembUes apart from tham 

Amnionitis Saccus (a Greek philosopher, founder of the tfeo- 
platonic school) taught that: 

•'* Christianity and Paganism, when rightly undentood, difler in no es¬ 
sential points, but had a oommon origin, and eure really one and the same 
Ihmg”* 

Justin explains the thing in the following manner: 

’ “ It having reached the dcvil’s ean that the prophets had foretold that Christ 
would come ... he (the devil) set the heathen poets to bring forward a great 
many who should be calledsons of Jove, (*.«.," The Sons of God.”) The devil lay- 
ing his scheme in this, to get men to imagine that the true history of Christ was 
of the same character as the prodigious fahles and poetic stories.” 4 

Cs&oilius, in the Octavius of Minucius Felix, says: 

“ All these fragments of crack-brained opiniatry and silly solaces played off 
in the sweetness of song by (the) deceitful (Pagan) poets, by you too credulous 
creatures (i,e., the Christians) have been shamefully reformed and made over to 
your owngod."* 

Celsus, the Epicurean philosopher, wrote that: 

“ The Christian religion contains nothing but what Christians hold ir oom¬ 
mon with heathens ; nothing new, or truly great.” 4 

This assertion is fully verified by Justin Martyr, in his apology 
to the Emperor Adrian, which is one of the most remarkable ad- 
missions ever made by a Christian writer. He says: 

“ In saying that all things were made in this beautiful order by God, what 
do we seem to say more than Plato ? When we teach a general conflagration, 
what do we teach more than the Stoics ? By opposing the worship of the works 
of men’s hands, we concur with Menander, the comedian ; and by declaring the 


1 Gibbon’s Rome, vol. iii. p. 168. 4 Justin: Apol. 1, eh. lix. 

1 Quoted by Draper : Science and Religion, 4 Octavius, ch. zL 

p. 48. * See Origen: Contra Oelsas. 

* See Taylor’« Diegesls, p. 889. 
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Logos, the first begotten of God, our master Jesus Christ, to be born of a v rgin, 
witbout any human mixture, to be crucifled and dead, and to have rose again, 
and ascended into heaven : we say no more in this, than what you say of those 
whom you style the Sons of Jove. For you need not be told what a parcel of sons, 
the writers most in vogue among you, assign to Jove ; there’s Mercury, Jove’a 
Interpreter, in imitation of the Logos, in worship among you. There’s JSscula- 
pius, the physician, smitten by a thunderbolt, and after that ascending into 
heaven. There’s Bacchus, torn to pieces ; and Hercules, bumt to get rid of his 
pains. There’s Pollux and Castor, the sons of Jove by Leda, and Perseus by 
Danae ; and not to mention others, I would fain know why you always deify the 
departed emperors and have a fellow at hand to make affidavitthat he saw Caesar 
mount to heaven from the funeral pile? 

“ As to the son of God, called Jesus, should we allow him to be nothing more 
than man, yet the title of the son of God is very justifiable, upon the account of 
his wisdom, considering that you have your Mercury in worship, under the title 
of the Word and Messenger of God. 

“ As to the objection of our Jesus's being crucifled , I say, that suffering was com¬ 
mon to all the forementioned sons of Jove, but only they suffered another kind of 
death. As to his being born of a virgin, you have your Perseus to b&lance that 
As to his curing the lame, and the paralytic, and such as were cripples from 
birth, this is little more than what you say of your ASsculapius.” 1 

The most celebrated Fathers of the Christian church, the most 
frequently quoted, and those whose names stand the highest were 
nothing more nor less than Pagans, being born and educated Pagans. 
Pantaenus (a. d. 193) was one of these half-Pagan, half-Christian, 
Fathers. He at one time presided in the school of the faithfnl in 
Alexandria in Egypt, and was celebrated on account of his leara- 
ing. He was brought up in the Stoic philosophy.* 

Clemens Alexandrinus (a. d. 194) or St. Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria, was another Christian Father of the same sort, being originally 
a Pagan. He succeeded Pantaenus as president of the monkish 
university at Alexandria. His works are very extensive, and his 
authority very high in the church. 1 

Tertullian (a. d. 200) may next be mentioned. He also was 
originally a Pagan, and at one time Presbyter of the Christian 
church of Carthage, in Africa. The following is a specimen of his 
manner of reasoning on the evidences of Christianity. He says: 

“ I find no other means to prove myseif to be impudent with succees, and 
happily a fool, than by my contempt of shame ; as, for instance— I maintain 
that the Bon of God was born ; why am I not ash&med of maint&ining such a 
thing? Why ! but because it is itself a shameful thing. I maintain that the 
Son of God died: well, that is wholly credible because it is monstrously absurd. 

I maintain that after having been buried, he rose again : and that I take to be 
absolutely true, because it was manifestly impoeaible.” 4 


1 Apol. 1, ch. xx, xxi, xxii 
9 See Taylor’s Diegesls, p 583. 


* See lbid. p. 824. 

« Ou the Flesh of Christ, ch. v. 
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Origen (a. d. 230), one of the ßhining lights of the Christian 
church, was another Father of this dass. Porphyry (a Neo-platonist 
philosopher) objects to him on this account. 1 

He also was bom in the great cradle and nursery of snperstition 
—Egypt—and studied linder that celebrated philosopher, Aimno- 
niiiß Saccus, who taught that “ Christianity and Paganism, when 
rightly understoodjdiffered in no essential point, but had a common 
origin.” This man was so sincere in bis devotion to the cause of 
monkery, or Essenism, that he made himself an eunnch “ for the 
kingdom of heaveu’s sake.” 1 * The writer of the twelfth verse of 
the nineteenth chapter of Matthew, was without doubt an Egyp- 
tianmonk. The words are put into the mouth of the Jewish Jesus, 
which is ßirnply ridiculous, when it is considered that the Jews did 
not allow an eunuch so muck as to enter the congregation of the 
Lord.* 

St. Gregory (a. d. 240), bishop of Neo-Cassarea in Pontus, was 
another celebrated Christian Father, born of Pagan parents and ed- 
ncated a Pagan. He is called Thanmatnrgus, or the wonder- 
worker, and is said to have performed miracles when still a Pagan. 4 
He, too, was an Alexandrian Student. This is the Gregory who 
was commended by his namesake of Nyssa for changing the Pagan 
festivals into Christian holidays, the better to draw the heathen to 
the religion of Christ. 4 

Mosheim, the ecclesiastical historian, in speaking of the 
Christian church during the second Century, says: 

“ The profound respect that was paid to the Greek and Roman myst&ries, and 
the extraordinary sanctity that was attributed to them, induced the Christians 
to give their religion a mystic air, in order to put it upon an equal footing, in 
point of dignity, with that of the Pagans. For this purpose they gave the name 
of mysieries to the institutions of the gospel, and decorated, particularly the 
holy 8acrament, with that solemn title. They used, in that sacred Institution, 
as also in that of baptism, several of the terms employed in the heathen myste- 
ries, and proceeded so far at lengtb, as even to adopt some of the rites and cere- 
monies of which those renowned mysteries consisted. ”* 

We have seen, then, that the only difference between Christi¬ 
anity and Paganism is that Brahma, Ormuzd, Osiris, Zeus, Jupiter, 
etc., are called by another name; Crishna, Buddha, Bacchus, 
Adonis, Mithras, etc., have been turned into Christ Jesus: Venus’ 
pigeon into the Holy Ghost; Diana, Isis, Devaki, etc., into the 


1 See Taylor 1 » Diegesia, p. 828. * See Middieton 1 » Letter» from Rome, p. 

1 Matt. xlx. 12. 296; Mosheim, yoL i. Cent. 2, pl. 2, ch. 4. 

* Dent. zxiii. 1. • Bccl. Hlat. yoI. 1. p. 199. 

4 See Taylor 1 » Diegesia, p. 889. 
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Virgin Mary; and the demi-gods and heroea into saints. Tke ex- 
pkxzts of the one were represented aa the miraolee of the other. 
Pagan festivala became Christian holidays, and Pagan templea be- 
eame Christian chnrehes. 

Mr. Mahafiy, Fellow and Tntoar in Trinity College, and Lecturer 
on Ancient History in the University of Dublin, ends hia “ Prole- 
gomena to Ancient Hiatory ” in the following manner: 

“ There 1 b indeed, hardly a great or fruitful idea in the Jewish or Christian 
Systems, whioh has not its analogy in the (ancient) Egyptian faith. The deveiop- 
ment of the one God into a trinity ; the incarnation of the mediating deity in a 
Virgin, and without a father; hie conflict and hie momentary defeat by the powen 
of darkness ; hia partial victory (for the enemy is not deatroyed); hia reaiurec- 
tion and reign over an eternal kingdom with hia jnatified saints ; his dfstinc&km 
from, and yet Identity with, the oncreate incomprehensibie Father, whose form 
ia unknown, and who dwelleth not in templea made with handa- a ll these tkep- 
logieal conceptions pervade the oldest reUgion of Egypt. So, too, the contrast and 
even the apparent inconaistencies between our moral and theological beliefa— 
the vacfllating attribution of sin and geilt partly to moral weakness, partly to 
the interference of evil apirita, and likewise of righteousneae to moral worth, 
and again to the help of good genii or angels; the immortality of the aoul and He 
final judgment— aü these things have met us in the Egyptian ritual and morof 
treatiees. So, too, the purely human aide of morala, and the cat&logue of vir- 
tues and vicea, are by natural conaequencea as like as are the theological ay atema . 
Butlreeoil from apming ihis great subgect now ; ümenough Io hme Itfted t he ve ß 
and shown the seene ofmany afutureconteet ” 1 

In regard to the moral sentimertis expreesed in the books of 
the New Testament, and believed by the majority of Christian» to 
be peculi&r to Christianity, we shall touoh them but lightly, as thk 
has already been done so f requently by many able schokrs. 

The moral doctrines that appear in the New Testament, even tke 
sayingB of the Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer, are 
fonnd with slight Variation, among the Rabbins, who have certainly 
borrowed nothing out of the New Testament. 

Christian teachers have delighted to exhibit the essential superior- 
ity of Christianity to Jndaism, have quoted with trinmph the maxims 
that are said to have fallen from the lips of Jesus, and which, they 
surmised, conld not be p&ralleled in the elder Scriptures, and have 
pnt the least favorable construction on such passives in the ancient 
books as seemed to contain the thoughts of evangelists and apostles. 
A more ingenions stndy of the Hebrew law, according to the oldest 
traditions, as well as its later interpretations by the prophefca, re- 
dnces these differences materially by bringing into relief Sentiments 
and preoepts whereof the New Testament morality is but an eeho. 


> Prolegomena to Anden t Hiatory, pp. 410,417. 
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There are passages in Exodus, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, even ten- 
derer in their humanity than anything in the Gospels. The 
preacher from the Mount, the prophet of the Beatitudes, does 
but repeat with persuasive lips what the law-givers of bis race pro- 
claimed in mighty tones of command. Such an aoquaintance with 
the later literature of the Jews as is really obtained now from pop¬ 
ulär source8, will convince the ordinarily fair mind that the origi- 
nality of the New Testament has been greatly over-estimated. 


“Tofeedthehungry, give drink to the thirsty, clothe the naked, bury thedead, 
loyally serve the king, forme the first duty of a pious man and faithful subject,” 

is an abetract from the Egyptian “ Book of the Dead,” the oldest 
Bible in the world. 

Confucius, the Chinese philosopher, born 551 b. o., said : 

“ Obey Heaven, and follow the ordere of Hirn who govems it. Low your 
neighbor as yourself. Do to another what you would he should do unto you; 
and do not unto another what you would should not be done unto you; thou 
only needest this law alone, it i9 the foundation and principle of all the rest. Ao- 
knowledge thy beneflts by the returq of other benefits, but newr rmenge w- 
jwiet .” 1 


The following extracts from Manu and the Mahariharata , an 
Indian epic poem, written raany eenturies before the time of Christ 
Jesus,* compared with similar sentiment contained in the books of 
the New Testament, are very striking. 


“ An evil-minded man is quick to 
see his neighbor’s faults, though small 
as mustard-seed ; but when he tums 
his eyes towards his own, though large 
as Bilva fruit, he none descries. ** 
(Maha-bharata.) 

“ Conquer a man who never gives 
by gifts; subdue untruthful men by 
truthfulness ; vanquish an angry man 
by gentleness ; and overcome the evil 
man by goodness.” (Ibid.) 

“ To injure none by thought or word 
ordeed, to give to othere, and be kind to 
all—this is the constant duty of the 
good. High-minded men delight in 
dolng good, without a thought of their 
own interest; when thcy confera bene- 
fit on others, they reckon not on favors 
in ^etum. , ’ (Ibid.) 

“ Two persons will hereafter be ex- 
alted above the heavens—the man with 


M And why beholdest thou the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye, but consid- 
erest not the beam that is in thine own 
eye? ” (Matt. vii. 3.) 


“ Be not overcome of evil, but over¬ 
come evil with good.” (Romans, xiL 
21 .) 




“ Love your enemies, and do g< 
and lend, hoping for nothing again ; 
and your reward shall be great, and ye 
shall be the children of the Highest: 
for he is kind unto the imthankf ul and 
to the evil.” (Luke, vii. 85.) 


“And Jesus sat over against the 
treasury, and beheld how peopie cast 


> TLnd&l: Christianltj as Old aa the Crea- tixlh Century b. o. (see Wilhams 1 Indian Wia- 
tlon. dom, p. 215), and the Maha-bharata aboot the 

• Mami's works wer« written dnring the same time. 
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boundless power, who yet forbe&rs to 
use it iodiscreetly, and he who is not 
rieh, and yet can give.” (Ibid.) 

“Just heaven is not sopleased with 
costly gifts, offered in hope of future 
recompense, as with tho merest t rille 
set apart from honest gains, and sancti- 
fied by faith.” (Ibid.) 


“To curbthe tongue and moderate 
the spcech, is held to be the hardest of 
all tasks. The words of him who talk 
too volubly have neither substance nor 
variety.” (Ibid.) 

“ Even to foes who visit us as guests 
due hospitality should be displayed ; 
the tree sc ree ns with its leaves, the man 
who felis it.” (Ibid.) 

“ In granting or refusing a request, 
a man obtains a proper rule of action 
by looking on his neighbor as himself.” 
(Ibid.) 

“ Before infirmities creep o’er thy 
flesh ; before decay impairs thy 
strength and mars the beauty of thy 
limbs ; before the Ender, whose char- 
ioteer is sickness, ha-tes towards thee, 
breaks up thy fragile frame and 
ends thy life, lay up the only treasure: 
Do good deeds ; practice sobriety and 
self-control ; amass that wealth which 
thieves can not abstract, nor tyrants 
seize, which follows thee at death, 
which never wastes away, nor is cor- 
rupted.” (Ibid.) 

“ This is the sum of all true right- 
eousness—Treat othersas thou wouldst 
thy seif be treat ed. Do nothing to thy 
neighbor, which hereafter thou 
would’st not have thy neighbor do to 
thee. In causing pleasure, or in giv- 
ing pain. in doing good or injury to 
others, in granting or refusing a 
request, a man obtains a proper rule of 
action by looking on his neighbor as 
himself.” (Ibid.) 


money into the treasury : and many 
that were rieh cast in much. And 
there came a certain poor widow, and 
she threw in two mites, which m&ke a 
farthing. And he called unto him his 
disciples, and saith unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, that this poor widow hath 
cast more in, than all they which have 
cast into the treasury : For all they did 
cast in of tlieir abundance, but she of 
her want did cast all that she had, even 
all her living.” (Mark, xii. 41-44.) 

“ But the tongue can no man tarne ; 
it is an unruly evil, full of deadly poi- 
son. (James, iii. 8.) 

“ Therefore, if thineenemy hunger, 
feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink; 
for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head.” (Rom. xii. 20.) 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” (Matt. xxii. 89.) 

’* And as ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them like- 
wiße.” (Luke vi. 81.) 

“ Remember now thy creator in the 
days of thy youth, while the evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
when thou shalt say: I have no pleas¬ 
ure in them.” (Ecc. xii. 1.) 

* 1 Lay not up for yoursel ves treasures 
upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal: But lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through and steaL” 
(Matt. vi. 19-30.) 

“Yehave heard that it hath been 
said: Thou shalt love thy neighbor, 
and hate thine enemy. But I say 
unto you, love your enemies, bloss 
them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute 
you.” (Matt. v. 48-44.) 

“ A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another: as I 
have loved you, that yc also love one 
another.” (John, xii. 84.) 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” (Matt. xi. 89.) 
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" Think constantly, 0 Bon, how thou mayest pleaae 
Thy fatlier, mother, teacher,—these obey. 

By deep devotion seck thy debt to pay. 

This is thy highest duty and religion. ” (Mann.) 

“ Wound not another, though by him provoked. 

Do no one injury by thought or deed. 

Utter no word to pain thy fellow-creatures. ” (Ibid.) 

44 Trcat no one with disdain, with patience bear 
Reviling language ; with an angry man 
Be never angry ; bleesings give for cursee.” (Ibid.) 

44 E’en as a driver checks his restive steeds, 

Do thou, if thou art wise, restrain thy passions, 

Which, running wild, will hurry thee away.” (Ibid.) 

“Pride not tliyself onthy religious works. 

Give to the poor, but talk not of thy gifte. 

By pride religious merit melts away, 

The merit of thy alms by ostentation.” (Ibid.) 

“ Good words, good deeds, and beautiful expreesions 
A wise man ever culls from every quarter, 

E’en as a gleaner gathers ears of corn.” (Maha-bbarata.) 

“ Bepeated sin destroys the understanding, 

And he whose reason is impaired, repeats 

His sins. The constant practice of virtue 

Strengthens the mental faculties, and he 

Whose judgment strenger grows, acte alwaya right. (Ibid.) 

** If thou art wise Beek ease and happiness 
In deeds of virtue and of usefulness ; 

And ever act in such a way by day 

That in the night thy sleep may tranquil be ; 

And so comport thyself when thou art young 
That when thou art grown old, thy age may pass 
In calm serenity. So ply thy talk 
Through thy life, that when thy daya are ended, 

Thou may’st enjoy eternal bliss hereafter.” (Ibid.) 

“ Do naught to others which if done to thee 
Would cause thee pain ; this is the sum of duty. 9 * (Ibid.) 

** No sacred lore can save the hypocrite,— 

Though he employ it craftily,—from hell; 

When his end comes, his pious texte take wings, 

Like fledglings eager to forsake their nest. ” (Ibid.) 

** Iniquity once practiced, like a seed, 

Fails not to yield its fruit to him who wrought it, 

If not to him, yet to his sons and grandsons. 9 ’ 

»7 


(Manu.) 
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“ Single is every living creatnre bom, 

Single he passee to another world. 

Single he eats the fruit of evil deede, 

Single, the fmit of good ; and when he leaves 
Hie body like a log or heap of clay 
Upon the gronnd, hie kinsmen walk away; 

Yirtue alone stände by him at the tomb. 

And bears him throngh the dreary, trackleas gfaom.” (Ibid.) 

“ Thon canst not gather what thou dost not sow; 

Ae thou dost plant the tree so will it grow.” (Ibid.) 

44 He who pretends to be what he is not, 

Acts a part, commits the worst of crimes, 

For, thief-like, he abstraots a good man's hesort* (Ibid.) 
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WHY OHBIBTIANTTY PBOSPKEÄD. 

Ws now come to the question, Why did Ohristianity pr o sp er, 
and why was Jesus of Nazareth beüeved to be a divine incamatton 
and Saviour? 

There were many causes for this, but as we can devote bnt one 
chapter to the subject, we must necessarily treat it briefly. 

For many centuries before the time of Christ Jesus there lived 
a sect of religious monks known as Essenes, or Therajpeutm /* these 
mtirety disappea/red from history shortly after the time assigned 
for the crucifixion of Jesus. There were thousands of them, and 
their monasteries were to be counted by the score. Many have 
asked the question, “ What became of them ?” We now propose 
to show, 1. That they were expecting the advent of an AngeH-Mes - 
siah ; 2. That they considered Jesus of Nazareth to be the Mes¬ 
siah ; 3. That they came over to Christianity in a body; and, 4 . 
That they brought the legendary histories of the former Angel- 
Messiahs with them. 

The origin of the sect known as Essenes is enveloped in mist, 
and will probably never be revealed. To speak of all the different 
ideas entertained as to their origin wonld make a volume of itself, 
we can tlierefore but glance at the subject. It has been the ob- 
ject of Christian writers up to a comparatively recent date, to 
claim that almost everything originated with God’s chosen people, 
the Jews , and that even all languages can be traced to the Hebrew. 
Under these circumstances, then, it is not to be wondered at that 
we find they have also traced the Essenes to Hebrew origin. 

Theophilus Gale, who wrote a work called “ The Court of the 


» •* N innerem* bodies of aacetics (Thera¬ 
peut«), especially near Lake Mareotls, devotad 
theneehrea to diadpline and study, abjuring 
eodety and labor, and often forgetting. it is 
Mid, the aimplest wanta of natnre, in contem- 


plating the hidden wtsdom of the ßeHpturm. 
Bnsebins even claimed them as Ctoiiümt; 
and some of the forme of monastidsm wert 
evidently modeied after the TKtropiuta.” 
(Smith’* Bibie Dictkmary, art “Atom «Irlo.” 

[41#j 
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Gentiles ” (Oxford, 1671), to demonstrate that “ the origin of all 
human literature , both philology and philosophy, is from the Scrip- 
tures and the Jewißh church,” undoubtedly hits npon the trnth when 
he says: 

‘ 4 Now, the origination or rise of these Essenes (among the Jews) I conceive 
by the best conjectures I can make from antiquity, tobe in or tmmediately öfter 
the Babylonian captwity, though some make tbem later." 

Some Christian writers trace thera to Moses or some of the 
prophets, but that they originated in lndia y and were a sort of 
Buddhist sect, we believe is their true history. 

Gfrörer, who wrote concerning them in 1835, and said that " the 
Essenes and the Therapeutce are the same sect, and hold the same 
views” was undoubtedly another writer who was touching upon 
historical ground. 

The identity of many of the precepts and practices of Essenism 
and tho6e of the New Testament is unquestionable. Essenism mged 
on its disciples to seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness. 1 The Essenes forbade the laying up of treasures upon earth.* 
The Essenes demanded of those who wished to join them to seil all 
their possessions, and to divide it among the poor brethren.® The 
Essenes had all things in common, and appointed one of the breth¬ 
ren as Steward to manage the common bag. 4 Essenism put all its 
members on the same level, forbidding the exercise of authority of 
one over the other, and enjoining mutual Service/ Essenism com- 
manded its disciples to call no man master upon the earth. 6 Essen¬ 
ism laid the greatest stress upon being meek and lowly in spirit/ 
The Essenes commended the poor in spirit, those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, the merciful, the pure in heart, and the 
peacemaker. They combined the healing of the body with that of 
the soul. They declared that the power to cast out evil spirits, to 
perform miraculous eures, &c., should be possessed by their disci¬ 
ples as signs of their belief.® The Essenes did not swear at all; 
their answer was yea, yea, and nay, nay.® When the Essenes started 
on a mission of merey, they provided neither gold nor silver, neither 
two coats, neither slioes, but relied on hospitality for support. 16 The 
Essenes, though repudiating offensive war, yet took weapons with 


1 Comp. Matt. vi. 88 ; Lake, xii. 81. 

* Comp. Matt. vi. 19-21. 

0 Comp. Matt. xix. 21; Luke, xii. 88. 

* Comp. Acta, ü. 44, 45 ; iv. 82-34 ; John, 
xii, 6 ; xiii. 29. 

* Comp. Matt. xx. 25-28 ; Mark, ix. 85-87; 
x. 42-45. 


* Comp. Matt, xxiii. 8-10. 

T Comp. Matt. v. 5; xi. 29. 

0 Comp. Mark, xvi. 17; Matt. x. 8 ; Ln kt, 
ix. 1, 2; x. 9. 

* Comp. Matt. v. 84. 

Comp. Matt. x. 9, 10. 
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thein when they went on a perilous journcy. 1 The Essenes abstained 
from connubial intercourse.* The Essenes did not offer animal sac- 
rifices, but strove to present their bodies a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable nnto God, which they regarded as a reasonable Service.* 
It was the great aim of the Essenes to live such a life of purity 
and holiness as to be the temples of the Holy Spirit, and to be able 
to prophesy. 4 

Many other comparisons might be made, but these are sufficient 
to show that tliere is a great similarity between the two.* These 
similarities have led many Christian writers to believe that Jesus 
belonged to this Order. Dr. Ginsburg, an advocate of this theory, 
says: 

44 It will hardly be doubted that mir Saviour himself belonged to this holy 
brotherhood. This will especially be apparent when we remember that the whole 
Jewish community, at the advent of Christ, was divided into three parties, the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes, and that every Jew had to belong to 
one of these sects. Jesus, who, in all things, conformed to the Jewish law, and 
who was holy, harmless, undeflled, and separate from sinners, would therefore 
naturally associate himself with that order of Judaism which was most congenial 
to his holy nature. Moreover, the fact that Christ, with the exception of once, 
was not heard of in public until his thirtieth year, implying that he lived in se* 
clusion with this fraternity, and that though he frequently rebuked the scribes, 
Pharisees and Sadducees, he never denounced the Essenes, strongly conflrms 
this conclusion.’ 1 

The facts — as Dr. Ginsburg calls them—which confirm his con- 
clusions, are simply no facts at all. Jesus may or may not have been 
a member of this order; but when it is stated as a fact that he never 
rebuked the Essenes, it is implying too much. We know not 
whether the words said to ha/ve been uttered by Jesus were ever 
uttered by him or not, and it is almost certain that had he rebuked 
the Essenes, and had his words been written in the Gospels, they 
wovld not remain there long . We hear very little of the Essenes 
after a. d. 40, t therefore, when we read of the “ primitive Chris - 
Hans ,” we are reading of Essenes , and others. 

The Statement that, with the exception of once, Jesus was not 
heard in public life tili his thirtieth year, is also uncertain. One 
of the early Christian Fathers (Irenseus) teils us that he did not begin 


i Comp. Luke, xxil. 80. 

* Comp. Matt. xix. 10-12; I. Cor. viii. 

■ Comp. Rom. xii. 1. 

* Comp. I. Cor. xiv. 1, 89. 

* The above comparisons have been taken 
from Ginsbnrg’s “Essenes,” to which the 
reader is referred for a more lengthy Observation 
on the snbject. 


* Ginsbnrg's Essenes, p. 94. 

T “ We hear very little of them after a.d. 
40; and there can hardly be any doubt that, 
owing to the great similarity existing between 
their precepts and practioes and thoee of primi¬ 
tive Christians, the Essenes at a body must have 
embraced Christianity.” (Dr. Ginsbnrg, p. 
W.) 



to teach until he wssforty y«uns of age, or thereabont, and that he 
lived to be nearly ßfiy years old . 1 “ The reoords of his Ufe eure very 
scanty ; andthese haroebeen so shapedand colored and modißed by 
the hands cf ignorance and Superstition and party prejudioe and 
eedesiasticalpurpose, that it is hard to be eure of the original out- 


lines” 

The Bimilarity of the sentiments of the Essenes, or Therapeut», 
to those of the Church of Borne, induced the le&med Jesuit, Nico* 
laus Serarius, to seek for them an honorable origin. He eontended 
therefore, that they were Asideans, and derived them from the 
Bechabites, described so circumstantially in the thirty-fifth chapter 
of Jeremiah; at the same time, he asserted that the first Christian 
monks were Essenes.” 

Mr. King, speaking of the Christian sect called Gnostics, says: 


“ Their chief dootrines had been held for centuries before (their time) In many 
of the cities of Asia Minor. There, it is probable, they first came into existence 
as 4 Mystse,’ upon the estabUshment of a direct intercourse toith Indta ander the 8s 
leuddcB and the Ptolemiee. The Colleges of Essenes and Megabyzae at Ephesos, 
the Orphics of Thrace, the Onretes of Crete, are alt merdy branehes of ons an- 
tigue and common religion , and that originally Asiatic.” 1 


Again: 

44 The introduction of Buddhism into Egypt and Palestine afford» (he ontg true 
Solution of innumeraMe difflcuÜies in the hietory of religion.” 4 

Again: 

44 That Buddhism had actually been planted in the dominions of the Seleucida 
and Ptolemies (Palestine belonging to the former) before the beginning of the 
third Century b. c., is provedto demonstraüon bya passage in the Edicts of Asoka, 
grandson of the famous Chandragupta, the Sandracottus of the Gkeeks. These 
edicts are engraven on a rock at Girnur, in Guzerat.”* 

Eusebius, in qnoting from Philo conceming the Essenes, seems 
to take it for granted that they and the Christians were ons and 
the same , and from the manner in which he writes, it would appear 
that it was generally understood so. He says that Philo called them 
“ Worshipers,” and concludes by saying : 

“But whether hehimself gave them this name, or whether at the beginning 
they were so called, when as yet the name of Christiane was not ewrywhere puh 
Ushed , I think it not needful curiosity to sift out.” 4 


1 This will be alluded to in another chapter. perlod. (See Ginebnigh'sEaaenee, and Hardy*s 
* It was believed by some that the Order of Eastera Mon&chiam, p. 866.) 

Essenes was institnted by Elias, and some writ- * King’s Qnoetlcs and their p. t 

ers asserted that there was a regulär snccession 4 Ibid. p. 6. 

of hermits opon Mount Carmel from the time ft King's Gnostica, p. 88. 

of the propheta to that of Christ, and that the 4 Enaebina ; EccL Hist., lib. 8, ch. zvUL 

hermits embraced Christianity at an early 
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This celebrated ecclesiastical historian considered it very prob¬ 
able tbat the writings of tlie Essenic Therapeuts in Egypt had been 
incorporated into the gospels of the New Testament, and into some 
Paniine epistles. His words are: 

“ It ifl very likely that the commentaries (Scriptures) which were among them 
(the Essenes) were the Gospels, and the works of the apostles, and certain expo- 
sitions of the ancient prophets, such as partly that epistle unto the Hebrews, 
and also the other epistles of Paul do contain.” 1 

The principal doctrines and rites of the Essenes can be con¬ 
nected with the East, with Parsism, and especially with Buddhism . 
Among the doctrines which Essenes and Bnddhists had in common 
was that of the Angel-Messiah.* 

Godfrey Higgins says: 

“The Essenes were called physicians of the soul, or Therapeutes; being resi¬ 
dent both in Judea and Egypt. they probably spoke or had their sacred books in 
Chaldee. They were Pythagoreans , as is proved by all their forms, ceremonies, 
and doctrines, and they called themselves sons of Jesse. If the Pythagoreans or 
Conobit®, as they are called by Jamblicus, were Buddhists, the Essenes were 
Buddhists. The Essenes lived in Egypt, on the lake of Parembole or Maria, in 
monasteries. These are the very places in which we formerly found the Qynt- 
nosophists , or Samaneans , or Buddhist priests to have lived ; which Gymnoeophi*- 
tse are placed also by Ptolemy in north-eastern India.” 

“ Their (the Essenes) parishes, churches, bishops, priests, deacons, festivals 
are all identically the same (as the Christians). They had apostolic founders ; 
the manners which disünguished the immediate apostles of Christ; scriptures 
divinely inspired ; the same allegorical mode of interpreting them, which has 
since obtained among Christians, and the same Order of performing public wor- 
ship. They had missionary stations or colonies of their community established 
in Rome, Corinth, Galatia, Ephesus, Phillippi, Colosse, and Thessalonica, pre- 
dsely such, and in the same circumstances, as were those to whom St. Paul ad- 
dressed his lettere in those places. AU the fine moral doctrines which are at- 
tributed to the Samaritan Nazarite, and I doubt not justly attributed to him, are 
to be found among the doctrines of these ascetics. ”* 

And Arthur Lillie 6ays : 

M It is asserted by calm thinkera like Dean Mansel that within two gencra- 
tions of the time of Alexander the Great, the missionaries of Buddha made their 


1 Eusebius : EccL Hist, lib. 8, cb. xvii. 

* Bansen : The Angel-Meesiah, p. yii. 44 * The 
New Testament is the Essene-Nasarene Glad 
Tidings I Adon, Adoni. Adonis, stjle of wor» 
•hip. 1 ' (S. F. Dnnlap : Bon of the Man, p. iii.) 

* Anacalypsis, vol. 1. p. 747; vol. U. p. 84. 

4 41 In this, 11 says Mr. Ltllle, 44 he was snp- 

ported by philosophers of the calibre of Schil¬ 

ling and Schopenhauer, and the great Sanscrlt 

anthority, Lassen. Renan also sees traces of 

this Buddhist propagandism in Palestine before 


the Christian era. Hilgenfeld, Matter, Bohlen, 
King, all admit the Buddhist indaence. Cole- 
brookesaw a striklng simllarity between the 
Buddhist philosophy and that of the Pythago¬ 
reans. Dean Mil man was conrlnced that the 
Therapeuts sprang from the 4 * * * * contemplattte 
and Indolent fraternlties 1 of India. 1 And, he 
might hare added, the Rev. Robert Taylor in 
his 44 Diegesit ,” and Godfrey Higgins in his 
44 Anacalypsis, 11 hare bronght Strang argumenta 
to bear in support of this theory. 
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appearance at Alexandria . 4 Thia theory is conflrmed—in the eaat by the 
Aaoka monuments—in the west by Philo. He expressly maint&ins the identity 
in creed of the higher Judaism and that of the OymnotophisU of India who ab- 
atained from the ‘ sacrifice of living animals *—in a word, the Buddhists. It 
would follow from this that the priestly religion of Babylonia, Palestine, Egypt, 
and Qreece were undennined by certain kindred mystical societies org&nized by 
Buddha’s missionaries under the various names of Therapeutes, Essenes, Neo- 
Pythagoreans, Neo-Zoroastrians, &c. Thus Buddhiem prepared the wayfor Chris- 
tiarUty.'" 

The Buddhists liave the “ eight-fold holy path ” (Dhammapada), 
eight spiritual States leading up to Buddhahood. The first state of 
the Essen es resulted from baptism, and it seems to correspond with 
the first Buddhistic state, those who have entered the (mystic) 
stream. Patience, purity, and the mastery of passion were aimed 
at by both devotees in the other stages. In the last, magical pow- 
ers, healing the sick, Casting out evil spirits, etc., were supposed to 
be gained. Buddhists and Essenes seem to have doubled up this 
eight-fold path into four, for some reason or other. Buddhists and 
Essenes had three ordere of ascetics or monks, but this Classification 
is distinct from the spiritual classifications.* 

The doctrine of the “Anointed Angel? of the man from heaven, 
the Creator of the world, the doctrine of the atoning sacrificial 
death of Jesus by the blood of his cross, the doctrine of the Messi- 
anic antetype of the Paschal lamb of the Paschal omer, and thus of 
the resurrection of Christ Jesus, the third day, according to the 
Scriptures, these doctrines of Paul can, with more or lese certainty, 
be connected with the Essenes. It becomes almost a certainty that 
Eusebius was right in surmising that Essenic writings harne been 
used by Paul and the evangeUsts . Not Jesus, but Paul, is the cause 
of the Separation of the Jews from the Christians.* 

The probability, then, that that sect of vagrant quack-doctors, 
the Therapeut®, who were established in Egypt and its neighbor- 
hood many ages before the period assigned by later theologians as 
that of the birth of Christ Jesus, were the original fabricatora of the 
writings contained in the New Testament, becomes a certainty on 
the basis of evidence. than which history has nothing more certain, 
furnished by the unguarded, but explicit, unwary, but most unquali- 
fied and positive Statement of the historian Eusebius, that “ those 
amcient Therapeutce were Christums , and that their ancient writr 
ings were our gospels andepistlea? 

The Essenes, the Therapeuts, the Ascetics, the Monks, the Ec- 


1 Baddbm and Early Eaddhiam, p. vL * Bansen 1 « Anfsl-Measlali, p. 181. * Ibid. p. MOL 
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desiastics, and tbe Eclectics, are but different names for one and the 
Belf-same sect. 

The word u Essens ” is nothing more than the Egyptian word for 
that of whicli Therapeut is the Greek, eacli of them signifying 
“ healer ” or “ doctor,” and designating the eharacter of the sect as 
professing to be endued with the miraculous gift of healing; and 
raore especially so with respect to diseases of the mind. 

Their name of “ Ascetics ” indicated the severe discipline and 
exercise of self-mortification, long fastings, prayers, contemplation, 
and even making of themselves eunuehs for the kingdom of 
heaven ? s sake, as did Origen, Melito, and others who derived their 
Christianity from the same school; Jesus himself is represented to 
have recognized and approved their praetice. 

Their name of “ Monks ” indicated their delight in solitude, 
their contemplative life, and their entire Segregation and abstraction 
from the world, whicli Jesus, in the Gospel, is in like manner rep¬ 
resented as describing, as characteristic of the Community of which 
he was a member. 

Their name of “ Ecclesiastics ” was of the same scnse, and indi¬ 
cated their being called out, elected, separated from the general fra- 
temity of mankind, and set apart to the more immediate Service 
and honor of God. 

They had a flourishing university, or corporate body, established 
upon tkese principles, at Alexandria in Egypt, long before the 
period assigned for the birth of Christ Jesus. 1 

From this body they sent out missionaries, and had established 
colonies, auxiliary branches, and affiliated communities, in various 
cities of Asia Minor, which colonies were in a flourishing con¬ 
dition, before the preaching of St. Paul. 

“ The very ancient and Eastem doctrine of an Angd-Messiah 
had been applied to Gautama-Buddha, and so it was applied to 
Jesus Christ by the Essenes of Egypt and of Palestine , who intro- 
duced this new Messianic doctrme into Essenic Judaism and Es- 
senic Christianity 

In the Pali and Sanscrit texts the word Buddha is always used 
as a title, not as a name. It means “ The Enlightened One.” Gau¬ 
tama Buddha is represented to have taught that he was only one of 
a long series of Buddhas, who appear at intervals in the world, and 
who all teacli the same System. After the death of each Buddha 
his religion flourishes for a time, but finally wickedness and vice 


1 “The Essenes abonnded in Egypt, espec- Hist., lib. 2, cb. rvii. 
ially abOQt Alexandria.” (Eusebius: Eccl. • Bunsen'a Angel-Mewiah, p. 255. 
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again rule over tho land. Then a new Buddha appears, who again 
preaches tlie lost Dharma or truth. The names of twenty-four of 
these Buddhas who appeared previous to Gautama have been hand 
ed down to us. The ßuddhavama , or “ History of the Buddhas,” 
the last book of the Khuddaka Nikaya in the second Pitca, gives 
the lives of all the previous Buddhas before commencing its ac- 
count of Gautama himself; and the Pali commentary on the Jato* 
Jca8 gives certain details regarding each of the twenty-four. 1 

An Avatar was expected about every six hundred years.* At the 
time of Jesus of Nazareth an Avatar was expected, not by some of 
the Jews aloue, but by most every eastem nation.* Many persons 
were thought at that time to be, and undoubtedly thought them- 
selves to be, the Christ, and the ouly reason why the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth succeeded above all others, is because the Ebenes — 
who were expecting an Angel-Messiah — espoused it. Had it not 
been for tliis almost indisputable fact, the name of Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth would undoubtedly not be known at the present day. 

Epiphanius, a Christian bishop and writcr of the fourth Century, 
says, in speaking of the Essenes: 

“ They wlio believed on Christ were c&lled Jes&si (or Essenes), before they 
teere ealled Christiane. These derived their Constitution from the signification of 
the name Jesus, which in Hebrew signifles the same as Therapeutes , that is, a 
saviour or physici&n.” 

Thus we see that, according to Christian authority, the Essenes 
and Therapeutes are one, and that the Essenes espoused the cause 
of Jesus of Nazareth, accepted him as an Angel-Messiah, and be- 


* Rhys Davids 1 Buddhlsm, p. 179. 

• This is clearly shown by Mr. Hlggins in 
hl* Anacalypais. It shoald be remembered that 
Gautama Buddha, the 4 ‘Angel-Messiah, 11 and 
Oyrus, the 44 Anointed 11 of the Lord, are placed 
about six hundred years before Jesus, the 
44 Anointed. 11 This cycle of six hundred years 
was ealled the “great year." Josephus, the Jew- 
ish historlan, alludes to it when speaking of the 
patri&rchs that lived to a great age. 44 God af- 
fordcd them a longer time of life, 11 says he, 44 on 
acconnt of their virtue, and the good use they 
madc of it in astronomical and geometrical 
discoveries, which would not have afforded the 
time for forctelling (the periods of the stars), 
unlesa they had lived six hundt ed years ; for the 
great year is completed in that intervnl. 11 (Jo- 
eephus, Antiq., bk. i. c. iii.) 44 From this cycle of 
six hundred," says Col. Vallancey, “came the 
name of the bird Phoenix, ealled by the Egyp- 
tians Phenu, with the well-known etory of its 
going to Egypt to harn itself on the altar of the 
Sun (at Heliopolis) and rise again from its 
ashes, at the end of a certain period. 11 


t “ philo 1 « wrldngs prove the probability, 
almost rlsing to a certainty, that already in his 
time the Essenes did expect an Angel-Messiah 
as one of a series of dlvine incamations. 
Within about flfty years after Philo 1 « death, 
Elkesai the Essene probably applied this doc- 
trine to Jesus, and it was promulgated in Borne 
sbout the same time, if not earlier, by the 
Pseudo-Clementines. 11 (Bansen : The Angel- 
Messiah, p. 118.) 

“There was, at thia time (i. at the time 
of the birth of Jesus), a p re valent expectation 
that some remarkable personage was about to 
appear in Jndea. The Jews were anxiously 
looking for the comiug of the Messiah. By 
computing the time mentioned by Daniel (ch. 
ix. 25-27), they knew that the period was ap- 
proaching when the Messiah shoald appear. 
This personage, they supposed , would be a 
temporal priuce, and they were expecting that 
he would deliver them from Roman bondage. 
It was natural that this expectation should 
spread into othsr countfies." (Barnes 1 Notes, 
vol. i. p. 27.) 
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came known to history as Christians , or believers in tlie Anointed 
Angel. 

Tliis ascetic Buddhist sect called Essenes were therefore expect- 
ing an Angel-Messiah, for had not Gautama announced to his dis- 
ciples that another Buddha, and therefore another angel in human 
form, another organ or advocate of the wisdom from above, would 
descend from heaven to earth, and would be called the “ Son of 
Love.” 

The learaed Thomas Maurice says : 

“ From tlie earliest post-diluvian age, to that in which the Messiah appeared, 
together with the traditions which so expressly recorded the fall of the human 
race from a state of original rectitude and felicity, there appears, from an infi¬ 
nite variety of hieroglyphic monuments and of written documents, to have pre- 
vailed, from generationto generation, throughout all the regio ns of the higher Asia, 
an uniform belief that, in the course of revolving ages, there should arise a saered 
personage, a mighty deliverer of mankind from the thraldom of sin and ofdeath. In 
fact, the memory of the grand original promise, that the seed of the woman 
should eventually crush the serpent, was carefully preserved in the breasts of 
the AsiaUcs ; it entered deeply into their symbolic supers titions, and was engraved 
aloft amidst their mythologic sculptures.” 1 

That an Angel-Messiah was generally expected at this time may 
be inferred from the following facts: Some of the Gnostic sects of 
Christians, who believed that Jesus was an emanation from God. 
likewise supposed that there were several JEons, or emanations from 
the Eternal Father. Among those who taught this doctrine was 
Basüides and his followers.* 

Simon Magus was believed to be “He who should come.” 
Simon was worshiped in Samaria and other countries, as the ex¬ 
pected Angel-Messiah, as a God. 

Justin Martyr says: 

44 After the ascension of our Lord into heaven, certain men weresubomed by 
demons as their agents, who said that they were gods (i.e., the Angel Messiah). 
Among these was Simon , a*certain Samaritan, whom nearly all the Samaritans 
and a few also of other nations, worshiped, confessing hira as a Supreme God.”* 

His miracles were notorious, and admitted by all. His follow¬ 
ers became so numerous that they were to be found in all countries. 
In Rome, in the reign of Claudius, a statue was erected in his 
honor. Clement of Roine, 6peaking of Simon Magus, says that: 

44 He wishes to be considered an exalted person, and to be considered 4 the 
Christ. ’ He Claims that he can never be dissolved, asserting that he will endure 
toetemity.” 


» Hift HindocUn, toL il. p. 278. 

• 8m Ltidner*« Worin, vol. rill. p. 858. 


* Apol. 1, ch. xxvi. 
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Montanas was anotlier person who evidently believcd himself 
to be an Angel-Messiah. He was called by himself and his follow- 
ers tho Paraclete,” or “ Holy Spirit.” 1 

Socrates, in his Ecclesiastical History, teils ns of ono Buddha* 
(who lived after Jesus): 

** Wlio afore vhat time was called Terebynthus, wliich went to tlie coosts of 
Babylon, inh&bitcd by Persians, and there published of himself many false won* 
ders : that he was born of a virgin, that he was bred and bruuglit up in tbe 
mouDtains, etc.'** 

Ho was evidently. one of the many fanatics who believed them- 
ßelves to bo the Paraclete or Comforter, the “Expceted One.” 

Another one of these Christs was ApoUonius. Tliis remark- 
able man was born a few years befolge the commenccincnt of the 
Christian era, and during his carecr, sustained tho rolo of a pliiloso- 
pher, religions teachcr and reformer, and a worker of miracles. Ho 
i9 said to liave lived to be a lmndred years old. Frotn the history 
of his life, written by the leamed sopliist and scliolar, Philostratus, 
we glean tho following: 

Beforo bis birtk a god appeared to his mother and informed her 
that he himself should l$e born of her. At the time of her deliv- 
ery, the most wonderful things happened. A11 the pooplo of the 
country acknowledged that he was the “ Son of God.” As ho grew 
in stature, liis wonderful powers, greatness of memory, and niarvel- 
ous beauty attractcd the attention of all. A great part of his time 
was spent, when a youth, among the learned doctors; tho disciples 
of Plato, Chiysippus and Aristotle. When ho came to man’s cstate, 
he became an enthusiastic admirer and devoted followercf Pythag¬ 
oras. His fame 60 on spread far and near, and whcrcver ho went 
he reformed the religious worship of the day. He weut to Ephesus, 
like Uhrist Jesu9 to Jerusalem, where the peoplo fiocked about lutn. 
While at Athens, in Greece, he cast out an cvil spirit froin a youth. 
As soon as Apollonias fixed his eyes lipon him, the dcmon broko 
out into the most angry and horrid expressions, and tlien swore he 
wonld depart out of the youth. He put an end to a plague wliich 
was raging at Ephesus, and at Corinth he raised a dcad maiden to 
life, by sirnply taking her by the band and bidding her arise. The 
miracles of Apollonias wero cxtensively believed, by Christians as 
well as others , for centuries after his time. In the fourth Century 
Hierocles drew a parallel between the two Christa—Apollonias 
ind Jesus — which was answered by Eusebius, the great Champion 


1 0— lArdoer's Works, rol. Till. p. OOS. 


• Boentss: Sccl Hist, Hb. L eh. xrU. 
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of the Christian church. In it he admits the miracles of Apollomus, 
but attributes them to sorcery. 

Apollonius was worshiped as a god, in different countries, as 
late as the fourth Century. A beautiful temple was built in honor 
of him, and he was held in high esteem by many of the Pagan em- 
perors. Eunapius, who wrote concerning him in the fifth Century, 
says that his history should have been entitled 44 The Descent of a 
Ood upon Earth.” It is as Albert Reville says: 

“ The universal respect in which Apollonius was held by the whole pagan 
world, testiüed to the deep impression which the life of this Supematural Being 
had left indelibly fixed in their minds ; an expression which caused one of his 
contemporaries to exclaim, 4 We have a Ood living among us.* ” 

A Samaritan, by name Menander, who was Contemporary with 
the apostles of Jesus, was another of these fanatics who believed 
himself to be the Christ. He went about performing miracles, 
clairaing that he was a Sayioür, 44 sent down from above from the 
invisible worlds, for the salvation of mankind .” 1 He baptized his 
followers in his own nama His influence was great, and continued 
for several centuries. Justin Martyr and other Christian Fathers 
wrote against him. 

Manes evidently believed himself to be 44 the Christ,” or “he 
who was to come.” His followers also believed the same concern¬ 
ing him. Eusebius, speaking of him, says: 

“ He presumed to represent the person of Christ; he proclaimed himself to be 
the Comforter and the Holy Ghost, and being pufled up with this frantic pride, 
chose, as if he were Christ, twelve partners of his new-found doctrine, patch- 
ing into one heap false and detestable doctrines of old, rotten, and rooted out 
heresies, the which he brought out of Persia ** a 

The word Manes, says Usher in his Annals, has the meaning of 
Paraclete or Comforter or Saviour. This at once lets us into the 
secret—a new incarnation, an Angel-Messiah, a Christ—born from 
the side of his mother, and put to a violent death — flayed alive, 
and hung up, or crucified, by a king of Persia.* This is the teacher 
with his twelve apostles on the rock of Gualior. 

Du Perron, in his life of Zoroaster, gives an account of certain 
prophecies to be found in the sacred books of the Perstans. One 
of these is to the effect that, at successive periods of time, there will 
appear on earth certain “Sons of Zoroaster,” who are to be the 


1 Eusebius: Eccl. Hist., Üb. 8, ch. xxiii. apprehended, flayed him alive, took his skin, 
* Ibid. üb. 7, ch. xxx. filled it füll of chaff, and hanged it at the 

■ The death of Manes, according to Socratea, gutes of the city.” (Eccl. Hist., üb. 1, ch. 

was as follows: The King of Persia, hearing xv.) 
that he was in Mesopotamia, 44 made him to be 
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result of immaeulate conceptions. These virgin-bom goda will 
come upon earth for the purpose of establishing the law of God. It 
is also asserted that Zoroaster, when on earth, dedared that in the 
“ latter days ” a pure virgin wonld conceive, and bear a 8on y and 
that as soon as the child was born a star wonld appear, blazing even 
at noonday, with nndiminislied splendor. This Christ is to be 
called Sosiosh. Ile will redeem mankind, and snbdne the Devs, 
who have been tempting and leading men astray ever ainoe the fall 
of our first parents. 

Among the Greeks the same prophecy was fonnd. The Oracle 
of Delphi was the depository, acoording to Plato, of an aneient 
and teeret prophecy öf the birth of a “Son of Apollo,” who was to 
restoro the rcign of jnstice aud virtue on the earth. 1 

Those who believed in successive emanations of JEons from the 
Throne of Light, pointed to the passage in the Gospels where Jesus 
is made to say that he will be sncceeded by the Paradete or Com- 
forter. Mahomtned was believed by many to be this Paradete, and 
it is said that he too told bis disciples that another Paradete wonld 
sncceed him. From present appearances, however, there is some 
reason for belicving that the Mohammedans are to have their an- 
dent prophecy set at naaght by the multiplicity of those who pre- 
tend to be divinely appointed to fnlfill it. The present year was 
designated as the period at which this great reformer was to arise, 
who should be almost, if not qnitc, the eqnal of Mahommed. Qis 
mission was to be to pnrify the religion from its corrnptions; to 
overtlirow those who had nsnrped its control, and to rnle, as a great 
spiritual caliph, over the faithfnl. According to accepted tradition, 
the piophet himself designated the line of descent in which his most 
important snccessor wonld be fonnd, and even indicated his personal 
appearance. The time having arrived, it is not stränge that the 
man is fortheoming, only in this instance there is more than one 
claimant. There is a “ holy man ” in Morocco who has allowed it 
to be annonnced that lie is the designated reformer, while cable re- 
ports ßhow that a rival pretender has appeared in Yemen, in South¬ 
ern Arabia, and his snpporters, sword in hand, are now advancing 
upon Mecca, for the purpose of proclaiming their leader as caliph 
within the sacred city itself. 

History then relates to ns the indispntable fact that at the time 
of Jesus of Nazareth an Angel-Messiah was expected, that many 
persons claimed, and were believed to be, the “ Expected One,” and 


1 Flsto in Apolog. Anac.. fl. p. 1801 
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that the reaaon why Jesus was accepted above all othere was because 
tbe Essenes — a very numeroua sect — believed Lim to be the true 
Messiah, and camo over to his followers in a body. It was because 
there were so many of theee Christa in existence that some follower 
of Jesus— but no one knows who — wrote as follows : 

•• If any man sball say to you, Lo, Tiere is Christ, or, lo, he is there; belleve 
Mm not; iorfalse Christa and f&Iae propheta shall rise, and shaü shote signs and 
wandere to seduce, if it were possible, even the elect .” 1 

The reason8 why Jesus was not accepted as the Messiah by the 
majority of the Jews was because the inajority expected a daring 
and irresistible warrior and conqueror, who, armed with greatcr 
power than Caesar, was to come upon earth to rend the fettere in 
which their hapless nation had so long groaned, to avenge them 
upon their hanghty oppressors, and to re-establish the kingdom of 
Judah ; and this Jesus — although he evidently claimed to be the 
Messiah — did not do. 

Tacitus, the Roman historian, says : 

“ The generality had a strong persuaaion that it was contained in tbe ancient 
writings of the pries ts, that at that yery time the east shonld prevall : and that 
some one, who should come out of Judea, should obtain the empire of the toorld ; 
which ambiguities foretold Vespasian and Titus. But the common people (of 
tho Jews), accoiding to the influence of human wishes, appropriated to them- 
•elves, by their Interpretation, this vast grandeur foretold by the fates, nor could 
be brought to cliango their opinion for the true, by all their adyersities.” 

Suetonins, anothcr Roman historian, says: 

“ There had been for a long time all over the east a constant persuasion that 
It was recorded in the fates (books of the fates, or foretellings), that at that time 
some one who should come out of Judea thould obtain universal dominion. It 
appears by the eyent, that this prediction referred to the Roman emperor ; but 
the Jews, referring it to themselyes, rebelled. ” 

Tliis is corroborated by Joeephus, the Jewiah historian, who 
says: 

“ That which chiefly excited them (the Jews) to war, was an ambiguous 
prophecy, which was also found in the sacred books, that at that time somo one, 
within their coantry, should arise. that should obtain the empire of the whdte 
World. . For this they had receiyed by tradition, that it was spoken of one of 
their nation ; and many wise men were decelyed with the Interpretation. But, 
in truth, Vespasian's empire was designed in this prophecy, who was created 
emperor (of Rome) in Judea'' 

Ab the Rey. Dr. Geikie remarks, the central and dominant char- 
acteristic of the teaching of the rabbis, was the certain advent of 




* Msrk, xliL tt. 
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a great national Deliverer — tlie Messiah — bnt not a God front 
heaven. 

For a time Cj/rus appeared to realize the promised Deliverer, or, 
at least, to be tlie cliosen instrument to prepare the waj for 1nm T 
And, in liis turn, Zerubabd became the centre of Messianic hopea. 
In fact, the national mind had become so inflaramable, by constant 
brooding on tliis one theme, that any bold spirit, rising in revolt 
against the Roman power, could find an army of fieree diaciples 
who trusted that it should be he who would redeem Israel. 1 

The “ iaxing ” which took place under Cyrenius, Governor of 
Syria (a. d. 7), excited the wildest uproar against the Roman power. 
The Hebrew spirit was stung into exasperation ; the puritanB of the 
nation, the entlmsiasts, fanatics, the zealots of the law, the literal 
con6tructiouists of prophecy, appealed to the national temper, re- 
vived the national faith, and fanned into Harne the combustible eie- 
ments that smoldered in the bosom of the race. The Messianic 
liope was strong in these pcople; all the stronger on acconnt.of 
tlieir political degradation. Born in sorrow, the anticipation grew 
keen in bitter hours. That Jehovah would abandon them could 
not be belicved. The thought would be atheism. The hope 
kept the castem Jews in a perpetual state of insurrection. The cry 
il Lo herc, lo tliere! ” was incessant. Claimant after daimant of 
the daugerous supremacy of the Messiah appeared, pitched a camp 
in the wildemess, raised the banner, gathered a force, was attacked, 
defeatcd, banished, or crucified; but the frenzy did not abate. 

The last insurrection among the Jews, that of Bar-Cochba— 
Son of the Star ” — revealed an astonishing frenzy of zeal. It 
was purely a Messianic uprising. Judaism had excited the feara 
of the Empcror Hadrian, and induced him to inflict unusual sever- 
ities on tlie people. The efiect of the violcnce was to stimulate 
that conviction to fury. The night of their despair was onoe more 
illumincd by the star of the east. The banner of the Messiah was 
raised. Poteiits, as of old, were seen in the sky; the clouds wer© 
watched for the glory that should appear. Bar-Cochba seemed to 
fill out the populär idea of the deliverer. Miracles were ascribed 
to him; flames issued from bis mouth. The vulgär imagination 
made haste to transform the audacious fanatic into a child of David. 
Multitudes flocked to his Standard. The whole Jewish race through- 
out the world was in commotion. The insurrection gained head. 
The heights about Jerusalem Vere seized and occupied, and fortifi* 


> Gslkle: Ufa ot Christ» toL Lp. TO. 
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eations were erected; nothing bat the “kost of angels” was 
needed to insnre victory. The angels did not appear; the Roman 
legions did. The “ Messiak,” not proving himself a conqneror, was 
held to have proved himself an impostor, the “ son of a lie.” 1 

The impetnons zeal with which the Jews rushed to the Standard 
of this Meseianic impostor, in the 130th year of the Christian era, 
demonstrates the true Jewish charaeter, and shows how readily any 
one who made the claim, was believed to be “He who should 
come.” Even the celebrated Rabbi Akiba sanctioned this daring 
fraud. Akiba declared that the so-called prophecy of Balaam,—“ a 
etar shaU rise out of Jacob” —was accomplished. Hence the im¬ 
postor took his title of Bar-Cochabas , or Son of the Star; and 
Akiba not only publicly anointed him “ Kino op the Jews,” and 
placed an imperial diadem npon his head, but followed him to the 
field at the head of four-and-twenty thonsand of his disciples, and 
acted in the capacity of master of his horse. 

Those who believed on the meek and benevolent Jesns — and 
whose number was very small — were of that dass who believed in 
the doctrine of the Angel-Messiah* first heard of among them 
when taken captives to Babylon. These believed that just as 
Buddha appeared at different intervals, and as Yishnu appeared at 
different intervals, the avatars appeared among the Jews. Adam, 
and Enoch, and Noah, and Elijah or Elias, might in outward ap- 
pearance be different men, but they were really the self-same divine 
person successively animating varions human bodies.* Christ Jesus 
was the avatar of the ninth age, Christ Gyrus was the cwatar of 
the eighth. Of the hero of the eighth age it is said : “ Thus said 
the Lord to his Anointed ( i . e his Christ ), his Messiah, to Cyrus, 


> Frothlngham’s Cradle of tbe Christ 
* “Th© prcvsiling opiniou of the Rabbis 
and the people alike. In Christ's day, was, that 
the Messiah would be simpiy a great prioce, 
who shonld fonnd a kingdom of matchless 
spiendor.” “ With a few, bowever, the con- 
oeption of the Messiah’s kingdom was pure and 
lofty. . . . Daniel, and all who wrote after 
him, painted the ‘ Expected One 1 as a heavenly 
bring. He was the * messenger, 1 tbe * Elect of 
God,’ appointed from eterniry, to appear in 
dne time, and rtdeem his people.“ (Geikle’s 
Life of Christ, vol. i. pp, 80, 81.) 

In the book of Daniel, by eome snpposed 
to haye been written dnring the captivity, by 
others as late as Antiochns Epiphanes (b. o. 
175), the restoration of the Jews is described 
in tremendons langnage, and the Messiah is 
portrayed as a snpernatnral personage, ln dose 
relation with Jehovah himself. In the book of 

28 


Enoch, snpposed to have been written at vari- 
ons interrals between 144 and 120 (b. c.) and to 
have been completed in its present form in the 
llrst half of the second centnry that preceded 
the advent of Jesns, the fignre of the Messiah 
is investod with snperhnman attribntes. He is 
called “Tbe Son of God,“ “ whose name was 
spoken before the Sun was made“ who 
existed from the beginning in the presence of 
God,“ that Is, was pre-existent. At the same 
time his hnman characteristics are insisted on. 
He is called “Son of Man,“ eyen “Son of 
Woman,“ “The Anointed“ or “ The Christ,“ 
“ The Rlghteons One,“ &c. (Frothingham : 
The Cradle of the Christ, p. 20.) 

1 This is clearly seen from the Statement 
made by the Matthew narrator (xril. 0-18) that 
the disciples of Christ Jesus snpposed John 
the Baptist was Elias. 
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whose right Land I have holden to subdue nations.” 1 The eighth 
period began about the Babylonish captivity, about six hundred yearo 
before Christ Jesus. The ninth began with Christ Jesus, making 
in all eight cycles before Jesus. 

“ What was known in Judea more than a Century before the 
birth of Jesus Christ cannot have been introduced among Budd- 
hists by Christian missionaries. It will become equally certain that 
the bishop and church-liistorian, Eusebius, was right when he wrote, 
that he considered it highly probable that the writings of the Es- 
senic Therapeuts in Egypt had been incorporated into our Gospels, 
and into some Pauline epistles.”* 

For further Information on the subject of the Connection be- 
tween Essenism and Christianity, the reader is referred to TayloPs 
Diegesis, Bunsen’s Angel-Messiah, and the works of S. F. Dunlap. 
We shall now speak of another powerful lever which was brought 
to bear upon the promulgation of Christianity; namely, that of 

FRAUD. 

It was a common thing among the early Christian FatherB and 
oaints to lie and deceive, if their lies and deceits helped the cause 
of their Christ. Lactantins, an eminent Christian author who 
flourished in the fourth Century, has well said: 

•‘Among those who seekpower andgain from their religion,there will never 
be wanting an inclination to forge and lie for it.”* 

Gregory of Nazianzus, writing to St. Jerome, says: 

44 A little Jargon is all that is necessary to impose on the people. The leas 
they comprehend, the more they admire. Our forefathers and doctors have 
often said, not what they thought, but what circumstances and necessity dic- 
tated.” 4 

The celebrated Eusebius, Bishop of Cäsarea, and friend of 
Constantine the Great, who is our chief guide for the early history 
of the Church, confesses that he was by no means scrupulous to re* 
cord thewhole truth conceming the early Christiems in the va/riöus 
works which he has left behind him. % Edward Gibbon, speaking 
of him, says: 

44 The gravest of the ecclesiastical historians, Eusebius himself, indirectly 
confesses that he has related what might redound to the glory, and that he has 
6uppressed all that could tend to the disgrace of religion. Such an acknowledg- 
ment will naturally excite a suspicion that a writer who has so openly violated 
one of the fundamental laws of history, has not paid a very strict regard to the 


1 Isaiah, xslv. 1 . * Hieran ad Nep. Quoted Volney’s Raine, 

* Banken : Tho Angel-Messiah, p. 17. p. 1 77, noU. 

• Quoted in Middlcton's Letten from Borne, * See his Eccl. Hist, viii. 31. 
p. 51. 
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observance c#/ tue other ; and the suspicion will derive additional credit from Ihe 
character of Eusebius, which was less tinctured with credulity, and more prac- 
ticed in the arts of courts, than that of almost any of bis contemporaries. ’’ 1 

The great theologian, Beausobre, in his “ Histoire de Mani- 
chee,” says: 

“ We see in the history which I have related, a sort of hypocrisy, that has 
been perhaps, but too common at all times ; that churchmen not only do not 
aay what they think, but they do say the direct contrary of what they think. 
Philosophers in their cabinets ; out of them they are content with fahles, though 
they well know they are fahles. Nay, more ; they deliver honest men to the cxecu- 
tioner, for having uttered what they tliemselves know to be truc. How many 
atheists and pagans have burned holy men under the pretext of heresy? Every 
day do hypocrites consecrate, and make people adore the host, though as well con- 
vinced as I am, that it is nothing but a bit of bread.”* 

M. Daille says: 

“ This opinion has always been in the world, that to settle a certain and as- 
sured estimation upon that which is good and true, it is necessary to remove out 
of the way, whatsoever may be an hinderance to it. Neither ought t oe to toonder 
that even those of the honest , innocent , primitive times mode we of these deceits, see - 
ing for a good end they made no scruple to for ge whdte books 

Reeves, in his “ Apologies of the Fathers,” says : 

“ It was a Gatholic opinion among the philosophers, that pious frauds were 
good things, and that the people ought to be imposed on in matters of religion.” 4 

Mosheim, the ecclesiastical historian, says: 

“ It was held as a maxim that it was not only lawful but praiseworthy to de- 
eeive, and even to use the expedient of a lie, in Order to advance the cause of 
truth and piety. ” 6 

Isaac de Casaubon, the great ecclesiastical scholar, says : 

“ It mightily affects me, to see how many there were in the earliest times of 
the church, who considered it as a Capital exploit, to lend to heavenly truth the 
help of their own inventions, in Order that the new doctrine might be more 
readily allowed by the wise among the Gentiles. These oßdow lies , they were 
toont tosay, were devised for a good end,”* 


* Gibbon’« Rome, vol. 11. pp. 79, 80. 

* “On voit dang rhistoireque j’airapportde. 
nne «orte d'hypocrisie, qui n’a peat-Stre 6td 
que trop commune dans tous les lerne. C’est que 
de« eccldsiastiques, non-eulement ne disent pM 
oe qu’ll« pensent, mais deeeot tout le contraire 
de oe qu’il« pensent. Philosophen dans leur 
cabinet, hors delä, tls content des fables, quoi- 
qu’lls sachent bien que ce sont des fables. Ils 
font plus ; ils livrent au bourreau des gens de 
biens, pour l’avolr dit. Combiens d’athdes ct 
da profanes ont fait bruler de saints person- 
nages, sons prfetexte d’härtoie ? Tous les jours 
des hypocrites, consacrent et font adorer 
l’hostie, bein qn ils soient »nssi convaincu« que 


mol, que een’ est qn’nn morceau de pain.’ 
(Tom. 2, p. 668.) 

> On the Use of the Fathers, pp. 88, 87. 

4 Quoted ln Taylor*« Syntagma, p. 170. 

• Mosheim : vol. 1, p. 106. 

0 “ Postremo illud quoque me vehementer 
movet, quod videam primis ecclesln tempon- 
bas, quam plurlmos extitisse, qul facinus 
palmarium judicabant, cmleetem veritatem. 
flgmentis suis Ire adjutum, quo facilius nova 
doctrina a gentium sapientibus admitteretur 
Ofllciosa hmc mendacia vocubant bono flue 
exeogitata.” (Quoted ln Taylor’s Diegeeis, p. 
44, and Gilee’ Hebrew and Christian Records 
vol 11. p. 19.) 
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The Apostolic Father, Hermas, who was the feliow-laborer of 
St. Paul in the work of the ministry; who is greeted as such in the 
New Testament; and whose writings are expressly qnoted as of 
divine inspiration, by the early Fathers, ingenuonsly confesses that 
lying was the easily-besetting sin of a Christian. His words are: 

“O Lord, I never spake a tme word in my life, but I have always lived in 
dissimulatioo, and afflrmed a lie for truth to all men, and no man contradicted 
me, but all gave credit to my words.” 

To which the holy angel, whom headdresses, condescendingly 
admonishes him, that as the lie was np, now, he had better keep it 
up, and as in time it would come to be beiieved, it would answei 
as well as truth. 1 

Dr. Mosheim adinits, that the Platonists and Pythagoreans held 
it as a maxim, that it was not only lawful, but praiseworthy, to de- 
ceive, and even to use the expedient of a lie, in Order to advance the 
cause of truth and piety. The Jews who lived in Egypt, had 
learned and received this maxim from them, before the coming of 
Christ Jesus, as appears incontestably from a multitude of ancient 
records, and the Christians were infected from hoth these sources 9 
with the same jjernicious error? 

Of the fifteen letters ascribed to Ignatius (Bishop of Antioch 
after 09 a. d.), eight harne heen rejected by Christian writers as he¬ 
ilig forgeries , having no authority whatever. “ The remaining 
seren epistles were accounted genuine by most critics, although dis- 
puted by some, previous to the discoveries of Mr. Cureton, which 
have shaken, and indeed almost wholly destroyed the credit and 
authenticity of all alike 

Paul of Tarsus, who was preaching a doctrine which had already 
been preached to every nation on earth, 4 inculcates and avows the 
principle of deceiving the common people, talks of liis having been 
upbraided by his own converts with being crafty and catching them 
with guile, 4 and of his known and willful lies, abounding to the 
glory of God. # 

Even the orthodox Doctor Burnet, an eminent English author, 
in his treatise “ De Statu Mortuorum ,” purposely written in Latin, 


1 8ee the Vision of Hermas, b. 2, c. iii. 

* Mosheim, vol. i. p. 197. Quoted in Taylor’s 
Diegeeis, p. 47. 

* Dr. Giles : Hebrew and Christian Records, 
▼ol. ii. p. 99. 

«“Continuc in the faith grounded and 
sottled. and be not moved awuy from the hope 
of the go.^pcl, which ye have heard, and which 
was preached to every crcature which is ander 


heaven ; whereof I Pani am made a minister.” 
(Colossians. i. 23.) 

* “ Being crafty, I caaght yoa with guile." 
(II. Cor. xii. 16.) 

9 *' For if the truth of Qod had moors 
abonnded through my lie nnto his glory, why 
yet am 1 also judged as a sinner.” (Romans, 
iii 7.) 
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that it might serve for the inßtruction of the dergy only, and not 
come to the knowledge of the laity, because, as he said, “ too rauch 
light is hurtful for wedk eyes ,” not only justified but recom 
mended the practice of the most consummate hypocrisy, and would 
have his clergy seriously preach and maintain the reality and 
eternity of hell torments, even though they ßhould believe nothing 
of the ßort themselves. 1 

The incredible and very ridiculons ßtories related by Christian 
Fathers and ecclesiastical historians, on whom we eure obliged to rely 
for mformation on the most important of subjects , show ns how 
untrußtworthy these men were. We have, for instance, the story 
related by St. Augustine, who is styled “ the greatest of the Latin 
Fathers,” of his preaching the Gospel to people without heads . In 
bis 33d Sermon he says: 

'* I was already Bishop of Hippo, when I went into Ethiopia with some serv- 
ants of Christ there to preach the GospeL In this country we saw many men 
and women without heads, who had two great eyes in their breasts ; and in 
countries still more southly, we saw people who had but one eye in their fore- 
beads. ”* 

This Same holy Father bears an equally unquestionable testi- 
mony to several resurrections of the dead, of which he hvmedf had 
been an eye-vntness. 

In a book written “towards the close of the second Century, by 
some zealous believer,” and fathered upon one Nicodemus, who is 
said to have been a disciple of Christ Jesus, we find the following: 

“ We all know the blessed Simeon, the high priest, who took Jesus when an 
infant into his arms in the temple. This same Simeon had two sons of his own, 
and we were all present at their death and funeral . Go therefore and see their 


i•* si me tarnen andlre velis, mallem te penas 
has dicere indeflni tas quam Infinites. Sed venlet 
dies, cnm non minus absnrda, habebitnr et 
odloea luec opinio quam transubstantiatio 
hodie.” (De Statu Mort., p. 804. Quoted in 
Taylor's Diegesis, p. 43.) 

9 Quoted in Taylor's Syntagma, p. 62. 

Among the ancicnts, there were many stories 
current of countries, the inhabitants of which 
were of peenhar size, form or features. Our 
Christian saiut evidently beiieved these tales, 
and thinking thus. sought to make otbers be¬ 
lieve them. We find the following examplea 
related by Herodohts; *• Aristeas, son of Cay- 
■trobius, a native of Procouesns, says in his 
epic verses tliat. iuspired by Apollo, be came 
to the Issedones ; that beyond the Issedonea 
dwell the Arima>pians, a peopte that have only 
One eye." (Ilerodotiis. book iv. ch. 13.) “When 
one has passed through a considerable extent 


of the rugged country (of the Seythlans), a 
people are found living at the foot of lofty 
mountalns, who are said to be all bald from 
their birth , both men and women alikc, and 
they are fiat-noeed, and have large chins.” 
(Ibld. ch. 28.) “ These bald men aay, what to 
me is incredible, that men with goaVs fett In¬ 
habit these monntains; and when one has 
passed beyond them, othermen are found, who 
sleep six months at a time , but this I do not at 
all aimit.” (Ibid. ch. 24.) In the country west¬ 
ward of Llbya, “ there are enorroous serpents, 
and lions, elephants, bears, asps, and asses 
with horas, and monsters with dog's heads 
and without heads, who have eyes in their 
breasts, at least, as the Libyana aay, and wild 
men and wild women, and many other wild 
beasts which are not faboloas.” (Ibid. ch. 
122 .) 
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tombs, for these are open, and they are risen ; and behold, they are in the oity cf 
ArimaVuxa , spending their time together in offleet of deeotion”' 

Eusebius, “ the Father of ecclesiastical history, 55 Bishop of Caes¬ 
area, and one of the most prominent personages at the Council of 
Nice, relates as trutli, the ridiculous story of Kling Agbarus writing 
a letter to Christ Jesus, and of Jesus 1 * * 4 5 * answer to the same.* And 
Socrates relates how the Empress Helen, mother of the Emperor 
Constantine, went to Jerusalem for the purpose of finding, if pos- 
sible, “ the cross of Christ. 55 This she succeeded in doing, also the 
nails with wliich he was nailed to the cross.* 

Beside forging, lying, and deceiving for the cause of Christ, 
the Christian Fathers destroyed all evidence against themselves and 
their religion, which they came across. Christian divines scem to 
have always been afraid of too much light. In the very infancy 
of printing, Cardinal Wolsey foresaw its effect on Christianity, and 
in a speech to the clergy, publicly forewarned them, that, if they 
did not destroy the Press, the Press would destroy them.* There 
can be no doubt, that had the objections of Porphyry,* Hierocles,* 
Cel8U8, 7 and other opponeuts of the Christian faith, been permitted 
to come down to us, the plagiarism in the Christian Scriptures from 
preyiously existing Pagan documents, is the specific Charge they 
would have presented us. But these were ordered to be burned, 
by the prudent piety of the Christian emperors. 

In Alexandria, in Egypt, there was an immense library, founded 
by the Ptolemies. This library was situated in the AJex&ndrian 
Museum; the apartments which were allotted for it were beautifnlly 
sculptured, and crowded with the choicest statues and pictures; the 
building was built of marble. This library eventually comprised 


1 Nicodemus, Apoc., ch. xii. 

* See Eusebius : Bccl. Hist., lib. 1, ch. xiy. 

* Socrates : Bccl. Hist., 11b. 1, ch. xiii. 

4 In the year 1444, Caxton published the 
flrst book ever printcd in England. In 1474, 

the then Bishop of London, in a convocation 
of his clergy, said: “ If we do not destroy 
this dangerous Invention , it wiU one day de¬ 
stroy us." (See Middleton’s Lettern from 

Rome, p. 4.) The reader shonld compare this 
with Popo Leo X.'s avowal that, “ U ls weil 
knoten how profitable this fable qf Christ has 
been to us and Archdeacon Paley’s declara- 
tion that 44 he could Ul ßfford to have a con- 
science." 

* Porphyry , who flourished about the year 
270 a.d., a man of great abilities, published a 
large work of flfteen books against the Chris¬ 
tians. “ His objections against Christianity, 
says Dr. Lardner. “ were in esteem with QentiJe 


people for a iong while; and the Christians 
were not insensible of the importance of his 
work ; as may be concluded from the several 
answers made to it by Eusebius, and others 
in great repute for learning.” (Vol. viii. p. 
158.) There are but fragments of these ßJUen 
books remaining, Christian magistrates hav- 
ing ordered them to be destroyed. (Ibid.) 

4 Hierocles was a Neo-Platoniat, who lived 
at Alexandria aboui the middle of the flfth 
Century, and enjoyed a great reputation. He 
was the author of a great number of works, 
a few exlracts of which alone remain. 

T Celsus was an Epicurean philosopher, who 
lived in the second Century a.d. He wxote a 
work cailed “ The Trne Word,” against Chris- 
tianity, but as it has been destroyed we know 
nothing about it. Origen Claims togive quota 
tions from it. 
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four hundred thousand volumes. In the course of time, probably 
on account of inadequate accommodation for so many books, an 
additional library was established, and placed in the temple of Ser- 
apis. The number of volumes in this library, which was called the 
daughter of that in the musenm, was eventnally three hundred 
thousand. There were, therefore, seven hwndrcd thousand volumes 
in these royal collections. 

In the establishment of the inuseum, Ptolemy Soter, and his 
son Philadelphus, had three objects in view: 1. The perpetuation 
of such knowledge as was then in the world ; 2. Its increase; 3. Its 
diffusion. 

1. For the perpetuation of knowledge . Orders were given to 
the chief librarian to buy, at the king^s expense, whatever books he 
could. A body of transcribers was maintained in the museum, 
whose duty it was to make correct copies of such works as their 
owners were not disposed to seil. Any books brought by foreigners 
into Egypt were taken at once to the museum, and when correct 
copies had been made, the transcript was given to the owner, and 
the original placed in the library. Often a very largo pecuniary 
indemnity was paid. 

2. For the increase of knowledge. One of the chief objects of 
the museum was that of serving as the home of a body of men who 
devoted themselves to study, and were lodged and maintained at 
the king’s expense. In the original Organization of the museum 
the residente were divided into four faculties,—Literatnre, Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, and Medicine. An offleer of very great dis- 
tinction presided over the establishment, and had general Charge of 
its interests. Demetius Phalareus, perhaps the most learned man 
of his age, who had been Governor of Athens for many years, was 
the first so appointed. Under him was the librarian, an office 
sometime8 held by men whose names have descended to our times, 
as £ratosthene8 and Apollonius Khodius. In connection with the 
museum was a botanical and a zoological garden. These gardens, 
as their names imply, were for the purpose of facilitating the study 
of plants and animals. There was also an astronomical observar 
tory, containing armillary spheres, globes, solstitial and equatorial 
armils, astrolabes, parallactic rules, and other apparatus then in 
use, the graduation on the divided instrumenta being into degrees 
and 8ixthß. 

3. For the diffusion of knowledge. In the museum was given, 
by lectures, conversation, or other appropriate methods, instruction 
in all the various departments of human knowledge. 
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There flocked to this great vntellectual centre, students from ad 
countries .. It is said that at one time not fewer than fourteeu 
thousand were in attendance. Subsequently even the Christian 
churoh received from it some of the most eminent of its Fathere, as 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Athanasius, &c. 

The library in the museum was burned during the siege of Alex¬ 
andria by Julias CsBsar. To make amends for this great loss, the 
library collected by Eumenes, Kling of Pergamus, was presented by 
Mark Antony to Queen Cleopatra. Originally it was founded as 
a rival to that of the Ptolemies. It was added to the collection in 
the Serapion, or the temple of Serapis. 1 

It was not destined, however, to remain thore many centurieg, 
as this very valuable library was willfully destroyed by the Christian 
Theophilus, and on the spot where this beautiful temple of Serapis 
stood, in fact, on its very foundation, was erected a church in honor 
of the “ noble army of martyrs,” who had never existed. 

This we learn from the historian Gibbon, who says that, after 
this library was destroyed, “ the appearance of the empty shelves 
excited the regret and indignation of every spectator, whose mind 
was not totally darkened by religious prejudice.”* 

The destruction of this library was almost the dcath-blow to 
free-thought — wherever Christianity ruled — for more than a 
thousand years. 

The death-blow was soon to be struck, however, which was 
done by Samt Cyrü y who succeeded Theophilus as Bishop of 
Alexandria. 

Hypatia , the daughter of Theon, the mathematidan, endeav- 
ored to continue the old-time instructions. Each day before her 
academy stood a long train of chariots; her lectare-room was 
crowded with the wealth and fashion of Alexandria. They came 
to listen to her discourses on those questions which man in all ages 
has asked, but which have never yet been answered : “ What am 11 
Where am I ? What can I know ?” 

Hypatia and Cyril; philosophy and bigotry; they cannot exist 
together. As Hypatia repaired to her academy, slie was assaulted 
by (Saint) Cyril’s mob — a mob of many monks. Stripped naked 
in the Street, she was dragged into a church , and there killed by the 
club of Peter the Reader . The corpse was cut to pieces, the flesh 
was scraped from the bones with sliells, and the reinnants cast into 
a fire. For this frightful crime Cyril was never caUed to account 


1 Dnper: Religion and Science, pp. 18-81. 


* Gibbon • Rome, vol. UL p. 148. 
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It 8eemed to be admitted that the end sanctißed the means. Sc 
ended Qreek phüosophy in Alexa/ndria , so came to an untimcly 
close the leaming that the Ptolemies had done so mach to pro- 
mote. 

The fate of Hypatia was a warning to all who would cultivate 
profane knowledge. Henceforth there was tobe no freedomfor 
human thougkt . Every one must thmk as ecclesiastical authority 
ordered him ; a.d. 414. In Athens itself pliilosophy awaited its 
doom. Justinian at length prohibited its teaching and caused all 
its schools in that city to be closed. 1 

After this followed the long and dreary dark ages , but the sun 
of Science , that bright and glorioos luminary, was destined to rise 
again. 

The history of this great Alexandrian library is one of the 
keys which unlock the door, and exposes to our view the manner 
in which the Hindoo incarnate god Crishna y and the meek and be¬ 
nevolent Buddha , came to be worshiped ander the name of Christ 
Jesus, For instance, we have just seen: 

1. That, “ ordere were given to the chief librarian to bny at the 
king’s expense whatever books he covld .” 

2. That, “ one of the chief objects of the moseam was that of 
serving as the home of a body of men who devoted themselves to 
study.” 

3. That, u any books brought by foreigners into Egypt were 
taken at once to the museum and correct copies made.” 

4. That,“ there flocked to this great intellectual centre students 
from all countries.” 

5. That, “ the Christian church received from it some of the 
most eminent of its Esthers.” 

And also: 

6. That, the chief doctrines of the Gnostic Christians “ had been 
held for centuries before their time in many of the cities in Asia 
Minor. There, it is probable, they first came into existence as 
‘ Mystse,’ upon the establishment ofa direct intercourse with India 
ander the Seleucidae and the Ptolemies.” 

7. That, “ the College of Essenes at Ephesos, the Orphics of 
Thrace, the Curetes of Crete, are aU mereVy branches of one an- 
tique and common religion, and that originaüy AsiaiicP 

8. That, “ the introduction of Buddhism into Egypt and Pales- 


1 Drmper: Bellglon and Science, pp. 55. 56. See alw), Socratee* Eccl. Hist., lib. 7. cb. n. 
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tme affords the only true solution of innumerahle difficuUies in 
the history of rdigion” 

9. That, “ Buddhism had actually been planted in the dominiona 
of the Seleucidae and Ptolemies (Palestine belonging to the former) 
before the beyinning of the third Century b. o., and iß proved to 
demonstration by a paßsage in the edicts of Asoka.” 

10. That, “ it iß very likely that the commentaries (Scriptureß) 
which were among them (the Essenes) were the Gospels.” 

11. That, “ the principal doctrines and rites of the Essenes can 
be connected witli the East, with Parsißm, and eepecially with 
Bvddhism .” 

12. That, “ among the doctrines which the Essenes and Buddr 
hists had in common was that of the Angel-Messiah 

13. That, “they (the Essenes) had a flourißhing university or 
corporate body, established at Alexandria, , in Egypt , long before the 
period assigned for the birth of Christ.” 

14. That, “ the very ancient and Eastern doctrine of the Angel- 
Messiah had been applied to Gantama Buddha, and so it was ap¬ 
plied to Jesus Christ by the Essenes of Egypt and Palestine , who 
introduced this new Meseianic doctrine into Essenic Judaism and 
Eßsenic Christianity.” 

15. That, “ we hear very little of them (the Essenes) after a.d. 
40; and there can hardly be any doubt that the Essenes as a body 
must liave embraced Christianity.” 

Here is the solution of the problem. The ßacred books of 
Hindoos aud Buddhists were among the Essenes , and in the library 
at Alexandria. The Essenes , who were afterwards called Chris¬ 
tians , applied the legend of the Angel-Messiah —“ the very ancient 
Eastern doctrine,” which we liave shown throughout this work— 
to Christ Jesus. It was simply a transformation of names, a trans- 
formation which had presyiousVy occurred in many cases .* After 
this came additions to the legend f rom other sources. Portions of 
the legends related of the Persian, Greek and Roman Saviours and 
Redeemers of mankind, were, from time to time, added to the 
already legendary history of the Christian Saviour. Thus hiß- 

1 Wo have seen this particalarly ln the c&see been (Urne in the can qf almost every other mens- 
of Crishna and Buddha. Mr. Cox, speaking of her qf the great Company qf the gods." (Aryan 
tho former, says: ‘ If it be urged that the at- Mythology, vol. ii. p. 130.) These worda apply 
tribution to Crishna of qualities or powcra be- to the case we have before ns. Jesus was sim- 
longing to the other deities is a mere dcvice ply attributed with the qualities or powers 
by which his devotees sought to supersede the which had been previously attributed to 
more ancient gods, the anstotr must be that other deities . This we bope to be able to fuliy 
nothing has been done in his case which has not demonstrate in oor chapler on “ Explanation.*' 
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tory was repeating itself. Thus the virgin-born God and Saviour, 
worshiped by all natiocs of the earth, thoogh called by different 
names, was bat one and the same. 

In a subsequent chapter we shall see who this One God was, and 
Jiow the myth originated. 

Albert Revill6 says: 

“ Alexandria , the home of Philoniam, and Neo-Platonism (and we might add 
Essenism), was naturally the centre whenee tpread the dogma of the drtty of Jesus 
Ohrist. In that city, through the third Century, flourished a school of transcen- 
dental theology, afterwards looked upon with suspicion by the conservators of 
ecclesiastical doctrine, but not the less the real cradle of orthodoxy. It was still 
the Platonic tendency which influenced the speculations of Clement, Origen and 
Dionysius, and the theoiy of the Logos was at the foundation of their the* 
ology.” 1 

Araong the nnmerous gospels in circulation among the Chris¬ 
tians of the first three centuries, there was one entitled “The 
Gospel of the Egyptians Epiphanias (a. d. 385), speaking of 
it, says: 

“ Many things are proposed (in this Gospel of the Egyptians) in a hidden, 
mysterious manner, as by our Saviour, as though he had said to his disciples, 
that the Father was the same person, the Son the same person, and the Holy 
Ghost the same person. ” 

That this was one of the “ Scriptures ” of the Essenes, becomes 
very evident wlien we find it admitted by the most learned of 
Christian theologians that it was in existence “ before either of the 
canonical Gospels” and that it contained the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity , a doctrine not established in the Christian church until a. d. 
327, but whicli was tauglit by this Buddhist sect in Alexandria, in 
Egypt, which has been well called, “ Egypt, the land of Trinities.” 

The learned Dr. Grabe thought it was composed by some Chris¬ 
tians in Egypt , and that it was published before either of the canon¬ 
ical Gospels . Dr. Mill also believed that it was composed before 
either of the canonical Gospels , and, what is more important than 
all, that the authors of it were Essenes . 

These “ Scriptures ” of the Essenes were undoubtedl/y amalga- 
maied with the “ Gospels ” of the Christians, the result being the 
canonical Gospels as we now have them. The “Gospel of the 
Hebrews,” and such like, on the one hand, and the “ Gospel of the 
Egyptians,” or Essenes, and such like, on the other. That the 
“ Gospel of the Hebrews ” spoke of Jesus of Nazareth as the son of 
Joseph and Mary, according to the flesh, and that it tauglit nothing 
about his miracles, his resurrection from the dead, and other such 


1 “ Dogma of the Deity of Jeeu Christ,” p. 41. 
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prodigiee, is admitted on all hands. That the “ Sciipturee ” of the 
Esaenes contained the whole legend of the Angel-Messiah, which 
was afterwards added to the history of Jesus, making him a Christ, 
or an Anomted Angel, is a probability almost to a certainty. Do we 
now understand how all the traditions and legends, originally In¬ 
dian, escaping from the great focus through Egypt, were able to 
reach Judea, Greece and Borne 1 

To continue with our subjeet, “ why Christianity proepered, 7 
we must now speak of another great support to the cause, i. d., 
Persecution . Emest de Bunsen, speaking of Buddha, says: 

“ His religion has never been propagated by the swonL It haa been eflected 
entirely by the influence of peaceable and persevering devotees. n 

Can we say as much for what is terraed “ the religion of Christ F* 
No! this religion has had the aid of the sword and firebrand, the 
rack and the thumb-screw. “Persecution ” is to be seen written on 
the pages of ecclesiastical history, from the time of Constantine even 
to the present day. 1 This Christian emperor and saint was the first 
to check free-thought. 

“ We search in vain,” (says M. Renan), “ in the Collection of Roman laws 
fort Constantine , for any enactment aimed at free thought, or in the history of 
the emperora, for a persecution of abetract doctrine. Not a single tatani was 
disturbed. Men whom the Middle Ages would have burned—such as Gaten, Lu- 
cian, Plotinus—lived in peace, protected by the law.”* 

Born and educated a pagan, Constantine embraoed the Christian 
faith from the following motives. Having committed horrid crimes, 
in fact, having committed murders,* and, 

“ When he would have had his (Pagan) priests purge him by aacrifloe» of 
theee horrible murders, and could not have his purpoee (for they answered 
plainly, it lay not in their power to cleanse him ) 4 he lighted at last upon an 
Egyptian who came out of Iberia, and being persuaded by him that the Chris« 
tian faith was of force to wipe away every sin, were it ever so heinous, he em~ 
braced willingly at whatever the Egyptian told him /' 1 


1 AdherenU of the old religion of Bnssia 
hare been peraecnted in that conntry witliin 
the past year, and even in enlightened Eng¬ 
land, a gentleman haa been peraecnted by gor- 
emment offlciala becanae he believea in neither 
a personal Qod or a personal Devil. 

* Renan, Hibbert Lectnrea, p. 88. 

* The following are the namea of his rio- 


tims : 

Maximian, 

Hb wife’s father. 


His sister's has band, 

Licinins, 

Bis nephew, 

Fansta, 

His wife. 

Sopater, 

His former friend. 

Licinins, 

His sister's husband, 

Crispas, 

His own soq. 


Dr. Lardner, in ape&king of the 


a d. MO 
a d. 814 
a.d. 819 
a.d. 880 
A.D. 821 
A.D. 885 
A.D. 886 
murders 


committed by this Christian saint, la coa- 
strained to say that: “Thedeathof Crispnsla 
altogether without any ffood ezcnse, so like- 
wise is the death of the yonng Licinianns, 
who could not hare been more than a llttle 
abore eleven years of age, and appears not to 
have been charged with any fanlt, and oonld 
hardly be suspected of any.“ 

« The Emperor Nero conld not be bapÜMtd 
and be initiated into Pagan Mysteriös—as 
Constantine was initiated into tboea of the 
Christians—on acconnt of the monier of his 
mother. And he did not dare to oompd— 
which he certainly conld hare dooe—"tha 
priests to initiate him. 

• Zoelmoa, in Socratea, lib. ULch.xL 
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Mons. Dupnis, speaking of this conVersion, sajs: 

“Constantine, soiled with all sorts of crimes, and stained with the blood of 
his wife, after repeated perjuries and assassinations, presented himself before 
the heathen priests in order to be absolved of so many outrages he had committed. 
He was answered, that amongst the various kinds of expiations, there was none 
which could expiate so many crimes, and that no religion whatever could offer 
efflcient protection against the justice of the gods ; and Constantine was em< 
peror. One of the courtiers of the palace, who witnessed the trouble and agita- 
tion of his mind ( torn by remorse, which nothing could appease, informed him, 
that the evil he was suffering was not without a remedy ; that there existed in 
the religion of the Christians certain purifications, which expiatcd every kind of 
misdeeds, of whatever nature, and in whatsoever number they were: that one 
of the promises of the religion was, that whoever was converted to it f as impious 
and as great a villain as he might be, could hope that his crimes were immediately 
forgotten. 1 From that moment, Constantine declared himself the protector of a 
sect which treats great criminals with so much lenity.* He was a great villain, 
who tried to lull himself with illusions to smother his remorse.” 1 

By the delay of baptism, a person who had acoepted the trus 
faith could venture freely to indulge their passions in the enjoyment 
of this world, while they still retained in their own hands the meane 
of salvation; therefore, we find that Constantine, although he ao» 
oepted the faith, did not get baptized until he was on his death-bed, 
as he wished to continue, as long as possible, the wicked life he was 
leading. Mr. Gibbon, speaking of him, says: 

“ The example and reputation of Constantine soemed to countenance the 
delay of baptism. Future tyrants were enoouraged to believe, that the innooent 
blood which they might shed in a long reign would instantly be washed away 
in the waten of regeneration ; and the abuse of religion dangerously under* 
mined the foundations of moral virtue.” 4 


* “ The eacrament of baptism was snppoeed 
to eontaln a full and abeolnte explation of sin; 
and the sool was instantlj restored to its 
original porlty and entitled to the promiae of 
eteraal salvation. Among the proeelytes of 
Chrlstianlty, there were manj who jadgod it 
tmprodent to precipitate a salutary rite, which 
eonkl not be repeated. By the delay of their 
baptism, they could venture freely to indnlge 
their pamions in the enjoyments of this world, 
while they still retained in their own hands 
the means of a eure and speedy abaolution.” 
(Gibbon: ii.pp. 272, 278.) 

* “ Constantine, as he was praying aboot 
noon-^de, God showed him a Vision In the 
■ky, which was the sign of the cross llvely 
figured in the air, with this inscription on 
it: • In hoc vincothat is, * By this over- 
come.’ " This is the story as related by Bose* 
bin« (Life of Constantine, üb. 1, ch. xxll.), bat 
It matt be remembered that Bosebins acknowl- 
edged that he told falsehoods. That night 
Christ appeared onto Constantine in his dream, 
and oommanded him to make the fignre of the 


cross which ha had aean, and to waar It In 
his bcamtr when ha wsnt to battle with hia 
enemies. (Bee Bnsebiaa* life of Oonstanttnaw 
üb. l, ch. xxiii. Bat alao, Sooratea: BoeL 
Hist., lib. 1, ch. ii.) 

• Dnpnis, p. 405. 

4 Gibbon’s Borne, rol. tt. p. 878. Tho 
Fkthers, who eensoied this criminal delay, 
cocdd not deny the certain and victorlooa effi- 
cacy even of a death-bed baptism. The in- 
genions rhetoric of Chrysoetom (a.d. 847-407) 
conld find oniy three argnments against these 
prndent Christians. 1. “ That we ahonld love 
and pnrsne virtue for her own sake, and not 
merely for the reward. 2. That we may be 
snrprised by death without an opportun!ty of 
baptism. 8. That althoagh we shall be plaoed 
in heaven, we shali oniy twlnkle iike liule 
stars, when compared to the snns of righte» 
onsness who have ran their appointed coarse 
wich labor, with snccese, and with gkwy.” 
(Chrysoetom ln Bpist. ad fiebneoe. HamiL xttL 
Qnoted in Gibbon’s “Borne,” UL 272.) 
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Eusebius, in his “ Life of Constantine,” teils ns that * 

44 When he thought that he was near hü death , he confeeeed his sms, deedring 
pardon for them of God, and was bapüzed. 

44 Before doing so, he assembled the bishops of Nicomedia together, and spake 
thus unto them: 

44 4 Brethren, the salvation which I have earnestly desired of God these maoy 
years, I do now this day expect. It is time therefore that we should be sealed 
and signed with the badge of immortality. And though I proposed to receive it 
in the river Jordan, in which our Saviour for our example was baptized, yet God, 
knowing what is Attest for me, hath appointed that I shall receive it in this 
place, iherqfore lei me not bedelayed.’ ” 

4 'And so, after the Service of baptism was read, they baptized him with all 
the ceremonies belonging to this mysterious sacrament. So that Constantine 
was the flret of all the emperors who was regenerated by the new birth of bap¬ 
tism, and that was signed with the sign of the cross/' 1 

When Constantine had heard the good news from the Christian 
monk from Egypt, he commenced by conferring many dignities on 
the Christians, and those only who were addicted to Christianity, 
he made governors of his provinces, &c.* He then issned edicts 
against heretics ,—L e ., those who, like Arins, did not believe that 
Christ was “ of one mbstance with the Fatherf and others — c&ll- 
ing them “enemies of truth and eternal life,” “ anthors and coundl- 
lors of death,” &c.* He “ commanded by law ” that none should 
dare “ to meet at conventieles,” and that “ all plaees where they 
were wont to keep their meetings should be demolishedf or “ con- 
fiscated to the Catholic church ;” 4 and Constantine was emperor, 
“ By this means,” says Eusebius, “ such as madntained doctrines 
and opinions contrary to the church , were suppressed 

This Constantine, says Eusebius : 

14 Caused his image to be engraven on his gold coins, in the form of praycr, 
with his hands joined together, and looking up towards Heaven." 44 And over 
divers gates of his palace, he was drawn praying, and lifting up his hands and 
eyes to heaven."* 

After his death, u eflBgies of this blessed man ” were engraved 
on the Koman coins, “ sitting in and driving a chariot, and a hand 
reached down from heaven to receive and take him up.” T 

The hopes of wealth and honors, the example of an emperor, 
his exhortations, his irresistible smiles, diflfused conviction among 


1 Lib. 4, cha. lzi. and lzll., and Socratea: 
Xecl. Hist., Jib. 2 , ch. xxvi. 

■ Ensebioa : Life of Conßtantine, lib. 8, ch. 
xlili. 

* Ibid. Hb. S, cb. IxU. 

« Ibid. Hb. 8, cb lxiiL 

* Ibid. Hb. 8, cb. lxlv. 

* Ibid. Hb. 4, ch. xv. 

* Ibid. ch. ixili. 


Plato placee the ferodona tyranta in the 
Tartarns, such as Ardiacus of Pamphylia, who 
had slain his own father, a venerable old 
man, also an elder brother, and was statned 
with a great many other crimes. Constantine, 
covered with similar crimes, was better treated 
by the Christians, who have sent him to heavaa, 
and eainted him besidee. 
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the venal and obsequious crowds which unsually fill the apart- 
ments of a palace, and as the lower ranks of society are governed 
by example, the conversion of those who possessed any eminence 
of birtb, of power, or of riches, was soon foüowed by dependent 
muUitudes . Constantine passed a law which gave freedorn to all 
the slaves who should embrace Christianity, and to those who were 
not slaves, he gave a white garment and twenty pieces of gold, 
upon their embracing the Christian faith. The common people 
were thus purchased at such an easy rate that, in one year, twelve 
thomand men were baptized at Rome , besides a proportionable 
number of women and children. 1 

To suppress the opinions of philosophers, whicli were contrary 
to Christianity, the Christian emperors published edicts. The 
respective decrees of the emperors Constantine and Theodosius,* 
generally ran in the words, “ that all writings adverse to the Claims 
of the Christian religion, in the possession of whomsoever tliey 
should be found, should be committed to the fire,” as the pious em¬ 
perors would not that those things tending to provoke God to 
wrath, should be allowed to offend the minds of the piously dis- 
posed. 

The following is a decree of the Emperor Theodosius of this 
purport: 

“ We decree, therefore, that all writings, whatever, which Porpbyry or any 
one elsc hath written against the Christian religion, in the possession of whomso¬ 
ever they shall be found should be committed to the fire ; for we would not 
suffcr any of those things so much as to come to men’s ears, which tend to pro¬ 
voke God to wrath and oftend the minds of the pious. ”* 

A similar decree of the emperor for establishing the doctrine of 
the Trinity, concludes with an admonition to all who shall object 
to it, that, 

41 Besides thecondemnation of divine justice, they must expect to suffer the se¬ 
vere penalties, which our authority, guided by heavenly wisdom, may think 
proper to infiict upon them.” 4 

This orthodox emperor (Theodosius) considered every heretic 
(as he called those who did not believe as he and his ecclesiastics 
professed) a rebel against the supreme powers of heaven and of 


1 Gibbon’s Rome, vol. ii. p. 274. 

■ “ Theodosius, though a professor of the 
orthodox Christian faith, was not baptized tili 
880, and his behavior after that period stamps 
him as one of the most cruel and vindictive 
persecutors who ever wore the purple. His 
arbitrary establishment of the Nicene faith 
over the whole empire, the deprivation of 


civil rites of all apostates from Christianity 
and of the Snnomians, tbe sentence of 
death on the Manicheans, and Quarto-decimans, 
all prove this.” (Chambers's Bncyclo., art 
Theodosius.) 

* Quoted in Taylor’s Syntagma, p. M. 

4 Gibbon’s Rome, vol. iii. p. 81. 
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earth (he being one of the supreme powere of earth), and euch qf 
the powerß might exercise their peculiar jurisdiction over the eotd 
und body of the guüty . 

The decrees of the Council of Constantinople had ascertained 
the true Standard of the faith, and the ecdeßiaßticß , who govemed 
the conßdence of Theodoßiuß , ßuggeeted the rrwst effectual meihods 
of perßecution. In the space of fifteen yeare he promulgated at 
least fifteen severe edicts against the heretics, more eepeciatty 
ugainst those who rejected the doctrine of the Trinity} 

Ariuß (the presbyter of whom we have spoken in Chapter 
XXXV., as declaring that, in the nature of things, a father must 
he older than hiß ßon) was excommunicated for his so-called hereti- 
cal notions concerning the Trinity. His followere, who were very 
numerous, were called Arians. Their writings, if tkey had hem 
permitted to exißt , a would undoubtedly contain the lamentable story 
of the persecution which affected the church under the reign of the 
impiou8 Emperor Theodoßiuß. 

In Asia Minor the people were pereecuted by ordere of Con¬ 
stantius, and these ordere were more than obeyed by Macedonius. 
The civil and military powere were ordered to obey his commands; 
the consequence was, he disgraced the reign of Constantius. “The 
rites of baptism were conferred on women and children, who, for 
that purpose, had been torn from the arms of their friends and pa- 
rents; the months of the commnnicants were held open by a 
wooden engine, while the consecrated bread was forced down their 
throats; the breasts of tender virgins were either burned with red- 
hot egg-shells, or inhumanly compressed between sharp and heavy 
boards.”* The principal assistants of Macedonius — the tool of 
Constantius — in the work of persecution, were the two bishops 
of Nicomedia and Cyzicus, who were esteemed for their virtues, and 
especially for their charity. 4 

Julian, the successor of Constantius, has described some of the 
theological calamities which afllicted the empire, and more espeo- 
iall} r in the East, in the reign of a prince who was the slave of his 
own passions, and of those of his eunuchs: “ Many were imprisoned, 
and persecuted, and driven into exile. Whole troops of those who 
are styled heretieß were massacred, particularly at Cyzicus, and 
at Samosata. In Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Gallatia, and in many 


1 Gibbon’» Eome, vol. UL pp. 91, 92. 1 Gibbon’» Borne, voL IL p. 9B0. 

9 AU their writings were oiiiered to be de- * Ibid. note 154. 

•troyed. 
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other provinces, towns and villagee wer© laid waste, and utterly 
destroyed.” 1 

Persecutions in the name of Christ Jesus were inflicted on the 
lieathen in raost every part of the then known world. Even among 
the Norwegians, the Christian sword was nnsheatbed. They clung 
tenacioiisly to the worship of their forefathers, and numbers of them 
died real martyrs for their faith, after suffering the most cruel tor- 
ments from their peraecntors. It was by sheer compulsion that the 
Norwegians embraced Christianity. The reign of Olaf Tryggvason, 
a Christian king of Norway, was in fact entirely devoted to the 
propagation of the new faith, by means the most revolting to hu- 
manity. His general practice was to enter a district at the head of 
a formidable force, sammon a Thing? and give the people the al¬ 
ternative of fighting with him, or of being baptized. Most of them, 
of coarse, preferred baptism to the risk of a battle with an adversary 
so well prepared for combat; and the recusants were tortnred to 
death with fiend-like ferocity, and their estates confiscated. 9 

These are some of the reasons “ why Christianity prospered.” 


1 Julian : Epistel. lii. p. 490. Quoted in striklng their shlelda with their drawn sworda. 
Gibbon's Borne, vol. il. p. 800. • See MaUet's Northern AnÜqnltfes, pp. ISS, 

1 “ Thing a general assembly of the free- 85}, and 470. 
men, who gare their aaeent to a meaaure by 


Nora.—The learned Christian hiatorian Pagi ende*vors to emoothe over the crimes of Oon- 
atantine. He aaya : “ Aa for thoee few morden (which Eusebius aaya nothing about), had he 
thought It wonh his wbile to refer to them, he would perhape, with Baronius himself hare aaid, 
that the young Llcinins (his infant nephew), altbough the fact might not general ly have been 
known, had most likely been an accomplice in the treason of his father. That aa to the murder 
of his son, the Emperor is rather to be considered as anfortunate than as criminal. And with 
fespect to his pntting bis wife to deatb, he onght to be prononnced rather a just and righteoue jndge. 
Aa for bla numerous fiiends, whom Entropius informs ns he pnt to death one after another, we 
are bonnd to believe that most of them deserved it, and Ihey were found out to have abnsed 
the Bmperor's too great credulity, for the gratiflcation of their own inordinate wickedness, and 
tnsatlable avarice ; and auch no doubl was that Sopatzr the philospher, who was at last pnt to 
death npon the accusation of Adlabius, and that by the righteoue dispensation of God, for hla 
having attempted to allenate the mind of Constantine from the true reiigion.” {Pagl Ann. 894, 
quoted in Latin by Dr. Lardner, vol. iv. p. 871, in his notes for the beneflt of the learntd reader, bot 
gives no rendering into Bnglish.) 
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OHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF PAOAK BELIGIONB. 

Wb shall now compare the great antiquity of the saered bookB 
and religions of Paganism with those of the Christian, so that there 
may be no donbt as to which is the original, and which the copy. 
Allasions to this subject have already been made thronghout this 
work, we shall therefore devote as little space to it here as possible. 

In speaking of the saered literature of India, Prof. Monier Wil¬ 
liams says: 

“ Sanskrit literature, embracing as it does nearly every branch of knowledge 
is entirely deficient in one department. It is wholly destitute of trustworthy 
historic&l records. Hence, little or nothing is known of the lives of ancient In¬ 
dian authors, and the dates of their most celebrated works cannot be flxed with 
certainty. A fair coujecture, however, may be arrived at by comparing the most 
ancient with the more modern compositions, and estimating the period of timt 
required to effect the changes of structure and idiom observable in the language. 
In this manner we may be justified in assuming that the hymns of the Veda were 
probably composed by a succession of poets at different dates between 1500 and 
1000 years b. c.” 1 

Prof. Wm. D. Whitney 6hows the great antiquity of the Vedic 
hymns from the fact that, 

“ The language of the Vedas is an older dialect, varying very considerably, 
both in its grammatical and lexical character, from the classical Sanscrit.” 

And M. de Coulanges, in his “ Ancient City,” says: 

“ We leam from the hymns of the Vedas, which are certainly very ancient, 
and from the laws of Manu,” ** what the Aryans of the east thought nearly 
thirty-five centuries ago.”* 

That the Vedas are of very high antiquity is unquestionable; 
but however remote we may place the period when they were writ- 
ten, we must necessarily presuppose that the Hindostanic race had 


1 Williams’ Hindoiem, p. 19. See also, Prof. had reached in Upanishada the loftieet heightn 

Max Müller’s Lectures on the Origin of Be- of philoaopby.” 

ligion, pp. 145-158, and p. <S7, where he epeaka * The Ancient City, p. 18. 
of “ the Hindne, who, thoasands of yeara ago, 
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already attained to a comparatively high degree of civilization, 
otherwise men capable of framing such doctrines could not have 
been found. Now this state of civilization mast necessarily have 
been preceded by several centnries of barbarism, during which we 
cannot possibly admit a more refined faith than the populär belief 
in elementary deities. 

We 6hall see in our next chapter that these very ancient Vedic 
bymns contain the origin of the legend of the Virgin-bora God and 
Saviour, the great benefactor of mankind, who is finally put to 
death, and rises again to life and immortality on the third day. 

The 0eeta8 and Puranas , although of a comparatively modern 
date, are, as we have already seen, nevertheless eomposed of matter 
to be found in the two great epic poems, the Ramaycma and the 
Mahabharata, which were written many centnries before the time 
assigned as that of the birth of Christ Jesus. 1 * * 

The Pali sacred books, which contain the legend of the virgin- 
bora God and Saviour — Sommona Cadom — are known to have 
been in existence 316 b. c.* 

We have already seen that the religion known as Euddhism, 
and which corresponds in such a striking manner with Christianity, 
bas now existed for upwards of twenty-four hundred years.* 

Prof. Rhys Davids says : 

“ There is every reason to believe that the Pitaka* (the sacred books which 
contain the legend of ‘ The Buddha ’), now extant in Ceylon, are substantially iden- 
tical with the books of the Southern Canon, as settled at the Council of Patna 
about the year 250 b. c. 4 As no works would have been received into the Canon 
which were not then believed to be very old, the Pitakas may be approxim&tely 
placed in the fourth Century b. c., and parts of them possibly reach back very 
nearly, if not quite, to the time of Gautama himself.”* 

The religion of the ancient Persicms, which corresponds in so 
very many respects with that of the Christians, was establisbed by 
Zoroaster—who was undoubtedly a Brahman*—and is contained 


1 See Monier Williams’ Hinduism, pp. 100, 
110, and Indian Wisdom, p. 403. 

* 8ee Isis Unveiled, vol. ii. p. 678, for the 
authority of Prof. Max Müiler. 

• “ The religion known as Buddhism—from 
the title of ‘The Buddha,’ meaning * The 
Wlse,’ * The Enlightened has now existed 
for 2480 years, and may be said to be the 
prevailing religion of the world.” (Chambers’s 
Bncyclo.) 

4 This Council was assembled by Asoka in 
the eighteenth year of hia reign. The name 
of this king is honored wherever the teachinga 
of Buddha have spread, and ia reverenced 
from the Volga to Japan, from Ceylon and 


Siam to the borde» of Mongolin and Siberia. 
Like hia Christian prototype Constantlne, he 
was converted by a miracle. After his oon- 
venion, which took place ln the tenth year of 
bla reign. he became a very zealoua supporter 
of the new religion. He himaelf bnilt many 
monasteriea and dagabas, and provided many 
monka with the neceasaries of life; and he 
encouraged those about hia court to do the 
aame. He publiahed edicta throughout hia 
empire, enjoining on all his anbjecta morality 
and juatice. 

* Rhya Davids’ Buddhism, p. Hk 

• See Chapter VTL 
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in the Zend-Avesta , their sacred book or Bible. This book iß very 
ancient. Prof. Max Müller speaks of “ the sacred book of the 
Zoroastrianß ” as being “ older in its langnage than the cnneiform 
inßcriptions of Cyrus (b. o. 560), Darios (b. o. 520), andJKerxes (b. c. 
485) those ancient Kings of Persia, who knew that they were kings 
by the grace of Auramazda , and who plaeed his sacred image high 
on the mountain-records of Behistun.” 1 That ancient book, or its 
fragments, at least, have sorvived many dynasties and kingdoms, 
and is still believed in by a small remnant of the Pereian race, 
now settled at Bombay, and known all over the world by the name 
of Parsees.* 

“ The Babylonian and Phenidan sacred books dato back to a 
fabulouß antiquity ; ”* and 60 do the sacred books and religion of 
Egypt. 

Prof. Mahaffy, in his “ Prolegomena to Ancient History,” says: 

44 There is indeed hardly a great and fruitful idea in the Jewish or Christian 
Systems which has not its analogy in the Egyptian f&ith, and all theae theologicoi 
eonceplions pervade the oldest religion of Egypt. ” 4 

The worship of Osiris, the Lord and Saviour, mast have been of 
extremely ancient date, for he is represented as “ Judge of the 
Dead,” in scolpto res Contemporary with the building of the Pyra- 
mids, centnrie8 before Abraham is said to have been bom. Among 
the many hieroglyphic titles which accompany his fignre in those 
ßculptures, and in many other places on the walls of temples and 
tombs, are, “ Lord of Life,” “ The Etemal Ruler,” “ Manifester 
of Good,” “ Revealer of Truth,” “ Full of Goodness and Truth,” 
etc. 

In speaking of the “ Mytli of Osiris,” Mr. Bonwick says: 

44 This great mystery of the Egyptians demands serious consideration. Its 
antiquity—its universal hold upon the people for over flve thousand years—its 
Identification with the very life of the nafcion —and its maroellous likeness to th$ 
ereed of modern date, unite in exciting the greatest interest.” 8 


1 Müller: Lecturea on the Science of Re¬ 
ligion, p. 235. 

s Thla small tribe of Peraiana were driven 
from their native land by the Mohammedan 
conquerora under the Khalif Omar, in the 
aeventh Century of our era. Adhering to the 
ancient religion of Persia, which reaemblea 
that of the Veda, and bringing with them the 
record8 of their fmith, the Zend-Avesla of their 
propnet Zoroaeter, they aettled down in the 
neigkborhood of Snrat, about one thousand one 
huudred years ago, and became great mer- 
chanta and ahipbnildere. For two or three 
centurlee. we know little of their hiatory. 


Their religion prerented them from maldng 
proeelytea, and they never multiplied within 
themselvea to any extent, nor did they amal- 
gamate with the Hindoo popnlation, 00 that 
even now their numbcr only amounta to abont 
aeventy thousand. Nevertheleaa, from their 
busy, enterpriaing habile, in which they emolata 
Europeana, they form an important aection 
of the population of Bombay and Western 
India. 

* Movers : Quoted in Dunlap'a Spirit Hiat^ 
p. 261. 

* Prolegomena, p. 417. 

* Bonwick’a Egyptian Belief, p. ISS. 
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This my th, and tliat of Isis and Horns, were known before the 
Pyramid time. 1 

The worehip of the Virgin Mother in Egypt—from which 
conntry it was imported into Europe*—dates back thonsands of 
years b. o. Mr. Bonwick says: 

“ In all probability sbe was worshiped three tbousand years before Moses 
wrote. 4 Isis nursing her child Horus, was represented,’ says Mariette Bey, 4 &t 
least six tbousand years ago.’ We read the name of Isis on monuments of the 
fourth dynasty, and she lost noneof her popularity tothe close of the empire." 

44 The Egyptian Bible is by far the most ancient of all holy books.” 44 Plato 
was told that Egypt possessed hymns dating back ten tbousand years before his 
time/’* 

Bansen eays: 

44 The origin of the ancient prayers and hymns of the 4 Book of the Dead,’ io 
anterior to Menes; it implies that the System of Osirian worehip and mythology 
was already formed.” 4 

And, says Mr. Bonwick: 

44 Beeid es opinions, we have facta as a basis for arriving at a conclusion, and 
justifying the assertion of Dr. Birch, that the work dated from a period long an¬ 
terior to the rise of Ammon worehip at Thebes.” 4 

Now, “this most ancient of all holy books,” establishes the fact 
that a virgin-born and resurrected Savionr was worshiped in Egypt 
thonsands of year before the time of Christ Jesns. 

P. Le Page Kenonf says: 

44 The earliest monuments which have been discovered present to us the wrp 
$ame fully-developed civilization and the samt reügion as the later monuments. 
. . . The gods whose namee appear in the oldest tombs were worshiped down 

to the Christian times. The same kind of priesthoods which are mentioned in 
the tablets of Canopus and Rosetta in the Ptolemaic period are as ancient aa 
the pyramids, and more ancient than any pyramid of which we know the 
date.” 4 

In regard to the doctrine of the Trinity. We have just seen 
that “ the development of the One God into a Trinity” pervades 
the oldest religion of Egypt, and the same may be said of India. 
Prof. Monier Williams, speaking on this subject, says: 

44 It should be observed that the native commentaries on the Yeda often al- 
lude to tbirty-three gods, which number is also mentioned in the Rig-Veda. 
This is a multiple of three , which is a sacred number constantly appearing in the 
Hindu religious System. It is probable, indeed, that although the Tri-murtl is 


1 Bonwick’s Egyptian Belief, p. 168. 4 Qnoted in Ibid. p. 186. 

* Ibid. p. 142, and King's Gnoetice, p. 71. c Ibid. 

* Bonwick’e Egyptian Belief, pp. 186, 140, 4 Benonf: Religion of Ancient Egypt, p. St 

and 148. 
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not named in the Yedic hymns, 1 yet the Veda is the real sourde of thia Triad of 
personifications, afterwards so conspicuons in Hindu mythology. Thia mach, 
&t least, is clear, that the Vedic poeta exhibited a tendency to group all the 
forces and energies of nature under three heads, and the assertion that the num- 
ber of the gods was thirty-three, amounted to saying that each of the three lead- 
ing personifications was capable of eleven modificatioDs.”* 

The great antiquity of the legends referred to in this work is 
demonstrated in the fact that they werc foiind in a great measure 
on the continent of America, by the first Enropeans who set foot 
on its ßoil. Now, how did they get there? Mr. Lundy, in his 
u Monumental Christianity,” speaking on this subject, says: 

“ So great was the resemblance between the two sacraments of the Christian 
Church (viz., that of Baptism and the Eucharist) and those of the ancient Mexi- 
cans; so many other points of similarity, also, in doetrtne existed, as to the 
unity of God, the Triad, the Creation, the Incarnation and Sacrifice, the Resur- 
rection, etc., that Herman Witsius, no mean scholar and thinker,was induced to 
believe that Christianity had been preached on this continent by some one of the 
apostles, perhaps St. Thomas, from the fact that he is reported to have carried 
the Gospel to Iudia and Tartary, whence he came to America.” 3 

Some writers, who do not think that St. Thomas could have 
gotten to America, believe that St. Patrick, or some other saint, 
must have, in some unaccountable manner, reached the shores of 
the Western continent, and preached tlieir doctrine there . 4 Others 
have advocated the devil theory, which is, that the devil, being 
jealous of the worship of Christ Jesus, set up a religion of his own, 
and imitated, nearly as poßsible, the religion of Christ. All of 
these theories being untenable, we must, in the words of Buraoof, 
the eminent French Orientalist, “ leara one day that all ancient 
traditions disfigured by emigration and legend, belong to the history 
of lndia 

That America was inhabited by Asiatic emigrants, and that the 
American legends are of Asiatic origvn , we believe to be indispu- 
table. There is an abundance of proof to this effect.* 

In contrast to the great antiquity of the sacred books and relig- 
ions of Paganism, we have the facts that the Gospels were not 
written by the persons whose names they bear, that they were 
written many yeare after the time these men are said to have lived, 
and that they are full of interpolations and errors. The first that 


1 That is, the Tri-mnrti Brahma, Vishnu and ship of the three members of the Tri-mnrti, 
Siva, for he teils us that the three gods, Indra, Brahma, Vishnn and Siva, is to be fonnd ln Um 

Agni, and Snrya, constitute the Vedic chief period of the epic poems, from 500 tc 801 

triad of Qods. (Hinduism, p. 124.) Again he b. o. (Ibid. pp. 109, HO, 115.) 
teils ns that the idea of a Tri-mnrti was first 3 Williams' Hindnism, p. 25. 

diraly shadowed forth in the Rig-Veda. where 3 Monumental Christianity, p. 890. 

a triad of principal gods—Agni, Indra and 4 See Mexican Antiquitiea, vol. yL 

Snrya— is rccognized. (ibid. p. 88.) The wer- * See Appendix A. 
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wo know of the four gospels is at the time of Irenseus, who, in the 
second Century, intimates that he had received four gospels, as au« 
thentic scriptures. This pious forger was probably the author of 
ihefourth, as we shall presently see. 

Besides these gospels there were many more which were subse- 
quently deemed apocryphal; the narratives related in them of Christ 
Jesus and his apostles were stamped as forgeries. 

“ The Gospel according to Matthew ” is believed by the ma- 
jority of biblical scholars of the present day to be the oldest of the 
four, and to be made up principally of a pre-existing one, called 
“ The Gospel of the Hebrews.” The prineipal difference in these 
two gospels being that “ The Gospel of the Hebrews ” commenced 
with giving the genealogy of Jesus from David, through Joseph 
" according to theflesh” The story of Jesus being bom of a Vir¬ 
gin was not to be found there y it being an afterpiece, originating 
either with the writer of “ The Gospel according to Matthew” or 
some one after him, and was evidently taken from “ The Gospel of 
the Egyptians. ” “ The Gospel of the Hebrews ” — from which, we 
have said, the Matthew narrator copied— was cm intensety Jewish 
gospely and was to be found — in one of its forms—among the 
Ebionites, who were the narrowest Jewish Christians of the second 
Century. “The Gospel according to Matthew ” is, therefore, the 
most Jewish gospel of the four; in fact, the most Jewish book in 
the New Testament, excepting, perhaps, the Apocabypse and the 
EpisÜe of James. 

Some of the more conspicuous Jewish traits, to be found in this 
gospel, are as follows: 

Jesus is sent only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. The 
twelve are forbidden to go among the Gentües or the Samaritans. 
They are to sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. The genealogy of Jesus is traced back to Abraham , and 
there stops. 1 The works of the law are frequently insisted on. 
There is a superetitious regard for the Sabbath , &c. 

There is no evidence of the existence of the Gospel of Matthew, 
— in its present form — until the year 173, a. d. It is at this time, 
also, that it is first ascribed to Matthew, by Apollinaris, Bishop of 
Hierapolis. The original oracles of the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
however,—which were made use of by the author of our present 


* The genealogy whicb traces him back to thia Gospel he ia not only a Meaaiah aent to 

Adam (Luke liL) makea hia religlon not only the Jewa, bat to all natlona, aone of Adam, 

a Jewlah, bat a OmtiU one. According to 
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Gospel of Matthew,—were written, likely enongh, not long bcfore 
the destruction of Jerusalem, bat the Gospel itself dates from about 
Jl. d. 100. 1 

“ The Gospel according to Luke ” is believed to come next — in 
chronological Order — to that of Matthew, and to have been written 
some fifteen or twenty years after it. The author was a foreigner , 
as his writing8 plainly show that he was far removed from the 
events which he records. 

In writing his Gospel, the author made use of that of Matthew, 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, and Mareion’s Gospel. He must have 
had, also, still other sources, as there are parables peculiar to it, 
which are not found in them. Among these may be mentioned 
that of the “ Prodigal Son ,” and the “Good SamaritanP Other 
parables peculiar to it are that of the two debtors; the friend bor- 
rowing bread at night; the rieh man’s bams; Dives and Lazarus; 
the lost piece of silver; the unjust Steward ; the Pharisee and the 
Publican. 

Several miracles are also peculiar to the Luke narrator’s Gospel, 
the raising of the widow of Nain’s son being the most remarkable. 
Perhaps these stories were delivered to him oraU/y , and perhaps he is 
the author of them , — we shall never know. The foundation of the 
legends, however, undoubtedly came from the u certain scriptures ” 
of the Essenes in Egypt. The principal object which the writer of 
this gospel had in view was to reconcile Patdmism and the mors 
Jewish forme of Christianity.* 

The next in chronological Order, according to the same school 
of critics, is “The Gospel according to Mark.” This gospel is 
supposed to have been written within ten years of the former, and 
its author, as of the other two gospels, is unknown. It was 
probably written at Rome , as the Latinisms of the author’s style, 
and the apparent motive of his work, strongly suggest that he was 
a Jewish Citizen of the Eternal City. He made use of the Gospel 
of Matthew as his principal authority, and probably referred to that 
of Luke, as he has things in common with Luke only. 

The object which the writer had in view, was to have a neutral 
go-between, a compromise between Matthew as too Petrine (Jew¬ 
ish), and Luke as too Pauline (Gentile). The different aspects of 
Matthew and Luke were found to be confusing to believere, and 
provocative of hostile criticism from without; hence the idea of 
writing a shorter gospel, that should combine the most essential 
elements of both. Luke was itself a compromise between the op- 


1 8m The Bibi« of To-Day, ander “ Matthm," 


• 8m Ibid. ander “ZaJU." 
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posing Jewifih and aniversal tendencies of early Christianity, but 
Mark endeavors by avoidance and omission to effect wliat Lnke did 
more by addition and contrast. Luke proposed to himself to open 
a door for the admission of Pauline ideas without offending Gentile 
Christianity; Mark, on the contrary, in a negative spirit, to publish 
a Gospel which should not hurt the feelings of either party. Hence 
his avoidance of all those disputed questions which disturbed the 
church dnring the first quarter of the second Century. The gene- 
alogy of Jesus is omitted; this being offensive to Gentile Christians, 
and even to some of the more liberal Judaizers. The supernaturaj 
birth of Jesus is omitted, this being offensive to the Ebonitish 
(extreme Jewish) and some of the Gnostic Christians. For every 
Judaizing feature tliat is sacrificed, a universal one is also sacrificed. 
Hard words against the Jews are left out, but with equal care, hard 
words about the Gentiles. 1 

We now come to the fourth, and last gospel, that “ according 
io John” which was not written until many years after that “ao- 
cording to Matthew.” 

u It is impossible to pass from the Synoptic* Gospels,” says 
Canon Westcott, “ to the fourth, without feeling that the transition 
involves the passage from one world of thought to another. No 
familiarity with the general teachings of the Gospels, no wide con- 
ception of the character of the Saviour, is sufficient to destroy the 
contrast which exists in form and spirit between the earlier and 
later narratives.” 

The discrepancies between the fourth and the Synoptie Gospels 
are numerous. If Jesus was the man of Matthew’s Gospel, he was 
not the my8teriou8 being of the fourth. If his ministry was only 
one year long, it was not three . If he made but one journey to 
Jerusalem, he did not make many . If his method of teaching was 
that of the Synoptics, it was not that of the fourth Gospel. If he 
was the Jew of Matthew, he was not the Anti-Jew of John.* 


1 See the Bible of To-Day, ander “Mark." 

* “ 8ynoplics the Gospels which cont&in 
accoants of the same events—“ parallel pas- 
aagee,” as they are called—which can be writ¬ 
ten side by slde, so as to cnable ns to make a 
general view or tynoptis of all the three. and at 
the same time compare them with each other. 
Blahop Marsh says : “ The most eminent crit- 
ica are at present decidedly of opinion that 
one of the two Muppositions must nccessarily 
be adopted, either that the three Evangclists 
copied from each other, or that all the three 
drew from a common source, and that the 
aotion of an absolute independcncc, in respect 


to the compoeition of the three first Gospels, 
Is no longer tenable.” 

* “ On opening the New Testament and 
comparlng the Impression prodneed by the 
Gospel of Matthew or Mark with that by the 
Gospel of John, the Observant eye is at once 
strnck with assalienl a contrast as that already 
indicated on turning from the Macbeth or 
Othello of Shakespeare to the Comue of Mil ton 
or to Spenser's Faerie Queene." (Francis Tlf- 
fany.) 

*• To leam how far we may trnst them (the 
Gospels) we mast in the first place compare 
them with each other. The moment we do so 
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Everywhere in John we come npon a more developed stage of 
Christianity than in the Synoptics. The scene, the atmosphere, is 
different. In the Synoptics Jadaism, the Temple, the Law and 
the Messianic Kingdom are omnipresent. In John they are remote 
and vague. In Matthew Jesus is always yearning for his ovm na- 
tion. In John he has no other Sentiment for it than hate and scom. 
In Matthew the sanction of the Prophets is his great credential. In 
John ins dignity can tolerate no previous approximation. 

“ Do we ask,” says Francis Tiffany, “ who wrote this wondrous 
Gospel ? Mysterious its origin, as that wind of which its author 
speaks, which hloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof and canst not teil whence it cometh or whither it goeth. As 
with the Great Unknown of the book of Job, the Great TTnknown 
of the later Isaiah, the ages keep his Beeret. The first absolutdy 
indisputable evidence of the existenoe of the book dates front the 
latter half of the second Century .” 

The first that we know of the fowrth Gospel, for certainty, is 
at the time of Irenaus (a. d. 179). 1 We look in vain for an ex¬ 
press recognition of the four canonical Gospels, or for a distinct 
mention of any ono of them, in the writings of St. Clement (a. d. 
96), St. Ignatius (a. d. 107), St. Justin (a. d. 140), or St. Polycarp 
(a. d. 108). All we can find is incidents from the life of Jesus, 
sayings, etc. 

That Irenaus is the author of it is very evident. This learned 
and pious forger says: 

“John, the disciple of the Lord, wrote his Gospel to confute the doctrine 
latdy taught by Cerinthus, and a great while before by those called Nicolai tans, 
a brauch of the Gnostics; and to show that there is one God who made all 
things by his WORD: and not, as they say, that there is one the Creator, and 
another the Father of our Lord: and one the Son of the Creator, and another, 
even the Christ, who descended from above upon the Son of the Creator, and 
oontinued impassible, and at length retumed to his pleroma or fulness.'’* 

The idea of God having inspired four different men to 
write a history of the samt transactions —or rather, of many dif- 


we notice that the foitrth Stands qnite alone, 
while the first three form a single group , not 
only following the same general cocrse, bnt 
sometimes even phowing a verbal agreement 
which cannot possibly be accidental." (The 
Bible for Learner», vol. ii. p. 27.) 

1 “ Irenaus in tho drei person who mentions 
the four Gospels by name." (Bansen : Keys 
of St. Peter, p. 828.) 

“Irenaus, in the second Century, is the flrst 
of the fathers who, though he has nowhere given 
tuaprofessed catalogue of the books of the New 


Testament, intimates that he had rsceived four 
Gospels, as authentic Scripturea, the authors of 
which he describes.” (Rav. R. Taylor: Syn- 
tagma, p. 109.) 

“ The authorship of the fowrth Goapel haa 
been the subject of mach learned and anzious 
controversy among theologians. The earlieet, 
and only very important extemal teettinony «as 
have is that qf Ibxnjeub (a.d. 179.)“ (W. B. 

Grey : The Creed of Christendom, p. 159.) 

* Against Heresiee, bk. i i. ch. xi. sec. 1. 
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ferent men having undertaken to write such a history, of whom God 
inspired four only to write correctly, leaving the others to their 
own unaided resources, and giving ub no test by which to distin- 
guish the inspired from the uninspired—certainly appears self-con- 
futing, and anything but natural. 

The reaßou8 assigned by Irenaus for their being four Gospels 
are as follows: 

“It is impossible that there could be more or less than four. For thereare 
four climates, and four Cardinal winds ; but the Gospel is the pillar and founda- 
tion of the church, and its breath of life. The church iherefore was to have four 
püiars, blowing immortaUty from every quarter , and giving life to man.* 91 

It was by this Irenaus, with the assistance of Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, and Tertullian, one of the Latin Fathers, that the four Gos¬ 
pels were introduced into general use among the Christians. 

In these four spurious Gospels, and in some which are consid- 
ered Apocryphal —because the bishops at the Council of Laodicea 
(a. d. 365) rejected them — we have the only history of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Now, if all accounts or narratives of Christ Jesus and 
his Apostles were forgeries, as it is admitted that all the Apocryphal 
ones were, what can the superior character of the received Gospels 
prove for them, but that they are merely superiorly executed for¬ 
geries ? The existence of Jesus is implied in the New Testament 
outside of the Gospels, but hardly an moident of his life is men- 
tioned , hardly a sentence that he spoke has besn preserved. Paul, 
writing from twenty to thirty years after his death, has but a 
single reference to anything he ever said or did. 

Beside these four Gospels there were, as we said above, many 
others, for, in the words of Mosheim, the ecclesiastical historian: 

“ Not long after Clirist’s ascension into heaven, several histories of bis life 
and doctrinea, full of piousfrauds and fabulous wonders , were composed by per¬ 
sona whose intentions, perhaps, were not bad, but wbose writings discovered the 
greatest Superstition and ignorance. Nor was tliis all; productions appeared , 
which were imposed upon the world by fraudulent men , as the loritings of the Koly 
apostles. 99 * 

Dr. Conyers Middleton, speaking on this subject, says: 

“There never was any period of time in all ecclesiastical history, in which 
so many rank heresies were publicly professed, nor in which so many spurious 
books were forged and published by the Christians, under the names of Christ, 
and the Apostles, and the Apostolic writers, as in those primitive ages. Several 
of these forged books are frequenlly cüed and applied to the defense of Christianity , 
by the most eminent faihers of the same ages , as true and genuine pieces." 1 


> Against Heresiet, bk. Ui. ch. xL sec. & 
* Mosheim: voL i. p. 109. 


* Middieton’s Works, vol. i. p. 60. 
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Arclibishop Wake also admits that: 

“ It would be useless to insist on all the spurious pieces which were attrttm 
ted to St. Paul alone, in the primitive ages of Christianity.” 1 

Some of the “spurious pieces which were attributed to St. 
Paul,” may be found to day in our canonical New Testament, and 
are believed by many to be the word of God.“ 

The learned Bishop Faustus, in speaking of the authenticity of 
the JVew Testament , says : 

44 It is certam that the New Testament was not written by Christ bimself, 
nor by his apostles, but a long while after them, by some unknown persons, who, 
lest they should not be credited when they wrote of affairs they were little ac- 
quainted with, afflxed to their works the names of the apostles, or of such as 
were supposed to have been their companions, asserting that wliat they had writ¬ 
ten themselves, was written according to these persons to whom they ascribed 
it.”* 

Again he says : 

“Manythings have been inserted by our ancestors in the speeches of our 
Lord, which, thougb put forth under his name, agree not with his faith ; es* 
pecially since —as already it has been often proved — these things were not writ¬ 
ten by Christ, nor his apostles, but a long while after their assumption, by I 
know not what sort of half Jews, not even agreeing with themselves, who made 
up their tale out of reports and opinions merely, and yet, fathering the whole 
upon the names of the apostles of the Lord, or on those who were supposed to 
follow the apostles, they mendaciously pretended that they had written their 
lies and conceits according to them.'* 4 

What had been said to have been done in India , was said by 
these “ half-Jews ” to have been done in Palestine ; the change of 
names and places, with the mixing up of various sketches of the 
Egyptian, Persian, Phenician, Greek and Roman mythology, was 
all that was necessary. They had an abundance of material, and 
with it they built. The foundation upon which they bnilt was 
nndoubtedly the “ Scriptures ,” or Diegesis, of the Essenes in 
Alexandria in Egypt, which fact led Eusebius, the ecclesiastical 
historian—“ without whom,” says Tillemont, “ we should scarce 
have had any knowledge of the history of the first ages of Chris- 
tiauity, or of the authors who wrote in that time”—to say that the 
sacred writings used by this sect were none other than “ Our 
Gospels 


1 Genuine Kpift. Aj>oi«t. Fatliers, p. 98. 

* See Chadwick’» Bible of To-Day, pp. 191, 
192. 

9 “ Nec ab ipso scriptum constat, nec ab 
ejus apoatolis sed longo post tempore a qui- 
busdam incertl nominis viris, qui ne Bibi non 
haberetur fldee scribentibus qua nescirent, 


partim apostolorum, partim eonim qui apot- 
tolos seenti viderentur nomina scriptorom 
suorum frontibns indiderunt, aaseverantea ae- 
cundum eos, se acripeisae qu* acripaerant.” 
(Faust, lib. 2. Quoted by Bev. R. Taylor: 
Diegesis, p. 114.) 

« “ Mul La enim a majoribos reatria, eloquiii 
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We off er below a few of the many proofs showing the Gospels 
to have been written a long time after the events narrated are said 
to have occurred, and by persons unacqnainted with the conntry of 
which they wrote. 

“He (Jesus) came unto the sea of Galilee, throngh the midst of 
the coaöt8 of Decapolis,” is an assertion made by the Mark narrator 
(vii. 31), when there were no coasts of Decapolis, nor was the name 
so much as known before the reign of the emperor Nero. 

Again, “ He (Jesus) departed from Galilee, and came into the 
coasts of Judea, beyoud Jordan,” is an assertion made by the Mat¬ 
thew narrator (xix. 1), when the Jordan itself was the eastem 
boundary of Judea, and there were no coasts of Judea beyond it. 

Again, “ But when he (Joseph) heard that Archelaus did reign 
in Judea, in the room of his father Herod, he was afraid to go 
thither, notwithstanding, being warned of God in a dream, he turned 
aside into the parts of Galilee, and he came and dwelt in a city 
called Nazareth; that it might be fulfilled, which was spoken by 
the prophets, he shall be called a Nazarene,” is another assertion 
made by the Matthew narrator (ii. 22, 23), when—1. It was ason 
of Herod who reigned in Galilee as well as Judea, so that he could 
not be more secure in one province than in the other; and when 
—2. It was impossible for him to have gone from Egypt to Naz¬ 
areth, without traveling throngh the whole extent of Archelaus’s 
kingdom, or making a peregrination through the deserts on the 
north and east of the Lake Asphaltites, and the country of Moab; 
and then, either Crossing the Jordan into Samaria or the Lake of 
Gennesareth into Galilee, and from thence going to the city of 
Nazareth, which is no better geography, than if one 6hould describe 
a person as tuming aside from Cheapside into the parts of York- 
shire; and when—3. There were no prophets whatever who had 
prophesied that Jesus “ should be called a Naza/rene .” 

The Matthew narrator (iv. 13) States that “He departed into 
Galilee, and leaving Nazareth, came and dwelt in Capemaum,” as 
if he imagined that the city of Nazareth was not as properly in 
Galilee as Capemaum was; which is much such geographical accu- 
racy, as if one should relate the travels of a hero, who departed into 
Middlesex, and leaving London, came and dwelt in Lombard Street. 1 

Domini noptri iiwrtn verba ennt; qn» nomine ioneaqne comperta annt; qui tarnen omnia 
■iimata ipeiaa, cum ejas flde non congmant, eadem in apoetoloram Domini conferentea 
pneaertim, qaia, nt jam aaepe probatum a nomina vel eorum qni eecnti apoatolos 
nobis eut, nec ab ip?o baec aunt, nec ab ejoa viderentur. errorea ac mendacia ana aecondnm 
apoetolia scripta, eed molto jjoat eorum aseump- eoe ae acripaisae mentiti sunt." (Faust.: 
tlonem, a nesoto qnibua, et ipaia inter ae non lib. 88. Qnoted in Ibld. p. 06.) 
coneordanübns bbxi-Jud^ib, per famas opin- 1 Taylor 4 « Diegesla. 
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There are many other falsehoods in gospel geography beeide 
these, which, it ifl needless to mention, plainly show that the 
writers were not the persons they are generally supposed to be. 

Of gospel ßtatißtics there are many falsehoods; among them may 
be mentioned the following i 

“ Annas and Caiaphas being the high priests, the word of Qod 
came unto John the son of Zacharias in the wildemess,” is an as- 
sertion made by the Luke narrator (Luke iii. 2); when all Jews, or 
persons living among them, must have known that there never 
was but one high priest at a time, as with ourselves there is but one 
mayor of a city. 

Again we read (John vii. 52), “ Search (the Scriptures) and look, 
for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet,” when the inost distinguished 
of the Jewish prophets—Nahum and Jonah—were both Galileans. 

See reference in the Epistles to “ Samts” a religious Order, 
owing its origin to the popes. Also, references to the distinct 
Orders of “ Bishops” “ Priests” and “ Deacons” and calls to a 
monastic life; to fasting, etc., when, the titles of “ Bishop,” 
“ Priest,” and “ Deacon ” were given to the Essenes—whom Euse¬ 
bius calls Christians—and, as is well known, monasteries were the 
abode of the Essenes or Therapeuts. 

See the wordsfor “ legion” “ aprons ,” “ hemdkerchiefs” “ cen- 
turwn ” etc., in the original, not being Greek, but Latin, written 
in Greek characters, a practice first to be found in the historian 
Herodian, in the third Century. 

In Matt. xvi. 18, and Matt, xviii. 17, the word “ Church ” is 
used, and its papistical and infallible authority referred to as then 
existing, which is known not to have existed tili ages after. And 
the passage in Matt. xi. 12:—“ From the days of John the Baptist 
until now , the kingdom of heaven sufiereth violence,” etc., could 
not have been written tili a very late period. 

Luke ii. 1, shows that the writer (whoever he may have been) 
lived long after the events related. His dates, about the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius, and the govemment of Cyrenius (the only indi- 
cations of time in the New Testament), are manifestly false. The 
general ignorancc of the four Evangelists, not merely of the geog- 
raphy and statistics of Judea, but even of its language,—their 
egregious Wunders, which no writers who had lived in that age 
could be conceived of as making,—prove that they were not only 
no such persons as those who have been willing to be deceived have 
t&ken them to be, but that they were not Jews, had never been in 
Palestine, and neither lived at, or at any where near the times to 
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which tlieir narratives seem to refer. The ablest divines at the 
present day, of all denominations, have yielded as mach as this. 1 

The Scriptures were in the hands of the clergy only, and they 
had every opportnnity to insert whatsoever they pleased; thus we 
find them full of interpolations. Johann Solomo Seinler, one of 
the most influential theologians of the eighteenth Century, speaking 
of this, says: 

44 The Christian doctors never brought their sacred books before the common 
people ; although people in general have been wont to think otherwise ; during 
the first ages, they were in the hands of the clergy only.”* 

Conceming the time when the canon of the New Testament 
was settled, Mosheim says: 

» 

44 The opinions, or rather the coryecture», of the learaed conceming the Urne 
when the books of the New Testament were collected into one volume ; as also 
about the authors of that collection, are extremely different. This important 
question is attended with great and almost insuperable difflculties to us in theee 
later times.”* 

The Rev. B. F. Westcott says: 

44 It is impossible to point to any period as marking the date at which otxr 
present canon was determined. When it first appears, it is presented not as a 
novelty, but as an ancient tradition.” 4 

Dr. Lardner says: 

44 Even so late as the middle of the siccth Century, the canon of the New Tes¬ 
tament had not been settled by any authority that was decisive and universally 


1 Says Prof. Smith upon this point: 11 All 
the earliest external evidence points tothe con- 
clnsion that the eynoptic goepels are non-apoe- 
totlc dlgetts of epoken and wrtlten apoetolic 
tradition, and that the arrangement of the 
earlier material in orderly form took place only 
gradoally and by many essays. 4 ’ 

1/r. Eooykaas , speaking of the fonr “ Gos¬ 
pels,” and 44 Acts, 1 * says of them : 44 Not one 
of theee flve books was really mitten by the 
person whoee name it bears, and they are all 
of more recent date than the heading would 
lead ns to suppose.” 

44 We cannot say that the 44 Gospels 14 and 
book of 44 Acts 41 are unatUhentic, for not one 
of them professes to give the name of its au- 
thor. They appeared anonymously. The titles 
placed above them in onr Bibles owe their 
orlgin to a later ecclesiastical tradition which 
desenres no confldence wh&tevcr. 14 (Bible for 
Learners, vol. iil. pp. 24, 25.) 

These Gospels 44 can hardly be said to have 
had authors at all. They had only edUort or 
Compilers. What I mean is, that those who 
enriched the old Christian literatnre with theee 


Gospels did not go to work as independent 
writera and compose their own narratives out 
of the accounts they had collected, bat simply 
took ap the different storiee or sets of stoxies 
which they found current in the oral tradition 
ur already reduced to writing, adding here and 
esopanding there , and so sent out into the world 
a very artlcss kind of composition. These 
worlu were then, from time to time, somewhat 
onriched by introduetory matter or Interpola¬ 
tion» from the hands of later Christians, and 
perhaps were modifled a little here and there. 
Onr first two Gospels appear to have passed 
thiongh more than one such re Vision. The 
rhtrd, whoee writer says in bis preface, tha; 
‘ many had undertaken to put together a narra¬ 
tive (Gospel), 4 before hitn. appears to proceed 
from a single collecting, arranging, and modi- 
fytng hand. 44 (Ibid. p. 29.) 

144 Christiani doctores non in vulgus prode- 
bant llbros sacroe, heet soleant pleriqne aliter- 
oplnari, erant tan tum in manibus clericorum, 
priora per ssscnla. 44 (Quoted in Taylor 4 s Die- 
gesis, p. 48.) 

1 Mosheim: vol 1. pt. 2, ch. li. 

4 General Survey of the Canon, p. 409. 
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acknowledged, but Christian people were at liberty to judge for themselves con- 
ceming the genuiness of writings proposed to them as apostolic&l, and to de* 
termine according to evidence.” 1 

The learned Michaelis says: 

4 4 No manuscript of the New Testament now extant is prior to the nzth Cen¬ 
tury, and what is to be lamented, various readings which, as appears from the 
quotationsof the Fathers, were in the text of the Qreek Testament, are to be 
found in none of the manuscripts which are at present remaining.” * 

And Bishop Marsh says: 

“ lt is a ccrtain fact, that several readings in our common printed text are 
nothing more than alterations made by Origen, whose authority was so great In 
the Christian Church (a. d. 230) that emendations which he proposed, though, 
as he himself acknowledged, they were supported by the evidence of no mann- 
ecript, wei*e very generally received.” 1 

In liis Ecclesiastical History, Eusebius gives us a list oi what 

books at that time (a. d. 315) were considered canonical. They are 
as follows: 

“The four-fold writings of the Evangelists,” “ The Acts of the AposÜes,” 
“ The Epistles of Peter,” “ after these the first of John, and that of Peter,” “ AU 
these are received for undoubted” 44 The Revelation of St. John, some disavow 

44 The books which are gainsaid , though well known unto many, are these: 
the Epistle of James, the Epistle of Jude, the latter of Peter, the seoond and 
third of John, whether they were John the Evangelist, or some other of the tarne 
name”* 

Though Irenaus, in the second Century, is the first who men- 
tions the evangelists, and Origen, in the third Century, is the tust 
who gives us a catalogue of the books contained in the New Tes¬ 
tament, Mosheim’s admission still Stands before us. We have no 
gronnds of assurance that the mere mention of the names of the 
evangelists by Irenseus, or the arbitrary drawing up of a particular 
catalogue by Origen, were of any authority. It is still unknown 
by whom , or where, or when, the canon of the New Testament was 
settled. But in this absence of positive evidence we have abun- 
dance of negative proof. We know when it was not settled. We 
know it was not settled in the time of the Emperor Justinian, nor 
in the time of Cassiodorus; that is, not at any time before the 
middle of the sixth Century , “ by any authority that was decisive 
and universally acknowledged; but Christian people were at liberty 
to judge for themselves concerning the genuineneas of writings 
piopoöed to them as apostolical.” 


1 Credibility of (UuQoepele. * Ibid. p. 868. 

* Mar«h 'b Michaelis, vol. ii. p. 160. The 4 Eusebius : Ecclesiastical His t üb. ft, ch. 
Siuaitic MS. is believed by Tischendorf to rxll. 
belong to the fourth ceatury. 
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We cannot do better than close this chapter with the words of 
Prof. Max Müller, who, in speaking of Buddliism, says: 

“ We have in the history of Buddhiszn an ezcellent opportunity tor watching 
Che process by which a canon of sacred booka is called into existence. We see 
here, aa elmohere , that du ring the life-time of the teacher, no record of events, 
no sacred code containing the sayings of the Master, was wanted. His p r esence 
was enough, and thoughts of the future, and more particularly, of future great* 
ness, seldom entered the minds of those who followed him. It was only 
after Buddha had left the world to enter into Ntrv&na , that his disciptes at* 
tempted to recall the sayings and doings of their departed friend and master. 
At that time, everything that seemed to redound to the glory of Buddha, how- 
ever extraordinary and incredible, was eagerly welcomed, while witnesses who 
would have ventured to criticise or reject unsupported Statements, or to detract 
In any way from the holy character of Buddha, had no Chance of ever be>ng 
listened to. And when, in spite of all this, differences of opinion «rose, they 
were not brought to the test by a careful weighing of evidence, but the names of 
* unbeliever* and ‘heretic* were quickly invented in India as elsetohere. and ban- 
died backwards and forwards between contending parties, tili at last, when tb« 
doctors disagreed, the help of the secular power had to be invoked, and kingm 
and emperors assembled councils for the suppression of schism, for the Bettle 
ment of an orthodox creed, and for the completion of a sacredcanon.” 1 

That which Prof. Müller describcs as taking place in the relig- 
ion of Christ Buddha, is exactly what took place in the religion (rf 
Christ Jesus. That the miraculous, and many of the non-miracu- 
lous, events related in the Gospels never happened, is demonstrable 
from the facts which we have seen in this work, that nearly all of 
these events, had been previously related of the gods and goddesses 
of heathen nations of antiquity, more especially of the Hindoo 
Saviour Orishna, and the Buddhist Saviour Buddha , whose 
religion, with less alterations than time and translations have made 
in the Jewish Scriptures, may be traced in nearly every dogma and 
overy ceremony of the evangelical mythology. 


1 Tb* Science of Religion, pp. SO, Sl. 

Not».— The Codex Sinaiticus , refemd to on the preceding nage, (note 2,) was foond at the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai, by Tischendorf, in 1S5Ö. Öe svppoees that it belonga 
to the 4th cent.; but Dr. Davidson (in Kitto's Bib. Ency., Art. MS8.) thinks dffferent. He says : 
44 Probably it is of the 6th cent while he States that the Codex Vaticarnis “ is believed te 
helong to the 4th cent.,*’ and the Codex Alexai-drinus to the ßth cent. McClintock & Strong’s 
Ency. (Art. MSS.,) relying probably on Tischendorfs conjecture, places the Codex Sinaiticv» 
int. “ It is probably the oldest of the MSS. of the N. T.. and of the 4th cent.,” eay they. The 
Codex Yaticanus is considered the next oldest, and the Codex Alexandrinvs is placed third in 
Order, and ** was probably written in the first half of the ßth cent.” The writer of the art. N. 
T. in Smith's Bia. Die. says : *‘ The Codex Sinaiticus is probably the oldest of the MSS. 9f the 
H. T., and of the 4th cent.;” and that the Codex Alexandrinus ‘‘was probably written in the 
Srst half of the ßth cent.” Thns we see that in detennining the dates of the MSS. of the N. 
T., Christian divincs are obliged to resort to conjecture : there being no certainty wliotcver in 
tbe matter. Bnt with all their “snpposltions,” “ probabilities,” “beliefe” and *‘ coniectnres,” 
we have tbe words of the leamed Michaelis still before ns, that: ** No MSS. of the N. T. now 
eztant are prior to the sixth cent." This remark, bowever, does not cover the Codex Sinaiticus. 
which was discovered since Michaelis wrote his work on tbe N. T. ; bat, as we ssw above, 
Er. Davidson does not agree with Tischendorf in regard to its antiquity, and places it in tbe 
tth cent. 
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EXPLANATION. 

After what we have seen conceming the numerous virgin- 
bom, crucified and resurrected Saviours, believed on in the Pagan 
World for so many centnries before the time assigned for the birth 
of the Christian Saviour, the qnestions natnrally arise : were they 
real personages ? did they ever exist in the flesh I whence came 
these Stories concerning them ? have they a foundation in truth, or 
are they siinply creations of the imagination ? 

The hisUyt'ical theory—according to which all the persons men- 
tioned in mythology were once real human beings, and the legends 
and fabulous traditions relating to them were merely the additions 
and embellisliment8 of later times—which was so populär with 
scholars of the last Century, has been altogether abandoned. 

Under the historical point of view the gods are mere deified 
mortals, either heroes who have been deified after their death, or 
Pontiff-chieftains who have passed themselves off for gods, and 
who, it is gratuitously supposed, found people stupid enough to 
believe in their pretended divinity. This was the manner in which, 
formerly, writers explained the mythology of nations of antiquity; 
but a method that pre-supposed an historical Crishna, an historical 
Osiris, an historical Mithra, an historical Hercules, an historical 
Apollo, or an historical Thor, was found untenable, and therefore, 
does not, at the present day, stand in need of a refutation. As a 
writer of the early part of the present Century said : 

“ We shall never have an ancient history worthy of the perosal of men of 
common sense, tili we cease treating poems as history, and send back such per¬ 
sonages as Hercules, Theseus, Bacchus, etc., to the heavens, whence their history 
is taken, and whence they never descended to the earth.” 

The historical theory was succeeded by the attegorical thory, 
which supposes that all the myths of the ancients were aUegarioal 
and syniboUcal , and contain some moral, religious, or philosophioal 
[466j 
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trnth or historical fact under the form of an aUegory, which came 
in process of time to be understood literally. 

In the preceding pages we have spoken of the several virgin- 
born, crucified and resurrected Savionrs, as real personages. We 
have attributed to these individnals words and acts, and have re- 
garded the words and acts recorded in the several sacred books 
from which we have quoted, as said and done by them. But in 
doing this, we have simply used the langnage of others. These 
gods and lieroes were not real personages; ihey are merely per - 
sonificatiom of the Sun. As Prof. Max Müller observes in hiß 
Lectures on the Science of Religion : 

“ One of the earliest objecls that would strike and stir the mind of man, and 
for which a sign or a nanu would soon be wanted, is surely the Sun. 1 It is very 
hard for us to realize the feelings with which the first dwellers on the earth 
looked upon the Sun, or to understand fully what they meant by a morning 
prayer or a morning sacrifice. Perhaps there are few people who have watched 
a sunrise more than once or twice in their life ; few people who have ever 
known the meaning of a morning prayer, or a morning sacrifice. But think of 
man at the very dawn of time. . . . think of the Sun awakening the eyes of 
man from sleep, and his mind from slumber 1 Was not the sunrise to him the 
first wonder, the first beginning of all reflection, all thought, all philosophy 7 
Was it not to him the first revelation, the first beginning of all trust, of all re- 
ligion? .... 

“ Few nations only have preserved in their ancient poetry some remnants of 
the natural awe with which the earlier dwellers on the earth saw that brilliant 
being slowly rising from out of the darkness of the night, raising itself by its 
own might higher and higher, tili it stood triumphant on the arch of heaven, 
and then descended and sank down in its fiery glory into the dark abyss of the 
heaving and hissing sea. In the hymns of the Veda, the poet still wonders 
whether the Sun will rise again ; he asks how he can climb the vault of heaven 7 
why he does not fall back 7 why there is no dust on his path 7 And when the 
rays of the morning rouse him from sleep and call liim back to new life, when 
he sees the Sun, as he says, Stretching out his golden arms to bless the world and 
rescue it from the terror of darkness, he ezclaims, * Arise, our life, onr spirit 
has come back I the darkness isgone, the light approaches. ” 

Many years ago, the leamed Sir William Jones said: 

14 We must not be surprised at finding, on a close ezamination, that the char- 
actersof all the Pagan deities, male and female, melt into each other, and at 
last into one or two ; for it seems as w r ell founded opinion, that the whole crowd 
of gods and goddesses of ancient Rome, and modern Yaränes, mean only the 
powere of nature, and principally those of the SUN, expressed in a variety of 
ways, and by a multitude of fanciful names. ”* 


1 44 hi the Vedas , the Sun has twenty dif¬ 
ferent names, not pure equivalenta, bat each 
term deecriptive of the 8an in one of ita aa- 
pecis. It ia brilliant (8ürya),the friend (Mitra), 
fsnsroo« (Aryaman), benefleent (Bhaga), that 


which noarishee (PQshna), the Creator (Tvaah- 
tar), the master of the sky (Divaspati), and so 
on." (Rev. 8. Baring-Gould: Orig. Belig. 
Belief, voL 1. p. 160.) 

* Asiatic Researches, voL L p. 107« 
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Since the first learned president of the Royal Asiatie Society 
paved the way for the Science of comparative mythology , mach hm 
been learned on this snbject, so that, as the Rev. George W. Cox 
rernarks, “recent discussions on the subject seem to jnstify thecon- 
viction that the foundations of the Science of comparative mythology 
have been finnly laid, and that its method is unassailable.” 1 

If we wish to find the gods and goddesses of the ancestors of 
onr race, we must look to the sun, the moon, the stars, the sky, the 
earth, the sea, the dawn, the clouds, the wind, <fcc., which they per* 
sonified and worshiped. That these have been the gods and god¬ 
desses of all nations of antiquity, is an established fact.* 

The words which had denoted the sun and moon would denote 
not merely living things but living persons. From personification 
to deification the steps would be but few; and the process of disin- 
tegration would at once furnish the materials for a vast fabric of 
mythology. All the expressions which had attached a living force 
to natural objects would remain as the description of personal and 
anthropomorphous gods. Every word would become an attribute, 
and all ideas, once grouped around a simple object, would branch off 
into diötinct personifications. The sun had been the lord of light, 
the driver of the chariot of the day; he had toiled and labored for 
the sons of men, and sunk down to rest, after a hard battle, in the 
evening. But now the lord of light would be Phoibos Apollon, 
while Helios would remain enthroned in his fiery chariot, and his 
toils and lal>ors and death-struggles would be transferred to Her¬ 
cules. The violet clouds which greet his rising and his setting would 
now be represented by herds of cows which feed in earthly pastures. 
There would be other expressions which would still remain as float- 
ing phrases, not attached to any definite deities. These would grad- 
ually be converted into incidents in the life of heroes, and be woven 
at length into systeinatic narratives. Finally, these gods or heroes, 
and the incidents of their inythicai career, would receive each u a 
local habitation and a name.” These would remain as genuine 
history , when the origin and mea/ning of the words had been either 
wholly or in part forgotten . 

For the proofs of these assertions, the Vedic poems furnish 
indisputable evidence, that such as this was the origin and growth 
of Greek and Teutonic mythology. In these poems, the names of 
many, pcrhaps of most, of the Greek gods, indicate natural objects 
which, if endued with life, have not been reduced to human per- 


1 Prefaco to 44 Tales of Ancft. Groece.” 


* See Appendix B. 
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sonality. In them Daphne is still simply the morning twilight 
nshering in the splendor of the new born sun ; the cattle of Helios 
there are still the light-colored clonds which the dawn leads out into 
the fields of the sky. There the idea of Hercules has not been 
separated from the image of the toiling and struggling sun, and the 
glory of the life-giving Helios has not been transferred to the god 
of Delos and Pytho. In the Vedas the myths of Endymion, of 
Kephalos and Prokris, Orpheus and Eurydike, are exhibited in the 
form of detached mythical phrases, which furnished for eacli their 
germ. The analysis may be extended indefiuitely: but the conclu- 
sion can only be, that in the Vedic language we have the foundation, 
not only of the glowing legends of Hellas, but of the dark and 
sornbre mythology of the Scandinavian and the Teuton. Both alike 
have grown up chiefly from names which have been grouped around 
the sun; but the former has been grounded on those expressions 
which describe the recurrence of day and night, the latter on the 
great tragedy of nature, in the alternation of summer and winter. 

Of this vast mass of solar myths, some have emerged into inde¬ 
pendent legends, others have furnished the groundwork of whole 
epics, others have remained simply as floatiug tales whose intrinsio 
beauty no poet has wedded to his verse. 1 

“ The results obtained from the examination of language in its 
several forms leaves no room for doubt that the general System of 
mythology has been traced to its fountain head. We can no longer 
ahnt our eyes to the fact that there was a stage in the history of 
human speech, during which all the abstract words in constant use 
among ourselves were utterly unknown, when men had formed no 
notions of virtue or prudence, of thought and intellect, of slavery 
or freedom, but spoke only of the man who was strong, who could 
point the way to others and choose one thing out of many, of the 
man who was not bound to any other and able to do as he pleased. 

u That even this stage was not the earliest in the history of lan¬ 
guage is now a growing opinion among philologists; but for the 
comparison of legends current in different countries it is not neces- 
sary to carry the search further back. Language without words 
denoting abstract qualities implies a condition of thought in which 
men were only awakening to a sense of the objects which sur- 
rounded them, and points to a time when the world was to them 
full of stränge sights and sounds, some beautiful, some bewildering, 
some terrific, when, in short, tliey knew little of themselves beyond 


1 Aryan Mytho., voi il. pp. 51-68. 
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the vague consciousness of their existence, and nothing of the pho 
nomena of the world without. ln such a «tote they oould but 
attribute to all that they saw or touched or heard , a life which was 
like their own in its consciousness , its joys , and its sufferings. 
That power of sympathizing with nature wlnch we are apt to regard 
as the peculiar gift of the poet was then shared alike by all. This 
sympathy was not the resnlt of any effort, it was inseparably bonnd 
up with the words which rose to their lips. It implied no special 
purity of lieart or mind ; it pointed to no Arcadian paradise where 
shepherds knew not how to wrong or oppress or torment each other. 
We say tliat the morning light rests on the monntains; they said 
that the 6un was greeting his bride, as natnrally as our own poet 
would speak of the sunlight clasping the earth, or the moonbeams 
as kissing the sea. 

“We have then before us a stage of language corresponding to a 
stage in the history of the human mind in which all sensible objects 
were regarded as instinct wüh a conscious life . The vaiying 
phaßes of that life were therefore described as truthfully as they 
described their own feelings or sufferings; and hence every phase 
became a picture. But so long as the conditions of their life re* 
mained unchanged, they knew perfectly what the picture meant, 
and ran no risk of confusing one with another. Thus they had but 
to describe the things which they saw, feit, or heard, in order to 
keep up an inexhaustible störe of phrases faithfully describing the 
facts of the world from their point of view. This language was 
indeed the result of an observation not less keen than that by which 
the inductive philosopher extorts the secrets of the natural world. 
Nor was its ränge much narrower. Each object received its own 
measure of attention, and no one phenomenon was so treated as to 
leave no room for others in their turn. They could not fail to 
note the changes of days and years, of growth and decay, of calm 
and storm; but the objects which so changed were to them living 
things , and the rising and setting of the sun y the ret/um of Win¬ 
ter and summer , became a drama in which the actors were their 
enemies or their friends. 

“ That this is a strict Statement of facts in the history of the hu¬ 
man mind, philology alone would abundantly prove; but not a few 
of these phrases have come down to us in their earliest form, and 
point to the long-buried stratum of language of which they are the 
fragments. These relics exhibit in their germs the myths which 
afterwards became the legende of gods and heroes with human 
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forma, andfumished the groundwork of the epio poems, whether 
qf the eastem or the Western world . 

“ The mythical or mythmaking language of mankiDd had no par- 
tialities; and if the career of the Sun occupies a large extent of 
the horizon, we cannot fairly simulate ignorance of the cause. Men 
so placed would not fail to put into words the thoughts or emotions 
roused in them by the varying phases of that mighty world on 
which we, not less thau they, feel that our life depends, although 
we may know something more of its nature. 

“ Thus grew up a multitude of expressions which described the 
ßun as the cliild of the night, as the destroyer of the darkness, as 
the lover of the dawn and the dew—of phrases which would go on 
to speak of him as killing the dew with his spears, and of forsaking 
the dawn as he rose in the heaven. The feeling that the fruits of 
the earth were called forth by bis warmth would find utterance in 
words which spoke of him as the friend and the benefactor of man; 
while the constant recurrence of his work would lead them to de- 
scribe him as a being constrained to toil for others, as doomed to 
travel over many lands, and as finding everywhere things on which 
he could bestow his love or which he miglit destroy by his power. 
His journey, again, miglit be across cloudless skies, or amid alterna- 
tion8 of storm and calm; his light might break fitfully through 
the clouds, or be hidden for many a weary hour, to burst forth at 
last with dazzling splendor as he sank down in the Western sky. He 
would thus be described as facing many dangers and many eneinies, 
none of wliom, however, may arrest his course; as sullen, or capri- 
cious, or resentful; as grieving for the loss of the dawn whom he 
had loved, or as nursing his great wrath and vowing a pitiless ven- 
geance. Then as the veil was rent at eventide, they would speak of 
the chief, who had long remained still, girding on his armor ; or of 
the Wanderer throwing off his disguise, and seizing his bow or 
spear to smite his enemies; of the invincible warrior whose face 
gleams with the flush of victory when the fight is over, as he greets 
the fair-haired Dawn who closes, as she had begun, the day. To the 
wealth of images thus lavished on the daily life and death of the 
Sun there would be no limit. He was the child of the moming, 
or her husband, or her destroyer; he forsook her and he returned 
to her, either in calm serenity or only to sink presently in deeper 
gloom. 

“ So with other sights and sounds. The darkness of night brought 
with it a feeling of vague horror and dread; the return of daylight 
cheered them with a sense of unspeakable gladness; and thus the 
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Sud who scattered the black shade of night would b© the mißrhty 
Champion doing battle with the biting snake which lurked in its 
dreary hiding-place. But as the Sun accomplislies his joumey day 
by day through the heaven, the character of the seasons ig chauged. 
The buds and blossoms of spring-time expand in the flowers and 
fruit8 of summer, and the leaves fall and wither on the approach 
of winter. Thus the daughter of the earth would be spoken of as 
dying or as dead, as severed froin her mother for five or six weary 
months, not to be restored to her again until the time for her re- 
turn from the dark land should once more arrive. Bat as no other 
powcr than that of the Sun can recall Vegetation to life, this child 
of the earth would be represented as buried in a sleep from which 
the touch of the Sun alone could arouse her, when he slays the 
frost and cold which lie like snakes around her motionless form. 

“ That thesephrases wouldfwmish the germs of myths or legende 
teeming with human feding , assoon as the meaning of the phram 
were in part or whoüy forgotten , was as inevitable as that in the 
vnfanoy of our race men should attribute to all sensible objects the 
same kind of life which they were conscious of possessing them- 
sd/oes” 

Let us compare the history of the Saoiour which we have al- 
ready seen, with that of the Sun, as it is found in the Vedas. 

We can follow in the Vedic hymns, Step by step, the develop¬ 
ment which changes the Sun from a mere luminary into a “ Cre¬ 
ator” “ Preserver,” “ Ruler ” and u Rewarder of the World” —in 
fact, into a Divvne or Supreme Being . 

The first step leads us from the mere light of the Sun to that 
light which in the moming wakes man from sleep, and seems to 
give new life, not only to man, but to the whole of nature. He 
who wakes us in the moming, who recalls all nature to new life, is 
soon called “ The Oiver of Daily Life” 

Secondly, by another and bolder step, the Giver of Daily Light 
and Life becomes the giver of light and life in general. He who 
bringe light and life to-day, is the same who brought light and life 
on the first of days. As light is the beginning of the day, so light 
was the beginning of creation, and the Sun, from being a mere light- 
bringer or life-giver, becomes a Creator, and, if a Creator, then soon 
also a Kuler of the World. 

Thirdly, as driving away the dreaded darkness of the night, 
and likewise as fertilizing the earth, the Sun is conceived as a “ De- 
fender ” and kind u Protector ” of all living things. 

Fourthly, the Sun sees everything, both that which is good and 
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that which iß evil; and liow natural therefore that the evil-doer ßhonld 
be told that the sun sees what no human eye may have seen, and 
that the innocent, when all other help fails him, sliould appeal to 
the sun to attest hiß guiltleßßneßß! 

Let us examine now, says Prof. Müller, from whose work we 
have quoted the above, a few passages (from the Rig - Veda) illus- 
trating every one of these perfectly natural transitions. 

“ In bymn vii. we find tbe Sun invoked as 4 The Proteclor of everything that 
mavesor Stands, of all that exists .* ” 

“ Frequent allusion is made to tbe Sun’s power of seeing everytbing. Tbe 
stars flee before tbe all-seeing Sun, like fchieves (R V. vii.). He sees tbe right 
and tbe wrong among men (Ibid.). He who looks upon tbe world, knows also 
all the tbougbts in men (Ibid. ).** 

“As the Sun sees everything and knows everything, he is asked to forget 
and forgive wbat be alone bas seen and knows (R V. iv.).” 

“ The Sun is asked to drive away illness and bad dreams (R V. x.).” 

“Having once, and more than once, been invoked as tbe life-bringer, tbe 
Sun is also called tbe breath or life of all tbat movcs and rests (R V. i.) ; and 
lastly, he becomes the maker of all things , by whom all the worlds have been 
brought togetber(R V. x.), and . . . Lord of man and of all living creaturesl” 

44 He is tbe God among gods (R V. i.); he is the divine leader of all the 
gods (R V. viü.).” 

“ He alone rules tbe whole world (R V. v.). “ The laws which be has estab- 
lisbed are firm (R V. iv.), and the other gods not only praise him (R V. vii.), 
but have to follow him as tbeir leader (R V. v.).” 1 

That the hißtory of Christ Jesus, the Christian Saviour,— “ the 
true Light , which lighteth every man that cometh into the world,”* 

— is simply the hißtory of the Sun — the real Saviour of mankind 

— iß demonßtrated beyond a doubt from the following indisputable 
facta: 

1. The birth of Christ Jesus iß ßaid to have taken place at early 
down ' on the 25th day of Deceinber. Now, thiß is the Suri's birth - 
day . At the commencement of the sun’s apparent annual revolu- 
tion round the earth, he was said to have been born, and, on the 
first moment after midnight of the 24th of December, all the 
heathen nations of the earth, as if by common consent, celebrated 
the accouchement of the “ Queen of Ileaven ,” of the “ Cdestial Vir¬ 
gin of the Sphere ,” and the birth of the god Sol . On that day the 
sun having fully entered the winter solstice, the Sign of the Virgin 
was rising on the eastern horizon. The woman’s symbol of thiß 
Btellar sign was represented first by eare of corn, then with a new- 
born male child in her arms. Such was the picture of the Persian 
sphere cited by Aben-Ezra: 


1 Maller: Origin of Religion«, pp. 264-368. are celebrated in Bethlehem and Rome, even 

* John, 1.9. at the present time, vtry early in the mom• 

• The Christian cezemonies of the Nativity Ing. 
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“ The division of the first decan of the Virgin represents a beautiful virgin 
with flowing hair, sitting in a chair, with two ears of com in her hand, and 
suckling an infant called I&susby some nations, and OhrUtin Greek.” 1 * * 4 * * 7 

This denotes tbe Sun, which, at the moment of the winter sol- 
stice, precisely when the Persian magi drew the horoseope of the 
new year, was placed on the bosom of the Virgin, rising heliacally 
in the eastern horizon. On this account he was fignred in their 
astronomical pictures under the form of a child suckled by a chaste 
virgin.* 

Time we see that Christ Jesus was born on the same day as 
Buddha, Mithras, Osiris, Horus, Hercules, Bacchus, Adonis and 
other personifications of the Sun.* 

2. Christ Jesus was born of a Virgin . In this respect he is ah* 
the Sun , for ’tis the sun alone who can be born of an immaculate 
virgin, who conceived him without carnal intercourse, and who is 
still, after the birth of her child, a virgin. 

This Virgin, of whom the Sun, the true u Saviour of Mankind,” 
is born, is either the bright and beautiful Daion* or the dark Harth* 
or Night.* Hence we have, as we have already seen, the Virgin, 
or Virgo , as one of the signs of the zodiac. T 

This Celestial Virgin was feigned to be a mother. She is repre- 
sented in the Indian Zodiac of Sir William Jones, with ears of corn 
in one hand, and the lotus in the other. In KirchePs Zodiac of 
Hermes, she has corn in both hands. In other planispheres of the 
Egyptian priests she carries ears of com in one hand, and the infant 
Saviour Horns in the other. In Roman Catholic countries, she is 


1 Quoted by Volney, Rains, p. 166, and note. 

• See Ibid. and Dupnis : Origin of Religion« 
Belief, p. 236. 

« See Chap. XXXIV. 

4 The Daum was persontyad by the ancienta 
as a virgin mother , who bore the Sun. (See 
Max Müller’s Chips, vol. ii. p. 137. Fiske’s 
Myths and Mythmakers, p. 166, and Cox : Tales 
ot Ancient Greece, and Aryan Mytho.) 

• In Sanscrit “ IdA” is the Earth, the wife of 
Dyaas (the Sky), and so we have before ns the 
mythical phrase, “ the Sun at its birth rests 
on the earth.” In other words, “ the San at 
birth is nursed in the lap of its mother.” 

• “ The moment we anderstand the nature 
of a myth, all impossibilities, contradictions 
and immoralities disappear. If a mythical 
personage be nothing more tnan a name of the 
Sun, his birth may be derived frora ever so 
many different mothers. He may be the son of 
the Sky or of the Daum or of the Sea or of the 
Night." (Renouf’s Hibbert Lectnres, p. 108.) 

7 “ The sign of the Celestial Virgin rises 
abore the horiaon at the moment in which we 


fix the birth of the Lord Jeans Christ.” (H* 
gins : Anacalypsis, vol. L p. 814, and Boowfek: 
Egyptian Belief, p. 147.) 

“ We have in the first decade the Sign ei 
the Virgin, foUowing the most ancient tradi- 
tion of the Persians, the Chaldeans, the Efeyp» 
tians, Hermes and Atscnlapius, a young womaa 
called in the Persian langnage, Sedinidoe de 
Darzama; in the Arabic, Aderenedeea —that 
is to say, a chaste, pure, immaeniate virgin, 
suckling an infant, which some nations call 
Jesus (i. Saviour), bat which we in Greek 
call Christ." (Abulmazer.) 

“ In the first decade of the Virgin, rises a 
maid, called in Arabic, * Aderenedeea/ that is: 
* pure immaeniate virgin/ gracefnl in peraon. 
charming in conntenance, modest in habit, 
with loosened hair, holding in her hands two 
ears of wheat, sitting upon an embroidered 
throne, nnrsing a bot, and rightly feeding him 
in the place called Heöraea. A boy, I say, 
names 1 kssus by certain nations, which signifies 
Issa, whom they also cuil Christ in Greek." 
(Kircher, CEdipns ASgypticns.) 
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generally represented with the child in one Land, and the Iotas or 
lily in the other. In Yol. II. of Montfaucon’s work, she is repre- 
sented as a female narsing a child, with ears of com in her hand, and 
the legend iao. She is seated on clouds, a star is at her head. 
The reading of the Greek letters, from right to left, show this to 
be very ancient. 

In the Yedic hymns Aditi, the Dawn, is called the “Mother of 
the Gods “ She is the mother with powerful, terrible, with royal 
9 ons .” She is said to have given birth to the Sun. 1 “ As the Sun 
and all the solar deities rise from the east” says Prof. Max Müller, 
“ we can w r ell understand how Aditi (the Dawn) came to be called 
the ‘ Mother of the Bright Gods.’”* 

The poets of the Yeda indulged freely in theogonic speculations 
without being frightened by any contradictions. They knew of 
Indra as the greatest of gods, they knew of Agni as the god of 
gods, they knew of Varuna as the ruler of all; but they were by no 
means startled at the idea that their Indra had a mother, or that 
Varuna was nursed in the lap of Aditi. All this was true to nature; 
for their god was the Sun , and the mother who höre and nursed him 
was the Daum. 9 

We find in the Vishnu Purana, that Devaki (the virgin mother 
of the Ilindoo Saviour Crislina, whose history, as we have seen, 
corresponds in most every particular with that of Christ Jesus) is 
called Aditi 9 wliich, in the Rig - Veda, is the name for the Da/um. 
Thus we see the legend is complete. Devaki is Aditi, Aditi is the 
Dawn, and the Dawn is the Virgin Mother. “ The Saviour of Man- 
kind” who is born of her is the Sun, the Sun is Crishna, and 
Crislina is Christ. 

In the Mahabharata , Crislina is also represented as the “Son of 
AditiP 9 As the hour of his birth grew near, the mother became 
more beautiful, and her form more brilliant.* 

Indra , the sun, who was worshiped in some parts of India as a 
Crucified God , is also represented in the Vedic hymns as the Son 
of the Dawn. He is said to have been born of Dahana, who is 
Daphne, a personification of the Dawn.’ 

The humanity of this solar god-man, this demiurge, is strongly 


1 Max Minie; : Origin of Religions, p. 281. 

■ Ibid. p. 280. 

• “ With scarcely an exception, all the names 
by which the Virgin goddeee of the Akropolis 
was known point to this mythology of the 
Daten." (Cox : Aryan Myths, vol. i. p. 228.) 

* We also read in the Vishnn Parana that: 
44 The San of Achynta (God, the Imperishable) 


rose ln the dawn qf Devaki, to cause the Iotas 
petal of the universe ( Criehnd) toexpand. On 
the day of his birth the quarters of the hori> 
son were imidiate with joy,” &c. 

* Cox : Aryan Myths, vol. iii. pp. 105, and 
130, vol. H. 

* Ibid. p. 188. See Legende in Chap. XVI. 

T Fiske : Myths and Mythmakers, p. 118. 
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insisted on in the Rig- Veda. He is the son of God, bat also the 
Bon of Aditi. He is Purusha, the man, the male. Agm is fre- 
quently called the “ Son of man.” It is expressly explained that 
the titles Agni, Indra, Mitra, &c., all refer to one Sun-god ander 
“ many names.” And when we find the name of a mort&l, Yama, 
who once lived upon earth, inclnded among diese names, the hu 
manity of the demiurge becomes still more aecentnated, and we get 
at the root idea. 

Horns , the Egyptian Saviour, was the son of the virgin Isis . 
Now, this Isis, in Egyptian mythology, is the same as the virgin 
Devaki in Hindoo mythology. She is the Raum .* Isis, as we 
have already seen, is represented suckling the infant Horns, and, 
in the words of Prof. Renouf, we may say, “ in whose lap can the 
Sun be nureed more fitly than in that of the DavmV ,# 

Among the goddesses of Egypt, the highest was Neith, who 
reigned inseparably with Amun in the npper sphere. She was 
called “ Mother of the gods,” “ Mother of the sun.” She was the 
feminine origin of all things, as Amon was the male origin. She 
held the same rank at Sais as Aman did at Thebes. Her temples 
there are said to have exceeded in colossal grandeor anything ever 
seen before. On one of these was the celebrated inscription thos 
deciphered by Charapollion : 

“ I am all that has been, all that ls y all that will be. No mortal bas erer 
raiaed the veil that conceals me. My offspring is the Sun." 

She was mother of the Sun-god Ra, and, says Prof. Renouf, “is 
commonly supposed to represent JSeaven / bat some expressions 
which are hardly applicable to heaven, render it more probable that 
she is one of the many names of the Dcmn 

If we turn from Indian and Egyptian, to Gredan mythology, 
we shall also find that their Sun-gods and solar heroes are born of 
the same virgin mother. Theseus was said to have been born of 
Aithra, “ the pure air ,” and CEdipus of Iokaste, “ the violet light 
of moming .” Perseus was born of the virgin Danae, and was 
called the “ Son of the hrigkt moming”* In 16, the mother of the 
“sacred bull,” 1 the mother also of Hercules, we see the vicletrtmted 
moming from which the sun is born; all these gods and heroes 
being, like Christ Jesus, personifications of the Sun. 9 

1 Kenouf : Hlbbcrt Lectures, p. 111 and 161. in naturo, and hence it was aaeocia&ed with 
9 Ibid. p. 161 and 179. the Sun-gods. This animal was renerated b j 

9 Ibid. pp. 179. nearly all the peoples of antiqnitj. (Waka: 

* See Tales of Ancient Greece, pp. xzxi. and Phallism in Anct. Religs., p. 460 
0*. * See Aryan Mythe, voL i. jr 899. 

9 The Bull, symbolired the productive force 
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These virgin mothers, and virgin goddesses of antiquity, were 
also, at times, pereonifications of the Moon , or of Nature. 1 

Who is “ God the Father” who overshadows the maiden ? The 
overshadowing of the maiden by “ God the Father,” whether he 
be called Zeus, Jupiter or Jehovah, is simply the 3eaven y the 
Sky y the “ AUrfather looking down upon with love, and over- 
shadowing the maiden, the broad flushing light of Da/um, or the 
Earth. From this union the Sun is born without any camal inter- 
course. The mother is yet a virgin. This is illustrated in Hindoo 
mythology by the union of Pritrivi, “ Mother JEarth” with Dy&us, 
“ Heaven.” Yarious deities were regarded as their progeny.* Iu 
the Yedic liymns the Sun —the Lord and Saviour, the Be- 
deemer and Preserver of Mankind—is frequently called the “ Son 
of the Sky. iU 

Aocording to Egyptian mythology, Seb (the Earth) is over- 
shadowed by Nut {Hea/oeri), tlie result of this union being the be- 
neficent Lord and Saviour, Osiris. 1 The same thing is to be found 
in ancient Grecian mythology. Zeus or Jupiter is the Sky* and 
Danae, Leto, Iokaste, Io and others, are the Demn y or the violet light 
of moming? 


i 8 m Knlght: Ancient Art and Mythology, 
pp. 81, 09, and 106. 

The Moon was called by the ancient«, 
“ The Queen “ The Higheat Princeaa 
“The Queen of Heaven “ The Princeaa and 
Queen of Heaven&c. She waa Iatar, 
Ashera, Diana, Artemia, Isis, Juno, Lucina, 
Astartft. (Goldahier, pp, 158, 158. Knlght, pp. 
00 , 100 .) 

ln the beginnlng of the eleventh book of 
Apnleius* Metamorphoaia, lala is repreaented 
aa addresaing hlm thua: “I am present; I 
who am Nature, the purent of thinga, queen 
of all the elementa, <fcc., «fcc. The primitive 
Phrygiana called me Preeeinuntica , the mother 
qf the god»; the native Athenians, Ceropian 
Minerva; the floating Cyprians, Paphian 
Venus; the arrow-be&ring Cretana, Dictymian 
Diana; the ihree-tongued Sicilians, Stygian 
Proaerpine ; and the inhabitanta of Eleuais, the 
ancient goddesa Ceres. Some again have in- 
voked me aa Juno, others as Bellona, others 
aa Hecate, and others aa Bhamnuaia: and 
thoae who are enlightened by the emerging raya 
of the rising Sun , the Ethiopiana, Ariians 
and Bgyptians, powerful in ancient learning, 
who reverence my divinity with ceremonies 
perfectiy proper, call me by a true appellation, 
* Queen leie.' ” (Taylor’s Mysteriea, p. 70.) 

* The “ God the Father ” of all nations of 
antiquity waa nothing more than a peraonifica- 
tion of the Sky orthe Heaven». “The term 
Heaven (pronounced Ihlen) ia uaed everywhere 


in the Chineee claaaica for the Supreme Power, 
ruling and governing all the affaire of mea 
with an omnipotent and omniscient righteoua- 
neaa and goodneas.“ (James Legge.) 

ln one of the Chinese sacred books—tha 
Shu-king— Heaven and Earth are called “ Father 
and Mother of all thinga.“ Heaven being the 
Father, and Barth the Mother. (Taylor: Prim¬ 
itive Cultnre, pp. 204-806.) 

The “ God the Father “ of the Indians ia 
Dyau», that ia, the Sky. (Williams* Hinduism, 
p. 24.) 

Ormuzd, the god of the ancieat Perstans, 
waa a peraonifleation of the sky. Herodotua, 
spealdng of the Persiens, saya: “ They am 
accustomed to ascend the hlghest pari of the 
monntains, and offer aacriflce to Jupiter (Or- 
mnzd), and they call the whole circle qf the 
heaven» by the name qf Jupiter." (Herodotua, 
book 1, ch. 181.) 

In Greek iconography Zeus is the Heaven. 
Aa Cicero saya : “ The refulgent Heaven above 
ia that which all men call, unanimously, Jove.“ 

The Christian God supreme of the nine- 
teenth Century is still Dyau* Pitar, the “ Heav- 
enly Father.“ 

9 Williams* Hinduism, p. 24. 

9 Müller: Origin of ReUgiona, pp. 261,200. 

s Renouf: Hibbert Lectures, pp. 110, 111. 

• See Note 2. 

1 See Cox: Tales of Ancient Gmece, pp. 
xxxi. and 82, and Aryan Mythology, voL L p. 
220 . 
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“ The Sky appeared to men (says Plutarch), to perform the functlons of a 
Father, as the Earth those of a Mother The sky was the father, for it cast seed 
into the bosom of the earth, which in receiving them became fruitful, and 
brought forth, and was tue mother." 1 

This Union haß been sung in the following verses by Yirgil: 

“ Tum pater omnipotcns fecundis imbribis sether 
Conjugis in grenium lnetee descendit.” (Geor. U.) 

The Phenician theogony iß founded on the ßame principlea. 
Heaven and Earth (called Ouranoß and Ghe) are at the head of a 
genealogy of seons, whoße adventnrea areconceived in the raytho* 
logical style of theße physical allegorists.* 

In the Samothracian mysteries, which ßeem to have been the 
moßt anciently established ceremonieß of the kind in Europe, the 
Heaven and the Earth were worshiped as a male and female 
divinity , and as the parents of all thingsS 

The Supreine God (the Alf oder), of the ancient Scandinavians 
was Odin , a personification of the Heavens. The principal god- 
deßß among them was Frigga, a personification of the Earth . It 
was the opinion among these people that this Supreme Being or 
Celestial God had united with the Earth (Frigga) to produce “ Bal¬ 
dur the Good” (the Sun), who corresponds to the Apollo of the 
Greeks and Romans, and the Osiris of the Egyptians. 4 

Xiuleil, in the Mexican language, signifies Blue, and lience was 
a name which the Mexican gave to Heaven, from which Xi/uleti- 
cvtli is derived, an epithet signifying “ the God of Heaven” which 
they bestowed upon TezcaÜipoca, who was the “ Lord of All,” 
the “ Supreme God.” He it was who overeliadowed the Virgin 
of Tula, Cliimelman, who begat the Saviour Quetzalcoatle (the 
Sun). 

3. His hirth was foretold by a %tcvr. This iß the bright morn* 
ing star — 

“ Fairest of stars, last in the train of Night, 

If better, thou belongst not to the Dawn, 

Bure pledge of day y that crown’st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet ” — 

which heralds the birth of the god Sol , the benificent Saviour. 

A glance at a geography of the heavens will show the “ chaste, 
pure, immaculate Virgin, suckling an infant,” preceded by a 


> Qnoted by Westropp: Phallic Worehlp, Occanns. Hyperon, IapetuB, Cronos, and othor 
pw M. goda.” (Phallic Worshlp, p. 96.) 

• Squire: ßerpent Symbol« p. 66. “ In * Squire : Serpent Symbol, p. 64. 

Phenician My thology Ouranoe (Heaven) weda 4 See M&llct'e Northern Antiquitiea, pp. 90^ 

Oha (the Earth) and by her becomea father of 96, M, 406, 610, 611. 
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Star, wliich rises iminediately preceding the Virgin and her child. 
This can truly be called 44 his Star” which informed the 44 Wise 
Men/’ the Magi ” — Astrologers and S%m-worshipers —and 44 the 
shepherds who watched their flocke by night” that the Saviour of 
Mankind was about to be bom. 

4. The Heavenly Hast sang praises. All nature srailes at the 
birth of the Heavenly Being. 44 To him all angels cry alond, the 
heavens, and all the powers therein.” 44 Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will towards men.” 44 The quartere of 
the horizon are irradiate with joy, as if moonlight was diffused 
over the whole earth.” 44 The spirits and nymphs of heaven dance 
and sing.” 44 Caressing breezes blow, and a marvelous light is 
produced.” For the Lord and Saviour is bom, 44 to give joy and 
peace to men and Devas, to shed light in the dark pHaces , and to 
give sight to the blind.” 1 

5. He was visited by the Magi . This is very natural, for the 
Magi were Sunrworshipers , and at early dawn on the 25th of Dec- 
cember, the astrologers of the Arabs, Chaldeans, and other Oriental 
nations, greeted the infant Saviour with gold, frankincense and 
myrrh. They started to salute their God long before the rising of 
the Sun, and having ascended a high mountain, they waited anx- 
iously for his birth, facing the East, and there hailed his first rays 
Äta» .„d ’wJ’ The shepherds also, »ho remsieed £ 
the open air watching their flocks by night, were in the habit of 
prostrating themselves, and paying homage to their god, the Sun. 
And, like the poet of the Veda, they said: 

4 4 Will the powere of darknees be conquered by the god of light t ” 

And when the Sun rose, they wondered how, just bom, he was 
so mighty. They greeted him: 

44 Hail, Orient Conqueror of Gloomy Night." 

And the human eye feit that it could not bear the brilliant 
majesty of him whom they called, 44 The Life, the Breath, the 
* Brilliant Lord and Father.” And they said : 

44 Let us worehip again the Child of Heaven, the Son of Strength, Arusha, the 
Bright Light of the Sacriflce.’’ 44 He rises as a mighty flame, he Stretches out his 
wide arms, he is even like the wind." 44 His light is powerful, and his (virgin) 
mother, the Dawn, gives him the best share, the first worship among men."’ 

6. He was born in a Cave. In this respect also, the history of 


1 See Chap. XIV. Prog. ReHg. Ideaa, vol. i. p. 272. 

* See Dapuia : Orig. Relig. Belief, p. 234. 9 Extracta frora the Vedas. MQller's Chips, 

Hlggias 4 Aoocalypnis, vol. ii. pp. 06, 07, and vol. li. pp. 06 and ‘87. 
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Christ Jesus corresponds with that of other Sun-gods and Saviours, 
for they are nearly all represented as being born in a cave or dun- 
geon. This is the dark abode from wliich the wandering Sun 
Starts in the moming. 1 * * 4 As the Dawn springs fully armed from the 
forehead of the cloven Sky, so the eye first diseerns the blue of 
heaven, as the first faint arch of light is seen in the East. This 
arch is the cave in which the infant is nourished until he reaches 
his full strength—in other words, until the day is fully come. 

As the hour of his birth drew near, the inother became more 
beautiful, her form more brilliant, while the dungeon was filled 
with a heavenly light as when Zeus came to Danae in a golden 
shower.* 

At length the child is born, and a halo of serene light encircles 
his cradle, just as the Sun appears at early dawn in the East, in all 
its splendor. His presence reveals itself there, in the dark cave, by 
his first rays, which brightens the countenances of his mother and 
others who are present at his birth.* 

6. He was ordered to he put to death. All the Sun-gods are fated 
to bring ruin upon their parents or the reigning monarch* For 
this reaßon, tliey attempt to prevent his birth, and failing in this, 
aeek to destroy him when born. Who is the dark and wicked 
Kansa, or his counterpart Herod ? He is Night , who reigns su- 
preme, but who must lose his power when the young prince of glory, 
the Invincible, is born. 

The Sun scatters the Darhness ; and so the phrase went that 
the child was to be the destroyer of the reigning monarch, or his 
parent, Night; and oracles, and magi, it was said, wamed the latter 
of the doom which would overtake him. The newly-born babe is 
tlierefore ordered to be put to death by the sword, or exposed on 
the bare hillside, as the Sun seems to rest on the Earth (Ida) at its 
rising.* 


1 Cox: Aryan Mythology, toI. i. p. 168. 

* Aryan Mythology, vol. ii. p. 188. 

* When Christ Jesus was born, on a sudden 
there was a great light in the cave, so that their 
cyes could not bear it. (Protevangelion, Apoc. 
ch. xiv.) 

4 “ Persens, Oidipons, Romains and Cyrns 
are doomed to bring ruin on their parenla. 
They are exposed in their infancy on the hill¬ 
side, and rescued by a shepherd. AU the eolar 
heroes begin llfe in thie way . Whether, like 
Apollo, born of the dark night (Leto), or like 
Oidipons, of the violet dawn (lokäste), they 
are alike destined to bring destraction on their 
parents, as tbe Night and the Dawn are both 
deatroy e d by the San.” (Plske : p. 196.) 

81 


* “ The expoeare of the child in infancy 
represents the long rays of the moming snn 
resting on the hill-side." (Fiske: Myths and 
Mythmakers, p. 196.) 

The Snn-hero Paris is exposed on the slopes 
of Ida, Oidipons on the slopes of Klthalron, 
and iEscnlapins on that of the mountaln of 
Myitles. TUis is the rays of the newly-born 
snn resting on the monntain-side. (Cox: 
Aryan Myths, vol. i. pp. 64 and 80.) 

In Sanscrit Ida is the Earth. and so we have 
the mythical phrase. the San at its birth is 
exposed on Ida—the hill-eide. The light of 
the sun mast rest on the hill-side long befors 
it reaches the dells beneath. (See Cox: toi, 
L p. 861, and Fiske: p. 114.) 
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In oriental mytbology, the destroying principle k generally 
represented as a serpent or dragon. 1 * * Now, the position of the sphere 
on Christmas-day, the birthday of the Sun, shows the Serpent all 
but toucliing, and certainly aiming at the woman —that is, the fig- 
ure of the constellation Virgo — who suckles the child Iessus in her 
arms. Tlius we liave it illustrated in the story of the snake who 
was eent to kill Hercules, wlien an infant in his cradle ;* also in the 
ßtory of Typhon, who 60 ught the life of the infant Saviour Horns. 
Again, it is illustrated in the story of the virgin mother Astrea, with 
her habe beset by Orion, and of Latona, the mother of Apollo, when 
pursued by the monster.* And last, that of the virgin mother 
Mary, with her habe beset by Herod. But like Hercules, Horus, 
Apollo, The8eus, Rotnulus, Cyrus and other solar heroes , Christ 
Jesus has yet a long course before him. Like them, he grows up 
both wise and strong, and the u old Serpent” is discomfited by him, 
just as the sphynx and the dragon are put to flight by othera. 

7. Ile was temptcd by the devil. The temptation by, and victory 
over the evil one, whether Mara or Satan, is the victory of the Sun 
over the clouds of Storni and darkness. 4 Growing up in obscurity, 
the day comes when he makes himself known, tries himself in his 


1 Sven «8 late as the aevenlcenth Century, 
a German writer would iiluptrute a thunder- 
storm destroying a crop oi corn, by a picture 
of a dragon devonring the produce of the field 
with his flaming tongue and iron teeth. (See 
Fiske: Myths and Mythmakera, p. 17, and 
Cox : Aryan Mythology, vol. ii.) 

* The history of the Saviour Hercules is so 
simüar to that of the Saviour Christ Jesus, 
that the leomed Dr. Parkhurst was forced to 
•ay, “ The lahors of Hercules seem to have 
beeu originally designed as emblematic me¬ 
moria 18 of what the real Son of God, the 
Saviour of the world, was to do and suffer for 
our sakes, bringing a eure for all our iäs, as 
the Orphic hymn epeaks of Hercules.” 

• Bonwick's Egyptian Belief, pp. 158, 166, 
and 168. 

4 In ancient mythology, all heroes of 
light were opposed by the ‘‘Old Serpeut,” the 
Devil, symbolized by Serpents, Dragons, 
Sphinxes and other monsters. The Serpent 
was, among the ancient Eastern nations, the 
Symbol of Evil, of Winter, of Darkness and of 
Death. It also symbolized the dark cloud , 
which, by harboring the rays of the Sun , pre- 
venting its shining, and therefore, is apparently 
attsmpting to destroy it. The Serpent is one of 
the chief my6tic personlflcatioas of the Rig - 
Veda , under the names of Ahi, Suchna , and 
othera They represenl the Cloud , the enemy 
of the Sun , keeping back the fructifyiug rays. 
Indra struggles victorionsly against him, and 
spreads life on the earth, with the shining 


warmth of the Falber of Life, the Creator, the 
Sun. 

Buddha, the Lord and Saviour, was described 
as a superhuman organ of light, to whom a 
superhuman organ of darkness, Mara. the Evil 
8erpent. was opposed. He, like Christ Jesus, 
resUted the temptations of this evil one, and is 
represented sitting on a serpent, as if its con- 
queror. (See Bansen’s Angel-Messiah, p. 39.) 

Crishna also overcame the evil one, and is 
represented “ bruisiDg the headof the serpent,” 
and standing upon it. (See vol. i. of Asiatlc 
Researches.and vol. ii. of Higgins’ Anacalypsis.) 

In Egyptian Mythology, one of the names 
of the god-Swn was Rä. He had an adversary 
who was called Apap , represented in the form 
of a serpent. (See Itenours Hibbert Lee tu res, 
p. 109.) 

Horus, the Egyptian incarnate god, the Me¬ 
diator, Redeemer and Saviour, is represented in 
Egyptian art as overcoming the Evil Serpent, 
and stauding triumphanlly upon him. (See 
Bonwick's Egyptian Belief, p. 158, and Monn* 
mental Christian ity, p. 402.) 

Osiris. Ormnzd, Mithras, Apollo, Bacchus, 
Hercules, Indra, (Edipus, Quetxalcoatle, and 
many other Sun-gods , overcame the Evil One, 
and are represented in the above described 
manncr. (See Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece, 
p. xxvii. and Aryan Mythology, vol. ii. p. 129. 
Baring-Gonld's Curious Myths, p. 256. Bul- 
flinch's Age of Fable, p. 34. Buneen's Angel* 
Messiah, p. x., and Kingsborough's Mexican 
Antiqnities, vol. vi. p. 176.) 
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first battles with bis gloomy foes, and shines without a rival. He 
is rife for his destined mission, bnt is met by the demon of storm, 
who runs to dispate with him in the dnel of the storm. In this 
struggle against darkness the beneficent hero remains the conqueror, 
the gloomy army of Mara, or Satan, broken and rent, is scattered ; 
the Apearas, daugbters of the demon, the last light vapore which 
float in the heaven, try in vain to clasp and retain the yanqnisher; 
he disengages himself from their embraces, repnlses them; they 
writlie, lose their form, and vanish. 

Free from every obstacle, and from every advereary, he sets in 
motion across space bis disk with a thousand rays, having avenged 
the attempts of his eternal foe. He appears then in all his glory, 
and in bis sovereign splendor; the god has attained the summit of 
his couree, it is the moment of triumph. 

8 . He was put to death on the cross . The Sun has now reached 
his extreme Southern limit, his career is ended, and he is at last 
overcome by bis enemies. The powere of darJcness, and of wmter y 
which had sougbt in vain to wound him, have at length won the 
victory. The bright Sun of summer is finally slain, crucified in the 
heavens , and pierced by the arrow, spear or thom of winter. 1 Be- 
fore he dies, however, he sees all bis disciples — his retinne of light, 
and the twelve houre of the day, or the twelve months of the year 
— disappear in the sanguinary m616e of the clouds of the evening. 

Throughout the tale, the Sun-god was but fulfilling his doom. 
These things must be. The suffering of a violent death was a neces* 
•ary part of the mythos; and, when his hour had come, he must 
meet his doom, as surely as the Sun, once risen, must go across the 
sky, and then sink down into bis bed beneath the eartli or sea. It 
was an iron fate from which there was no escaping. 

Crishna, the crucified Saviour of the Hindoos, is a pereonification 
of the Sun crucified in the heavens. One of the names of the Sun in 
the Yedic hymnsis Vishnu ,* and Crishna is Vishnu in human form.* 


i The cruciflxion of the Sun-gods i* simply 
the power of Darkness triumphing over the 
** Lord of Light,” and Winter overpowering 
the Summer. It wasat the Winter solstice ihat 
the ancients wept for Tammoz, the fair Adonis, 
and other Sun-gods, who were pat to death by 
the boar, slain by the thorn of winter. (See 
Cox : Aryan Mythology, vol. ii. p. 113.) 

Other verslons of the same myth teil ns of 
Kurydike stuog to death by the hidden serpent, 
of Sifrit smitten by Hagene (the Thorn), of 
Isfendiyar slain by the thorn or arrow of Ras¬ 
tern, of Achllleas vulnerable only iu the heel, 
of Brynhild enfolded within the dragon's coila. 


of Melsagros dy ing as the torch of doom is bnrnt 
out, of Baldur, the brave and pure, smitten by 
the fatal mistletoe, and of Crishna and other» 
being crucified. 

In Egyptian mythology, Set, the destroyer, 
triumphs in the Weet. He is the pereonification 
of Darkness and Winter , and the Sun-god whom 
he puts to death, is Horus the Saviour. (See 
Rcnouf’s Hibbert Lectures, pp. 119-115.) 

* “ In the Big- Veda the god Vishnu is often 
named as a maniflestation of the Solar energy, 
or rather as a form of the Sun.” (Indian Wia- 
dom, p. 322.) 

* Crishna says: "I am Vishnu, Brahma, 
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In tlie hymns of tlie Rig- Veda the Sun is spoken of as “ Stretch 
ing out his arme” in the lieavens, “ to bless the worid, and to res - 
oue it from the terror of darkness” 

Indra, the crucified Saviour worshiped in Nepal and Tibet, 1 is 
identical with Crishna, the Sun.* 

The principal Phenician deity, El, which, says Parkhurst, in hiß 
Hebrew Lexicon, “ was the very name the heathens gave to their 
god Sol, their Lord or Ruler of the Hosts of Heaven,” was called 
“The Preserver (or Saviour) of the World” for the benefit of which 
he offered a mystical sacrifice* 

Tlie crucified lao (“ Divine Love ” pereonified) is the cruci¬ 
fied Adonis, the Sun. The Lord and Saviour Adonis was called 
lao.* 

Osiris , the Egyptian Saviour, was crucified in the heavens. To 
the Egyptian the cross was the Symbol of immortality, an emblem 
of tlie Twn, and the god himself was crucified to the tree, which 
denoted his fructifying power.* 

Horns was also crucified in the heavens. He was represented, 
like Crishna and Christ Jesus, with outstretched arme in the vault 
of heaven* 

The story of the crucifixion of Prometheus was allegorical, for 
Prometheus was only a title of the Sun, expressing providence or 
foresight , wherefore his being crucified in the extremities of the 
earth, signified originally no more than the restriction of the power 
of the Sun during the winter inouths. 7 

Wiio was lxion, bound on the wheel ? He was nonp other tlian 
the god SoL , crucified in the heavens.* Wbatever be the origin of 
the name, lxion is the “Sun of noonday,” crucified in the heavens, 
whoße four-spoked wheel, in the words of Pindar, is seen whirling 
in the highest heaven.* 


Indra, «ad the eonrce as well as the destraction 
of things, the creator and the annihilator of the 
whole aggregale of existences. (Cox : Aryan 
Mythology, vol. ii. p. 181.) 

1 See Chap. XX. 

* Indra , who was represented as a crucified 
god, is also the Sun. No sooner is he born than 
he speaks to his mother. Like Apollo and all 
other Sun-goda he has golden lock», and 
like them he is posse*sed of an inscrntable 
wisdom. He is also born of a Virgin—the Dawn. 
Crishna and Indra are one. (See Cox : Aryan 
Mythology, vol. i. pp. 88 and 341; vol. ii. p. 181.) 

* Wake : Phallism, &c., p. 56. 

4 See Cox : Aryan Mythology, vol. ii. p. 118. 

4 Ibid. pp. 115 and 185. 

* See Bonwick's Egyptian Belief, p. 157. 


7 Knight: Ancient Art and Mythology, p. 88. 

A great nomber of the Solar heroes or San- 
gods are forced to endure being bonnd, which 
indicates the lled-up power of the ran in winter. 
(Qoldxhier: Hebrew Mythology, p. 406.) 

* The San, as climbing the heights of heaven, 
is an arrogant being, given to making exorbi¬ 
tant Claims, who mast be boand to the flery 
cross. “ The phrases which described the San 
as revolving daily on his foor-spoked crom, or 
as doomed to sink in the sky when his orb hsd 
reached the zenith, woaldgive rlse to the storiee 
of lxion on his fisming wheel.” (Cox: Aryan 
Mythology, vol. ii. p. 27.) 

• “ So was lxion boand on tbe flery wheel, 
and the sons of men see the flamirg spokes 
day by day as it whirls in the hig~ heaven.” 
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The whed upon which Ixion and criminals were said to have 
been extended was a cross , although the name of the thing was 
diösembled among Christians; it was a St. Andrew’s cross, of which 
two spokes confined the arms, and two the legs. (See Fig. No. 35.) 

The allegorical tales of the triumphs and misfortnnes of the 
4 $tm-gods of the ancient Greeks and Bomans, signify the altemate 
exertion of the generative and destructive attribates. 

Hercules is tom limb from limb ; and in tbis catastrophe we see 
the blood-red sunset which closes the career 
of Hercides. 1 The San-god cannot rise to 
the life of the blessed gods until he has 
been slain. The moming cannot come until 
the Eos who closed the previous day has 
faded away and died in the black abyss of 
night. 

Achilleus and Mdeagros represent alike 
the short-lived Sun , whose course is one of 
toil for othere, ending in an early death, after 
a series of wonderful victories altemating 
with periods of darkness and gloom.* 

In the tales of the Trojan war, it is re¬ 
lated of Achilleus that he expires at the 
Skaian, or westem gutes of the evening. He 
is slain by Paris, who here appears as the Pani, or dark power, who 
blots out the light of the Sun from the heaven. 1 

We have also the story of Adonis, born of a virgin, and known 
in the countries where he was worshiped as “ The Saviour of Man- 
kind,” killed by the wild boar , afterwards “rose from the dead, 
and ascended into heaven.” This Adonis, Adonai—in Hebrew 
“ My Lord ” —is simply the Sun . He is crucified in the heaven^ 
put to death by the wild boar, i.c ., Winter. “ Babylon ealled Typhon 
or Winter the boar • they said he killed Adonis or the fertile Sun” 4 
The Crucified Dove worshiped by the ancients, was ncne 
other than the crucified Sun. Adonis was ealled the Dove . At 
the ceremonies in honor of bis resurrection from the dead, the de- 
votees said, u Hail to the Dove! the Restorer of Light.” 4 Fig. 
No. 35 is the “ Crucified Dove ” as described by Pindar, the great 
lyric poet of Greece, born about 522 b. o. 



1 Cox: Tales of Ancient Greece, p. xxxil. 

* Ibld. p. xxxiii. 

* « That the story of the Trojan war is almost 
wholly mythical, has been concoded even bj 


the stoatest Champions of Homeric nnity. M 

(Rev. G. W. Cox.) 

4 8ee Möller'« Science of Beligion, p. 180. 

* See Calmet's Fragments, vol. IL pp. 81, Ä 
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“ We read in Pindar, (says the author of a leamed workentitle 1 “ Nimrod,”) 
of the venerable bird Iynx bound to the wheel, and of the pretendcxl punishment 
of Ixion. But this rotation was real ly no punishment. being, as Pindar saith, 
voluntary, and prepared by himself and for himself; or if it was, it was appointed 
in derision of hi9 false pretensions, whereby he gave himself out as the erucified 
spirit of the world f ‘ The four spokes represent St. Andrew’s cross, adapted to 
the four limbs extended, and furnish pcrhaps the oldest profane allusion to the 
crucifixion. The same cross of St. Andrew was the Taxe, which Ezekiel com* 
mands them to mark upon the forcbeads of the faithful, as appears from all 
Israelitish coins whereon that letter is engraved. The same idea was familiär to 
Lucian, who calls T the letter of crucifixion. Certainly, the veneration for the 
cross is very ancient. Iynx, the bird of Mautic inspiration, bound to the four- 
legged wheel, gives the notion of Dirine Lore erucified. The wheel denotes the 
world, of which she is the spirit, and the cross the saerifiee made for that 
world." 1 

This “ Dioine Love” of whom Nimrod speaks, was “The First- 
begotten Son ” of the Platonists. The crucifixion of “Divine 
Lovc” is often found ainong the Greeks. Iönah or Juno, ac- 
cording to the lliad , was bonnd with fettere, and snspended in 
space , betwecn heaven and earth. Ixion, Prometheus, Apollo of 
Miletiis, (anciently the greatest and most flourishing city of Ionia, 
in Asia Minor), were all erucified.* 

Semi-Ramis was botli a queen of unrivaled celebrity, and also 
a goddess, worehiped under the form of a Dove. Her name signi- 
fies the Supreme Dove. She is said to have been slain by the last 
survivor of her sons, while otliere say, she flew away as a bird—a 
Dove. In both Grecian and Hindoo histories this mystical 
queen Semiramis is said to have fought a battle on the banks 
of the Indus, with a king called Staurobates, in which she was 
defeated, and from which she flew away in the form of a Dove. 
Of tliis Nimrod says: 

“ The name Staurobates, the king by whom Semiramis was finaUy overpow- 
ered, aüudedtothe cross on which she perished," and that, “ the crucifixion was 
made into a glorious mystery by her infatuated adorers.” 1 

Here again we have the erucified Dove, the Sun, for it is well 
known that the ancients pereonified the Sun female as well as male. 

We have also the fable of the Crucified Rose, illustrated in the 
jewel of the liosicrucians. The jewel of the Rosicrucians is formed 


i Nimrod : vol. i. p. 878, in An*c., 1. p. 603. 

* At Miletas was the cracined Apollo- 
Apollo, who overcome the Serpent or evil prin- 
eiple. Thns Callimachue, celebrating this 
achievement, in his hymn to Apollo, bas these 
lemarkable words: 

“Thee thy blest mothsr bore, and pleased 

asaign'd 

The wil ling Sayioub of distressed manklnd.” 


* These words ajrply to Christ Jesus, as well 
as Sem'ramis, accoiding to the Christian Fatber 
Ignatins. In his Epistle to the Chnrch at 
Ephesus, he says: “ Now the virginity of Mary, 
and he who was born of her, was kept in secret 
from the prince of this world, as was also the 
death of onr Lord : Ihres o the mysteries the 
most spoken qf throughout the world, yei dom 
in secret by Qod." 
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of a transparent red stone, with a red cross on one side, and a red 
rose on the other—thus it is a crucified rose . “ The Rossi, 01 
Roey-crucians’ idea concerning this emblematic red cross,” says Har- 
grave Jennings, in his History of the ItosicrucianSj “ probably 
came from the fable of Adonis — who was the Sun whom we ham 
so often seen crucified —being changed into a red rose by Venus.”* 

The einblem of the Templars is a red rose on a cross. u When it 
can be done, it is surronnded with a glory, and placed on a calvary 
(Fig. No. 36). This is the Nanrutz, Natsir, or Rose of Isuren, of 
Tamnl, or Sharon, or the Water Rose, the 
Lily Padma, Pena, Lotus, crucified m the 
heavens for the salvation of inan? 

Christ Jesus was called the Rose —the 
Rose of Sharon—of Isuren. He was the 
renewed incamation of Divine Wisdom. 

He was the son of Maia or Maria. He was 
the Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Val¬ 
ley, which bloweth in the month of his 
mother Maia. Thus, when the angel Ga- 
briel givea tho ealutation to the Virgin, he 
presents her with the lotus or lily; as may 
be seen in hundreds of old pictures in 
Italy. We see therefore that Adonis, 

“ the Lord,” “ the Yirgin-born,” u the 
Crucified,” “ the Resurrected Dove,” “ the Restorer of Light,” is 
one and the same with tho “ Rose of Sharon,” the crucified Christ 
Jesus. 

Plato (429 b. o.) in his Pimams , pliilosophizing about the Son 
of God, says: 

“ The next jxnoer to the Supreme (Jod was decuasated or flgured in the ahape 
ef a cross on the uniwree” 

This brings to recollection the doctrine of certain so-called Chris¬ 
tian heretics, who maintained that Christ Jesus was crucified in the 
heavens. 

The Chrestos was the Logos, the Sun was the manifestation of 
the Logos or Wisdom to men ; or, as it was held by some, it was his 
peculiar habitation. The Sun being crucified at the time of the 
winter solstice was represented by the young man slaying the Bull 
(an ernblem of the Sun) in the Mithraic ceromonies, and the slain 
lamb at the foot of the cross in the Christian ceremonics. The 
Christ was the Logos, or Divine Wisdom, or a portion of divine 



1 The Hoeicnsciens, p. 900. 


* IbkL 
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wißdom incamate; in this senge he is really the Sun or the solat 
power incarnate, and to him everything applicable to the San will 
•pply. 

Fig. No. 37, taten from Mr. Lundy’s “ Monumental Christi- 
anity,” is evidently a representation of the Christian Saviour crudr 
fied in the heavens . Mr. Lundy calls it “ Crucifixion in Space,” and 
believes that it was intended for the üindoo Saviour Crishna, who 
is also represented crncified in space (See Fig. No. 8 y Ch. XX.). This 

(Fig. 37) is exactly in the fonn 
of a Romish crucifix, but noi 
fixed to a piece of wood y though 
the legs and feet are put ta¬ 
ge ther in the asual way. There 
is a glory over it, ooming from 
above, not shining from the fig- 
nre f as is generally seen in a 
Roman crucifix. It has a pointed 
Parthian Coronet instead of a 
crown of tliorns. All the ava- 
tars, or incarnations of Yishnu, 
are painted with Ethiopian or 
Parthian coronets. For these 
reasons the Christian anthor will 
not own that it is a representa¬ 
tion of the “True Son of Justice,” for he was not crucitied 
in space; but whether it was intended to represent Crishna, 
Wittoba, or Jesus, 1 it teils a Beeret: it shows that some one was 
represented crncified in the hea/vens , and undoubtedly has somethiug 
to do with “ The next power to the Supreme God,” who, according 
to Plato, u was decussated or figured in the shape of a cross on the 
universe .” 

Who was the crncified god whom the ancient Romans wor- 
shiped, and whom they, according to Justin Martyr, represented as 
a man on a cross t Can wo doubt, after what we have seen, that 
he was this same crncified Sol , whose birthday they annually cele- 
brated on the 25th of December ? 

In the poetical tales of the ancient Scandina/oians y the same 
legend is found. Frey, the Deit/y of the Sun , was fabled to have 
been killed, at the time of the winter solstice, by the same boar who 
put the god Adonis to death, therefore a boar was annually offered 



i The 8un-gods Apollo, Indra, Wittoba or Aryan Mytho., vol. ii. p. 88, and Moor'e Hindu 
Criahna, and Christ Jesus, are represented as Pantheon.) 
haying their feet pierced with nails (See Cox: ' 
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to him at the great feast of Yule. 1 * * “ Baldur the Good,” son of the 
supreme god Odin, and the virgin-goddess Frigga, was also put to 
death by the aharp thom of winter. 

The ancient Mexican crucified Saviour, Quetzalcoatle, another 
personification of the Sun, was ßometimes represented as crucified 
in Bpace, in the heavens } in a circle of nineteen figures, the number 
of the metonic cycle. A serpent (the emblem of evil, darkness, and 
winter) is depriving him of the organs of generation.’ 

We have seen in Chapter XXXIII. that Christ Jesus, and many 
of the heathen saviours, healers, and preserving gods, were represent¬ 
ed in the form of a Serpent. This is owing to the fact that, in one of 
its attributes y the Serpent was an emblem of the Sun . It raay, at 
first, appear stränge that the Serpent should be an emblem of evil, 
and yet also an emblem of the beneficent divinity; but, as Prof. 
Renouf remarks, in his Hibbert Lectures , “ The moment we under- 
stand the nature of a mytli, all impossibilities, contradictions, and 
immoralitie8 disappear.” The serpent is an emblem of evil when 
represented with his deadly sting; he is the emblem of eternity 
when represented casting off his skinf and an emblem of the Sun 
when represented with his taü in his mouth, thus forming a circle. 4 * * * * 9 
Thus tkere came to be, not only good, but also bad, serpents, both 
of which are referred to in the narrative of the Hebrew exodus, 
bnt still more clearly in the struggle between the good and the bad 
serpents of Persian mythology, which symbolized Ormuzd, or 
Mitlira, and the evil spirit Ahriman/ 

As the Dove and the Rose, emblems of the Sun, were represented 
on the cross, so was the Serpent. 4 The famous “ Brazen Serpent,” 
said to have been “ set up ” by Moses in the wilderness, is called in 
the Targum (the general term for the Aramaic versions of the Old 


1 Knight: Anct. Art and Mytho., pp. 87, 88. 

* Anacalypsia, vol. ii. p. 32. 

* “ This nolion is qnite coneistent with the 

idea* entcrtninod by the Phenicians as to the 

Serpent, which they supposed to have the 

quality of pntting off its old age, and as- 

amning a second youth.” Sanchoniathon: 

Qnoted by Wake : Phallism, &c., p. 43.) 

9 Une serpent qui tient sa queue dans ea 
guenle et dans le circle qu'il decrit, ces trois 

lettres Greqacs THE, qni sont le norabre 365. 
Le Serpent, qui cst d'ordinaire un emblöme de 
l’eternetd est ici celni de SoleU et des ses revolu- 
tions. (Beaosobre : Hist, de Manich. tom. ii. 
p. 55. Quoted by Larduer, vol. viii. p. 379.) 

“This idea ezisted even in America. The 
great Century of the Aztecs was encircled by 
a eerpent gnuping Ut own toi/, and the great 


calendar »tone is entwined by serpents bearing 
human heads in their distended jaws.” 

“ The annual passage of the Smn, through 
the signs of the eodiac, being in an oblique 
path, resembles, or at least the ancienta 
thought so, the tortuous movements of the 
Serpent, and the facility possessed by this rep- 
tile of casting olf his skin and producing out 
of itself a new covering every year, bore some 
analogy to the terminal ion of the old year and 
the commencemcnt of the new one. Accord- 
ingly, all the ancient spheres—the Persian, 
Indian, Egyptian, Barbaric, and Mexican— 
were surroundect by the flgnre of a serpent 
hotding Us (alt in its mouth.” (Squire : Ser« 
pent Symbol, p. 949.) 

• Wake: Phallism, p. 42. 

9 See Cox : Aryan Mytho., voL ii. p. 198. 
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Testament) the Savioür. It was probablj a Serpentine crucifix, as 
it is called a cross by Justin Martyr. The crncified serpent (Fig. 
No. 38) denoted the quiescent PhaUos , or the Sun after it had lost 
its power. It is the San in winter, crncified on the tree, which de¬ 
noted its fructifying power. 1 As Mr. Wake remarks, “ There can 
be no doubt that both the Pillar (Phallus) and the Serpent were 
associated with many of the Swv-gods of antiquity.”* 

This is seen in Fig. No. 39, taken from an ancient modal, which 
represents the serpent with rays of glory surronnding his head. 

The Ophites, who venerated the serpent as an emblem of Christ 



Jesus, are said to have maintained that the serpent of Qenesis— 
who brought vnsdom into the world — was Christ Jesus. The 
brazen serpent was called the Word by the Ohaidee paraphrast The 
Word, or Logos, was Dvoine Wisdom^ which was crncified; thus we 
have the cross, or Linga, or Phallus, with the serpent upon it Be- 
sides considering the serpent as the emblem of Christ Jesus, or of 
the Logos, the Ophites are said to have revered it as the cause of 
all the arts of civilizcd life. In Chapter XII. we saw that several 
illustrious females were believed to have been selected and impreg- 
nated by the Holy Ghost. In some cases, a serpent was supposed 
to be the form which it assumed. This was the incarnation of the 


1 Being the moat intimately connected with death of Winter. In the tauen Serpent ot the 
the reproduction of life on earth, the Linga Pentateuch, the two emblema of the Crom and 
became the symbol ander which the Sun, in- Serpent , the qaieecent and energizing Phaäoe, 
voked with a thonsand names, has been wor- are nnited. (Cox: Aryan Xytho., to . IL pp. 
ehiped throughout the world as the reatorer of 11S-118.) 

the powere of natnre after the long aleep or * Wake : Phallism, dec., p. 00. 
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The serpent was held in great veneration by the ancients, who, 
as we have seen, considered it as the symbol of the beneficent Deity, 
and an emblem of eternity. Aß such it bas been variously ex- 
presßed on ancient sculptures and medals in various parts of the 
globe. 

Although generally, it did not always, syrnbolize the god Sun , 
or the power of whicli the Sun is an emblem ; but, invested with 
various meanings, it entered widely into the primitive mythologies. 
As Mr. Squire observes: 

“ It typified wisdom, power, duration, the good and etil principles, life, re- 
production — in short, in Egypt, Syria, Greece, India, China, Scandinavia, 
America, everywhere on the globe, it hasbeen a prominent emblem/’ 1 

The serpent was the symbol of Yishnu, the preserving god, the 
Saviour, the Sun.' It was an emblem of the /Stm-god Buddha, the 
Angel-Al essiah.* The Egyptian <SWi-god Osiris, tlie Saviour, is asso- 
ciated with the snake. 4 The Persian Alithra, the Alediator, Re- 
deemer, and Saviour, was symbolized by the serpent.* The Phe- 
nicians represented their beneficent Sun- god, Agathodemon, by a 
serpent.* The serpent was, among the Greeks and Romans, the 
emblem of a beneficent genius. Antipator of Sidon, cails the god 
Ammon, the “ Renowned Serpent.” 7 The Grecian Hercules—the 
Sun-god—was symbolized as a serpent; and so was ASsculapius and 
Apollo. The Hebrews, who, as we have seen in Chapter XI., wor- 
shiped the god Sol, represented him in the form of a serpent. 
Thiß is the seraph — spoken of above — as set up by Aloses (Num. 
xxi. 3) and worshiped by the children of Israel. Sb ra ph is the 
singulär of Seraphim, meaning Semilice — splendor , fire , light — 
emblematic of the fiery disk of the Sun, and which, under the name 
of Nehush-tan , “ Serpent-dragon,” was broken up by the reforming 
üezekiah. 

The principal god of the Aztecs was Tbraatf-atlcoatl, which means 
the Serpent Sun. 9 

The Alexican virgin-born Lord and Saviour, Quetzalcoatle, was 
represented in the form of a serpent. In fact, bis name signifies 
“ Feathered Serpent.” Quetzalcoatle was a personification of the 
Sun. 9 

Under the aspect of the active principle , we may rationally 


1 Squire: Serpent Symbol, p. 156. 

* Wake : Phalliam in Anct. Religs., p. 78. 

9 Ibid. p. 78. Squire: Serpent Symbol, p. 

196. 

* Faber: Orig. Pagan Idol., in Sqaire, p. 


9 Ibid. 

9 Kenrtck's Egypt, vol. i. p. 875 
9 Ibid. 

9 Sqaire : p. 161. 

9 Ibid. p. 185. 
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connect the Serpcnt and the Sun, as corresponding Symbols of tlie 
reproduktive or Creative power. Figure No. 40 is a symbol ieal sigu, 
representing the disk of the Sun encircled by the serpent Uraeui, 
meaning the “ Kino Sun,” or “ Royal Sün,” as it often surmounts 
the persons of Egyptian monarchs, confirmed by the emblem ofuFS, 
depending from the serpeut’s neck. 1 

The mysteries of Osiris, Isis, and Horus, in Egypt • Atys and 
Cybele, in Phrygia; Ceres and Proserpine, at Eleu sie; of Venus 
and Adonis, in Pheniciu; of Bona Dea and Priapus, in Rome, are 
all susceptible of one explanation. They all set forth and illustrated, 

by solemn and impressive ritea, and mystical 
Symbols, the grand phenonienon of nalure\ 
especially as connected with the creation of 
thiug8 and the perpetuation of life. In all, it 
is worthy of remark, the sebpent was more or 
less conspieuously introduced, and always as 
symbolical of the invigorating or active energy 
of nature, the Sün. 

We have seen (in Chapter XX.) that in 
early Christian art Christ Jesus also was represented as a crucified 
Lamb. This crucified lainb is “ the Lamb of God taking away the 
sins of the world, and slain from the foundation of the world.”* In 
other words, the crucified lamb typifies the crucified Sun, for the 
lamb was another symbol of the Sun, as we shall presently see. 

We find, then, that the stories of the erucifixions of the differ¬ 
ent 80 -called Savioües of mankind all melt into one, and that they 
are aUegorical s for “ Saviour ” was only a title of the Sun, 9 and his 
being put to death on the cross, signifies no more than the restric- 
tion of the power of the Sun in the winter quarter. With Justin 
Martyr, then, we can say: 

“ Tbere exists not a people, whether Greek or b&rbarian, or any other race 
of men, by wbatsoever appellalion or manners they may be distinguished. bow- 
ever ignorant of arts or agricnlture, wbetber tbey dwell under the tents, or wan- 


m, 

Fl G N9 &0 


1 Squire : p. 1G9. 

a Londy : Monumental Christianity, p. 185. 

• Sayioctr waa a common title of the Sun- 
goda of antiquity.” (Wake : Phailism in Anct. 
Religs., p. 55.) 

The anc.cnt Greek writers epeak of the 
8uu, as the ** Generator and Nonrisher of all 
Things the 44 Rnler of the World;” the 
44 First of the Gode,” and the 44 Snpreme Lord 
of all Beings.” (Knight: Ancient Art and 
Mytho., p. 37.) 

Paaeanias (500 b. o.) speaks of 44 1 he San 


having the sumame of Sayiour.” (Ibid. p. 
96, note.) 

“There is a very remarkable fignre copied 
in Payne Knight's Work, in which we see oa 
a man's shoulders a oock's head, whilst on the 
pediment are placed the words : 44 Thb Sayioub 
of thb World.” (Inman : Anct. Faiths, vol. 
i. p. 537.) This refere to the Sun. The cock 
being the nataral herald of the day, he was 
the refore sacred, among the ancienta, to the 
San.” (See Knight: Anct. Art and Mytho., 
p. 70, and Lardner: vol. viii. p. 877.) 
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der about in erowded wagons, among wbom prayers are not offered up in the 
name of A Cbücifikd Saviouk 1 to the Father and creator of all things.”* 

9. “And many women were there beholding afar off”' The 
tender motlier who had watched over him at his birth, and the fair 
inaidens whom he has loved, will never forsake him. They yet 
remain witli him, and while tlieir tears drop on his feet, which they 
kise, tlieir voices clieer him in his last hour. In these we have the 
Dawn , who bore him, and the fair and beautiful lights which flush 
the Eastem sky as the Sun sinks or dies in the West. 4 Tlieir tears 
are the tears of dew, such as Eos weeps at the death of her child. 

All the Stm-gods forsake their homes and virgin mothers, and 
wander through different countries doing marvellous things. Fi- 
nally, at the end of their career, the mother, froin whom they 
were parted long ago, is by their side to cheer them in their last 
houre.* 

The ever-faithful women were to be found at the last scene in 
the life of Buddha . Kasyapa having found the departed master’s 
feet soiled and wet, asked Nanda the cause of it. “ He was told 
that a weeping woman had embraced Gautama’s feet shortly before 
his death, and that her tears had fallen on his feet and left the marks 
on them.”* 

In his last liours, (Edipous (the Sun) has been chcered by the 
presence of Antigone. 7 

At the death of Hercules , Iole {the fair-haired Dawn) Stands 
by his side, cheering him to the last. With her gentle hands she 
sought to soothe his pain, and with pitying words to cheer him in 
his woe. Then once more the face of Hercules flushed with a deep 
joy, and he said : 

“ Ah, Iole, brightest of maidens, thy voice shall cheer me as I siuk down in 
the sleep of death. I saw and loved thee in the bright moming time, and now 
again thou hast come, in the evening, fair as the soft clouds which gather around 
the dying tiun.” 

The blaclc miste were spreading over the sky, but still Hercules 
sought to gaze on the fair face of Iole, and to comfort her in her 
• sorrow. 

44 Waep not, Iole,” he said, 44 my toil is done, and now is the time for rest 
I shall see thee again in the bright land which is never trodden by the feet of 
night.” 


* The name Jesu* is the eame as Joehva, 
and signifles Saviour. 

* Justin Marly r: Dialog. Cum Typ ho. 
Quoted in Gibbon's Rome, vol. i. p. 58Ä. 

* Matt. xxvii. 65. 

4 The ever-faithful woman who is always 
nearat the death of the Sun-god U “ the fair 


and tender light which sheds ita «oft hne over 
the Rastern beaven aa the Sun sinke in death 
beneath the Western waters." (Cox: Aryan 
Mythe, vol. i. p. *iW.) 

k See IbicL vol. i. p. 80. 

* Bq neen : The Angel-Meeeiih, p. 40. 

* Cox: Aryan Mythology, vol. C p. Stt. 
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The same story ia related in the legend of Apollo . The Dawn, 
from whom he parted in the early part of his career, comes to his 
aide at eventide , and again meets him when hie journey on earth 
has well nigh corae to an end. 1 

When the Lord Prometheus was crucified on Mt. Caucasus, his 
especially professed friend, Oceanus, the fisherman, as his name, Pe- 
trffius, indicates,* being nnable to prevail on him to make his peaee 
with Jupiter, by throwing the cause of human redemption out of 
his Lands/ “ forsook him and fled.” None remained to be witnesses 
of his dying agonies, but the chorus of ever-amiable and ever-faith- 
ful women, which also bewailed and lamented him, but were nnable 
to subdue his inflexible philanthropy. 4 

10 . “ There was darkness all over the landP % In the same 
manner ends the tale of the long toil and sorrows of other Sun- 
gods. The last scene exhibits a manifest retum to the spirit of the 
solar myth. He must not die the common death of all men, for no 
disease or corruption can touch the body of the brilliant San. After 
& long struggle against the dark donds who are arrayed against him, 
he is finally overcome, and dies. Blacker and bischer grow the 
evening shades, and finally “ there is darkness on the face of the 
earth,’ 9 and the din of its thunder clashes through the air.* 

It is the pictnre of a sunset in wild confusion, of a snnsct more 
awful, yet not more sad, than that which is seen in the last houre 
of many other /SWi-gods. T It is the pictnre of the loneliness of the 
Sun, who sinke slowly down, with the ghastly hues of death upon 
his face, while none is nigh to cheer him save the ever-faithful 
women. 

11 . “He descended into hell”* This is the Sun's descent into 
the lower regions . It entere the sign Capricornus, or the Goat, and 


> See Tales of Ancient Greece, p. xxxi. 

* Pitilbus was an interchangeable synonym 
of the name Oceanus. 

* “ Then Peter took him, and began to re- 
hake him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord, 
this shall not be unto thee. 11 (.Matt. xvi. 22.) 

* See Potter’e JSschylus. 

* Matt xxvli. 45. 

* As the Sun dies, or sinke in the West, 
blacker and blacker grows the evening shades, 
tili there is darkness on the face of the earth. 
Then from the high he&vens comes down the 
thick clouds, and the din of its thunder crashes 
through the air. (Description of the death of 
Hercules, Tales of Ancient Greece, pp. 61, 62.) 

7 It U the battle of the clouds over the 
dead or dying Sun, which is to be seen in the 
legendary history of many 8un-gods. (Cox: 


Axyan Mythology, vol. it p. Öl.) 

• This was one of the latest addltkma of 
the Sun-myth to the history of Christ Jeans. 
This has been proved not only to have been 
an invention after the Apostles’ time, bot even 
after the time of Busebius (a.d. 825). The 
doctrine of the descent into hell was not in 
the ancient creeds or mies of faith. It is not 
to be found in the mies of faith delivered by 
Irenens (a.d. 190), by Origen (a.d. 280), or by 
Tertolllan (a.d. 200-210). It is not expressed 
ln those creeds which were made by the 
Councils as larger explications of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed ; not in the Nlcene, or Oonstanti- 
nopoiitan; not in those of Ephesus, or Chaloe» 
don; not in those confessions made atSarfie^ 
Antioch, Seiende, Sirmium, Ao. 
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the astronomical winter begins. The days have reached their short- 
eöt 8pan, and the Stm has reached his extreme Southern limit. The 
winter solstice reigns, and the Sun seems to stand still in his 
Southern course. For three days and three nights he remains in 
hell — the lower regions. 1 * * ln this respect Christ Jesus is likc other 
Sun-godö.* 

In the ancient sagas of Iceland, the hero who is the Sun person- 
ified, descends into a tomb, where he fights a vampire. After a 
desperate struggle, the liero overcomes, and rises to the surface of 
the earth. “This, too, represents the Sun in the northem realms, 
descending into the tomb of winter, and there overeoming the power 
of darkness.”" 

12 . He rose again from the dead , and ascended into heaven. 
Resurrections from the dead, and ascensions into heaven, are gen- 
ei*ally acknowledged to be solar features, as the history of many 
solar lieroes agree in this particular. 

At the winter solstice the ancients wept and moumed for Tamr 
muZj the fair Adonis, and other Sun-gods, done to death by the 
boar, or crucified — slain by the thorn of winter— and on the third 
day they rejoiced at the resurrection of their “ Lord of Light.” 4 * * * * 9 * 

With her usual policy, the Church endeavored to give a Christian 
significance to the rites which they borrowed from heathenism, and 
in this case, the mouming for Tammuz, the fair Adonis, became the 
mourning for Christ Jesus, and joy at the rising of the natural Sun 
became joy at the rising of the “ Sun of Righteousness ”— at the 
resurrection of Christ Jesus from the grave. 

This festival of the Resurrection was generally held by the an¬ 
cients on the 25th of March, when the awakening of Spring may be 
said to be the result of the retura of the Sun from the lower or far- 
off regions to which he had departed. At the equinox — say, the 


1 At the end of hie career, the San entere 
the knoest regions, the bowels of the earth, 

therefore nearlj all Sun-gods are made to 

“ descend into hell, 11 and remain there for 

three days and three nights, for the reason 

that from the 99d to the 25th of December, the 

Ban apparently remains in the same place. 

Thas Jonah, a person iflcation of the San (see 
Chap. IX.), who remains three days and three 
nights in the bowels of the earth—typifled by 
a fleh—is made to say: “ Out of the belly of 
hell cried I, and thoa heardst my voice. 11 

• See Chapter XXII. 

9 Baring-Oould : Carioas Myths, p. 960. 

44 The mighty Lord appeared in the form of 

a man, and enlightened thosc places which had 
•rer before been in darkness; and broke asan- 


der the fettere which before coald not be broken; 
and with his invincible power visited thoee who 
sat in the deep darkness by iniquity, and the 
shadow of death by sin. Then the King of 
Glory trampled upon Death, seüeed the Prince 
of Hell, and deprived him of all his power. 11 
(Description of Christ V Descent into HelL 
Nicodemus: Apoc.) 

* 44 The women weeping for Tammax was 
no more than expressive of tho Sun's lose of 
power in the winter qaarter. 11 (King> Gnos> 
tics, p. 109. See also, Cox: Aryan Mytho., 
vol. li. p. 113.) 

After remalning for three days and three 
nights in the lowest regions. the San begins to 
ascend, thus he 44 rises from the dead, 11 as li 
were, and 44 ascends Into heaven. 11 
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vernal—at Easter, the Sud has been below the equator, and sud« 
denly rises above it. It haß been, as it were, dead to us, but now 
it exhibits a resurrection. 1 The Saviour rißes triumphant over the 
powere of darknesß, to life and immortality, on the 25th of March, 
when the Sun rißea in Arieß. 

Throughout all the ancient world, the resurrection of the god 
Sol , under different names, waa celebrated on March 25th, with 
great rejoicings.* 

In the wordß of the Rev. Geo. W. Cox: 

11 The wailing of the Hebrew women atthe death of Tammuz, the crucifixion 
and resurrection of Osiris, the adoration of the Babylonian Mylitta, the 8acti 
ministers of Hindu temples, the cross and crescent of Isis, the rites of the Jew- 
ish altar of B&al-Peor, wholly preclude all doubt of the real nature of the great 
festivals and mysteriös of Phenicians, Jews, Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hin¬ 
dus. ”* 

All this waa Sun and Nature worehip, symbolized by the Linga 
and Yoni. Aß Mr. Bonwick saya: 

41 The Philosophie theist who reflects upon the story, known from the walls 
of China, across Asia and Europe, to the plateau of Mexico, cannot reaist the 
Impression that no materiaUstic theory of it can be satisfactory.” 4 

AUegory alone explains it. 

44 The Church, at an early date, selected the heathen feetivals of Sun worship 
for its own, ordering the birth at Christmas, a flxed time, and the resurrection at 
Raster, a varying time, ae in all Pagan religions ; since, though the Sun ro6e di¬ 
rectly after the vernal equinox, the festival, to be correct in a heathen point of 
view, had to be associated with the new moon.” 4 

The Christian, then, may well say: 

4 4 When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of winter, thou didst open the 
kingdom of heaven (i. e., bring on the reign of summer), to all believers.” 

13. Christ Jesusis Creator of all things. We have eeen (in 
Chapter XXYI.) that it was not God the Father, who waa supposed 
by the ancients to have been the Creator of the world, bnt God the 
Son, the Redeemer and Saviour of Mankind. Now, this Redeemer 
and Saviour was, as we have seen, the Sun, and Prof. Max Müller 
teils us that in the Vedic mythology, the Sun is not the bright De- 
va only, “ who performs his daily task in the sky, but he is supposed 
to perform much greater work. He is looked upon, in fact, as the 
Müler , as the MstabUsher , as the Creator of the world” 9 

Having been invoked as the “ Life-bringer,” the Sun is also 


4 Egjpti&n Belief, p. 188. 
•Ibid. 

• Origin of Religions, p. 884. 


1 Bonwick : Egyptian Belief, p. 174. 

* Anacalypsia, vol. ii. p. 100. 

• Aryan Mythology, vol. U. p. 185. 
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called — in the Rig-Veda— a the Breath or Life of all that move 
and restand lastly he becomes “ The Maker of all thingsf by 
whom all the worlds have been bronght together. 1 

There is a prayer in the Vedas , called Gayalree, , which consiste 
of three measnred lines, and is considered the hobest and most 
efficacious of all their religious forms. Sir William Jones translates 
it thus: 

“ Let us adore the supremacy of that spiritual Sun, the godhead, who illumi- 
nates all. who re-creates all, from whom all proceed, to whom all must retum; 
whom we invoke to direct our undertakings aright in our progress toward hla 
holy seat.** 

Witli Seneca (a Roman philosopher, born at Cordova, Spain, 61 
b. o.) then, we can say: 

“ You m:iy call the Creator of all things by different names (Bacchus, Hercu¬ 
les, Mercury, etc.), but they are only different names of the same divine being, 
the ßun. ” 

14. Me is tobe Judge of the quick amd the dead . Who is better 
able than the Sun to be the judge of man’s deeds, seeing, as he does, 
from his throne in lieaven, all that is doneon earth? The Vedas 
speak of Surya—the pervading, irresistible luminary—as seeing 
all things and hearing all things, notvng the good amd evü deeds of 
men* 

According to Hindoo mythology, says Prof. Max Müller: 

14 The Sun sees everything, both what is good and what is evil; and how 
natural therefore that (in the Indian Veda) both the evil-doer should be told that 
the sun sees what no human eye may have seen, and that the innocent, when 
all other help fails him, should appeal to the sun to attest his guiltlessness. ” 

44 Frequent allusion is made (in the Rig-Veda), to the sun’s power of seeing 
everything. The stars flee before the all-seeing sun, like thieves. He sees the 
right and the wrong among men. He who looks upon the world knows also 
the thoughts in all men. As the sun sees everything and knows everything, he 
is asked to forget aud forgive what he alone has seen and knows. ” 8 

On the most ancient Egyptian monuments, Osiris, the Sun per- 
sonitied, is represented as Judge of the dead. The Egyptian “ Book 
of the Dead,” the oldest Bible in the world, speaks of Osiris as 
“ seeing all things, and hearing all things, noting the good and evil 
deeds of men.” 

15. He will come again sitting on a white horse . 

The “second coraiug” of Vishnu (Crishna), Christ Jesus, and 
other Sun-gods, are also astronomical allegories . The white horse , 


1 Orlgin of Religion«, p. 888. * Aryan Mythology, toI. L p. 881 

* Origin of Religion, pp. 864-868. 
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which figures so conspicuously in the legend, was the universal sym 
bol of the Sun among Oriental nations. 

Throughout the whole legend, Christ Jesus is the toiling Sun, 
laboring for the benefit of others, not his own, and doing hard Serv¬ 
ice for a mean and cruel generation. Watch his sun-like career 
of brilliant conquest, checked with intervals of storm,and declining 
to a deatb clouded with sorrow and derision. He is in constant 
Company with his twelve apostles, the Uoelve signs of the zodiae. 1 
Daring the course of his life’s joamey he is called “The Qod of 
Earthly Blessing,” 44 The Saviour through whom a new life springs,” 
44 The Preserver,” 44 The Redeemer,” &c. Almost at his birth the 
Serpent of darkness attempts to destroy him. Temptations to sloth 
and luxury are offered him in vain. He has his work to do, and 
nothing can stay him from doing it, as nothing can arrest the Sun 
in his joumey through the heavens. Like all other solar heroes, he 
has his faithful women who love him, and the Marys and Martha 
here play the part. Of his toils it is scarcely necessary to speak in 
detail. Tliey are but a thousand variations on the story of the great 
eonflict which all the Sun-gods wage against the demon of darkness. 
He astonisbes his tutor when sent to school. This we might expect 
to be the case, when an incomparable and incommunicable wisdom 
is the heritage of the Sun. He also represents the wisdom and be- 
neficence of the bright Being who bringe life and light to men. As 
the Sun wakens the earth to life when the winter is done, so Crish- 
na, Buddha, Horus, ASsculapius, and Christ Jesus were raisers of 
the dead. When the leaves feil and withered on the approach of 
winter, the 44 daughter of the earth ” would be spoken of as dying 
or dead, and, as no other power than that of the Sun can recall Veg¬ 
etation to life, this child of the earth would be represented as 
buried in a sleep from which the touch of the Sun alone could 
rouse her. 

Christ Jesus, then, is the Sun, in his short career and early 
death. He is the child of the Dawn, whose soft, violet hues tint 


» The nnmber twelve appears ln many of 
the Sun-myths. It refera to the twelve hoore 
of the day or night, or the twelve moons of the 
Inner year. (Cox: Aryan Mythology, vol. i. 
p. 165. Bonwick: Egyptian Belief, p. 175.) 

Osiris, the Egyptian Saviour, had twelve 
apostles. (Bonwick, p. 175.) 

In all religions of antiqnity the nnmber 
twelve , which applies to the twelve signs of the 
sodiac, are reprodnced in all kinds and aorts 
of forms. For instance : such are the twelve 
great gods ; the twelve apostles of Osiris; the 
twelve apostles of Jesns ; the twelve sons of 


Jacob, or the twelve tribes; the fwefwaltara 
of James; the twelve labors of Hercules; the 
twelve shields of Mars; the twelve brothers 
Arvaux; the twelve gods Consents; the twelve 
governors in the Manichean System; the 
adeetyae of the East Indiee; the twelve aases 
of the Scandinavians; the city of the twe lve 
gates ln the Apocalypee ; the twelve wards of 
the city ; the twelve sacred cnshions, on which 
the Creator Bits in the cosmogony of the Jap¬ 
anese ; the twelve precions stones of the rational, 
or the omament wora by the high priest of the 
Jews, Ac., Ac. (See Dnpnis, pp. 89,40.) 
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the clouds of early morn; his father being the Sky, the “ Heavenly 
Father,” wlio haß looked down with love upon the Dawn, and over- 
•hadowed her. When his career on earth iß ended, and lie expires, 
the loving mother, who parted from him in the morning of his life, 
is at his side, looking on the death of the Son whom she cannot 
save from the doom which is on him, while her tears fall on his 
body like rain at sundown. From her he is parted at the begin- 
ning of his course; to her he is nnited at its close. Bat Christ 
Jesus, like Crishna, Buddha, Osiris, Horus, Mithras, Apollo, Atys 
and others, rises again, and thus the mytli takes ns a Step beyond 
the legend of Serpedon and others, which stop at the end of the 
ssastward journey, when the night is done. 

According to the Christian calendar, the birthday of John the 
Baptist is on the day of the summer solstice, when the sun begins 
to decrease. How true to nature then are the words attributed to 
him in the fourth Gospel, when he says that he must decrease , and 
Jesus vncrease. 

Among the ancient Teutonic nations, fires were lighted, on the 
tops of hills, on the 24th of June, in honor of the wending Sun. 
This custom is still kept up in Southern Germ&ny and the Scotch 
highlands, and it is the day selected by the Roman Catholic church 
to celebrate the nativity of John the Baptist. 1 

Mosheim, the ecclesiastical historian, speaking of the uncertainty 
of the time when Christ Jesus was born, says: “ The uncertainty 
of this point is of no great consequence. We know that the Sun 
qf Righteousness has shone upon the world; and although we can¬ 
not fix the precise period in which he arose, this will not preclude 
us from enjoying the direction and influence of his vital and salu- 
tary beams.” 

These sacred legends abound with such expressions as can have 
no possible or conceivable application to any other than to the 
“ God of day.” He is “a light to lighten the Gentiles, and to be 
the glory (or brightness) of his people.”* He is come “ a light into 
the world, that whosoever believeth in him should not abide in 
darknesß.”* He is “ the light of the world.” 4 He u is light, and in 
him no darkness is.” Ä 

“ Lighten our darkness, we beseech thee, Adonai, and by thy great mercy 
defend us from all perils and dangera of this night.”— Collect, in Evening Service. 

“ God of God, light of light, very God of very God .”—Nicene Oreed. 


* See Mahet'e Northern Antiquitiea, p. 606. 

* Lake, U. &L 

* John, xü. 46. 


«John, Ix. ▼. 
• L John, i. 5. 
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“ Merciful Adonai, we beseech tbee to cast thy brigbt beams of light upon thy 
Church.”— Collect of 8t. John. 

“To thee all angelscry aloud, the heavens, and all the powers therein.” 

“ Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of thy glory ” (or brightness). 

“ The glorious Company of the (twelve monüu , or)apostles pr&ise thee.” 

“ Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ I” 

“ When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man, thou passest through the con- 
stellation, or zodiacal sign—the Virgin.” 

“ When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of winter, thou dldst open the 
kingdom of heaven (». e. , bring on the reign of the summer montlis) to all be¬ 
lle vere.” 

“ All are agreed,' 5 says Cicero, “ that Apollo is none other than 
the Sun, because the attributes which are commonly ascribed to 
Apollo do so wonderfully agree thereto.” 

Just so surely as Apollo is the Sun, so is the Lord Christ Jesus 
the Sun. That which is so conclusive respecting the Pagan deities, 
applies also to the God of the Christians; but, like the Psalmist of 
old, tbey cry, “ Touch not irr Christ, and do my prophets no 
harm.” 

Many Christian writers have seen that the history of their Lord 
and Saviour is simply the history of the Sun, but they either say 
nothing, or, like Dr. Parkhurst and the Rev. J. P. Lundy, claim 
that the Sun is a type of the true Sun of Righteousness. Mr. 
Lundy, in liis “ Monumental Cliristianity,” says: 

“ Is there no bright Sun of Righteousness — no pertonal and loving Son of 
God, ofwhom the material Sun hatbeen the type or symJbol , in all ages and among 
aü nationsf What power is it that comes from the Sun to give light and heat 
to all created things ? If the symbolical Sun leads such a great earthly and 
heavcnly flock, what must be said to the true and only begotten 8on of God ? If 
Apollo was adopted by early Christian art as a type of the Good Shcplierd of the 
New Testament, then this Interpretation ofthe Sun-god among all nations mutt be 
the tolution of the universal mythos , or what other solution can it havef To what 
other historical personage but Christ can it apply ? ff this mythos hat no spiritual 
meaning, then all religion beeomes mere idolatry, or the worship of material things." 1 

Mr. Lundy, who seems to adhere to this once-upon-a-time favor- 
ite theory, illustrates it as follows: 

“ The young Isaac is bis (Christ’s) Hebrew type, bending under the wood.as 
Christ fainted under the cross ; Daniel is his type, stripped of all earthly fame 
and greatness, and cast naked into the deepest danger, shame and humiliation.” 
“ Noah is his type, in saving men from utter destruction, and bringing them 
across the sea of death to a new world and a new life.” “ Orpheus is a lype of 
Christ. Agni and Crishna of India ; Mithra of Persia ; Horus and Apollo of 
Egypt, are all types of Christ.” “ Samson carrying off the gates of Gaza and de- 
feating the Philistines by his own death, was considered as a type of Christ 


1 Monumental Christian!ty, p. 117. 
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bnrsting open and carrying away the gates of Hades, and conquering Hia and 
our enemies by bis death and resurrection.” 1 

According to this theory, tlie whole Pagan religion was typical 
of Christ and Christianity. Why tben were not the Pagatis the 
Lord's chosen people instead of the children of Israel ? 

The early Christians were charged with beiug a seet of San 
worshipers.* The ancient Egyptians worshiped the god Serapis , 
and Serapis was the Sun. Fig. No. 11, page 194, shows the man* 
ner in wliich Serapis was personified. It inight easily pass for a 
representation of the Sun-god of the Christians. Mr. King says, in 
hi8 u Gnostie8, and their Remains 

“ Tbere can be no doubt tbat the head of Serapis, marked as the face is by a 
grave and pensive majesty, supplted the first idea for the conventional portraits cf 
the Saviour 

The Imperial Russian Collection boasts of a head of Christ 
Jesus wliich is said to be very ancient. It is a fine intaglio on 
emerald. Mr. King says of it: 

“It is in reality a head of Serapis , seen in front and crowned with Persia 
boughs, easily mistaken for thorns, though the bushel on the head leaves no 
doubt as to the real personage intended.” 4 

It irmst not be forgotten, in connection with this, that the wor- 
shipers of Serapis, or the Sun, were called Christians / 

Mrs. Jameson, speaking on this subject, says : 

“ We search in vain for the lightest evidence of bis (Christ'») human, indi¬ 
vidual semblanoe, in the writing of those disciples who knew him so well. In 
this instance tbe instinet s of earthly affection seem to have been mysteriously 
overruled. He wbom all races of men were to call brolher, was not to be too 
closely associated with the particular lineaments of any one. St. John, the be- 
loved disciple, could lie on the breast of Jesus with all the freedom of fellowship, 
but not even he 1ms left a word to indicate what manner of man was the Divine 
Master after the flesh. . . . Legend has, in variouB form, supplicd this nat¬ 

ural craving, but it is lmrdly necessary to add, that all accounts of pictures of 
our Lord taken from Himself are without historical fouudation. Weareihere- 
fore left to imagine the expression most befitting the character of him who took 
upon himself our likeness, and looked at the woes and sins of mankind through 
the eyes of our mortality." 4 

The Rev. Mr. Geikie says, in his “ Life of Christ 

“ No hint is given in the New Testament of Christ's appearance ; and the 
early Church, in the absence of all guiding facta, had to fall back on imagina» 
tion.” 


1 See Monumental Christianity, pp. 185,191, 
192. 238. and 29J. 

& See Bonwick’s Egyptian Belief, p, 288. 

• King’s Qnoetics, p. 68. 


4 Ibid. p. 187. 

* See Chapter XX. 

* Hist, of Our Lord in Art, voL t p. 8L 
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•« jn ita first years, the Christian church fanded its Lord’s visage and form 
marred mors ihan those of other men y and that he mußt have had no attractioms 
of personal beauty. Justin Martyr (a. d. 150-100) speaks of him aa unthout 
heauty or aUracliteness, and of mean appearance. Clement of Alexandria (a. d. 
200), describcs him as of an uninviting appearance , and almost repulsiee . Tertullian 
(a. d. 200-210) says he had not even ordinary human beauty , far less heavenly. 
Origen (a. d. 230) went so far as to say that he was * small in body and dqformed,' 
as well as low-born, and that, * his only beauty was in Tut soul and Ufie. f ”* 


One of the favorite ways finally, of depicting him, was, as Mr. 
Lnndy remarks: 

“Under the flgure of a beautiful and adorabie youth, of about fifteen or 
eighteen years of age, beardless, with a sweet expression of countenance, and 
long and abundant hair flowing in curls ocer his shoulders. His brow is sometimes 
encircled by a diadem or bandeau, like a young priest of the Pagan gods ; that is, 
in fact, tbe favorite flgure. On sculptured sarcophagi, in fresco paintings and 
Mosaics, Christ is thus represented as a graceful youth, just as Apollo toasfigured 
by the Pag ans t and as angels are represented by Christians.”* 


Thus we see that the Christians took the paintings and statues 
of the Sun-gods Serapis and Apollo as modds , when they wished 
to represent their Saviour. That the former is the favorite at the 
present day need not be doubtcd when we glance at Fig. No. 11, 
page 194. 

Mr. King, speaking of this god, and his worahipera, says: 

“ There is very good reason to believe that in the East the worship of Serapis 
was at first combined with Ohristianity, and gradually merged into it with an 
entire change of name, not substanee, carrying with it many of its ancient no* 
tions and rites.”* 


Again he says : 

“ In the second Century the syncretistic sects that had sprang up in AJoaxm- 
dria , the very hotbed of Gnosticism, found out in Serapis a prophetic type of 
Christ, or the Lord and Creator of all. v ' 4 

The early Christians , or worshipers of the Sun, under the name 
of “Christ” had, as all Sun-worshipere, a pecuUar regard to ths 
East —the quarter in which their god rose— to which pomt they 
ordinarüy directed their prayersS 

The followere of Mithra always turned towards the East, when 
they worshiped ; the same was done by the Brahmans of the East, 
and the Christians of the West. In the ceremony of baptism, the 
catechumen was placed with his face to the West, the symbolical 
re presen tation of the prince of darkness, in Opposition to the 
East, and made to spit towards it at the evil one, and renounce his 
works. 


1 Geikic : Life of Christ, vol. L p. 151. 

* Monumental Christianily, p. 881. 

* King's Gnostica, p. 48. 


«Ibid. p. 68. 

• See BelTs Pantheon, toL L p. 18. 
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Tertullian says, that Christians wore taken for worshipers of the 
Sun because they prayed towards the East, after the manncr of thoee 
who adored the Sun. The Essenes — whom Eusebius calls Chris¬ 
tians— always turned to the east to pray. The Eesenes inet once 
a week, and spent the night in singing hymns, &c., which lasted 
tili sun-rising. As soon as dawn appeared, they retired to their 
cells, after saluting one another. Pliny says the Christians of 
Bithynia met before it was light, and sang hymns to Christ, as to a 
God. After their Service they saluted one another. Surely the 
circumstances of the two classes of people meeting before daylight, 
is a very remarkable coincidence. It is just wliat the Persian Magi, 
who were Sun worshipers, were in the habit of doing. 

When a Manichaeau Christian came over to the orthodox Chris¬ 
tians, he was required to curse his foriner friends in the following 
terms: 

“ I curse Zarades (Zoroaster ?) who, Manes said, had appeared as a god 
before his time among the Indians and Persians, and whom he calls the Sun, 
I curse those who say Christ is the Sun , and who make prayers to the Sun, and 
who do not pray to the true God, oniy towards the East, but who tum tbemselves 
round, following the motions of the Sun with their innumerable supplications. 
I curse those person who say that Zarades and Budos and Christ and the Sun are 
aü one and the same” 

Therc are not many circumstances more etriking than that of 
Christ Jesus being originally worshiped under the form of a Lamb 
— the actual “ Lamb of God, which taketh away the eins of the 
world.” As we have already seen (in Chap. XX.), it was not tili 
the Council of Constantinople, called ln TruUo , held so late as the 
year 707, that pictures of Christ Jesus were ordered to be drawn 
in the form of a man. It was ordained that, in the place of the fig- 
ure of a Lamb, the Symbol used to that time, the iigure of a man 
nailed to a cross, should in future be used. 1 From this decree, the 
identity of the worship of the CdestiaL Lamb and the Christian 
Saviour is certified beyond the possibility of doubt, and the mode 
by which the ancient superstitions were propagated is satisfactorily 
shown. Nothing can more clearly prove the general practice than 
the Order of a council to regulate it. 

The worship of the constellation of Aries was the worship of 
the Sun in his passage through that sign. “ This constellation was 


1 Following are tbe worde of the decree 
bow in the Vatican library : “ ln qaiboadam 
•anctomm imaginom pictnris agnua exprimitur, 
St c. Noe igitar veterea flgaraa atque umbraa, 
st veritatia notaa, et signa eccleai» tradita, 
eo m p leo t ent ea, gratiam, et yeri taten anteponi- 


mua, quam nt plenitndinem legis acceptimoi. 
Itaqne id quod perfect um eet, in pictaria etiam 
omni am ocalis sabjlciamus, agnom Ulnm qni 
mnndi peccatom tollit, Chriatnm Deom noe* 
trum, loco veteria Ajni, homani formA poetha 
«xprünendom decreyimoa," So. 
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called by the ancients the Lcmb of Ood. He was also c&lled tl 
Saviour , and was said to save mankind from their eins. He wi 
always lionored with the appellation of Dominus or Lord. Hewi 
called The Lamb cf Ood t ohich taketh away the eins of the werk 
The devotees addressed him in their litany, eonstantly repeadng Ü 
words, ‘O Lamb of Ood , t/uit taketh away the sine of the toorl 
harne merey upon us. Orant us thypeaoe . 9 ” 

On an ancient medal of the Phenioians , brought by Dr. Chi 
from Citium (and deecribed in his “ Travels,” vol. ii. ch. xi) th 
Lamb of Ood is deecribed with the Cbobs and the .Rosabt, whk 
ehows that they were both nsed in his worship. 

Yearly the Sün-ood, as the zodiacal hone (Aries) was suppoec 
by the Yedic Aryans to die to save all flesh. Hence the practii 
of sacrificing horees. The “guardian spirits of the prinee Sak 
Buddha 8ing the following hymn: 

“ One© wben thou wart the white hone, 1 
In pity for the suffering of man, 

Thou didst fly acroes he&ren to the rogion of the erfl 
To tecure the happinest of mankind. 

Persecutions without end, 

Revilings and many priaons, 

Death and murder ; 

These hast thou suffered with Ion and patience, 

Forgiting thine exeeutionert. ”* 

We have seen, in Chapter XXXIII., that Christ Jesus was all 
symbolized as a Fish, and that it is to be seen on all the andei 
Christian monuments. But what has the Christian Saviour to ( 
with a Fish t Why was he called a Fish t The answer is, heoau 
the fish was another emblem of the Sun. Abarbanel says: 

“The sign of his (Christ’«) coming is the junction of Saturn and Jupiter,; 
the 8ign Pitccs”* 

Applying the astronomical emblem of Pisoes to Jesus, does n< 
seem more absurd than applying the astronomical emblem of tt 
Lamb. They applied to him the monogram of the Sun, IHS, tl 
astronomical and alchemical sign of Aries, or the ram, or Lamb ¥ 
and, in short, what was there that was Heathenish that they hai 
not applied to him ? 

The preserving god Yishnu, the Sun, was represented as a fisl 
and so was the Syrian Sun-god Dagon, who was also a Preserver < 
Saviour. The Fish was sacred ainong many nations of antiquit; 

1 “Th© solar horte, with two serpenta upon p. 110.) 
hifl head (the Buddhiat Aries) is Buddha’s sym- * Quoted b y Lillie : Buddha and Early Bad 

bol, and Aries is the symbol of Christ.“ hism, p. 88. 

(Arthnr lillie: Bnddha and Early Buddhiam, ■ Qnoted by King: The Qnoottos 6c., p. U 
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and iß to be seen on their monnments. Thns we see that everj- 
thing at last centres in tbe Sun. 

Constantine, the first Christian emperor, had on his covns the 
figure o£ the Sun, with the legend: “ To the Invincible Sun, my 
companion and guardiau,” as being a representation, says Mr. King, 
“ either of the ancient Phcebns, or the new Sun of Righteousness , 
equally acceptable to both Christian and Gentile, from the double 
Interpretation of which the type was susceptible.” 1 

The worehip of the Sun, under the narne of Mitlira, “ long sur- 
vived in Korne, under the Christian emperors , 
and, doubtlesß, much longer in the remoter dis- 
trictß of the semi-indepenaent provinces.”* 

Chinst Jesus is represented with a halo of 
glory surroundiiig his head, a florid complexion, 
long golden locks of liair, and a flowing robe. 

Now, all Äm-gods, from Crishna of India (Fig. 

No. 41) to Baldur of Scandinavia, are repre¬ 
sented with a halo of glory surrounding their 
heads, and the flowing locks of golden liair, and 
the flowing robe, are not wanting.* By a process of metaphor, the rays 

1 Quoted bj King : The Gnostics, <fec.,p. 49. golden locke which stream from the head of 

* Ibid. p. 46. Kephalos, and fall over tbe shoulde» of Bel- 

■ Indra, the cracifled Snn-god of the Hin- lerphon. (Cox : Aryan Mytho., vol. i. p. 

dooe, was repreeented with golden locks. 107.) 

(Cox: Aryan Myths. vol, i. p. 841.) Perseus, eon of the Virgin Danae, was called 

Jfithras, the Persian Savionr, was repre- the “ Golden Child.” (Ibid. vol. ü. p. 66.) 

tented with long flowing locks. 44 The light of early morning is not more pure 

Ixdubar , the god and hero of the Chaldeans, than was the color on his fair cheeks, and the 

was repreeented with long flowing locks of golden locks streamed Dright over his shonl- 
hair (Smith : Chaldean Account of Genesis, de», like the rays of the sun when they rest on 
p. 183), and so was his connterpart, the Hcbrew the hüls at midday.” (Tales of Ancient 
Samson. Greece, p. 83.) 

44 The SAkya-prlnce (Buddha) is dcscribed The Savionr Dionyeue wo» a long flowing 
as an Aryan by Buddhistic tradition ; his face robe, and had long golden hair, which streamed 
was reddish, his hair of light color and curly, from his head over his shoulde». (Aryan 
his general appearance of great beauty." Mythology, vol. 11. p. 883.) 

(Bansen : The Angel-Meseiah, p. 15.) Ixion was tbe 44 Beautiful and Mighty.” 

44 Serapis bas, in eome mstances, long hair with golden hair flashing a glory frora bis head, 
formally turned back, and dispoaed in ringiets dazzling as the rays which stream from Helios, 
hangtng down npon his breast and shoulde» when hu drives his cliariot up the heights of 
like that of a woman. His whole person, too, heaven ; and his flowing robe glistened as he 
is always enveloped in drapery reaching to his moved, like the vesture which the Snn-god 
feet.” (Knight: Ancient Art and Mythology, gave to the wlse maiden Medeia, who dwelt in 
p. 104.) Kolchis. (Tales of Ancient Greece, p. 47.) 

44 As for ytUow hair , the» is no evidence Thescus ente» the city of Athens, as Christ 
that Greeks have ever comraonly poeeeseed it; Jesus is said to have entered Jerusalem, with a 
bat no other color woald do for a solar hero, long flowing robe, and with hie golden hair tied 
and il accordingly characterises the entire gracefully behind his head. His“ soft beauty M 
Company of them, wherever found.“ (Piske: excites the mockery of the populace, who 
Myths and Mythmake», p. 802.) pause in their work to jest with him. (Cox : 

Helios (the Sun) is called by the Greeks the Aryan Mythology, vol. ii. p. G3.) 
“yellow-haired.” (Goldxhier : UebrcwMylho., Thus we see that long locke of golden hair, 
p. 137.) aud a flowing robe, are mythological atlnbutee 

The Bun's ravs is signlfled by the flowing of the Sun. 
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of tlie Sun were changed into golden hair, into spears and lances, 
and rohes of light. From the shouldere of Phoibus Lykegenes, the 
light-born, flow the sacred lockß over which no razor might pa bl 
On the head of Nisos, aß on that of Samson, they became a palla 
dium invested with a mysterious power. From Helios, the San, 
who can scorcli as well aß warm, comes the robe of Medeia, which 
appearß in the poisoned garments of Deianeira. 1 

We see, then, that Christ Jesus, like Christ Buddha, 1 Crishnt, 
Mithra, Osiris, Horns, Apollo, Hercules and others, is none other 
than a personiücation of the San, and that the Christians, like their 
predecessors the Pagans, are really San worehipers. It mast not 
be inferred, however, that we advocate the theory that no such per¬ 
son as Jesu8 of Nazareth ever lived in the flesh. The man Jesus 
is evidently an historical personage, just as the Sakaya prince 
Buddha, Cyrus, King of Persia, and Alexander, King of Macedonia, 
are historical personages; but the Christ Jesus, the Christ Buddha, 
the inythical Cyrus, and the mythical Alexander, never lived in the 
flesh . The Sun-myth has been added to the histories of these per» 
sonageß, in a greater or less degree, just as it has been added to the 
hißtory of many other real personages. If it be urged that the 
attribution to Christ Jesus of qualities or powere belonging to the 
Pagan deities would hardly seem reasonable, the answer must be 
that notliing is done in his case which has not been done in the 
case of almost every other meinber of the great Company of the 
gods. The tendency of myths to reproduce themselves , with diifer- 
ences only of names and local ooloring , becomes especrally mani¬ 
fest after perusing the legendary histories of the gods of antiquity. 
It is a fact demonstrated by history, that when one nation of an¬ 
tiquity came in contact with another, they adopted each other* 9 
myths without hesitation. After the Jews had been taken captives 
to Babylon, around the history of their King Solomon accumulated 
the fables which were related of Persian heroes. When the fame 
of Cyrus and Alexander became known over the then known world, 
the populär Sun-myth was interwoven with their true history. The 
mythical history of Perseus is, in all its essential features, the hiß¬ 
tory of the Attic hero Theseus, and of the Theban (Edipus, and 
they all reappear with hcightened colore in the myths of Hercules. 
We have the same thing again in the mythical and religious history 
of Crishna; it is, in nearly all its essential features, the hißtory of 

1 Cox: Aryan Mythology, toI. i. p. 40. “ Anolnted," or the “Meaaiah," and that many 

* We have already eeen (in Chapter XX.) other personages beaide Jeans of Nazareth had 
that the word “ Christ ” signlfiee the thie title affixed to their namea. 
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Buddha, and reappears again, with heightened colors, iu the hißtory 
of Christ Jesus. The myths o£ Buddha and Jesus differ from the 
legends of the other virgin-born Saviours only in the fact that in 
their cases it has gathered round unquestionably historical person- 
ages. ln other words, an old myth has been added to nanies un- 
doubtedly historical. But it cannot be too often repeated that from 
the myth we learn nothing of their history. How much we really 
know of the man Jesus will be considered in our next, and last, 
chapter.* That his biography, as recorded in the books of the New 
Testament, contains some few grains of actual history, is all that 
the historian or philosopher can rationally venture to urge. Bat 
the very process which has stripped these legends of all value as a 
chronicle of actual events has invested them with a new interest. 
Leßs than ever are they worthless fictions which the historian or 
philosopher may afford to despise. These legends of the birth, life, 
and death of the Sun, present to us a form of society and a condi¬ 
tion of thought through which all mankind had to pass before the 
dawn of hißtory. Yet that state of things was as real as the time 
in which we live. They who spoke the language of these early 
tales were men and women with joys and sorrows not unlike our 
own. In the following verses of Martianus Capelia, the universal 
veneration for the Sun is clearly shown : 

“Latium invokes thee, Sol, because thou alone art in honor, elfter the Father, 
the centre of light; and they afflrm that thy sacred head bears a golden bright- 
ness in twelve rays, because thou formest that number of months and that num- 
ber of hours. They say that thou guidest four winged steeds, because thou 
alone rulest the chariot of the elements. For, dispelling the darkness, thou re- 
vealest the shining heaveus. Hence they esteem thee, Phcebus, the discoveror of 
the secrets of the future ; or, because thou preventest noctumal crimes. Egypt 
worships thee as Serapis, and Memphis as Osiris. Thou art worshiped by dif¬ 
ferent rites as Mithra, Dis, and the cruel Typhon. Thou art alone the beautiful 
Atys, and the fostering son of the bent plough. Thou art the Ammon of arid 
Libya, and the Adonis of Byblos. Th ns under avaried appelation the whole vwrld 
voorsfoip thee. Hail 1 thou true image of the gods, and of thy father’s face ! thou 
whosc sacred name, surname, and omen, three lettere make to agree with the 
number 608. 4 Grant us, oh Father, to reach the eteraal intercourse of mind, 
and to know the starry heaven under this sacred name. May the great and uni- 
versally adorable Father increase these his favors.” 


> The theory which has been «et forth in Sun, are the celebrated I. 8. H., which are to be 

thia chapter, ia also rnore fnlly illimtrated in aeen in Roman Catholic ehnrehea at the present 

Appendix C. day, and which are now the monogram of the 

• Theae three lettere, the monogram qf the Son-god Christ Jeana. (See Chapter XXX VI.) 
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OOKOLUBION. 

Wb now come to the last, bat certainly not least, qneetion to be 
answered; which is, what do we really know of the man Jeans of 
Nazareth ? How mach of the Gospel narratives can we rely upon 
as fact ? 

Jesus of Nazareth is so enveloped in the mists of the past, and 
his history so obscnred by legend, that it may be oompared to 
footprints in the sand. We know some one has been there, bat as 
to what manner of man he may have been, we certainly know little 
as fact. The Gospels, the only records we Kam of Kim, 1 have been 
proven, over and over again, anhistorical and legendaiy; to state 
anything as positive about the man is nothing more nor lese than 
assumption ; we can therefore coryecture only. Liberal writere phil- 
oeophize and wax eloquent to little pnrpose, when, after demolish- 
ing the historical accuracy of the New Testament, they end their 
task by eulogizing the man Jesns, claiming for him the highest 
praise, and asserting that he was the best and gravidest of onr race ; f 
bat this manner of reasoning (andoubtedly consoling to mnnj)facti 
do not warrant. We may consistently revere his name, and place 
it in the long list of the great and noble, the reformers and religioos 
teachers of the past, all of whom have done their part in bringing 
about the freedom we now enjoy, bat to go beyond this, is, to our 
thinking, unwarranted. 

If the life of Jesus of Nazareth, as related in the bookB of the 
New Testament, be in part the story of a man who really lived and 
suffered, that story has been so interwoven witli images borrowed 

* “ For knowledge of the man Jesus, of hia thought him, at m omenta, beeide hlmid f 

idea and his aims, and of the ontward form of and that, “ his enemiea declared him poa ec eee d 
his career, the Aew Testament is onr only hope. by a devil,” saya : “ The man bere delineated 
If this hope falls, the pillared flrmament of hia merits a place at the summit of haman gran- 
etarry fame is rottenness ; the base of Christi- denr.” “This is the Supreme m«i t * an blime 
anily, so far as it was personal and individual, personage“to call him dhrine Lsno exaf- 
is bnilt on stubble.“ (John W. Chadwick.) gerat Ion.” Other liberal writers have writtm 

* M. Renan, after declaring Jesus to be a in the same strain. 

“ feuiatic and admitting that, “his friends 
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frora myths of a bygone age, as to conceal forever any fragments 
of history which may lie beneath them. Gautama Buddha was un- 
doubtedly an historical personage, yet the Sun-god myth haß been 
added to his history to such an extent that we really know nothing 
positive about bim. Alexander the Great was an historical pereon- 
• age, yet his history is one mass of legends. So it is with Julius 
Cesar, Cyrus, Bang of Persia, and scores of others. “ The stoiy of 
Cyrus’ perils in infancy belongs to solar mythology as inuch as the 
stories of the magic slipper, of Charlemagne and Barbarossa. His 
grandfather, Astyages, is purely a mythical creation, his name befug 
identical with that of the night demon, Azidahaka, who appears in 
the Shah-Nameh as the biting serpent.” 

The actual Jesus is inaccessible to scientific research. His image 
cannot be recovered. He left no memorial in writing of himself; 
his followers were illiterate; the mind of his age was confused. 
Paul received only traditions of him, how definite we have no means 
of knowing, apparently not significant enough to be treasured, nor 
conßistent enough to oppose a barrier to his own speculations. As 
M. Renan says: “ The Christ who communicates private revelations 
to him is a phantom of his own making “ it is himsdf he listens 
to, whüe fancying that he heanrs Jesus?' 

In stndying the writings of the early advocates of Ohristianity, 
and Fathers of the Christian Church, where we would naturally look 
tjr the language that would indicate the real oocurrence of the facts 
of the Gospel — if real occurrences they had ever been — we not 
only find no such language, but everywhere find every sort of 
sophistical ambages, ramblings from the subject, and evasions of 
the very business before them, as if on purpose to balk our research, 
and insult our skepticism. If we travel to the very sepulchre of 
Christ Jesus, it is only to discover that he was never there: history 
seeks evidence of his existence as a man, but finde no more trace of 
it than of the shadow that flits across the wall. “The Star of 
Bethlehem ” shone not upon her path, and the Order of the universe 
was suspended without her observation. 

She asks, with the Magi of the East, “ Where is he that is bora 
King of the Jews?” and, like them, finde no solution of her in- 
quiry, but the guidance that guides as well to one place as another; 
descriptions that apply to ^Esculapius, Buddha and Crislma, as well 

1 “ The Christ of Paal was not a person, evolved from his own feeling and Imagination, 
trat an idta; he took no pains to learn the facts and taklng on new powers and attribntes fron 
abont the individual Jesns. He actually year to year to snit each new emergency.” 
boasted that the Apoetles had taught him (John W. Chadwick.) 

DOthing. Hi* Christ was an ideal conception. 
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as to Jesas; prophecies, withont evidence that they were ever 
prophesied; miracles, which those who are said to have seen, are 
said also to have denied seeing; narratives withont authorities, facta 
without dates, and records withont names. In vain do the so-called 
disciples of Jesus point to the passages in Josephns and Tadtns; 1 * * 
in vain do they point to the spot on which he was crucified; to the 
fragments of the trne cross, or the nails with which he was pierced, 
and to the tomb in which he was laid. Others have done as mach 
for scores of mythological personage* who never lived in the flesh. 
Did not Damis, the beloved disciple of Apollonins of Tyana, while 
on his way to India, see, on Mt. Cancasns, the identical chains with 
which Prometheus had been bonnd to the rocks ? Did not the 
ßcythians* say that Hercules had visited their country ? and did 
they not show the print of his foot upon a rock to substantiate their 
story ?* Was not his tomb to be seen at Cadiz, where his hone* were 
shown? 4 * * Was not the tomb of Bacchus to be seen in Greecel* 
Was not the tomb of Apollo to be seen at Delphi ?* Was not the 
tomb of Achilles to be seen at Dodona, where Alexander the Great 
honored it by placing a crown upon it F Was not the tomb of JEs- 
culapius to be seen in Arcadia, in a grove consecrated to liim, near 
the river Lusins?* Was not the tomb of Deucalion—he who was 
saved from the Deluge—long pointed out near the sanctuary of 
Olympian Jove, in Athens?* Was not the tomb of Osiris to be 
seen in Egypt, where, at stated seasons, the priests went in solemn 
procession, and covered it with flowers? 1 * Was not the tomb of 
Jonah—he who was “swallowed up by a big fish”—to be seen at 
Nebi-Yunus, near Mosul I 11 Are not the tornbs of Adam, Eve, Cain, 
Abel, Seth, Abraham, and other Old Testament characters, to be 
seen even at the present day ? ,f And did not the Emperor Constan- 
tine dedicate a beautiful church over the tomb of St. George, the 
warrior saint ?** Of what value, then, is such evidence of the exist- 
ence of such an individual as Jesus of Nazareth ? The fact is, “ the 
records of his life are so very scanty, and these have been so shaped 
and colored and modified by the hands of ignorance and Superstition 


1 This enbject Ls considered ln Appendix D. 

* Scythla was a name employed in andent 
times, to denote a vast« Indefinite, and almoet 
nnknown territory north and eaat of the Black 
Sea, the Caapian, and the Sea of Aral. 

* See Herodotna, book 4, ch. 82. 

4 See Dnpnis, p. 964. 

* See Knight’s Anct. Art and Mythology, p. 

96, and Myateriee of Adoal, p. 90 


9 See Dopnia, p. 964. 

T See Bel Ts Pantheon, vol. L p. 7. 
9 See Ibld. yoI. i. p. 97. 

•Ibid. 


19 Ibld. vol. i. p. 2, and Bonwick, p. 166. 

11 See Chambers, art. “Jonah.” 

19 See Bible for Learnera, vol. L p. 168» and 
Goldahler, p. 980. 

19 £ke CoriooB Mythe, p. 964. 
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and party prejudice and ecclesiastical purpoee, that it is hard to be 
sure of the original outlines.” 

In the first two centuries the professors of Christianity were di- 
vided into many sects, but these might be all resolved into two 
divisions—one consisting of Nazarenes, Ebionites, and orthodox; 
the other of Onostics , under wliich all the retnaining sects arranged 
themselves. The former are supposed to have believed in Jesns 
crucified, in the common, literal acceptation of the term; the latter 
—believers in the Christ as an ^Eon —though they admitted the 
crucifixion, considered it to have been in some m/ystic way—per- 
haps what might be called spiritualiter , as it is called in the Revela¬ 
tion : but notwithstanding the different opinions they held, they all 
denied that the Christ did really die, in the literal acceptation of the 
term, on the cross. 1 The Gnostic, or Oriental, Christians undoubt- 
edly touk their doctrine from the Indian crvaifixion* (of which we 
have treated in Chapters XX. and XXXIX.), as well as many other 
tenets with which we have found the Christian Church deeply 
tainted. They held that: 

“To deliver the soul, a captive indarkness, the* Princeof Light,’ the 1 Genius 
of the Sun,’ charged with the redemption of the intellectual world, of which the 
Sun is the type, mauifested itself among men ; that the light appeared in the 
darkness, but the darkness comprehended it not; that, in fact, light could not 
unite with darkness ; it put on only the appearance of the human body ; that at 
the crucifixion Christ Jesus only appeared to suffer. His person having disap- 
peared, the bystanders saw in his place a cross of light, over which a celestial 
voice proclaimed these words ; 4 The Cross of Light is called Logos, Christos, 
the Gate, the Joy.* ” 

Several of the texts of the Gospel histories were quoted with 
great plausibility by the Gnostics in snpport of their doctrine. The 
Story of Jesus passing tlirough the midst of the Jews when they 
were about to cast him headlong from the brow of a hill (Luke iv. 
29, 30), and when they were going to stone him (John iii. 59; x. 31, 
39), were examples not easily refuted. 

The Manichean Christian Bishop Faustus expresses himself in 
the following manner: 

♦ 

“ Do you receive the gospel ? (ask ye). Undoubtedly I do ! Why then, 


» “ Whilat, in one part of the Christian 
world, the chief objecto of intereat were the 
human natu re and human life of Jeane, in an- 
other part of the Cbriatian world the viewa 
taken of hia pcraon becanse ao Idealistic , that 
hie ham&nity was rtductd toa phantom wllhout 
reality. The varioua Gnostic Systems gener&lly 
agreed in saying that the Christ waa an 
the redeemer of the spirits of men, and that 


he had little or no contact with their corporeal 
natnre." (A. Räville : Hiat of the Dogma of 
the Dcity of Jeane.) 

* Epiphanias says that there were twehty 
hereaiea bevor« Christ, and there can be no 
donbt that there ia much trnth in the Observa¬ 
tion, for moet of the rites and doctrinea of the 
Christiane of all aecta exiated before the time 
of Jeane of Naiareth. 
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you also adrait that Christ was bom ? Not so ; for it by no means follows tiiat 
in believing the gospel, I should therefore believe that Christ was born ! Do 
you then think that he was of the Virgin Mary T Manes hath s&id, 1 * * 4 * * 7 Far be it 
that I should ever own that Our Lord Jesus Christ. *" etc. 1 

Tertullian’s raanner of reasoning on the evidences of Christi- 
anity ie also io the same vein, as we saw in onr last chapter.* 

Mr. King, speaking of the Gnostic Christians, says : 

41 Thcir chief doctnnes had been held for oenturies before(their time) in many 
of the cities in Ana Minor. There, it is probable, they first came into existence 
as Mysta, upon the establishment of direct intercourse with India , under the 8e- 
leucidse and Ptolemies. The College of Etsenc* and Megabyem at Ephesus, the 
Orphicsol Thrace, the Ourets of Crete, are all merdy branehet ofone antique and 
common reUgion , and that originaüy Anode 

These early Christian Mysties are allnded to in several instanees 
in the New Testament. For example: 

44 Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in ihefleeh is of God; 
and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not 
of God.** 4 For many deceivers are entered into the world, who confess not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.”* 

This is langnage that coold not have been used, if the re&lity of 
Christ Jesus’ existence as a man conld not have been denied, or, it 
would certainly seem, if the apostle himself had been able to give 
any evidence whatever of the claim. 

The quarrels on this subject lasted for a long time among the 
early Christians. Hermas y speaking of this, says to the brethren: 

44 Take heed, my children ; that your dissensions deprive you not of your lives. 
How will ye instruct the elect of God, when ye yourselves want correction ? 
Wherefore admonish one another, and be at peace among youreelves; that I, 
Standing before your father, may give an account of you unto the Lord.”* 

Ignatius, in his Epistle to the Smyrnaeans, says : f 

44 Only in the name of Jesus Christ, I undergo all, to suffer together with 
him ; he who was made a perfect man strengthening me. Whom come, not 
knowing, do deny ; or rather have been denied by him, being the advocates of 
death, rather than of the truth. Whom neither the prophecies, nor the law of 
Moses, have persuaded ; nor the Gospel iteelf even to thi$ day , nor the sufferings 


1 “ Accipis avengeliam ? et maxime. Pro- 
inde ergo et natam accipis Christum. Non ita 

est. Neque enim sequitur ut fd evangelinm 

accipio, idcirco et natam accipiam Christum. 

Ergo non putas eimi ex Maria Virgine esse ? 

Manen dixit. Abalt ut Dominum nostrum Jeaum 

Chriatnm per naturalia pudenda mulieria de 
acendisae confitear.” (LArdner’e Works, vol. 
lv. p. 20.) 

7 “I raaintain," aay« he, “that the Son of 
God wa *lxjrn; why am I not ashamedof main- 
taining such a thing * Why 1 because it ia 


iteelf aahameful thing—I maintain that the Bon 
of God died: well, that is whoily credible be¬ 
cause it is monstrously absurd. I 
thatafter having been buried, he rose again: 
and that I take to be absolutely true, becovM 
U was manifestty imposHbU.” 

1 King's Gnostics, p. 1. 

4 I. John, iv. 8, 8. 

• II. John, 7. 

9 Ist Book Hermas: Apoc, ch. IUL 

T Chapter II. 
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of ftny one of na. For they (hink also the tarne (hing cf us ; for what does a mm 
proflt me, if he shaQ pr&ise me, and blaspheme my Lord; not cortfeming (hat ho 
wo» truly modo man t " 

In his Epistle to the Philadelphias he says :* 

•• I have he&rd of some who tay, unkst 1 find it stritten in (ho original», I will 
not beließe it to be written In the Gospel. And when I said, It is written, they 
answered what lay before them in their oorrnpted copiea.” 

Pdycarp) in his Epistle to thePhilippians, says :* 

“ Wbosoever does not confess tbat Jesus Christ is come in the fiesh, he is 
Antichrist: and tthosoever does not confess his tufferings upon the cross, is from 
the deviL And whosoever perverts the oracles of the Lord to his own lusts ; 
and says that there aliall neither be any xesurrecüon, nor judgment, he is the 
first-bom of Satan.” 

Ignatius says to the Magneeians : a 

“ Be not deceived with stränge doctrines; nor with old fahles whlch sie un- 
profitable. For if we still cdntinue to live according to the Jewish law, we do 
confess ourselves not to have received grace. For even the most holy prophets 
lived according to Jesus Christ . . . Wherefore if they who were brought up 
in these ancient laws came nevertheless to the newness of hope ; no longer ob- 
serving Sabbaths, but keeping the Lord's Day, in which also our life is Sprung np 
by him, and through his death, « ohom yei some deny. By which mystery we have 
been brought to believe, and therefore wait tbat we may be found the disciples 

of Jesüs Christ, our only master.These things, my beloved, I write 

unto you, not that I know of any among you that be ander this error ; but as one 
of the least among you, I am desirous to forewam you that ye fall not into the 
snares of vain doctrine.” 

After reading this we c&n say with tfye writer of Timothy/ 
a Withont controversy, great is the ktbtkkt of godliness.” 

Beeide those who denied that Christ Jesus had ever been mani- 
fest in the flesh y there were others who denied that he had been 
crucified.* This is seen from the words of Justin Martyr, in his 
Apology for the Christian Religion, written a. d. 141, where he 
says: 

“Ah to the otyection to our Jesus’s being crucified, I say, stfiferingwss com¬ 
mon to all the Sons of Jove.” 1 

This is as much as to say: “ You Pagans claim that your incar- 
nate gods and Saviours suffered and died, then why should not toe 
claim the same for our Savioor ? ” 


1 Chapter IL * Chapter HL 

,* Chapter HL 

* L Timothy, UL IS. 

• Irenjens, cpeakiag of them, nyt: “ They 
hold that men ongbt not to confess him who 
was erveißsd, bat him who came In the form 
of man, and was suppossd to öt cruciflsd, and 
wm called Jesus,” (See Lardaer: toL Till p. 


368.) They oonld not conceire of “ the first 
begotten Son of Ood ” being pot to death oo 
a crom, and snfferlng like an ordinary being, 
so they thonght 8imon of Cyrene most bare 
been eubsütated for him. aa the ram was 
snbstitnted In the place of lasse. (See IbkL 
p. 367.) 

• apoL 1, ch. xzL 
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The Koran, referring to the Jene, says: 

41 They liave not belioved in Jesus, and have spoken against Mary a grievous 
calumny. and have said: 4 Verily we have slain Christ Jesus, the son of Mar y * 
(the apostlc of God). Tet they üew Mm not, neither crudfied Mm, but he vai rep- 
reeented by oho in hi* Itkenea. And terüy they who dieagreed eoneeming Mm teu* 
in a doubl at to thu matter, and had no eure knotoledge thereef, dut foUowed only au 
vncertain opinion . , ’ 1 

Tliis passage alone, from the Mohammedan Bible, is sufficient 
to ßliow, if other evidence wore wanting, that the early Christians 
“disagreed eoneeming bim,” and that “ they had no sore knowledge 
thereof, but followed only an uncertain opinion.” 

In the hookß which are noio called Apociyphal, bnt which viere 
the most quoted, and of equal anthority with tho otbers, and whicli 
were voted not the word of God—for obvious reasons—and were 
therefore cast out of the canon, we find many allusions to the strife 
anaong the early Christians. For instance; in the u First Epistle 
of Clement to the Corinthians,”* we read as follows : 

" Whercfore are there strifes, and anger, and divisions, and schisms, and 
wäre, among us ? . . . Wby do we rend and tear in pieces the membera of 
Christ, and raiac sediiions ngainst our own body ? and are come to auch a height 
of maduess, as to forget that we are membere one of another." 

In his Epistle to the Trallians, Ignatius says :* 

41 1 exhort you, or rather not I, but the love of Jesus Christ, that ye nse 
none but Christian nourishment ; abstaining from paslure which is of another 
kind. I mean Here*y. For they that are heretics, confonnd together the doo- 
trine of Jesus Christ with their own poison ; whilst they seem worthy of belief. 

. . . Stop your eare, therefore, as often as any one shall speak contrary to 
Jesus Christ, wbo was of the race of David, of the Virgin Mary. Who was trufy 
born, and did eat and drink; was tf aly pereecuted uuder Pontius Pilatc; was 
truly crucifled and dead; botli those in heaven and on earth, and under the earth. 
being spcctators of it. . . . But if, as some who are atheists, that is to say, 
infldels, pretend, that he only eeemed to euffer , wby then am I bound f Why do i 
desire to flght with beasts ? Therefore do I die in vain.” 

We find St. Paul, the very first Apostle of the Gentiles, ex- 
pressly avowing that he was made a minister of the gospel, which 
had already been prcached to every creatnre under heaven * and 
preaching a God manifest in the fiesh , who had been helieved on 
in the worid* therefore, hefore the oommencement of his ministry; 
and who could not have been the man of Nazareth, who had cer- 
tainly not been preached, at that time , nor generaUy believed on in 
the world, tili ages after that time. 9 We find also that: 


1 Koran, ch. iv. 

• Chapter XX. 

• Chapter 11. 


«CoLLÄ 
• I. Timothy, UL 16. 

•The antheaticity of thaso Xpistlss haa 
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1. This Paul ownß himself a deaoon , the lowesfc ecclesiastical 
grade of the Therapeutan church. 

2. The Gospel of whicli tliese Epistles speak, had been ex* 
tensively preached and fully established before the time of Jesus, 
by the Therapeuts or Essenes, who believed in the doctrine of the 
Angel-Messiah, the JEon from heaven. 1 

Leo the Great, so-called (a. d. 440-461), writes thns: 

14 Let those who with impious murmurings find fault with the Dlvine dispen- 
«ations, and who complain about the lateneu of our Lord’s nativity, cease from 
their griovances, as if what was carried out in later agea of the World, had not 
been impending in Urne post. . . . 

“ What the Apostles preached, the prophets (in Israel) had announced before, 
and what lias alway» been ( univcrtaUy ) believed , cannot be said to have been fid- 
fiüed too late. By this delay of his work of salvation. the wisdom aud love of 
God have only made us more fltted for his call ; so that, what had been announced 
before by many Sign» and Word» and My»terie» during »o many centurie». ahould 
not be doubtful or uncertain in the days of the gospeL . . God bas not pro- 
vided for the intcrests of men by a ne to councU or by a late compaeeion ; but he 
had instituted from the beginning for all men, one and the »ame path qf Val¬ 
vation."* 

This is cqui valent to saying that, “ God, in his 1 late compaeeion{ 
lias sent his Son, Christ Jesus, to save us, therefore do not com¬ 
plain or 4 murraur ’ about 4 the latenees of his coming,’ for the Lord 
has already provided for those who preceded us; he has given tliem 
l the eamepath of salvation? by sending to them, as he has sent to 
us, a Redeemer and a Saviour .” 

Justin Martyr, in his dialogue with Typho,* makes a similar 
confession (as we have already seen in our last chapter), wherein he 
says that there exists not a people, oivilized or semi-civilized, who 
have not offered up prayers in the name of a crucified Saviour to 
the Father and Creator of all things. 

Add to this medley the fact that St. IrensBus (a. d. 192), one of 
the most celebrated, moet respected, and moet quoted of the early 
Christian Fathere, teils ns on the authority of his master, Polycarp, 
who had it from St. John himself, and from all the old people of 
Asia, that Jesus was not crucified at the time stated in the Gospels, 
but that he lived to be nearly fifty years old. The passage which, 
rao6t fortunately, lias escaped the destroyers of all such evidence, is 
to be found in Irenssus’ second book against heresies, 4 of which the 
following is a portion: 

bm fraely qucaticmad, ma by th* moet oocv> 1 Qnoted by Xax Mftller: Th* Seime* ef 
Mvrmtir* crities. Bcllg.. P- S6. 

1 Sm BunaetT» AngeMUeaUh, and Chapter * Cb. cxril. 

XXXVXL, Uüs work. «ChxxlL 
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•• Ab tbecbief part of tbirty jeart belongsto youth, and cvery one will eonfess 
bim to be such tili the fortieth year: bat from tbefortieth yearto the flftieth he 
declines into old age, which our Lord (Jecut) haoing atlai n o d hc taught tu (Äs Gos¬ 
pel, and all the elders i cho, in Ana, a to em bied with John , the disciple cf the Lord, 
testify ; and as John himtelf had taught them. And be (John 1) remained with 
tbcm tili the time of Trojan. And some of them aaw not only John bat other 
Apostlcs, and heard the tarne (hing from them, and bear the eame tsetimony to tkh 
retelation.” 

The escape of this passage from the destroyere can be aoeounted 
for only in the samo way as the passage of Minucins Felix (qnoted 
in Chapter XX.) conceming the Pagans worehiping a crucifix. 
These two passages escaped from among, probablv, Imndreds de- 
stroyed, of which we know nothing, under the decrecs of the cm« 
perors, yet remaining, by which they were ordered to be destroyed. 

In John viii. 56, Jesus is made to say to the Jews: u Yonr 
fatlier Abraham rejoiced to see my day: and he saw it and was 
glad.” Then said the Jews unto him: u Thou art not yet fifly 
yeai*s old, and hast thou seen Abraham !” 

If Jesus was then but about thirty years of age, the Jews would 
evidently have said : “ thou art not yet forty years old,” and would 
not have been likely to say: “ thou art not yet j fifly years old,” 
unless he was past forty. 

There was a tradition current among tue early Christians, that 
Annas was high-priest when Jesus was crucified. This is evident 
from the Acts. 1 * * Now, Annas, or Ananias, was not high-priest im» 
tü about the year 48 a. d. ;* therefore, if Jesus was crucified at that 
time he must have been about fifty years of age ;* but, as we re« 
raarked elsewhere, there exists, outside of the New Testament, no 
evidence whatever, in book, inscription, or monument, that Jesus 
of Nazareth was either scourgcd or crucified ander Pontius Pilate. 
Josephus, Tacitus, Plinius, Philo, nor any of their coutemporaries, 
ever refer to the fact of this crucifixion, or express any belief 
thereon. 4 In the Talmud—the book containing Jewish traditions 
—Jesus is not referred to as the w crucified one,” but as the u hanged 
one,” 4 wliilo elsewhere it is narrated he was stoned to death; so that 
it is evident they wem ignorant of the manner of death which he 
suffered/ 


1 Ch. It. 5. 

* Josephus: Antiq., b. xx. ch. ▼. S. 

* It Is true there was another Annas high¬ 
priest at Jerusalem, bat this was when Gratus 
was proenrator of Jndea, some twelve or flf- 
teen years before Pontius Pilate hcld the aame 
Office. (See Josephus: Antiq., book xnfl. ch. 
IL 8.) 

4 8ee Appendix D. 

* See the Martyrdom of Jesus, p. 1001 


4 Aceording to Bio Caseins, Plntarch, Strabo 
and othera, there existed, in the time of Herod, 
among the Roman Syrian heathens, a wide- 
spread and deep eympatby for a “ Crucified 
King Qf the /km.*' This was the yonngest 
f on of Aristobul, the heroic Maccabee. In the 
year 48 a. c., we find this yonng man— Anti- 
ffonu*—ln PaleeÜne claiming the crown, lüe 
canse having been doclared just by Joline 
Cur. Allied with the Parthians, he maia* 
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In Sanhetlr. 43 #, Jesus is said to have had five disciples, 
among whoin were Mattheaus and Thaddeus. He is called “ That 
Mau,” “ The Nazarine,” “ The Fool,” and “ The Hung.” Thus 
Aben Ezra says that Constantine put on his labarum u a figure of 
the hung;” and,according to R. Bechai, the Christians were called 
u Worshipers of the Hung.” 

Little is said about Jesus in the Talmud , except that lie was a 
scholar of Joshua Ben Perachiah (who lived a Century before the 
time aßsigned by the Christians for the birth of Jesus), accompanied 
him into Egypt, there learned magic, and was a seducer of the 
people, and was finally put to death by being stoned, and then hung 
as a blasphemer. 

“ The conclusion is, that no clearly defined traces of the personal 
Jesus remain on the surface, or beneath the surface, of Christendnm. 
The silence of Josephus and other secular historians may be ac- 
counted for without falling back on a theory of hostility or con- 
tempt. 1 The Christ -idea cannot be spared froin Christian develop¬ 
ment, but the personal Jesus, in some measure, can be.” 

“ The person of Jesus, though it may have been immense, is 
indistinct. That a great character was there may be conceded; but 
precisely wherein the character was great, is left to our conjecture . 
Of the eminent persons who have swayed the spiritual destinies of 
mankind, none has more completely disappeared from the critical 
view. The ideal image which Christians have, for nearly two 
thousand years, worshiped under the name of Jesus, has no authen- 
tic, distinctly visible, counterpart in hisfcory.” 

“ His followere have gone on with the process of idealization, 
placing him higher and higher; making his personal existence more 
and more essential; insisting more and more urgently on the neces- 
sity of private intercouree with him; letting the Father subside 
into the background, as an 4 effluence,’ and the Holy Ghost lapse 
from individual identity into impersonal influence, in Order that he 


tafned himself ln his royal poeition for bLe 
years against Herod and Mark Antony. At 
last, after a heroic life and reign, be feil ln 
the hands of this Roman. “ Antony now gar* 
the tingdom to a certain Herod, and , having 
etretched Antigonus on a cross and ecourged 
him , a thing never done before to any other 
hing by the Romans , he put him to death,” 
(Dio Casein», bock xlix. p. 405.) 

The fact that all prominent historians of 
thoee days mention this extraordlnary occur- 
rence, and the manner they dld it, show that 
H was considered one of Mark Antony’s worst 


crlmee: and that the sympatby with the “ Cm* 
clfled King ” was wide-spread and profonnd. 
(See The Martyrdom of jesns of Nazareth, p. 
106.) 

Some writers think that there 1 b a Connection 
between this and the Gospel story; that they, 
ln a certain measure, put Jesus ln the place of 
Antigonus, just as they put Herod in the 
place of Kansa. (See Chapter XVIII.) 

i Canon Parrar thinks that Joeephna 
silence on the subject of J^us and Christian* 
Ity, was as deliborate as it was dishonest. 
(See his Life of Christ, vol. i. p. 68.) 
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might be all in all as Regenerator and Saviour. From age to age 
the personal Jesus has been made the object of an extreme adora- 
tion, tili now faith in the living Christ is the heart of the Gospel; 
phflosophy, science, cultnre, huinanity are thrust resolutely aside, 
and the great teachers of the age are extinguished in Order that his 
light may sliine.” But, as Mr. Frothingham remarks, in “The 
Cradle of the Christ ” : “In the order of experience, historical and 
biographical truth is discovered by Stripping off layer after layer 
of exaggeration, and going back to the Statements of contempor&r 
ries. As a rule, figures are reduced , not eularged, by criticism. 
The inflnence of admiration is recognized as distorting and falsify- 
ing, wliile exalting. The process of legend-making begins imme- 
diately, goes on rapidly and with accelerating speed, and must be 
liberally allowed for by the seeker after truth. In scores of instances 
the historical individual turns out to be very much smaller than he 
was painted by bis terrified or loving worshipers. In no single 
case has it been establislied that he was greater, or as great. It is, 
no doubt, conceivable that such a case should occur, but it never 
has occurred, in known instances, and canuot be presumed to have 
occurred in any particular instance. The presumptions are against 
the correctness of the gloriiied image. The disposition to exagger- 
ate is so much stronger thau the disposition to underrate, that even 
really great men are placed higher than they belong oftener than 
lower. The historical method works backwards. Knowledge 
shrinks the man.” 1 


1 Many examples might be cited io conflrm 
thifl riew, but the case of Joseph Smith, in our 
own time and country, will sufflce. 

The Mormone regard him very much as 
Christiane regard Jesus ; as the Mohammedane 
do Mohammed ; or as the Buddhisls do Buddha. 
A coarse eort of religious feeling and fervor 
appears to have been in Smith's nature. Ue 
seems, from all accounts, to bave been cracked 
on tbeoiogy, as so many zealote bave been, 
and cracked to such an extent that hie early 
acqoaintances regarded him as a downrigbt 
fanatic. 

The common view that he was an impostor 
is not 8ustained by what is known of him. 
He was, in all probabiiity, of unbalanced mind, 
a monomaniac, as moet prophets have been; 
but there is no reason to think that he did not 
believe in himself, and substantially in what 
he taught. He has declared that, when he was 
about llftcei), he began to reflect on tbe im- 
portance of being prepared for a futnre state. 
He went from one church to another without 
Unding anything to satisfy the hunger of hia 
•oul, consequently, he retired into himself ; he 


sooght solitude ; he spent hours and daya in 
meditation and prayer, after the trne mim» 
of all accredited saints, and was soon repaid by 
the visits of angela. One of theee came to 
him when he was bat eighteen years old, and 
the house in which he was seemed fllled with 
coneuming fl re. The presence—he atylee it a 
pereonage—had a pace like lightning, and pro 
ciaimed himself to be an angel of the Lord 
He vonchsafed to Smith a vast deal of highly 
important Information of a celestiai order. He 
told him that his (Smith’s) prayera had been 
heard, and his sine forgiven ; that the core- 
nant which tbe Almighty had made with the old 
Jews was to be fulfilled ; that the introductory 
work for the second coming of Christ was now 
to begin; that the hour for the preaching of 
the gospel in lts purity to all peoples was st 
hand, and that Smith was to be an Instrument 
in the hands of God, to farther the divine par- 
pose in the new dispensatlon. The celestiai 
strenger also furnished him with a sk^tch of 
the origin, progress, laws and civiiiaation of 
the American aboriginals, and declared that 
the blessing of heaven had finally been with* 
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Ab we are allowed to conjectwre as to what is true in the Gospel 
history, we shall now do so. 

The death of Herod, which occnrred a few yeara before the time 
assigned for the birth of Jesus, was followed by frightful social and 
political convulsions in Judea. . For two or three years all the eie- 
ments of disorder were abroad. Between pretendere to the vacant 
throne of Herod, and aspirants to the Messiamic throne of David, 
Judea was torn and devastated. Revolt assumed the wildest form, 
the higher enthusiasm of faith yielded to the lower fuiy of fa/notir 
cum; the celestial visions of a kingdom of heaven were completely 
banished by the smoke and flame of political hate. Claimamt öfter 
daimant of the damgerous supremacy of the Messiah appeared , 
pitched a camp in the wüdemess , raised the banner, gathered a 


drawn front them. To Smith was commnni- 
cstsd the momentoas circamst&nce that cer- 
tain plates containing an abridgment of the 
reoords of the aboriglnals and ancient proph- 
ets, who had lired on this continent, were hid- 
den in a hi 11 near Palmyra. The prophet 
was connseled to go there and look at them, 
and did so. Not being holy enongb to 
po — ces them as yet, he paseed some months 
in spiritnal probation, after which the recoids 
were pnt into hie keeping. These had been 
prepared, it is clalmed, by a prophet called 
Mormon, who had been ordained by God for 
the pnrpoee, and to conceal them nntil he 
shonld prodnce them for the benefit of the 
fkithfnl, and nnite them with the Blble for the 
achSerement of hia will. They form the cele- 
brated Book of Mormon—whence the name 


Hormon- and are esteemed by the Latter-Day 
Salnts as of eqoal anthority with the Old and 
New Testaments, and as an indispensable 
sopplement thereto, becanse they inclode God’s 
dlaclosores to the Mormon world. These pre- 
ekmsreeords wert sealednp and deposlted a.d. 
HO in the place where Smith had Ylewed them 
by the dlrection of the angel. 

The records were, it is held, in the reformed 
Bgyptian tongne, and Smith translated them 
throogh the Inspiration of the angel, and one 
OÜTer Oowdrey wrote down the tranelation as 
reported by the God-poseeeeed Joseph. This 
tranelation was pnbüshed In 1880, and Its divine 
origin was attested by a dosen persona—all 
relathee and friends of Smith. Only these 
bare ever pretended to eee the original plates, 
which have already become traditionel. The 
platee have been freqnently called for by skep* 
tks, bat all in vain. Natnnüly, warm contro- 
▼erey aroee conceming the anthenticity of the 
Book of Mormon, and disbelievere have asserted 
that they have indubitable evidence thatltis, 
with the exception of varioas nnlettered inter- 
p olaU o ns, principally Vnrowed from a qneer, 


rhapsodical romaace wrttten by an eccentrie 
ex-clergyman named Solomon Spalding. 

Smith and hia disciples were rfdicnled and 
socially persecnted; bat they seemed to be 
ardently earneet, and continned to preach their 
creed, which was to the effect that the mlDen- 
nium was at hand ; that oor aboriginale were 
to be converted, and that the New Jernseiem— 
the last residence and home of the sainti—was 
to be near the centra of this continent. The 
Vermont prophet, later on, was repeatedly 
mobbed, eren shot at. His narrow cecapes 
were constrned as interpositions of dirine pror- 
idente, bat he displayed perfect cooIdom and 
intrepidity throngh all his trials. The Chorch 
of Jeans Christ of the Lalter-Day Salnts was 
first estahliahed in the spring of 1880 at Man¬ 
chester, N. Y.; bat it swoke snchflerce Oppo¬ 
sition, partienlariy from the orthodox, many 
of them preachers, that Smith and his Associ¬ 
ates deemed it prndent to move farther west. 
They estabüshed themselres at Kirtland, 0 M 
and won there many converta. Hostillty to 
them still continned, and grsw so flerce that 
the body transferred itself to Missouri, and 
next to UUnoia, settüng in the l a t ter state 
near the Tillage of Commerce, which was rs- 
named Naoroo. 

The Gorernor and Legislatnre of Illinois 
farored the Mormone, bat the snti-Mormons 
msde war on them in erery way, and the cos- 
tom of “ sealing wives,” which is yet mysteri- 
oos to the Gentiles, cansed eerions ontbreaks, 
and resnlted in the incarceration of the prophet 
and his brother Hiram at Carthage. Feartng 
that the two migbt be released by the aathori- 
tles, a band of rnfiians broke into the jail, in 
the snmmer of 1844, and mardered them in cold 
blood. This was moet fortnnate for the mem- 
ory of Smith and for his doctrines. It placed 
him in the light of a holy martyr, and lent to 
them a dignity and ritality they had nerer be¬ 
fore enjoyed. 
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foroe, was attacked, defeated , banished or orumßed; but the frensg 
did not abate . 

The populär aspect of the Messianic hope was pcliUcal, not ie> 
ligious or moral. The name Messiah was synonymous with King 
of the Jews; it suggested political designs cmd aspiratiions. The 
a8sumption of that character by any individual drew on him the 
vigilance of the police. 

That Jesus of Nazareth assumed the character of “Messiah,” as 
did many before and after him, and that his crucifixion 1 was simply 
an act of the law on political grounds, just as it was in the case of 
other so-called Messiahs , we believe to be the truth of the matter/ 



“ He is represented as being a native of Qalüee , the insurgmt dis 
trict of the country y nurtured, if not bom, in Nazareth, one of ita 
chief cities; reared as a youtli amid traditious of patriotic devotion, 
and amid scenes associated with heroic dreams and endeavors. The 
Galileans were restless, excitable people, beyond the reach of con- 
ventionalitieß, remote from the centre of power, ecclesiastical and 
secular, ßimple in their lives, bold of speech, independent in thought, 

1 When we speak of Jesus being crucifUd, modes in which the Romane crucified their 
we do not intend to convey the idea that he slaves and criminals. (See Chapter XX., on 
was put toueath on a croee of the form adopted the Cracillxion of Jeeae.) 
by Chrirtians. This cross was the symbol of * According to the Matthew and Mark nar- 
l\fe and immortality among onr heathcn an- rators, Jesus' head was anointed while sitting 
cestors (see Chapter XXXIII.), and in adopting at table in the house of Simon the leper. Now, 
Pagan religiout symbols, and baptiaing them this practice was common among the kings of 
anew, the Christians took this along with Israel. It was the sign and symbol of royalty. 
others. The crucifixion was not a symbol of the The word “ Messiah ” signifles the “ Anointed 
sariisst chorch ; no trace of it can be found in One," and none of the kings of Israel weie 
the Catacombs. Some of the earliest that did styled the Measiah nnless anointed. (See The 
appear, howerer, are similar to fignres No. 42 Martyrdom of Jeans of Nasareth, p. 4&i 
and No. 43, above, which represent two of the 
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thoroughgoing in the sort of radicalism that iß common among peo- 
ple who live 4 out of the world,’ who have leisure to disease the 
ezciting topics of the day, but too little knowledge, cultnre, or sense 
of social responsibility to disenss them soundly. Their mental dis- 
content and moral intractability were proverbial. They were bel- 
ligerents. The Romans had more trouble with them than with the 
natives of any other province. The Messiahs aU started out from 
Galilee , and nevei'failed to collect followers round their Standard. 
The Galileans, more than others, lived in the anticipation of the 
Deliverer. The reference of the Messiah to Galilee is therefore 
already an indication of the character he is to assume.” 

To show the state the conntry must have been in at that time, 
we will quote an incident or two from Josephus. 

A religious enthusiast called the Samaritans together upon 
Mount Gerizim, and assured them that he would work a miracle. 
“ So they came thither armed , and thonght the discourse of the man 
probable; and as they abode at a certain village, which was called 
Tirathaba, they got the rest together of them, and desired to go up 
the mountain in a great multitude together: but Pilate prevented 
their going up, by seizing upon the roads by a great band of horse- 
men and footmen, who feil upon those who were gotten together 
in the village; and when it came to an action, some of them they 
slew, and others of them they put to flight, and took a great many 
alive, the principal of whom, and also the most potent of those that 
fled away, Pilate ordered to be slain.” 1 

Not long before this Pilate pillaged the temple treasury, and 
nsed the 44 sacred money ” to bring a current of water to Jerusalem. 
The Jews were displeased with this, “and many ten thousands of 
the people got together and made a clamor against him. Some of 
them used reproaches, and abused the man, as crowds of such peo¬ 
ple usually do. So he habited a great number of his solchem in 
their habits, who carried daggere ander their garments, and sent 
them to a place where they might surround tliem. So he bade the 
Jews liim6elf go away; but they boldly casting reproaches upon 
him, he gave the soldiers that 6ignal which had been beforehand 
agreed on; who laid upon them with rauch greater blows than Pi¬ 
late had commanded them, and equally punished those that were 
tumultuous, and tho6e that were not; nor did they spare them in 
the least: and since the people were unarmed, and were caught by 
men prepared for wliat they were about, there were a great number 


1 JotephoB: Anüquitie«, book zriiL ch. It. 1. 
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of them slain by tliis means, and others ran away woandedL 
And thu8 an end was pnt to this sedition.” 1 

It was such deeds as these, inflicted npon the Jews by their op* 
pressors, that made them think of the promised Messiah who was 
to deliver them from bondage, and which made many zealous fana* 
tics imagine themselves to be “ He who shonld come.”* 

There is reason to believe, as we have said, that Jesns of Naza¬ 
reth assumed the title of “ Messiah ” His age was throbbing and 
bursting with suppressed energy. The pressure of the JRom&n 
Empire was required to keep it down. “ The Messianic hope had 
such vitality that it Condensed into moments the moral result of 
ages. The common people were watching to see the heavens opeu, 
interpreted peals of thunder as angel voioes, and saw divine potents 
in the flight of birds. Mothers dreamed their boys wouid be Mes¬ 
siah. The wildest preacher drew a crowd. The heart of the nation 
sweUed big with the conviction that the hour of destiny was about 
to strike, that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. The orown 
t eae ready f or any hmgly head that migkt assume it ” 9 

The actione of this man, throughout his public career, we beliere 
to be tliose of a zealot whoee zeal overrode oonaiderations of wis- 
dom; in fact, a Galileau fanatic. Pilate condemns him relnetantly, 
feeling that he is a harmlese yisionary, but is obliged to condemn 
him as one of the many who persistently claimed to be the “ Mes¬ 
siah” or “ King of the Jews” an enemy of Csssar, an instrnment 
against the empire, a pretender to the throne, a bold inciter to 
rebellion. The death he undergoes is the death of the traitor and 
mutineer, 4 the death that was inflicted on many such daimants, the 
death that wouid have been deereed to Judas the Galile&n,* had he 
been captured, and that was inflicted on thousands of his deluded 
followers. It was the Romans, then , who cruoified the man Jesus , 
and not the Jews . 


1 Josepbus: Antiquities, book xrlii. chap. 
Ui. 8. 

• “ From the death of Herod, 4 b. c., to the 
death of Bar-Cochba, ISS i.d., no lese than 
fifty different enthosiaste aetnp aa the Measiah, 
and obtained more or leas foUowing." (John 
W. Chadwick.) 

• “ There was, at this time , a prevalent ex- 
pectation that some remarkable personale waa 
about to appear in Judea. The Jews were 
anxiously looking for the coming of the Mas- 
«iah. This personage, thej supposed, wouid 
be a temporal prince , and they were ex- 
pecting that he woold deliver them from Ro¬ 
man bondage." (Albert Barnes : Notes, vol. 1. 
r 7.) 

"The central and dominant characteristic 


of the teaching of the Rabbis, was the oertain 
adrent of a great national Deliverer—the Mae* 
BLÄH. . . . The national mlnd had becoow 
so inflammable, by conatant brooding an this 
one theme, that any Md epirit rising in rewoU 
against the Roman power , could find anarmy 
qffierce disdpUt who trusted that It ehould Is 
he who wouid redeem Israel .” (Geilde: The 
Life of Christ, vol. i. p. 79.) 

4 “ The penalty of crudftxion, according to 
Roman law and costom, waa inflicted on slavea, 
and ln the provincea on redete osUy,” (The 
Xartyrdom of Jesns, p. 96.) 

• Judas, the Qautonite or Galile o ** as 
Josephos calls him, declared, when Cyrenins 
came to tax the Jewish people, that “ this tax* 
ation waa no better than tu lntrodnctton I» 


CONCLUSION. 




“ In the Roman law the State is the main object, for which the 
individual must live and die, with or against his will. In Jewish 
law, the person is made the main object, for which the State must 
live and die ; because the fundamental idea of the Roman law is 
power, and the fundamental idea of Jewish law is justice.” 1 Thero ■ 
fore Caiaphas and his conspirators did not act from the Jewish 
sta/ndpoint . They represented Rome y her principles, interest, and 
barbarous caprices.* Not one point in the whole trial agrees with 
Jewish laws and custom.* It is impossible to save it; it must be 
given up as a transparent and unskilled invention of a Oentüe 
Christum , who knew nothing of Jewish law and custom, and was 
ignorant of the state of civilization in Palestine, in the time of 
Jesus. 

Jesus had been proclaimed the “ Messiah” the “ Rider of the 
Jews” and the restorer of the kingdom of heaven. No Roman ear 
could understand these pretensions, otherwise than in their rebel- 
lious sense. That Pontius Pilate certainly understood under the 
title, “ Messiah” the king (the political chief of the nation), is evi¬ 
dent from the subscription of the cross, “ Jesus of Nazareth, King 
of the Jews,” which he did not remove in spite of all protestations 
of the Jews. There is only one point in which the four Gospels 
agree, and that is, that early in the morning Jesus was delivered 
over to the Roman goverrwr y Pilate; that he was accused of high- 
treason against Rome —having been proclaimed Kin g of the Jews 
—and that in consequence thereof he was condemned first to be 


alavery,” and exhorted the nation to aaaert 
their liberty. He Iherefore prevailed upon his 
countrymen to revolt. (See Joeephas : Antiq., 
b. xviii. ch. i. 1, and Ware of the Jews, b. ii. ch. 
▼iii. 1.) 

1 The Martyrdom of Jeans of Nazareth, p. 
SO. 

* “ That the High Conndl did accuse Jeans, 
I anppoee no one will donbt; and stnce they 
could neither wiah or expect the Roman Gov¬ 
ernor to m&ke himeelf jndge of their »acred law , 
it becomes certain tbat their accnaation was 
purely political, and took such a form aa this: 

* He haa accepted tnmnitnona ahonta that he ia 
the !egitimate and predlcted King qf Israel, 
and in thia character haa ridden into Jernaalem 
with the forma of atate understood to be royal 
and eaaed ; with what pnrpose, we aak, if not 
to overtnrn our inatitntiona, and your domin- 
ion V If Jeans apoke, at the criaia which Mat¬ 
thew repreaents, the nrulent apeech attribnted 
to him (Matt xxiii.), we may well heitere that 
thia gave a new incentive to the rnlera; for it 
la auch ts ne goveroment in Enrope wonld orer- 


look or forgive; but they are not likdy to have 
expected PilaU to care for any condvet which 
might be cdlled an eedeeia e tical broil. The 
assumption of royalty was dearly the point of 
their attack. Even the mildest man among 
them may have thought hia condnct dangerons 
and needing repreeeion.” (Francis W. New- 
man, “ What ia Christianity withont Christ f’) 

According to the Synoptic Goepele , Jeane 
waa completely innocent of the Charge which 
haa aometimes been brongbt against him, that 
he wiehed to be coneidered ae a Ood eome down 
to earth. Hia enemies certainly wonld not have 
failed to makc anch a prctenaion the baaia and 
tue continnal theme of their accuaations, if it 
had been poeeible to do so. The two grounde 
upon which he was brought bqfore the 8anhe- 
drim teere, ftret , the bold werde he wae extp- 
poeed to have epoken about the temple ; and , 
eecondly and chitfy, the fad that he daimed to 
be the Meeeiah , i. e., “ The King of the Jewe." 
(Albert Rftville : “ The Doctrine of the Dogma 
of the Deity of Jeane/' p. 7.) 

9 See The Martyrdom of Jeras, p 80. 
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scourged, and then to be crucified; all of which was done in bot 
haste. In all other points the narratives of the Evangelist* differ 
widely , and so essential ly that one ßtory cannot be made of the four 
accounts; nor can any particular points stand the test of historical 
criticism, and vindicate its substantiality as a fact. 

The Jews could not have crucified Jesus, according to their lawsj 
if they had infiicted on hiin the highest penalty of the law, since 
crucitixion was exclusively Roman. 1 If the priests, elders, Phari- 
seeß, Jews, or all of them wanted Jesus out of the way so badly, 
why did they not have him quietly put to death while he was in their 
power, and done at once. The writer of the fonrth Gospel seema 
to have understood this difiiculty, and informs us that they could 
not kill him, because he hadprophesied what death he should die ; 
so he could die no other. It was dire necessity, that the heathen 
Symbol of life and immortaiity—the cross *—sliould be brought to 
honor among the early Christians« and Jesus had to die on the 
croes (the Roman Gibbet), according to John * simply because it was 
so prophesied. The fact is, the crucifixion story, like the Symbol of 
the crucifix itself, camefrom abroad.* It was told with the avowed 
intention of exonerating the Romans, and criminating the Jews, so 
they make the Roinan governor take water, “ and wash his hands 
before the multitude, saying, / am innocent of the blood of this 
justperson : see ye to it.” To be eure of their case, they make the 
Jews say : “ His blood be on vs y and on our chüdren ” § 

“ Anotlier fact is this. Just at the period of time when mis- 
fortune and ruination befell the Jews most severely, in the first 
post-apostolic generation, the Christians were most active in making 
proselytes among Gentiles. To liave then preached that a crucified 
Jewish Rabbi of Galilee was their Saviour, would have sounded 
ßupremely ridiculous to those heathens. To have added thereto, 
that the said Rabbi was crucified by command of a Roman Governor, 
because he had been proclaimed ‘ King of the Jews/ would have 
been fatal to the whole sekeme. In the opinion of the vulgär 
heathen, wliere the Roman Governor and Jewish Rabbi came in 
conflict, the former must unquestionably be right, and the latter 
decidedly wrong. To have preached a Saviour who was justly 
conderaned to die the death of a slave and villain, would certainly 
have proved fatal to the whole enterprise. Therefore it was neces- 


4 That i», the crucifixion story at rektted 
in the Qotpel8. See note 1, p. SSO. 

• Matthew xxvil. 94, 95. 


1 See note 4, p. 68S. 

* See Matt. xx. 19. 

• John xriii. 81, 88. 
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sary to exonerate Pilate and the Romans, and to throw the wliole 
borden upon the Jews, in Order to establish the innocence and mar- 
tyrdom of Jesus in the lieathen mind.” 

Tliat the crucifixion story, as related in the synoptic Gospels, 
was written abroad , and not in the Hebrew, or in the dialect spoken 
by the Hebrews of Palestine, is evident from the following par- 
ticular points, noticed by Dr. Isaac M. Wise, a learned Hebrew 
Bcholar: 

The Mark and MaMhew narrators call the place of crucifixion 
44 Golgotha” to which the Mark narrator adds, 44 which is, being in- 
terpreted, the place of skullst The Matthew narrator adds the 
same interpretation, which the John narrator copies without the 
word 44 Golgotha” and adds, it was a place near Jerusalem . The 
Luke narrator calls the place of crucifixion 44 Calvary” which is the 
Latin Calvaria , viz., 44 the place of bare skullsP Therefore the 
same does not refer to the form of the hill, but to the bare skutts 
upon it . 1 Now 44 there is no such word as Golgotha amywhere in 
Jewish literature , and there is no such place mentioned anywhere 
near Jerusalem or in Palestine by any writer ; and, in fact, there 
was no such place; there could have been none near Jerusalem. 
The Jews buried their dead carefully. Also the executed convict 
Lad to be buried before night. No bare skulle, bleaching in the eun, 
could be found in Palestine, especially not near Jerusalem. It was 
law , that a bare skull , the bare spinal column y and also the imper - 
fect skeleton of any human being , make man un clean by contact , and 
also by having either in the house. Man, thus made unclean, could 
not eat of any sacrificial meal, or of the sacred tithe, before he had 
gone through the cereraonies of purification ; and whatever he 
tonched was also unclean (Maimonides, Hil. Tumath Meth., iii. 1). 
Any impartial reader can see that the object of this law was to pre- 
vent the barbarous practice of heathens of having human skulle and 
skeletons lie about exposed to the decomposing inflnences of the 
atmosphere, as the Romans did in Palestine after the fall of Bethar, 
. when for a long time they would give no perraission to bury the 
dead patriots. This law was certainly enforced most rigidly in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, of which they maintained 44 Jerusalem is 
more holy than all other cities surrounded with walls,” so that it 
was not permitted to keep a dead body over night in the eity, or to 


a Commentatora, in endeavoring to get over Bknll-like, and therefore a mound or hiliock,” 
this dificnlty, say that, “ it may come from the bat, it it means “ the place qfbare skulle no 
lookor form of the spot itself, bald, round, and rach constrnction aa the above can be pat to 

the word. 
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transport through it human bones. Jerusalem was the plaoe of theeae- 
rificial meals and the consumption of the sacred tithe, which wascon- 
sidered very holy (Maimonides, Hil. Beth Habchirah, vii. 14); there, 
and in the surroundings, sknlls and skeletons were certainly never 
seen on the surface of the earth, and consequently there was oo plaoe 
called “ Oolgotha ,” and there was no such word in the Hebrew dia» 
lect. It is a word coined by the Mark narrator to translate the 
Latin term “ Calvaria” which, together with the crucifixion story, 
oamefrom Rome. But after the Syrian word was made, nobody 
nnderstood it, and the Mark narrator was obliged to exponnd it.” 1 

In the face of the arguments produced, the crucifixion stoiy, as 
related in the Gospels, cannot be upheld as an historical fact. There 
exists, certainly, no rational ground whatever for the belief that the 
affair took place in the mammer the EvangeUsts deeoribe it. All that 
can be saved of the whole story is, that after Jesus had answered 
the first qnestion before Pilate, viz., “Art thou the King of the 
Jews ?” which it is natural to suppose he was asked, and also this 
can be supposed only, he was given over to the Roman soldiers to 
be disposed of assoon as possible, before his admirers and followero 
could come to his rescue, or any demonstration in his favor be made. 
He was captured in the night, as quietly as possible, and guarded 
in some place, probably in the high-prießt’s oourt, completely se- 
cluded from the eyes of the populace; and early in the moming he 
was brought before Pilate as cautiously and quietly as it could be 
done, and at hie command, disposed of by the soldiers as quickly 
as practicable, and in a raanner not known to the mass of the peo* 
ple. All this was done, most likely, while the multitude worshiped 
on Mount Moriah, and nobody had an intimation of the tragical end 
of the Man of Nazareth. 

The bitter cry of Jesus, as he hung on the tree, “ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me!” disclosed the hope of doliver- 
ance that tili the last moment sustained his heart, and betrayed the 
anguish feit when the hope was blighted; the sneers and hooting 
of the Roman soldiers expressed their conviction that he had pro- 
tended to be what he was not. 

The miracles ascribed to him, and the moral preoepts put into 
his mouth, in after years, are what might be expected; history was 
simply repeating itself; the same thing had been done for othei*. 
u The prea^her of the Mount, the prophet of the Beatitudes, doea 

1 Tbe Mirtyrdom of Jevos of NasareCk, pp. MS UI. 
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but repeat, with persuasive lips, what the law-givers of hiß race pro- 
claimed in mighty tones of command.” 1 

The martyrdom of Jesus of Nazareth has been gratefully 
acknowledged by hiß disciples, whose lives he saved by the sacrifice 
of hiß own, and by their friends, who would have fallen by the score 
had he not prevented the rebellion ripe at Jerusalem.* Posterity, 
infatuated with Pagan apotheoses, made of that simple martyrdom 
an intereßting legend, colored with the myths of resurrection and 
ascension to that very heaven which the telescope has put out of 
man’s way. It is a novel myth, made to suit the gross conceptions of 
ex-heatliens. Modem theology, understanding well enough that the 
myth cannot be saved, Beeks refuge in the greatness and self-denial 
of the man who died for an idea, as though Jesus had been the only 
man who had died for an idea. Thousands, tens of thousands of 
Jews, Christians, Mohammedans and Heathens, have died for ideas, 
and some of them were very foolish, But Jesus did not die for an 
idea. He never advanced anything new, that we know of, to die 
for. He was not accused of sayiug or teaching anything original . 
Nobody has ever been able to discover anything new and original 
in the Gospels. He evidently died to save the lives of his friends, 
and tliis is much more meritorious than if he had died for a ques- 
tionable idea. But then the whole fabric of vicarious atonement 
is demolished, and modern theology cannot get over the absnrdity 
that the Almighty Lord of the Universe, the infinite and etemal 
cause of all causes, had to kill some innocent person in Order to be 
reconciled to the human race. However abstractly they speculate 
and subtilize, there is always an nndigested bone of man-god, god- 
man, and vicarious atonement in the theological stomach. There- 
fore theology appears so ridiculous in the eyes of modern philoso- 
phy. The theological speculation cannot go far enough to hold 
pace with modern astronomy. However nicely the idea may be 
dressed, the great God of the immense universe looks too small 
upon the cross of Calvary; and the human family is too large, has 
too numerous virtues and vices, to be perfectly represented by, and 
dependent on, one Rabbi of Galilee. Speculate as they may, one 
way or another, they must connect the Etemal and the fate of the 
human family with the person and fate of Jesus. That is the very 
thing which deprives Jesus of his crown of martyrdom, and brings 


1 O. B. Frothlnghmm: The Cndle of the 
Chriet, p. 11. 

The reeder ie referred to “ Jndaiam : It> 
Doctrinee and PrecepU,” b j Dt. laue M. Wlee. 
Printed at the Office of the “ Israel* 


lte,” Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* If Jeane, inatead of glrtng hlmaelf np 
qnietly, had ruitUd againet being arreated, 
there certainij would have been bloodahed, aa 
thero waa on manjr other aimllar occaa to na. 
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religion in perpetual conflict with philosophy. It was not the re* 
ligious idea wkich was crucified in Jesus and resnrrected with him, 
as with all its martyrs; although his belief in immortality may 
have strengthened liim in the agony of death. It was the idea of 
duty to his disciples and friends which led him to the realms of 
death. This deserves admiration, bnt no more. It demonstrates 
the nobility of human nature, bnt proves nothing in regard to prov- 
idence, or the providential scheme of govemment. 

The Christian story, as the Gospels narrate it, cannot stand the 
test of criticism. You approach it critically and it falls. Dogmatic 
Christology built upon it, has, therefore, a very frail foundation. 
Most so-called livcs of Christ, or biographies of Jesus, are works of 
fiction, erected by imagination on the shifting foundation of mea- 
gre and unreliable records. There are veiy few passages in the 
Gospels which can stand the rigid application of honest criticism. 
In modern Science and philosophy, orthodox Christology is out of 
the question. 

“ This fc sacred tradition ’ has in itself a glorious vitality, which 
Christians may unblameably entitle immortal. But it certainly will 
not lose in beauty, grandeur, or truth, if all the details eonceming 
Jesus which are current in the Gospels, and all the mythology of 
his person, be forgotten or discredited. Christianity will remain 
without Christ. 

“ This formula has in it nothing paradoxical. Rightly inter- 
preted, it simply means: All that is best in Judxm-Christum Senti¬ 
ment, moral or spiritual, will survive, without Rabbinical fern- 
des, cullured by perverse Logic • without huge piles of falle built 
upon them: without the Oriental Salon, a formidalle rvoal to 
the throne of God; without the Pag cm invention of Hell and 
Devüs 

In modern criticism, the Gospel sources become so utterly worth- 
less and unreliable, that it takes more than ordinary faith to believe 
a large portion thereof to be true. The Eucharist was not estab- 
lished by Jesus, and cannot be called a sacrament. The trials of 
Jesus are positively not true: they are pure inventions. 1 The cru- 
cilixion story, as narrated* is certainly not true, and it is extremely 
difficult to save the bare fact that Jesus was crucified. What can 
the critic do with books in which a few facts must be ingeniously 
gueßsed from uuder the mountain of ghost stories,* childish mira- 

1 It what is recorded in the Gospels on the conld fail to have noticed it, bat instead of this 
«ubject was true, no historian of that daj there is nothing. 

* See Matthew, xzrii. fil-bS. 
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des, 1 and dogmatic tendencies V It is absurd to expect of him to 
regard them as sources of religious instruction, in preference to any 
other mythologies and legende. That is the point at which modern 
critics have arrived, therefore, the Gospels have become books for 
the musenm and archaeologist, for stndents of mythology and an- 
cient literature. 

The spirit of dogmatic Christology hovere still over a portion of 
civilized society, in antic organizations, disciplines, and hereditary 
forme of faith and worship; in Science and philosophy, in the realm 
of criticism, its day is past. The universal, religious, and ethical 
element of Christianity has no connection whatever with Jesus or 
his apostles, with the Gospel, or the Gospel story; it exists inde¬ 
pendent of any person or story. Therefore it needs neither the 
Gospel story nor its heroes. If we profit by the example, by the 
teachings, or the discoveries of men of past ages, to these men we 
are indebted, and are in duty bound to acknowledge our indebted- 
ness; but why should we give to one individual, Jesus of Nazareth, 
the credit of it all f It is trne, that by selecting from the Gospels 
whatever portions one may choose, a common practice among Chris¬ 
tian writers , a noble and grand character may be depicted, but wko 
was the original ofthis cha/raeterf We may find the same indi¬ 
vidual outside of the Gospels, and before the time of Jesus. The 
moral precepts of the Gospels, also, were in existence before the 
Gospels themselves were in existence. 1 Why, then, extol the hero 
of the Gospels, and forget all others? 


1 See Matt. xiv. 15-82: Mark, ir. 1-8, and xl. 
14; and Lake, tU. 86-87 

* See Mark. xvi. 16. 

1 This fact bae at last been admitted by the 
moet orthodox among the Christians. The Her. 
George Matheeon, D.D., Minister of the Parlsh 
of Innellan, and a member of the Scotch Kirk, 
speaking of the precept attered by Confncias, 
flre handred years before the time aseigned for 
the birth of Jesos of Nazareth (“ Whateoever ye 
woold not that others shoald do unto you, do 
not ye unto them ")-*^ays: “ That Confncias is 
the author of this precept is andispated, and 
therefore it is indisputable that Christianity has 
incorporated an artide qf Chinese nwralUy. It 
has appeared to some as if this were to the 
disparagement of Christianity—as if the orig- 
lnality of its Divine Pounder were impaired by 
consent! ng to borrow a precept from a healhen 
■oorce. But in xohat sense dose Christianity 
sst up the daim qf moral originality t When 
we speak of the religion of Christ as havlng 
lntrodnced into the world a purer life and a 
•nrer gttide to condact, what do we mean ? 

84 


Do w? mean to saggeet that Christianity has, 
the ßrst Urne, revealed to the world the 
existence of a set of self-sacriflcing pre¬ 
cepts—that here, for the ßrst time, man hat 
learned that he onght to be meek, mercifui, 
homble, forgiring, sorrowfal for sin, peace- 
able, and pnre in heartf The proof of such 
a Statement woald destroy Christianity ltseif, 
for an absolute original code qf precepts woald 
be eqaivalent to a foreign langoage. The 
glory qf Christian morality is that it is not 
ORiotNAJL-that its words appeal to somethihg 
which already exists within the human heart , 
and on that acconnt have a meaning to the 
hnman ear: no new revelaUon can be mode 
except through the medium qf cm old one. 
When we atiribute onginallty to the ethics 
of the Gospel, we do so on the groand, not 
that it heu given new precepts , bat that it has 
given os a new impalse to obey the moral in- 
stincts of the soul. Christianity ltseif Claims 
on the Held of morals this originality, and 
this alons —‘ A new commandment give I unto 
you, that you love one another/ " (St. Gilea 
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Ab it was at the end of Boman Paganism, so is it now: the 
maases are deceived and fooled, or do it for themselvea, and persons 
of vivacious fantasiee prefer the masqnerade of delusion, to the 
simple sublimity of naked bnt majeetic truth. The dedine of the 
chorch as a political power provee beyond a doubt the decline of 
Christian faith. The conflicts of Chnrch and State all over the 
European continent, and the hostility between intelligenoe and doq- 
maiic Christianity, demonstratee the death of Christology in the 
conscionsnee8 of modern cultnre. It is nseless to ahnt our eyes to 
theee facts. Like rabbinical Jndaism, dogmatic Christianity was 
the product of agee without typography, telescopes, microscopes, 
telegraphs, and power of steam. “ Theee right arme of intelligente 
have fooght the titanic battles, eonqncred and demolished the an» 
cient castles, and remove now the däbris, preparing the ground upon 
which there ahall be the gorgeons temple of hnmanity, one nni Ver¬ 
sal republic, one universal religion of intelligenoe, and one great 
universal brotherhood. This is the new covenant, the gospel of 
humanity and reason.” 

"-Hoaryheaded aalflahneea has feit 

Its death-blow, and Is tottering to the grave: 

A brighter morn awaits the human daj; 

War with its million horrors, and fleroe hell, 

Shall live but in the memory of time, 

Who, like a penitent libertine, shall Start, 

Look baok, and ahudder at his younger yeam.” 

Leetuce, Seeood Seriös: The Falths of the landlan. Wbl Bloekwood A Seaa: Mb 
World. Religion of China, by the Bev. George tazgh, IM.) 

Mathseoa D. D., Mtnlef» of the FaiUh cf 
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Among the ancient Moxicans, Peruviana, and somo of the Indian 
tribes of North and Sonth America, were fonnd fragments of the 
Eden Myth. The Mexicans said that the primeval mother was made 
out of a man 9 8 hone, and that ehe was the mother of twins . 1 

The Gherokees snpposed that heavenly beings came down and 
made the worid, after which they made a man and woman of clay 
The intention of the creators was that men shonld live olways. Bat 
the San, when he passed over, told them that there was not land 
enough, and that people had better die. Atlength, the daughter of 
the Sun was bitten by a Snake , and died. The San, however— 
whom they worshiped as a god—consented that hnman beings might 
live always, He intrnsted to their care a box, charging them that 
they shonld not open it However, impelled by cnriosity, they 
opened it, contrary to the injnnction of the San, and the spirit it 
contained escaped, and then the fate of all men was decided , that they 
must die. 9 

The inhabitants of the New World had a legend of a Deluge i, 
which destroyed the hnman raoe, excepting a few who were saved in 
a boat, which landed on a mountain.* They also related that birds 
were sent ont of the ark, for the pnrpose of ascertaining if the flood 
was abating. * 

The ancient Mexicans had the legend of the confusion of tongues , 
and related the whole story as to how the gods destroyed the tower 
which mankind was bailding so as to reach nnto heaven. 9 

The Mexicans, and several of the Indian tribes of North America, 
believe in the doctrine of Metempsychosis, or the transmigration of 
soals from ono body into another.’ This, as we have already seen, 9 
was aniversally believed in the Old World. 

The legend of the man being swallowed by a fish , and, öfter a 


4 Baring-Goald’« Legend« of tbe Patriarch«, 

p 46. 

* Squire 1 « Berpent Symbol, p. 67. 

* IbidL Here we «ee tbe parallel to tbe 
Qrtctan fable of Epimothen« and Pandora. 

^Brlnton: Mythe of the New World, p. 


SOS. Higglns: Anacalypai«, vol. iL p. 87. 
•Ibid. 

* Brinton : Myth« of tbe New World, p. 804. 
T See Cbapter V. 

* See Ibid. and Chambers 1 « Encyclo., alt. 
11 TraAtmlgratton.” 
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three daya’ sojoum in hi* belly, coming out s&fe and sonnd, vu 
found among the Mexicana and Peruviana. 1 

The aocieut Mexicana, and some Indian tribea, practiced Circuit 
cision, which waa common among all Saatem nations of the Old 
World.* 

They also had a legend to the effect that one of their holy per- 
aons commanded the sun to stand still.* Thia, as we have alreadj 
aeen, 4 waa a familiär legend among the inhabitants of the Old 
World. 

The ancient Mexioana were fire-worshipers ; so were the ancient 
Peruviana. They kept a fire continually buming on an altar, juat ai 
the fire-worahipera of the Old World were in the habit of doing. 4 
They were also Sun-toorshipers, and had “ temples of the Sun.” 4 

The Tortoise-myth was fonnd in the New World. 7 Now, in the 
Old World, the Tortoise-myth belongs especially to India, and the 
idea ia developed there in a variety of forma. The tortoiae that 
holda the world ia called in Sanacrit Kura-mraja, “ King of the 
Tortoiaea,” and many Hindoos believe to thia day that the world 
re8t8 on its back. “ The atriking analogy between the Tortoiae» 
myth of North America and India,’ 7 aaya Mr. Tyler, “ ia by no 
meana a matter of new obaervation; it waa indeed remarked upon 
by Father Lafitan nearly a Century and a half ago. Three great 
featurea of the Aaiatic atoriea are fonnd among the North American 
Indiana, in the fallest and oleareet development» The earth ia aup» 
ported on the back of a huge floating tortoiae, the tortoiae ainka 
ander the water and caaaea a delnge, and the tortoiae ia oonceived 
aa being itself the earth, floating apon the face of the deep.”* 

We have also fonnd among them the belief in an Incarnate 
God born of a virgin ;* the One God worahiped in the form of a 
Trinity ;** the crucified Black god ; M the deeoent into hell the 
resarrection and aacenaion into heaven, 1 * all of which ia to be fonnd 
in the olde8t Aaiatic religiona. We also fonnd monaatio habita— 
friars and nuna. 14 


> See Chapter XL 

* See Chapter X. 

• See Chapter XL 

♦ Ibid. 

■ See Early Hist Manklnd, p. 808; Sqoire'a 
Serpent Symbol; and Preecott: Con. Peru. 

* See lbid., and the Andee and the Am«, 
soo, p. 454. 

7 See Early Hlat. Menkind, p. 848. 

• Ibid. 

# See Chapter XIL 
14 See Chapter XXV. 

11 See Chapter XX. 

Mr. Preucott, spe&king of the Pyramid of 
Cholula, in hie Mexican Hietory, eaye: “ On 


the snmmtt stood a eamptaot» teenple, In which 
wm the imegt of the mjstie dettj (Qmatmd 
coatU ), with «ton featoree, nnlike the ffclr oob- 
plexion which he bore apon eerth.” And 
Kenneth B. H. M&ckenxle eeye (ln eitles of the 
Ancient World, p. 180): “ Froxn the woolly 
textare of the halr, I am inclined to aasiga to 
the Bnddhe of India, the Fnhi of Chine, the 
8ommonacom of the Siameee, the T »h # of the 
Japanese, and the Quetaalcoetle of the Mezi- 
cane, the eeme, and indeed an AWatn, er 
rather Na bien, origin/' 

See Chapter XXIL 
11 See Chapter XXm. 

14 See Chapter XXVL 
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The Mexicans denominated their high-places, sacred houses, 
or “ Houses of Qod” The corresponding sacred structures of the 
Hindoos are called “ God’s House.” 1 

Many nations of the East entertained the notion that there were 
nine heavens , and so did the ancient Mexicans.* 

There are few things connected with the ancient mythology of 
America more certain than that there existed in that country before 
its discovery by Columbus, extreme veneration for the Serpent / 
Now, the Serpent was venerated and worshiped throughout the 
East/ 

The ancient Mexicans and Peruvians, and many of the Indian 
fcribes, believed the Sun and Moon not only to be brother and sister, 
bat man aud wife ; so, likewise, among many nations of the Old 
World was this belief prevalent/ The belief in were-wolves, or man- 
wolves, man-tigers, man-byenas, and the like, which was almost 
aniversal among the nations of Europe, Asia and Afriea, was also 
found to be the case among South American tribes/ The idea of 
oalling the earth “ mother,” was common among the inhabitants of 
both the Old and New Worlds/ “ In the mythology of Finns, 
Lapps, and Esths, Earth-Mother is a divinely honored personage. 
It appears in China, where Heaven and Earth are called in the 
Shuking—o ne of their sacred books—“Fatherand Mother of all 
things.” 

Among the native races of America the Earth-Mother is one of 
the great personages of mythology. The Peruvians worshiped her as 
Mama-Phacha , or Earth-Mother. The Caribs, when there was an 
oarthquake, said it was their mother-earth dancing, and signi- 
fying to them to dance and make merry likewise, which they accord- 
ingly did/ 

It is well-known that the natives of Africa, when there is an 
oclipse of the sun or moon, believe that it is being devoured by some 
great monster, and that they, in order to frighten and drive it 
away, beat drums and make noises in other ways. So, too, the 
rnde Moguls make a clamor of rough music to drive the at- 
tacking Arachs (Bähu) from Sun or Moon/ 

The Chinese, when there is an eclipse of the Sun or Moon, 
proceed to cncounter the ominous monster with gongs and bells. 19 

The ancient Bomans flung firebrands into the air, and blew 
trampets, and clanged brazen pots and pans. 11 Even as late as the 


1 Squire : Serpent Symbol, p. 77. 

* Ibld. p. 109. 

* See Ferguaon’a Tree and Serpent Worthip, 
mnd Squire'B Serpent Symbol. 

« See Ibid. 

* See Tylor, Primitire Cnltnre, toI. 1. p. 
SU, mnd Squire*! Serpent Symbol 


9 Primitive Cnltnre, vol. i. p. 280, mnd 
Sqnire’i Serpent Symbol 

7 Primitive Cnltnre, voL L p. 804, mnd 
Squlre’s Serpent Symbol. 

9 Tylor: Primitive Cnltnre, vol. L pp. 290, 
298. 

9 Ibid. p. 800. 9 Ibid. ” Ibid. p. 80t 
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seventeenth Century, tbe Irish or Welsh, during eclipses, ran about 
beating kettles and pans. 1 Among the native races of America was 
to be found the same Superstition. The Indians would raise a 
frightful howl, and shoot arrows into the sky to drive the monsters 
off.* The Caribs, thinking that the demon Maboya, hater of all 
light, was seeking to devour the Sun and Moon, would dance and 
howl in concert all night long to scare him away. The Peruviana, 
imagining such an evil spirit in the shape of a monstrous beast, 
raised the like frightful din when the Moon was eclipsed, shouting, 
sounding musical instruments, and beating the dogs to join their 
howl to the hideous chorus.* 

The starry band that lies like a road across the sky, known as 
the milky way , is called by the Basutos (a South African tribe of 
savages), “The Way of the Gods;” the Ojis (another African tribe 
of savages), say it is the “ Way of Spirits,” which souls go up to 
heaven by. North American tribes know it as “the Path of tbe 
Master of Life,” the “ Path of Spirits,” “the Road of Souls,” where 
they travel to the land beyond the grave. 4 

It is almost a general belief among the inhabitants of Africs, 
and was so among the inhabitants of Europe and Asia, that 
monkeys were once men and women, and that they can even now 
really speak, but judiciously hold their tongues, lest they should be 
made to work. This idea was found as a serious matter of belief, 
in Central and South America. 4 “The Bridge of the Dead,” 
which is one of the marked myths of the Old World, was found in 
the New. 1 

It is well known that the natives of South America told the 
Spaniards that inland there was to be found a fountain, the waters 
of which turned old men back into youths, and how Juan Ponce de 
Leon fitted out two caravels, and went to seek for this “Fountain 
of Youth.” Now, the “Fountain of Youth” is known to the 
mythology of India. 1 

The myth of foot-prints stamped into the rocke by gods or 
mighty men, is to be found among the inhabitants of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Egyptians, Greeks, Brahmans, Buddhists, Moslems, 
and Christians, have adopted it as relics each from their own 
point of view, and Mexican eyes could discern in the solid rock at 
Tlanepantla the mark of hand and foot left by the mighty Quet¬ 
zal coatle.* 


1 lylor; Primitive Cultnre, toL i. p. 801. 

• Ibid. p. 886. 

•Ibid. 

«Ibid. p. 884. 

• Ibid. p. 888 and 848. 


* Early Hist Mankind, pp. 857 and 861. 

* Ibid. p. 861. 

Tbe legend of the “Elixir of Life** of tha 
Western World, was well-known in OkUia. 
(Bnckley : Cities of tbe Ancient World, p. 187.) 

* Ibid. p. 118, and Sqoire’s Serpent Symbol. 
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The Incas, in order to preserve purity of race, married their 
own Bieters, as did the Kings of Persia, and other Oriental nations. 1 * * 

The Peruvian embalming of the royal dead takes us back to 
Egypt; the burning of the wives of the deceased Incas reveals 
India ; the singularly patriarchical character of the whole Peruvian 
policy is like that of China in the olden time ; while the System of 
©Spionage, of tranquillity, of physical well-being, and the iron-like 
immoyability in which their whole social frame was cast, bring be- 
fore us Japan —as it was a very few years ago. In fact, there is 
something strangely Japanese in the entire cultus of Peru as de- 
scribed by all writers.' 

The dress and costume of the Mexicans, and their sandals, 
resemble the apparel and sandals worn in early ages in the East.' 

Mexican priests were represented with a Serpent twined around 
their heads, so were Oriental kings. 4 * * 7 The Mexicans had the head 
of a rhinoceros among their paintings,' and also the head of an 
elephant on the body of a man. 4 Now, these animals were un- 
known in America, but well known in Asia; and what is more 
Btriking still is the fact that the man with the elephant’s head is 
none other than the Oanesa of India; the God of Wisdom. Hum¬ 
boldt, who copied a Mexican painting of a man with an elephant’s 
head, remarks that “ it presents some remarkable and apparently 
not accidental resemblances with the Hindoo Ganesa.” 

The horse and the ass, although natives of America/ became 
extinct on the Western Continent in an early period of the earth’s 
history, yet the Mexicans had, among their hieroglyphics, repre- 
sentations of bot!) these animals, which show that it must have 
been seen in the old world by the author of the hieroglyph. When 
the Mexicans saw the horses which the Spaniards brought over, 
they were greatly astonished, and when they saw the Spaniards on 
horseback, they imagined man and horse to be one. 

Certain of the temples of India abound with sculptural repre- 
sentations of the symbols of Phallic Worship . Turning now to the 
temples of Central America , which in many respects exhibit a 
strict correspondence with those in India, we find precisely the same 
symbols, separate and in combination . 4 

We have seen that many of the religious conceptions of America 
are identical with those of the Old World, and that they are em- 


1 Fusang, p. 56. 

* Ibld. p. 55. 

a Mexican Antiqnities, vo). ri. p. 181. 

4 Ibid., and Squlre's Serpent Symbol. 

* Mexican Antlq., vol. vi. p. 180. 

* Early Hist. Mankind, p. 811. 

7 The traveler, James Orton, fonnd fossil 
bnnes of an extinct species of tho horse, the ma» 


todon, and other animals, near Punin, in South 
America, all of which had passed away before 
the arrival of the human species. This native 
American horse was sucoesded, in after ages, 
by the coontless herds descended from a few 
introduced with the Spanish colonists. (See 
tbe Andes and the Amason, pp. 154,156.) 

* Serpent Symbol, p. 47. 
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bodied or symbolized ander the same or cognate forme ; and it ii 
confidently asserted that a comparison and analysis of her primitire 
Systems, in connection with those of other parts of the globe, 
philosophically conducted, would establish the grand fact, that in 
all their leading elements, and in many of their details, they are 
essentiully the same. 1 * * 4 

The architecture of many of the most ancient buildings in Sonth 
America resembles the Asiatic. Around Lake Titicaca are massiTe 
monuments, which speak of a yery ancient and ciyilized nation.* 

R. Spence Ilardy, says : 

“ The ancient ediflces of Chi Chen, in Central America, bear a striking re- 
semblance to the topes of India. The shape of one of the domes, its apparenl 
size, the small tower on the summit, the trees growing on the sides, the appesr- 
ance of masonry here and tliere, the style of the Ornaments, and the small door- 
* wsy at the l*ase, are so exactly similar to what I had seen at AnuiAdhapun, 
that i then my eye first feil upon the engracings cf these remarkaNe rums , 1 suppotd 
that they «oere presented in Illustration of the ddgobas cf Ceylon.*** 

E. G. Squire, speaking of this, says : 

“ The Bud’hist templcs of Southern India, and of the Islands of the Indio 
Archipelago, as described to us by the learned members of the Asiatic Society, 
and the numerous writers on the religion and antiquities of the Hindoos, com* 
spond, with great exactness, in all their essential and in many of their minor 
features, with those of Central America ”* 

Structures of a pyramidal style, which are common in India, 
were also discovered in Mexico. The pyramid tower of Cholnla 
was one of these.* 

Sir R. Kir Porter writes as follows : 

“ What striking analogies exist between the monuments of the old continenti 
and those of the Toltecs, who, arriving on Mexican soll, bullt several of these 
colossal structures, truncated pyramids, divided by layers, like the temple of 
Belus at Babylon. Whence did they take the model cf these ediflces t Were they cf 
the Mongolian rate t Did they descendfrom a common stock with the Chinese , As 
Hiong-nu, and the Japanese f* 

The similarity in features of the Asiatic and the American raoe 
is very striking. Alexander de Humboldt, speaking of this, says: 

“ There are striking contrasts between the Mongol and American races.”* 
“ Over a million and a half of square leagues, from the Terra del Fuego Islands 
to the River 8t. Lawrence and Behring’s Straits, we are struck at the first 
glance with the general resemblance in the features of the inhabitants. We 
ihink we pereeive that they all descended from the same stock, notwithstanding the 
enormous diversity of language which separates them from one another."* 


i Serpant Symbol, p. 198. 

* The Andee and the Amaaoo, p. 451 

* Sestern Monachism, p. 8SS. 

4 Serpent Symbol, p. 48. 


4 Set Ibid. 

4 Travels in Pereia, vol. U. p. SSO. 
T New Spain, voL i. p. 188. 

4 Ibid. p. 141. 
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“ This analogy is particularly evident in the color of the ekln and hair, in the de- 
fective beard, bigh cheekbones, and in tbe direction of the eyes.” 1 

Dr. Morton gays : 

In reflecting on the aboriginal races of America, we are at once met by tbe 
striking fact, that thcir physical characters are wholly independent of all climatic 
or known physical influencea. Notwithstanding tbeir immense geographical dis- 
tribution, embracing every variety of climate, it is acknowledged by all travel- 
ler», that there is among this people a prevailing type, aronnd which all the 
tribcs—north, south, east and west—cluster, though varying within prescribed 
limits With trifling exceptions, all our American Indians bear to each otber 
some dcgree of family resemblance, quite as strong, for example, as that seen at 
the present day among full-blooded Jews.”* 

James Orton, the traveler, was also strack with the likeness of 
the American Indians to the Chinese, including the fiatted nose. 
Speaking of the Zaparos of the Napo River, he says : 

“The Zaparos in physiognomy somewhat resemble the Chinese, havinga 
middle stature, round face, small eyes set angularly, and a broad, flat noee." 1 

Oscar Paschel says: 

“The obliquely-set eyes and prominent cheek-bones of the inhabitants of 
Yeragua were noticed by Monitz Wagner, and according to his description, out 
of four Bayano Indians from Darien, three had thoroughly Mongolian features, 
including the flatted nose.” 

In 1866, an officer of the Sharpshooter, the first English man- 
of-war which entered the Paran& River in Brazil, remarks in almost 
the same words of the Indians of that district, that their features 
vividly reminded lrim of the Chinese. Burton describes the Bra- 
zilian natives at the falls of Cachauhy as having thick, round Kal- 
muck heads, fiat Mongol faces, wide, very prominent cheek bones, 
oblique and sometimes narrow-slit Chinese eyes, and slight mus- 
taches. 

Another traveler, J. J. Von Tschudi, declares in so many 
words that he has seen Chinese whorn at the first glance he mistook 
for Botocudos, and that since then he has been convinced that the 
American race ought not to be separated from the Mongolian. His 
predeccssor, St. Hilaire, noticed narrow, obliquely-set eyes and 
broad noses among the Malali of Brazil. Reinhold Hensel says of 
the Coroados, that their features are of Mongoloid type, due espe- 
cially to the prominenco of the cheek-bones, but that the oblique 
Position of the eyeB is not perceptible. Yet the oblique opening of 
the eye, which forms a good though not an essential cliaracteristic 
of the Mongolian nations, is said to be characteristic of all the Gua¬ 
rani tribcs in Brazil. Even in the extreme south, among the 


1 New Spain, rol. i. p. 158. * Typee of Mankind, p. 

* The Andee and the Amason, p. 170. 
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Hiullitches of Patagonia, King saw a great many with obliquelyset 
eyes. Those writers who separate the Americans as a pecnliar race 
fail to give distinctive characters, common to them all, which dis- 
tinguish them from the Asiatic Mongole. All the tribes have stiff, 
long hair, cylindrical in section. The beard and hair of the bodj 
is always scanty or totally absent. The color of the skin yariee con- 
siderably, as might be expected in a district of 110° of latitude 
ranges from a light Sonth European darkness of complexion amoog 
the Botocudos, of the deepest dye among the Aymara, or to copper 
red in the Sonor tribes. But no one has tried to draw limita 
between races on account of these shades of color, especiallyas thej 
are of every conceivable gradation. 1 

Oharies G. Leland says : 

The Tunguse, Mongolians, and a great part of the Torkiah race formed origi- 
nally, according to all extemal organic tokens, as well as the elements of tbeir 
language, but one people, closely allied with the Esquimanx, the SkräUag, or 
dwarf of the Norseman, and the races of the New World. This is the iirefutable 
reeult to which all the more recent inquiries in anatomy and phyaiology, as weü 
as comparative philology and history, have conduced. All the aboriginal Ameri¬ 
cans have those distinctive tokens which forcibly recall their neighbors dweffisf 
on the other side of Behring’s Straits. They have the four-comered head, high 
cheek-bones, heavy jaws, large angular eye-cavities, and a retreating forebeid. 
The Skulls of the oldest Peruvian gr&ves exhibit the same tokens as the heads of 
the ncmadic tribes of Oregon and California.”* It is very certain that thonaaodf 
of American Indians, especially those of small stature or of dwarflsh tribes, bear 
a most extraordinary likeness to Mongola.”* 

John D. Baldwin, in his “ Ancient America ” says : 

“ I find myself more and more inclined to believe that the wild Indians of tks 
North came originally ! rom Ana, where the race to which they belong mm 
still represented by the Koraki and Cookcheet, found in that part of Ank which 
extends to Behring’s Straits.” 4 

Hon. Charles D. Poston, late commissioner of the United States 
of America in Asia, in a work entitled, “ The Pareeee,” speakingof 
an incident which took place “beyond the Great Wall,” says : 

“ A Mongolian came riding up on a little black pony, followed by a aervant 
on a camel, rocking like a windmill. He stopped a moment to exchange p&nto- 
mimic salutations. He was full of electricity, and alive with motion; the blood 
was warm in his veins, and the fire was bright in his eye. I could have swom 
that he was an Apache ; every action, motion and look reminded me of my old 
enemies and neighbors in Arieona. They are the true descendants of the nomadic 
Tartars of Asia and preserve every instinct of the race. He shook hands frtsnd- 
lily but timidly, keepiug all the time in motion like an Apache.”* 


1 Paschel * Races of Man, pp. 408-404. 
* Fnsang, p. 7. 


4 Qnoted in Ibid. 

4 Qnoted in Ibid. p. 9L 
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That the continents of Asia and America were at one time joined 
iogether by an isthmus, at the place where the channel of Behring’s 
straits is now found, is a well known fact. That the severance 
of Asia from America was, geologically speaking, very recent, is 
shown by the fact that not only the straits, bat the sea which 
bears the name of Behring, is extraordinarily shallow, so mach so, 
indeed, that whalers lie at anchor in the middle of it. 1 This is evi- 
dently the manner in which America was peopled. 1 

Düring the Champlain period in the earth’s history the climate 
of the northern portion of the American continent, instead of being 
frigid, and the country covered with sheets of ice, was more like the 
climate of the Middle States of the present day. Tropical animals 
went North, and daring the Terrace period—which followed the 
Ohamplain—the climate changed to frigid, and many of these 
tropical animals were frozen in the ice, and some of their remains 
were discovered centaries after. 

It was probably daring the time when the climate in those 
northern regions was warm, that the aborigines crossed over, and 
eyen if they did not do so at that time, we mast not be startled at 
the idea that Asiatin tribes crossed oyer from Asia to America, when 
the country was coyered with ice. There have been nations who 
lived in a state of nndity among ice-fields, and, eyen at the present 
day, a naked nation of fishermen still exist in Terra del Fuego, 
where the glaciers Stretch down to the sea, and eyen into it.* 

Ohas. Darwin, daring his voyage round the world in H. M. 8. 
Beagle, was particularly strack with the hardiness of the Fuegians, 
who go in a state of nndity, or almost entirely so. He says : 

11 Among these central tribes the men generally have an Otter-skln, or some 
small acrap, about as large as a pocket-handkerchief, to coyer their nakedness, 
which is barely sufflcient to coyer their backs as low down as their loina.” 4 

One day while going on shore near Wollaston Island, Mr. Darwin’« 
party pulled alongside a canoe which contained six Fuegians, who 
were, he says, “quite naked, and eyen one full-grown woman was ab* 
solutely so. It was raining heavily, and the fresh water, together with 
the spray, trickled down her body. In another harbor not far dis- 
tant, a woman, who was suckling a recently-born child, came one 


> Paschel: Baces of Man, pp. 400, 401. 

* To those who may think that the Old 
World might have been peopled from the new, 
we refer to Oscar Paschers “ Races of Man,” 
p. 88. The aathor, in speaking on this subject, 
says: “ There at one time existed a great con¬ 
tinent, to which belonged Madagascar and 
perhaps portions of Rastern Africa, the Mal- 
dives and Laccadives, and also the Island of 


Ceylon, which was never attached to Indla, 
perhaps even the Island of Celebes in the far 
East, which posse s s es a perplexing fanna, with 
seml-Afrlcan featnres.” On this continent, 
which was sitnated in the now Indian Ocean, 
must we look for the cradle of humanUy. 

■ Paschel: Races of Man, p. 81. 

4 Darwin’s Journal, p. 818. 
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day alongside the vessel, and remained there outof mere curioeity,. 
whilst the sleet feil and thawed on her naked bosom, and on the 
flkin of her naked baby!”’ 

This was during the winter season. 

A few pages farther on Mr. Darwin ßays that on the night of the 
32d December, a small family of Fuegians—who were living in a 
cove near the qnarters —“ soon joined our party round a blaiing 
fire. We were well clothed, and though sitting close to the fire were 
far from too warm ; yet these naked savages, though further off, 
were observed, to our great surprise, to be Streaming with perspira* 
tion at undergoing such a scorching. They seemed, however, yery 
well pleased, and all joined in the chorus of the seamen’s songs; 
but the manner in which they were inyariably a little behind was 
quite ludicrous.”* 

The Asiatics who first orossed over to the American continent 
were evidently in a yery barbarous stage, although they may have 
known how to produce fire, and use bows and arrows.* The tribe 
who inhabited Mexico at the time it was discoyered by the Span- 
iards was not the first to settle there; they had driven out a peo- 
ple, and had taken the country from them. 4 

That Mexico was yisited by Orientais, who brought and planted 
their religion there, in a comparatively recent period, is very proba¬ 
ble. Mr. Chas. O. Leland, who has made this subject a special 
study, says : 

" While the proofs of the existence or residence of Orientais in America aia 
extremely vague and uncertain, and while they are supported only by coind- 
dences, the antecedent probability of their having come hither, or having been 
able to come, is stronger than the Norse discoveiy of the New World, or eyea 
th&n that of Columbus himseif would appear to be. Let the reader take a map 
of the Northern Pacific; let him ascertain for himself the fact that from Kamt¬ 
schatka, which was well known to the old Chinese, to Alaska the journey is far 
less arduous than from China proper, and it will be seen that there was in all 
probability intercourse of some kind between the continents. In early tixnes 
the Chinese were bold and skiilful navigators, to wbom the chain of the Aieutian 
Islands would have been simply like stepping-stones over a shailow brook to a 
child. For it is a well ascertained fact, that a sailor in an open boat might crom 
from Asia to America by the Aieutian Islands in summer-time, and hardly ever 


> Darwin'« Journal, p. 818. 

* Ibid. pp. 220, 221. 

• ThU li seen from the fact that they 
dld not know the use of Iron. Had they 
known the ose of tbls metal, they woold 
surely have gone to work and dug into their 
moontains, which are abundantly mied with 
ore, and made use of it. 

4 The Aztocs were preceded hy the Tol- 
tecH, Chichimecks, and the Nahnaltecs. (Ham¬ 
bold t’s New Spain, p. 188, voL L) 

“The races of barbarians which succees- 


Ively followed each other from the north to 
the south always mardered. hanted down, and 
suhdued the previoas inhabitants. and formed 
in course of time a new social and poliUcal 
U/e upon the rnins of the old System, to be 
again deetroyed and renewed tn a few cen- 
tories, hy a new Invasion of barbariana. 
The later native conqnerors in the New World 
can, of conrse, no more be considerod ln ths 
light of original inhahitants than the present 
races of men in the Old World.” 
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be out of sight of land, and this in a part of the sea generally abounding in 
fish, as is proved by the flshermen who inhabit many of these islands, on which 
fresh water is always to be found.” 1 

Colonel Barclay Kennon, formerly of the U. S. North Pacific 
surveying expedition, says: 

“From the result of the most accurate scientific Observation, it is evident 
that the voyage from China to America can be made without being out of sight 
of land more than a few hours at any one time. To a landsman, unfamiliar 
with long voyages, the mere idea of being ‘alone on the wide, wide sea/ with 
nothing but water visible, even for an hour, conveys a stränge sense of desola- 
tion, of daring, and of adventure. But in truth it is regarded as a mere trifle, 
not only by regulär seafaring raeu, but even by the rüdest races in all parts of the 
world ; and I have no doubt that from the remotest ages, and on all shores, flsh¬ 
ermen in open boats, canoes, or even coracles, guided simply by the stars and 
currents, have not liesitated to go far out of sight of land. At the present day, 
natives of many of the South Pacific Islands undertake, without a compass, and 
auccessfully, long voyages which astonish even a regulär Jacktar, who is not 
often astonished at anything. If this can be done by savages, it hardly seems 
possible that the Asiat;c-American voyage was not successiully performed by 
people of advanced scientific culture, who had, it is generally believed, the com¬ 
pass, and who from an early age were proficient in astronomy.”* 

Prof. Max Müller, it would seem, entertains similar ideas to oar 
own, expressed as follows : 

“ In their (the American Indians’) languages, as well as in their religions, 
traces may possibly still be found, before it is too late, of pre-hietoric migrations 
of men from the primitive Aeiatie to the American Continent, eüher across the 
stepping-stonce of the Aleutic bridge in the North, or lower South, by drifting with 
faoorable winde from island to üland, tiU the hardy eanoe was landed or wreeked 
on the American coaet, never to retum again to the Aeiatic home from which it had 
started”* 

It is very evident tlien, that the religion and mythology of the 
Old and New Worlds, have, in part, at least, a common origin. 
Lord Kingsborough informs ns that the Spanish historians of the 
16th Century were not disposed to admit that America hadever been 
colonized from the West, “chiefly on acconnt of the state in whioh 
religion was found in the new continent.” 4 

And Mr. Tylor says: 

“ Among the mass of Central American traditions . . . there occur certain 
passages in the story of an early emigration of the Quich6 race, which have 
much the appearance of vague and broken stories derived in some way from 
high Northern latitudes.”* 

Mr. McCnlloh, in his “ Researches,” observes that: 


* Fosang, p. 56. 

* Qooted in Fosang, p. 71. 

* Science of Religion, p. 181. 


4 Mexican Antiq., vol. tL p. 18L 
4 Early Hist. Mankind, p. 807. 
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“ In analyzing many parts of their (theancient American^’) institutious, esped- 
ally those belonging to their cosmogonal history, their religious superatitions, and 
aatronomical computations, we have, in these abetract mattere, found abundant 
proof to assert that there hae been formerly a connection between the people of 
the two continents. Their Communications, however, have taken place at a 
very remote period of time; for those mattere in which they more decidedly 
coincide, are undoubtedly those which belong to the earliest history of mankind.” 

It is unquestionably from lndia that we have derived, partly 
through the Persians and other nations, most of our metaphysical 
and theological doctrines, as well as our nursery tales. Who then 
can deny that these same dootrines and legends have been handed 
down by oral tradition to the chief of the Indian tribes, and in this 
way have been preserved, although perhaps in an obscure and imper- 
fect manner, in some instances at least, until the present day ? The 
facts which we have before us, with many others like them which 
are to be had, point with the greatest likelihood to a common 
fatherland, the cradle of all nations, from whioh they came, taking 
these traditionB with them. 


APPENDIX B. 

Oommbxoinq at the farthest East we shall find the ancient re- 
ligion of China the same as that whioh was universal in all quarters 
of the globe, viz., an adoration of the Sun, Moon, Stars and ele- 
ments. 1 That the Chinese religion was in one respect the same as 
that of lndia, is seen from the fact that they named sucoes- 
sive days for the same seven planets that the Hindoos did.* The 
ancient books of the Chinese show that astronomy was not only 
understood by them at a very early period, but that it formed an 
important branch of state policy, and the basis of public oeremonies. 
Eclipses are accurately recorded which occurred twenty oenturies be¬ 
fore Jesus; and the Confucian books refer continually to observa- 
tions of the heavenly bodies and the rectification of the calendar. 
The ancient Chinese astronomers seem to have known precisely 
the excess of the solar year beyond 365 days. The religion of China, 


1 “ All Paganlsm is at bottom a toorsMp qf 
nature ln Borne form or other, and in all Pagan 
religion« the deepest and most awe-inspiring 
attribnte of nature wae ite power of repro- 
duction." (Kncyclo. Brit., art “ Christianity.”) 

8 In Montfancon's L'Antiqnit6 Expliquee 
vvol. 1.), may be eeen a repreBentation of the 
seven planet« ]#rsoniJied. It was by such 


pereonlflcationa that the real objecta wonhlped 
became nnknown. At first the real San, 
Moon, 8tare, Ac., woald be worahipcd, bat ae 
eoon an man pereonified them, other terma 
woald be Introduced, and peculiar ritee ap* 
propriated to each, eo that in time they came 
to be considered ae eo many different delr 
tiee. 
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ander the emperors who preceded the first dynasty, is an enigma. 
The notices in the only authentio works, the King, are on this 
point scanty, vague, and obscnre. It is diffienlt to separate what is 
spoken with reference to the Science of astronomy from that which 
may relate to religion, properly so called. The terms of reverence 
and respect, with which the lieavenly bodies are spoken of in the Shoo- 
King, seem to warrant the inference that those terms have more 
than a mere astronomical meaning, and that the ancient religion of 
China partook of star-worship, one of the oldest heresies in the 
world . 1 

In India the San, Moon, Stars and the powers of Nature were 
worshiped and personified, and each quality, mental and physical, 
had its emblem, which the Brahmans taught the ignorant to regard 
as realities, tili the Pantheon became crowded. 

“ Our Aryan ancestors learned to look up to the sky, the San, 
and the dawn, and there to see the presence of a living power, half« 
revealed, and half-hidden from their senses, those senses which were 
always postulating something beyond what they could grasp. They 
went further still. In the bright sky they perceived an Illuminator, 
in the all-encircling firmament an Emtbracer, in the roar of the 
thunder or in the voice of the storm they feit the presence of a 
Shouter and of furions Strikere, and out of the rain they created an 
Indra, or giver of rain.”* 

Prof. Monier Williams, speaking of “ the hymns of the Veda,” 
says: 

41 To what deities, it will be asked, were the prayers and hymns of these ool- 
lections addressed ? The answer is: They worshiped tho*phynecU force» before 
which all nations, if guided solely by the light of nature, have in the early period 
of their life, instinctively bowed down, and before which even the most civilised 
and enlightened have always been compelled to bend in awe and reverence, if 
not in adoration.” 1 

The following sublime description of Night is an extraot from 
the Vedas, made by Sir William Jones : 

44 Night approaches, illumined with stars and planets, and, looking on all sides 
with numberlees eyes, overpowers all meaner lights. The immortal goddees 
pervades the firmament, covering the low valleys and shrubs, the lofty moun- 
tains and trees, but soon she disturbs the gloom with celeetial effulgence. Ad- 
vancing with brightness, at length she recalb her sister Morning; and the 
nightly shade gradually melts away. May she at this time be propitiousl She, 
in whose early watch we may calrnly rechne in uur mansions, as birds repose 
upon the trees. Mankind now sleep in their towns; now herds and flocks peace- 
fully slumber, and the winged creatures, swift falcons, and vultures. O Night I 


1 Thora ton: Hist. China, vol. 1. pp. 14, 40 * Max Müller: The Sdenoe ef Religion, 

and fiO. p. 888. 

• Indian Wiedom, p. 10. 
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avert from us the ahe-wolf and the wolf; and, oh! suffer ua to pan thee io 
aootbing rest! Oh, morn! remove in due time this black, yet visible over- 
whelming darkness, which at present enfolds me, as thou enableet me to remove 
the cloud of thcir dells. Daughter of Beaten, I approach thee with praise, as 
the cow approaches her milker; accept, O Night! not the hymn only, but the 
oblation of thy Buppliant, who prays that hia foes may be sabduecL” 

Some of the principal gods of the Hindoo Pantheon are, Dyaug 
(the Sky), Indra (the Rain-giver), Sürya (the San), the Maruts 
(Winds), Aditi, (the Dawn), Parrati (the Earth,) 1 and Siya, her 
consort. The worship of the Sun is expressed in a variety of ways, 
and by a multitude of fancifal names. One of the principal of 
these is Crishna. The following is a prayer addressed to him : 

“Be auspicious to my lay, O Chrishna, thou only God of the seven heavens, 
who swayest the universe through the immensity of space and matter. O uni¬ 
versal and resplendent Sun ! Thou mighty governor of the heavena; thou 
sovereign regulator of the connected whole; thou sole and universal deity of 
mankind; thou gracious and Supreme Spirit; my noblest and most happy In¬ 
spiration is tby praise and glory. Thy power 1 will praise, for thou art my 
sovereign Lord, whose bright Image continually forces itaelf on my attention, 
eager imagination. Thou art the Being to whom heroes pray in perils of war; 
nor arc their supplications vain, when thus they pray; whether it be when thou 
illuminest the eastem region with thy Orient light, when in thy meridian 
splendor, or when thou majestically descendest in the West" 

Crishna is made to say : 

“I am the light in the Sun and Moon, far, far beyond the darkness. I 
am the brilliancy in flame, the radiance in all that’s radiant, and the light of 
lights.”* 

In the Maka-bharata, Crishna, who having become the son of 
Aditi (the Dawn), is called Vishnu, another name for the San.* 
The demon Putana assaults the child Crishna, which identifies him 
with Hercules, the Sun-god of the Greeks. 4 In his Solar character 
he must again be the slayer of the Dragon or Black-snake Kulnika , 
the “ Old Scrpent” with the thousand heads.* Crishna’s amours 
with the maidens makes him like Indra, Phoibus, Hercules, Samson, 
Alpheios, Paris and other Sun-gods. This is the hot and fiery Sun 
greeting the moon and the dew, or the Sun with his brides the 
Stars.* 

Moore, in his Hindu Pantheon, obseryes : 

“ Although all the Hindu deities partake more or less remotely of the nature 
and character of Surya, or the Sun, and all more or less directly radi&te from, 
or merge in, him, yet no one is, I think, so intimately identifled with bim as 
Vishnu; whether considered in his own person, or in the character of hiemoCL 
gloriou8 Avatara of Crishna. ” 


1 The emblcm of Parvati, the “ Mother 
Goddees,” wte the Tom, and that of her con- 
•ort Siva, the Linohax. 

* Williams üinduism, p. 218. 

Ä See Cox: Aryan Kytho., vol. iL pp. 106 


and 180. 

* Ibid. p. 185. 

* Ibid. p. 187. 

* See Ibid. p. 88 , and Moor'a Hindu Pazk- 
theon, p. 68. 
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The aneient religion of Egypt, like that of Hindostan, was 
founded on astronomy, and eminently metaphysical in its character. 
The Egyptian priests were far advanced in the Science of astronomy. 
They made astronomy their pecnliar study. They knew the figure 
of the earth, and how to calculate solar and lunar eclipses. From 
very aneient time, they had obseryed the Order and movement of 
the stars, and recorded them with the utmost care. Ramses the 
Great, generally called Sesostris, is supposed to have reigned one 
thousand five hundred years betöre the Christian era, about coeval 
with Moses, or a Century later. In the tomb of this monarch was 
found a large massive circle of wrought gold, divided into three 
hundred and sixty-five degrees, and each di Vision marked the rising 
and setting of the stars for each day. 1 This fact proves how early 
they were advanced in astronomy. In their great theories of mutual 
dependence between all things in the universe was included a be¬ 
lief in some mysterious relation between the Spirits of the Stars and 
human souls, so that the destiny of mortals was regulated by the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. This was the origin of the famous 
System of Astrology. From the conjunction of planets at the hour 
of birth, they prophesied what would be the temperament of an 
infant, what life he would live, and what death he would die. Dio- 
dorus, who wrote in the Century preceding Christ Jesus, says : 

“They frequently foretell with the greatest accuracy what is about to happen 
to mankind; showing the failure or abundance of crops, and the epidemic dis¬ 
eases about to befall men or cattle. Earthquakes, deluges, rising of comets, 
and all those phenomena, the knowledge of which appears impossible to com¬ 
mon comprehensions, they foresee by means of their long continued Observa¬ 
tion.” 

P. Le Page Renouf, who is probably the best authority on the 
religion of aneient Egypt which can be produced, says, in hia Hib- 
bert Lectures :* 

“The Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered nearly twenty years 
ago by Prof. Max Maller, have, I trust, made us fully understand how, among the 
Indo-European races, the names of the Sun, of Sunrise and Suneet, and of other 
such phenomena, come to be talked of and considered as permnages, of whom 
wondrous legende have been told. Egyptian mythology not merely admits, but 
imperatively demands , the 8ame explanation. And this becomes the more evi¬ 
dent when we consider the question how these mytbical personages came to be 
invested with the attributes of divinity by men who, like the Egyptlans, had so 
lively a sense of the divine.” 

Kenrick, in his “ History of Egypt,” says : 


* “ Aocordlng to Cbsmpollion, the tomb of belüge) for erery honr of emymooüi of the 
fti— V. et Thebes, conteioe teblee of the yeei.” (Kenxtek'a WggpL, toL L p. M) 
oo—tollettoü« and of their inflaenoe (on hum— * p. 118. 
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“ We have abundant evidence tbat the Egyptian tbeology had its origin Io 
the pereoniflcation of tbe powere of nature, under male and female Attributes, 
and tbat thia conception took a sensible form, such as the mental state of the 
people required, by tbe Identification of tbese powere with the elements and the 
beavenly bodies, fire, eartb, water, tbe sun and moon, and the Nile. Such ap- 
peai 9 eterywhere to be the origin of tbe objective form of polytheism; and it ia 
equally evident among the nations most closely allied to the Egyptians by Posi¬ 
tion and general cbaracter—the Phenicians, the Babyloniens, and in remote 
connection, the Indians on the one side and the Greeks on the other.” 

The gods and goddesses of the ancient Pebsians were also per- 
sonifications of the Sun, Moon, Stars, the elements, &c. 

Ormuzdy “ The King of Light,” was god of the Firmament, and 
the “ Principle of Goodness ” andof Truth. He was called “The 
Eternal Source of Sunshine and Light,” “ The Centre of all that 
exists,” “The First-born of the Eternal One,” “The Creator,” 
“The Sovereign Intelligence,” “The All-seeing,” “The Just 
Jndge.” He was described as “sitting on the throne of the good 
and the perfect, in regions of pure light,” crowned with rays, and 
with a ring on his finger—a circle being anemblemof infinity; 
sometimes as a venerable, majestic man, seated on a Ball, their 
emblem of creation. 

“ Mithras the Mediator ” was the god-Sun. Their most splendid 
ceremonials were in honor of Mithras. They kept his birth-day, 
with many rejoicings, on the twenty-fifth of December, when the 
Sun perceptibly begins to return northward, after his long winter 
journey; and they had another festival in his honor, at the vernal 
equinox. Perhaps no religious festival wasever more splendid than 
the “ Annual Salutation of Mithras ,” during which forty days were 
set apart for tlianksgiving and sacrifice. The procession to salute 
the god was formed long before the rising of the Sun. The High 
Priest was followed by a long train of the Magi, in spotless white 
robes, chanting hymns, and carrying the sacred fire on silver cen- 
sers. Tlien came three hundred and sixty-five yonths in scarlet, to 
represent the days of the year and the color of fire. These were 
followed by the Chariot of the Sun, empty, decorated with garlands, 
and drawn by superb white horses harnessed with pure gold. Then 
came a white horse of magnificent size, his forehead blazing with 
gems, in honor of Mithras. Close behind him rode the king, in a 
chariot of ivory inlaid with gold, followed by his royal kindred in 
embroidered garments, and a long train of nobles riding on camels 
rieh ly caparisoned. This gorgeous retinue, facing the East, slowly 
ascended Mount Orontes. Arrived at the summit, the High Priest 
assumed his tiara wreathed with myrtle, and hailed the first rays of 
the rising Sun with incense and prayer. The other Magi gradu&lly 
joined him in singing hymns to Ormuzd, the 60 urce of all blessing, 
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by whom Ihe radiant Mithras had been sent to gladden the earth 
and preserve the principle of life. Finally, they all ioined in one 
universal chorus of praise, while king, princes and nobles, pros- 
trated themselves before the orb of day. 

The Hebrews worshiped the Sun, Moon, Stars, and “ all the 
host of heaven.” 1 * * El-Shaddai was one of the names given to the 
god Sun. Parkhurst, in his “Hebrew Lexicon,” says, “El was the 
very name the heathens gave to their god Sol, their Lord or Haler 
of the hosts of heaven.” El, which means “the strong one in 
heaven ”—the Sun, was invoked by the ancestors of all the Semitio 
nations, before there were Babylonians in Babylon, Phenicians in 
Sydon and Tyrus, before there were Jews in Mesopotamia or Jeru¬ 
salem.* 

The Sun was worshiped by the Hebrews under the names of 
Baal, Moloch, Ohemosh, &c.; the Moon was Ashtoreth, the “ Queen 
of Heaven.”* 

The gods of the ancient Gbeeks and Bomaxs were the same as 
the gods of the Indian epic poems. We have, for example : Zeu- 
piter (Jupiter), corresponding to Dyaus-pitar (the Heaven-father), 
Juno, corresponding to Parvati (the Mother Goddess), and Apollo, 
corresponding to Crishna (the Sun, the Saviour). 4 Another name 
for the Sun among those people was Bacchus An Orphic verse, 
ref erring to the Sun, says, “ he is called Dionysos (a name of Bacchus) 
because he is carried with a circular motion through the immensely 
extended heavens.”* 

Dr. Prichard, in his “ Analysis of Egyptian Mythology,”* speak- 
ing of the ancient Greeks and Romans, says : 

“That the worship of the powert of nature, mitigated, indeed, and embel- 
lished, constituted the foundation of the Greek and Roman religion, will not be 
disputed by any person who surveys the fables of the Olympian Gods with a 
more penetrating eye than that of a mere antiquarian.” 

M. De Coulanges, speaking of them, says : 

“The Sun, which gives fecundity; the Barth , which nourishes; the Oloudt, 
by turns beneficent and destructive, — euch were the different powert of which they 
could make gods . But from each one of these elements thousands of gods were 
created; because the same physical agent, viewed under different atpecit , received 
from men different names. The Sun, for example. was called in one place 
Ilercules (the glorious); in another, Photbus (the shining); and still again, Apollo 
(he who drives away night or evil); one called him Eyperion (the elevated being); 
another, Alexicacot (the beneficent); and in the courseof time groupsof men, 
who had given these various names to the brilliant luminary, no langer taw that 
they had the tarne god . ” T 


1 See Chmpter XL 

* Maller : The Science of Rellg., p. 100. 

* See Chapter XI. 

4 See Indian Wiedom, p. 486. 


* Taylor’s Mysteriös, p. 166. 
•Page 880. 

v The Ancient City, p. 10t 
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Richard Payne Knight says * 

“The primitive religion of the Qreek », like thatof all other natioos not en* 
lightened by Revelation , appears to have been elementar#, and to have conaisted 
in an indistinct worship of the Sun, the Moon, the Stabs, the Eabth, and 
the Watbrs, or rather, the spirita supposed to preside over theae bodies, and 
to direct their motions, and regulate their modea of existence. Every river, 
spring or mountain had itn local genius, or pecnliar deity; and as men natu- 
rally endeavored to obtain the favor of their gods by such means aa they feel 
best adapted to win their own, the first worship consisted in offering to them 
certain portions of whatever they held to be most valuable. At the same time» 
the regulär motions of the heavenly bodies, the stated returns of summer and 
winter, of day and night, with all the admirable Order of the univerae, taught 
them to helieve in the existence and agency of such superior powere; the Irregn- 
lar and dcstructivc efforts of nature, such as lightnings and tempests, inunda- 
tions and earthquakes, persuaded them that these mighty beings had pasaions 
and alfections similar to their own, and only differed in posseesing greater 
strength, power, and intelligence .” 1 

When the Grecian astronomers first declared that the San was 
not a person, but a huge hot ball, instantly an outcry arose against 
them. They were called “ blaspheming atheists ,” and from that 
time to the present, when any new discovery is made which seems to 
take away from man his god, the cry of “ Atheist ” is instantly raised. 

If we turn from the ancient Greeks and Romans, and take a look 
still farther West and North, we shall find that the gods of all the 
Teutonic nations were the same as we have seen elsewhere. They 
had Odin or Woden—from whom we have our Wednesday —the Al- 
fader (the Sky), Frigga, the Mother Goddess (theEarth), “Baldur 
the Good,” and Thor—from whom we have our Thursday (per* 
sonifications of the Sun), besides innumerable other genii, among 
them Freyja—from whom we have our Friday—and as she was the 
“ Goddess of Love,” we eat fish on that day.* 

The gods of the ancient inhabitants of what are now called the 
“British Islands” were identically the same. The &ttn-god wor- 
shiped by the Ancient Druids was called Hu , Belt, Budd and 
Buddu-gre. * 

The same worship which we have found in the Old World, from 
the farthest East to the remotest West, may also be traced in 
America, from its simplest or least clearly defined form, among the 
roving hunters and squalid Esquimaux of the North, through every 
intermediate stage of development, to the imposing Systems of 
Mexico and Peru, where it took a form nearly corresponding that 
which it at one time sustained on the banks of the Ganges, and on 
the plains of Assyria. 4 


1 Ancient Art and Mythology, p. 1. 

* See Mailet’s Northern Antiqoitiee. Thoogh 
•poken of In Northern mythology aa distinct, 


Frigga and Freyja are orlginaüy on. 

* See Mythe of the Brideh Drnida, p. 11& 

* See Sqnire’a Serpent Symbol. 
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Father Acosta, speaking of the Mexicans, sayg : 

“ Next to Yiracocha, or their Supreme God, that which x&OAt commonly they 
have. and do adore, is the Sun ; and after t those things which are most remark* 
able in the celestial or elementary nature, as the Moon, Stare, Hea, and Land. 

“ Whoso shall merely look into it, shall find this manner which the DGvil 
hath used to deceive the Indians, to be the same wherewith he hath deceived 
the Greeks and Romans, and other ancient Gentilee, giving them to underetand 
that these notable creatures, the Sun, Moon, Stare, and elements, had power or 
authority to do good or harm to men.” 1 

We see, then, that the gods and heroes of antiquity were origin- 
ally personifications of certain elements of Nature, and that the 
legends of adventnres ascribed to them are merely mythical forme 
of de8cribing the phenomena of these elements. 

These legends relating to the elements of Nature, whether they 
had reference to the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, or a certain natural 
phenomenon, became, in the course of time, to be regarded as ao- 
counts of men of a high Order, who had once inhabited the earth. 
Sanctuaries and temples were erected to these heroes, their bones 
were searched for, and when found—which was always the case— 
were regarded as a great source of strength w> the town that pos- 
sessed them ; all relics of their stay on earth were hallowed, and a 
form of woraliip was specially adapted to them. 

The idea that heavenly luminaries were inhabited by spirits, of 
a nature intermediate between God and men, first led mortals to 
address prayers to the orbs over which they were supposed to pre- 
side. In order to snpplicate these deities, when Sun, Moon, and 
Stars were not visible, they made Images of them, which the priest« 
eonBecrated with many oeremonies. Then they pronounoed solemn 
invocations to draw down the spirits into the statues provided for 
their reception. By this process it was supposed that a mysterious 
connection was established between the spirit and the image, so 
that prayers addressed to one were thenoeforth heard by the other. 
This was probably the origin of image worehip everywhere. 

The motive of this worship was the same among all nations of 
antiquity, i. e., fear. They supposed that these deities were irri- 
tated by the sins of men, but, at the same time, were merciful, 
and capable of being appeased by prayer and repentance; for this 
rdason men offered to these deities sacrifices and prayers. How 
natural that such should have been the case, for, as Abb6 Dubois 
observes: “To the rüde, untutored eye, the ‘Host of Heaven,’ 
clothed in that calm beauty which distinguishes an Oriental night, 
might well appear to be instinct with some divine principle, endowed 
with consciousness, and the power to influence, from its throne of 
unchanging splendor on high, the fortunes of transitory mortals/’ 


> Acosta: roh 11. pp. 806-805. 
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All the ohief stories that we know so well are to be found in sU 
times, and in almost all countries. OindereUa , for one, is told in 
the language of every country in Europe, and the same legend is 
found in the fanciful tales related by the Greek poets ; and still 
further back, it appears in yery ancient Hindoo legends. So, ag&ir, 
does Beauty and the Beast ; so does our familiär tale of Jack , tk$ 
Qiant-KiUer ; so also do a great number of other fairy stories, each 
being told in different countries and in different periods, with so 
muoh likeness as to show that all the yersions came from the same 
source, and yet with enough difference to show that none of the 
yersions are directly copied from each other. “Indeed, when we 
compare the myths and legends of one country with another, and of 
one period with another, we find out how they have come to be so 
much alike, and yet in some things so different. We see that there 
must haye been one origin for all these stories, that they must have 
been invented by one people, that this people must haye been after- 
wards divided, and that each part or division of it must bare 
brought into its new home the legends once common to them all, and 
must haye shaped and altered these according to the kind of place 
in which they came to live ; those of the North being sterner and 
more terrible, those of the South softer and fuller of light and 
color, and adorned with touchesof more delicatefancy.” And this, 
indeed, is really the case. All the chief stories and legends are 
alike, because they were first made by one people ; and all the nations 
in which they are now told in one form or another teil them because 
they are all descended from this one common stock, the Aryan . 

From researches made by Prof. Max Müller, The Rev. George 
W. Cox, and others, in England and Germany, in the Science of 
Comparative Mythology , we begin to see something of these ancient 
forefathers of ours ; to understand what kind of people they were, and 
to find that our fairy stories are really made out of their religion* 

The mind of the Aryan peoples in their ancient home was full 
of imagination. They never ceased to wonder at what they saw and 
heard in the sky and upon the earth. Their language was highly 
figurative, and so the things which Struck them with wonder, and 
which they could not explain, were described under forms and 
names which were familiär to them. “Thus, the thunder was to 
them the bellowing of a mighty beast, or the rolling of a great 
chariot. In the lightning they saw a brilliant serpent, or a spear 
shot across the sky, or a great fish darting swiftly through the sea 
of cloud. The clouds were heavenly cows, who shed milk upon 
the earth and refreshed it; or they were webs woven by heavenly 
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women who drew water from the fountains on high and poured 
it down as rain.” Analogies which are but fancy to us, were 
realities to these men of past ages. They conld see in the water- 
Bpout a huge serpent who elevated himself ont of the ocean and 
reached his head to the skies. They could feel, in the pangs 
of hunger, a live creature gnawing within their bodies, and they 
heard the voices of the hill-dwarfs answering in the echo. The Sun , 
the first object which struck them with wonder, was, to them, the 
child of Night; the Dawn came before he was born, and died as he 
rose in the heavens. He strangled the serpents of the night; he 
went forth like a bridegroom ont of his cbamber, and like a giant 
to run his course. 1 He had to do battle with clouds and storms.* 
Sometimes his light grew dim under their gloomy veil, and the 
children of men shuddered at the wrath of the hidden Sun.* 
Sometimes his ray broke forth, only, after brief spleudor, to sink 
beneath a deeper darkness ; sometimes he burst forth at the end of 
his course, trampling on the clouds which had dimmed his brilliancy, 
and bathing his pathway with blood. 4 Sometimes, beneath moun- 
tains of clouds and vapors, he plunged into the leaden sea.* Some¬ 
times he looked benignly on the face of his mother or his bride who 
came to greet him at his journey’s end. 0 Sometimes he was the 
lord of heaven and of light, irresistible in his divine strength; 
sometimes he toiled for others, not for himself, in a hard, unwill- 
ing servitude. 7 His light and heat might give light and destroy it.* 
His chariot might scorch the regions over which it passed, his flam- 
ing fire might bum up all who dared to look with prying eyes into 
bis dazzling treasure-house.* He might be the child destined to 
slay his parents, or to be united at the last in an unspeakable peace, 
xo the bright Dawn who for a brief space had gladdened his path in 
the morning. 10 He might be the friend of the children of men, 
and the remorseless foe of those powers of darkness who had stolen 
away his bride. 11 He might be a warrior whose eye strikes terror 


1 This plctare woald give as tbe story of 
Hercules, who 6trangled the serpent in his 
cradle, and who, in after years, in the form 
of a giant, ran his course. 

* This would give us St. George killing the 
Dragon. 

* This would give us the story of the mon- 
ster who attempted to devour the Sun, and 
whom the "untutored savage" tried to 
frighten away by making loud cries. 

« This would give us the story of Samson, 
whose strength was renewed at the end of 
his career, and who slew the Philistines—who 
had dimmed his brilliance—and bathed his 
path with blood. 

* This would give us the story of Oannes 
or Dagon, who, beneath the clouds of the 


evening sky, plunged into the sea. 

• This would give us the story of Hercules 
and his bride Iöle, or that of Christ Jesus 

his mother Mary, who were at their aide at the 
end of their career. 

T This would give us the story of the laben 
of Hercules. 

■ This is the Sun as 8eva. 

• Here again we have the Sun as Siva the 
Dntroyer. 

10 Here we have Apollo, Achilleus, Bellero- 
phon and Odysseus. 

11 This would give ns the story of Samson, 
who was “ the friend of the children of men, 
and the remorseless foe of those powers of 
darkness" (the Philistines), who had «Men 
away his bride. (See Judges, ch. xv.) 
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into his enemies, or a wise chioftain skilIed in deep and hidden 
knowledge. 1 Sometimes he might appear as a gloriona being 
doomed to an early death, which no power could ayert or delay.* 
Sometimes grievons hardships and desperate conflicts might be fol- 
lowed by a long season of serene repose.* Wherever he went, men 
might welcome him in loye, or shrink from him in fear and 
anguish. 4 He wonld have many brides in many lands, and his off¬ 
spring would assnme aspects beantiful, stränge or horrible.* His 
conrse might be brilliant and beneficent; or gloomy, sullen, and 
capricious.* As compelled to toil for others, he wonld be said to 
fight in qnarrels not his own; or he might for a time withhold the 
aid of an arm which no enemy could withstand. T He might be 
the destroyer of all whom he loyed, he might slay the Dawn with 
his kindling rays, he might scorch the Fruits, who were his ohildren; 
he might woo the deep blne sky, the bride of heayen itself, and an 
ineyitable doom might bind his limbs on the blazing wheel for eyer 
and eyer.* Nor in this crowd of phrases, all of which haye borne 
their part in the formation of mythology, is there one which could 
not be used naturally by onrselyes to describe the phenomena of the 
outward world, and there is soareely one, perhaps, which has not 
been used by our own poets. There is a beauty in them, which can 
never grow old or lose its charm. Poets of all ages recur to them 
instinetiyely in times of the deepest grief or the greatest joy; 
bat, in the words of Professor Max Maller, “ it is impossible to 
enter fully into the thoughts and feelings which passed through the 
minds of the early poets when they formed names for that far East 
from whence even the early Dawn, the Sun, the Day, their own life 
seemed to spring. A new life flashed up every moming before their 
eyes, and the fresh breezes of the Dawn reaohed them like greetings 
wafted across the golden threshold of the sky from the distant 
lands beyond the mountains, beyond the clouds, beyond the dawn, 
beyond the immortal sea which brought us hitherl The Dawn 
seemed to them to open golden gates for the Sun to pass in trramph; 
and while those gates were open, their eyes and their minds stroye, 
in their childish way, to pieroe beyond the limits of this finite 
world. That silent aspect wakened in the human mind the con- 
ception of the Infinite, the Immortal, the Diyine; and the names 
of the Dawn became naturally the names of higher powers.* 


1 This would give ua tho stories of Thor, the 
mlghty warrior, the terror of his enemies, and 
those of Cadmus, Komalus or Odin, the wise 
chieftains, who fonnded natioua, and taucht 
their people knowledge. 

* This would give us the story of Christ Je¬ 
sus, and other Angel-Messiahs; Saviours of men. 
a This would give us the stories of spell- 


bound maidens, who sleep for years. 

4 This is Hercules and his counterparts. 

• This again is Hercules. 

4 This would depend upon whether his 
was obscured by clouds, or not. 

T This again m Hercules. 

• This is Apollo, Sirs and Ixten. 

• Rev. O. W. Oox. 
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u This imagery of the Aryans was applied by them to all they saw 
in the sky. Sometimes, as we have said, the clouds were cows ; they 
were also dragons, which songht to slay the Sun; or great shipa 
floating across the sky, and casting anchor upon earth; or rocks, or 
mountains, or deep caverns, in which evil deities hid the golden 
light. Then, also, they were shaped by fancy into animals of 
various kinds—the bear, the wolf, the dog, the ox ; and into giant 
birds, and into monsters which were both bird and beast. 

“ The winds, again, in their fancy, were the companions or minis- 
ters of India, the sky-god. The spirits of the winds gathered into 
their host the souls of the dead—thus giving birth to the Scandina- 
yian and Teutonio legend of the Wild Horseman, who rides at mid- 
night through the stormy sky, with his long train of dead behind 
him, and his weird hounds before . 1 The Bibhus, or Arbhus, again, 
were the sunbeams or the lightning, who forged the armor of the 
gods, and made their thunderbolts, and turned old people young, 
and restored out of the hides alone the slaughtered cow on which 
the gods had feasted. ,,# 

Aryan myths, then, were no more than poetic fancies about light 
and darkness, cloud and rain, night and day, storm and wind ; and 
when they moved westward and southward, the Aryan race brought 
these legende with it; and out of these were shaped by degrees innu- 
merablc gods and demons of the Hindoos, the deys and jinns of the 
Persians ; the great gods, the minor deities, and nymphs, andfauns, 
and satyrs of Greek mythology and poetry; the stormy divinities, 
the giants, and trolls of the cold and rugged North ; the dwarfs of 
the German forests ; the elves who dance merrily in the moonlight 
of an English summer ; and the “ good people ” who play mischievous 
tricks upon stray peasants among the Irish hills. Almost aU , in - 
deed, that we have of a legendary bind comes to us front our Aryan 
forefathers —sometimes scarcely changed, sometimes so altered that 
we have to puzzle out the links between the old and the new ; but 
all these myths and traditions, and old-world stories, when we come 
to know the meaning of them, take us back to the time when the 
Aryan race dwelt together in the high lands of central Asia, 
and they all mean the same things—that is, the relation be¬ 
tween the Sun and the earth, the snccession of night and day, of 
winter and summer, of storm and calm, of cloud and tempest, and 
golden sunshine, and bright blue sky. And this is the source from 
which we get our fairy stories, and tales of gods and heroes ; for 
underneath all of them there are the same fanciful meanings, only 
changed and altered in the way of putting them by the lapse of ages 


1 Who hu not heard it §ald that the howling or whining of a dog forebodes death f 
* Bnnoe : Fairy Tales, Origin and Meaning. 
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of time, by the circumstances of different oountriee, and 1 f tha 
fancy of those who kept the wonderful tales alive without knowing 
what they meant. 

Thousands of years ago, the Aryan people began their march 
out of their old country in mid-Asia. From the remains of their 
language, and the likeness of their legende to those among other 
nations, we know that ages and ages ago their coantry grew too 
small for them, so they were obliged to move away from it. Some 
of them turned southward into India and Persia, and some of them 
weilt westward into Europe—the time, perhaps, when the land of 
Europe stretched from the borders of Asia to the islands of Great 
Britain, and when there was no sea between them and the main 
land. How they made their long and toilsome march we know not. 
But, as Kingsley writes of such a movement of an ancient tribe, so 
we may fancy these old Aryans marching west ward —“ the tall, 
bare-limbed men, with stone axes on their shoulders and horn bows 
at their backs, with herds of gray cattle, guarded by huge lap-eared 
mastiffs, with shaggy white horses, heavy-horned sheep, and silky 
goats, moving always westward through the boundless steppes, 
whither or why we know not, but that the Al-Father had sent them 
forth. And behiud us (he makes them say) the rosy snow-peaks 
died into ghastly gray, lower and lower, as every evening came; and 
before us the plains spread infinite, with gleaming salt-lakes, and 
ever fresh tribes of gaudy flowers. Behind us, dark lines of living 
beings streamed down the mountain slopes ; around us, dark lines 
crawled along the plains—all westward, westward ever. Who conld 
stand again8t us ? We met the wild asses on the steppe, and tamed 
them, and made them our slaves. We slew the bison herds, and 
swam broad rivers on their skins. The python snake lay across our 
path ; the wolves and wild dogs snarled at us out of their coyerts; 
we slew them and went on. Strange giant tribes met us, and eagle 
visaged hordes, fierce and foolish ; we smote them, hip and thigh, 
and went on, westward ever.” 1 And so they went on, straight to- 
ward the West, or, as they turned North and South, and thus over- 
spread new lands, they brought with them their old ways of thaught and 
forme of belief, and the stories in which these had taken form ; and on 
these were built up the gods and heroes , and all wonder-working 
creatures and things, and the poetical fables and fancies which have 
come down to us, and which still linger in our customs and our fairy 
tales; bright and sunny and many-colored in the warm regions of 
the South, stemer and wilder and rougher in the North, more home- 
like in the middle and Western countries; but always alike in ^heir 


1 Quoted by Bane«: Fairy Tal< 
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main features, and always having the same meaning when we come 
to dig it out, and tliese forms and their meaning being the same in 
the lands of the West Aryans as in those still peopled by the Aryans 
of the East. 

The story of Oinderella is one of the many fairy tales which help 
us to find out their meaning, and take us straight back to the 
far-off land where fairy legends began, and to the people who made 
them. This well-known fairy tale has been found among the myths 
of our Aryan ancestors, and from this we know that it is the story of 
the Sun and the Daum. Oinderella, gray and dark and dull, is all 
neglected when she is away from the Sun, obscured by the envious 
clouds, her sisters, and by her step-mother, the Night. So she is 
Aurora, the Dawn, and the Fairy Prince is the Morning Sun, ever 
pursuing her, to claim her for his bride. This is the legend as it 
is found in the ancient Hindoo books ; and this explains at once 
the source and the meaning of the fairy tale. 1 

Another tale which helps us in our task is that of Jack the 
Qiant-Killer , who is really one of the very oldest and most widely 
known, characters in wonder-land. Now, who is this wonderful 
little fellow ? He is none other than the hero who, in all countries 
and ages, fights with monsters and oyercomes them ; like Indra, the 
ancient Hindoo Sun-god, whose thunderbolts slew the demons of 
drought in the far East; or Perseus, who, in Greek story, delivers 
the maiden from the sea-monster; or Odysseus, who tricks the 
giant Polyphemus, and causes him to throw himself into the sea; 
or Thor, whose hammer beats down the frost giants of the North. 
“The gifts bestowed upon Jack are found in Tartar stories, Hindoo 
tales, in German legends, and in the fahles of Scandinavia.” 

Still another is that of Little Red Riding-Hood. The story of 
Little Red Riding Hood, as we call her, or Little Red-Gap, as she is 
called in the German tales, also comes from the same source, and 
(as we have seen in Ghapter IX.), refers to the Sun and Night. 

“ One of the fancies in the most ancient Aryan or Hindoo stories 
was that there was a great dragon that was trying to devour the 
Sun, to prevent him from shining upon the earth, and filling it 
with brightness and life and beauty, and that Indra, the Sun-god, 
killed the dragon. Now, this is the meaning of Little Red Riding- 
Hood, as it is told in our nursery tales. Little Red Riding-Hood. is 
the Eyening Sun, which is always described as red or golden ; the 
old grandmother is the Earth, to whom the rays of the Sun bring 
warmth and comfort. The wolf—which is a well-known figure for 


1 See Bonc*: Ifcirj Takt, p. 81 
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the Clouds and blackness of Night (in Tentonio mythology) 1 —is the 
dragon in anotber form. First, he devours the grandmother; that 
is, he wraps the earth in thick clouds, which the Evening Sun is 
not strong enough to pierce throngh. Then, with the darkness of 
Night, he swallows np the Evening Sun itself, and all is dark and 
desolate. Then, as in the Qerman tale, the night-thunder and the 
storm. winds are represented by the lond snoring of the wolf ; and 
then the huntsman, the Moming Sun, comes in all his strength 
and majesty, and chases away the night clouds and kille the wolf, 
and revives old grandmother Earth and Little Red Riding Hood to 
life again.” 

Nor is it in these stories alone that we can trace the ancient 
Hindoo legends, and the Sun-myth. There is, as Mr. Bunce ob- 
serres in his “Fairy Tales, their Origin and Meaning,” scarcely a 
tale of Greek or Roman mythology, no legend of Teutonic or Geltic 
or Scandinavian growth, no great romance of what we call the mid¬ 
dle ages, no fairy stcry taken down from the lips of ancient folk, 
and dressed f or us in modern shape and tongue, that we do not find, 
in some form or another, in theee Eastern poems, which are com- 
posed of allegorical tales of gods and heroes. 

When, in the Vedic hymns, Eephalos, Prokris, Hermes, Daphne, 
Zeus, Ouranos, staud forth as simple names for the Snn, the Dew, the 
Wind, the Dawn,the Heaven and the Sky, each recognized as such, yet 
each endowed with the most perfect consciousness, we feel that the 
great riddle of mythology is solved, and that we no longer lack the 
key which shall disclose its most hidden trcasures. When we hear 
the people saying, “ Our friend the Sun is dead. Will he rise ? 
Will the Dawn come back again ?” we see the death of Hercules, 
and the weary waiting while Leto struggles with the birth of Phoibos. 
When on the return of day we hear the cry— 

“ Rise! our life, our spirit has come back, the darkness is gone, the light 
draws near !” 

—we are carried at once to the Homeric hymn, and we hear the 
joyouß shout of all the gods when Phoibos springs to life and light 
on Delos.* 

That the peasant folk-lore of modern Europe still displays 


1 “ The Sun" said GaugUr, “ speeds at roch 
a rate as if «As feared that some one was pur- 
suing her for her destruction.” “ And well she 
may,” replied Har , “ for he that seeks her is 
not far behind, and she has no way to escape 
bnt to ran before him.” “ And who is he,” 
asked Gaugier, that canses her this anxiety f” 
”It i« the Wo{f Sköll, ” answered Har, “ who 
pnrsnes the 8on, and it is he that she fears, 


for he shall one day overtake and devonr her.” 
(Scandinavian Protte Edda. See Mailet 4 » 
Northern Antiquities, p. 407). This Wolf ta, 
as we have seid, a peraoniflcation of Night and 
Claude, we therefore have the almost nniversal 
practice among savage nationa of maklng noisea 
at the time of edipses, to frighten away th» 
montier» who wonld otherwise devonr the Bon. 

• Aryan Mythology, vol. i. p. 10t. 
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episodes of nature-myth, may be seen in tLe following story of 
Vassalissa, the Beautiful, 

Vasßalissa’s stepmotlier and two Bisters, plotting against her life, 
Bend her to get a light at the honse of Bäba Yagä , the witch, and 
her jouraey contains the following history of the Day , told, as Mr. 
Tylor says, in trnest mythic fashion : 

“ Vassalissa goes and wandere, wandere in the forest. She goes, and she 
shudders. Suddenly before her bounds a rider, he himself white, and clad in 
white, and the trappings white. And Day began to down. She goes farther, 
when a second rider bounds forth, himself red, clad in red, and on a red horae. 
The Sun began to rüe. She goes on all day, and towards evening arrives at the 
witch’s house. Suddenly there comes again a rider, himself black, clad in all 
black, and on ablack horse; he bounded to the gates of the Bäba Yagd, and 
disappeared asif he had »unk through the earth. Night feil. After this, when 
Vassalissa asks the witch, * Who was the white rider ?’ she answered, ‘ That is 
my clear Day;* 'Who was the red rider?* 'That is my red Sun;' 'Who was 
the black rider ?’ 'That is my black Night. They are all my trusty friends .’” 1 

We have another illustratiou of allegorioal mythology in the 
Grecian story of HephsBstos Splitting open with bis axe the head of 
Zeus, and Athene springing from it, fall armed; for we perceiye 
behind this sayage imagery Zeus as the bright Sky, his forehead the 
East, Hesphrostos as the young, not yet risen Sun, and Athene as 
the Dawn , the daughter of the Sky, stepping forth from the foun- 
tain-head of light,—with eyes like an owl, pure as a virgin; the 
golden ; lighting up the tops of the monntains, and her own glorions 
Parthenon in her own fayorite town of Athens ; whirling the shafts 
of light; the genial warmth of the morning; the foremost Cham¬ 
pion in the battle between night and day ; in full armor, in her 
panoply of light, driying away the darkness of night, and awaken- 
ing men to a bright life, to bright thoughts, to bright endeavors.* 

Another story of the same sort is that of Kronos. Every one 
is familiär with the story of Kronos, who devoured his own children. 
Now, Kronos is a mere creation from the older and misunderstood 
epithet Kronides or Kronion, the ancient of days. When these 
days or time had come to be regarded as a person the myth would 
certainly follow that he deyoured his own children, as Time is the 
devourer of the Dawns.* Saturn, who devours his own children, is 
the same power whom the Greeks called Kronos (Time), which may 
truly be said to destroy whatever it has brought into existence. 

The idea of a Heaven , the “Elysian fields,” is also born of the 
sky. 

The “Elysian plain” is far away in the West, where the sun 


1 Tylor: Primitive Cullnre, rol. L p. 806. * Müller: The Science of Bellglon, p. 65. 

a Cox: Arymn Mythology, vol. ii. p. 1. 
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goes down beyond the bonds of the earth, when Eos gladdens tha 
close of day as she sheds her violet tints over the sky. The 
“Abodes of the Blessed” are golden islands sailingin a sea of blue, 
—the burnished clouds floating in the pure ether. Grief and sorrow 
cannot approach them; plague and sickness cannot tonch them. 
The blissful Company gathered together in that far Western land in- 
herits a tearless eternity. 

Of the other details in the picture the greater number would be 
suggested directly by these images drawn from the phenomena of 
sunset and twilight. What spot or stain can be seen on the deep 
blue ocean in which the “Islands of the Blessed” repose forever? 
What unseemly forms can mar the beauty of that golden home, 
lighted by the radiance of a Sun which can never set ? Who then 
but the pure in heart, the truthful and the generous, can be suffered 
to tread the violet fields ? And how shall they be tested save by 
judges who can weigh the thoughts and the interests of the heart ? 
Thus every soul, as it drew near that joyous land, was brought be¬ 
töre the august tribunal of Minos, Rhadamanthys, and Aiakos ; and 
they whose faith was in truth a quickening power, might draw from 
the ordeals those golden lessons which Plato has put into the mouth 
of Socrates, and some unknown persons into the mouths of Buddha 
and Jesus. The belief of earlier ages pictured to itself the meetings 
in that blissful land, the forgiveness of old wrongs, and the recon- 
ciliation of dcadly feuds, 1 just as the belief of the present day 
pictures these things to itself. 

The story of a War in Heaven , which was known to all nations 
of antiquity, is allegorical, and refers to the battle between light 
and darkness, sunshine and storm cloud.* 

As examples of the prevalence of the legend relating to the 
struggle between the co-ordinate powers of good and evil, light and 
darkness, the Sun and the clouds, we have that of Phoibos and 
Python, Indra and Vritra, Sigurd and Fafuir, Achilleus and Paris, 
Oidipous and the Sphinx, Ormuzd and Ahriman, and from the 
character of the struggle between Indra and Vritra, and again be- 


* Ab the hand of Hector 1b clatped ln the 
hmnd of the hero who slew him. There, bb the 
story ran, the lovely Helen “ pardoned and 
parifled,” became the bride of the short-lived, 
yet long-flnffering Achillens, even aa Iole com- 
forted the dying Hercules on earth, and Hebe 
became bis solace ln Olympus. But what is 
the meeting of Helen and Achilleus, of Iole 
and Hebe and Hercules, bat the retum of the 
Tiolet tints to greet the Sun in the Wmt, which 
had grected him in the Bast in the moraing f 
The idea was purely physical, yet it saggested 
the thoughts of trlal, atonement, and poriflca- 


tkm; and it is onneoe—ry to aay that tha 
human mind, having advanced thna far, ouifll 
make its way still fartber. (Cox: Aryan My- 
thology, vol. 11. p. 828.) 

* The black storm-dond, with the Harnes of 
lightning issning from it, was the original of 
the dragon with tongues of fire. Sven as lato aa 
▲.d. 1000, a German writer would illustrat» a 
thunder-storm deatroying a crop of com hf a 
picture of a dragon devonring the produoe w 
the Held with his flaming tongue and iron teiA 
(Baring-Gould: Curious Mythe, p. 848.) 
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tween Ormuzd and Ahriman, we infer that a myth, purely physical , 
in the land of the Five Streams, assumed a moral and spiritual 
meaning in Persia, and the fight between the co-ordinate powere of 
good and evil, gave birth to the duälism which from that time to the 
present has exerdsed so mighty an xnfluence through the East and West 

The Apocalypse exhibits Satan with the physical attributes of 
Ahriman ; he is called the “dragon,” the “old serpent,” whofights 
against Qod and his angels. The Vedic myth, transformed and ex- 
aggerated in the Iranian books, finde its way through this channet 
into Ghristianity. The idea thus introduced was that of the struggle 
between Satan and Michael, which ended in the overthrow of the 
former, and the casting forth of all his hosts out of heaven, but it 
coincides too nearly with a myth spread in oountries held by all the 
Aryan nations to avoid further modification. Local tradition sub- 
stituted St. George or St. Theodore for Jupiter, Apollo, Hercules, 
or Perseus. 1t is under this disguise that the Vedic myth has come 
down to our own times, and has still its festivals and its monu* 
ments. Art has consecrated it in a thousand ways. St Michael, 
lance in hand, treading on the dragon, is an image as familiär now 
as, thirty centuries ago , that of Indra treading under foot the 
demon Yritra could possibly have been to the Hindoo. 1 

The yery ancient doctrine of a Tbinity, three gods in one, can 
be explained, rationally, by allegory only. We have seen that the 
Sun, in early times, was believed to be the Creator , and became the 
first object of adoration. After some time it would be observed 
that this powerful and beneficent agent, the solar fire, was the most 
potent Destroyer , and hence would arise the first idea of a Creator 
and Destroyer united in the same person. But much time would 
not elapse before it must haye been obseryed, that the destruction 
caused by this powerful being was destruction only in appearance, 
that destruction was only reproduction in another form— regenera - 
Hon; that if he appeared sometimes to destroy, he constantly re- 
paired the injury which he seemed to occasion—and that, without 
his light and heat, everything would dwindle away into a cold, 
inert, unprolific mass. Thus, at once, in the same being, became 
concentrated, the creating, the preserying, and the destroying 
powers—the latter of the three being at the same time both the 
Destroyer and Regenerator . Hence, by a very natural and obvious 
train of reasoning, arose the Creator , the Preserver, and the Destroyer 
—in India Brahmd , Vishnu, and Siva; in Persia Oromasdes, 
Mithra 9 and Arimanius; in Egypt Osiris 9 Horus , and Typhon: in 
each case Thbeb Pebsons and one God. And thus undonbtedly 
arose the Trimurti, or the celebrated Trinity. 


1 M, Brfaü, and G. W. das. 
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Traces of a similar refinement may be found in the Oreek mj- 
thology, in the Orphic Phanes, Ericap&m and Metts, who were all 
identified with the Sun, and yet embraced in the first pereon, 
Phanes, or Protogones, the Creator and Generator. 1 The invo- 
cation to the San, in the Mysteriös, according to Macrobius, was as 
follows: “0 all-ruling Sun/ Spirit of the world 1 Power of the 
world 1 Light of the world 1 999 

We have seen in Chap. XXXV, that the Peruvian Triad was rep- 
resented by three statues, called, respectively, “ Apuinti, Chariinti, 
and Intihoaoqne,” which is, “ Lord and Father Sun; Son Sun ; 
and Air or Spirit, Brother Sun. 99 * * 

Mr. Faber, in his “ Origin of Pagan Idolatry,” says : 

“ The peculiar mode hi which the Hiadoos identlfy their three great gods with 
the solar orb, is a curious specimen of the phyaical reflnements of ancient mythol- 
ogy. At night, in the west, the San is Vühnu; he is Brahma in the east and 
in the morning; and from noon to evening he is Äoa .” 4 

Mr. Moor, in his “ Hindu Pantheon,” says : 

“ Most, if not all, of the gods of the Hindoo Pantheon will, on dose Investiga¬ 
tion, resolve themselves into the ihres powere (BrahmA, Vishnu, and Biva), and 
thoee powers into one Deüy, Br&hm, typißsd by the Sun.”' 

Mr. Squire, in his “ Serpent Symbol,” observes: 

“ It is highly probable that the triple divinity of the Hindoos was originally 
no more than a personification of the Sun, whom they called Thres-bodied, in the 
triple capacity of producing forma by his general heat, presermng them by his 
light, or deetroying them by the counteracting force of his igneous matter. Brak- 
md, the Creator, was indicated by the heat of the Sun; Vühnu, the Pr es er mr, by 
the light of the Sun, and Sie*, the Beprodueer, by the orb of the Sun . ln the 
morning the Sun was Brahma , at noon Vühnu, at evening Sfoa.”* 

“ He is at once,” says Mr. Cox, in speaking of the Sun, “the 
* Comforter* and * Healer/ the * Saviour 9 and * Destroyer/ who can 
slay and make alive at will, and from whose piercing glance no 
Beeret can be kept hid. m 

Sir William Jones was also of the opinion that the whole Triad 
of the Hindoos were identical with the Sun, expressed ander the 
mythical term 0. M. 

The idea of a Tri-murti, or triple personification, was de- 
veloped gradually, and as it grew, received numerous aeoretions. 
It was first dimly shadowed forth and vaguely expressed in the Big- 
Veda , where a triad of principal gods, Agni, Indra, and Surya is 
recognized. And these three gods are One, the Sun. 1 


1 Squire : Serpent Sjmbol, p. 69. 

•Ibid. 

* lbid. p. 181. 

4 Book iy ch. i. in Anse., rol. L p. 187. 


•p. 6. 

4 Sqaire : Serpent Symbol, p. 88. 
T Aryin Mytho., vol. iL p. 88. 

• Williams 1 Hindniem, p. 88. 



We see then that the religious myths of antiquity and the fire- 
side legende of ancient and modern times, have a common root in 
the mental habits of primeval humanity, and that they are the 
earliest recorded ntterances of men concerning the visible phe- 
nomena of the world into which they were born. At first, tho- 
roughly understood, the meaning in time became nnknown. How 
stories originally told of the San, the Moon, the Stars, &o., became 
believed in as facts, is plainly illastrated in the following story told 
by Mrs. Jameson in her “ History of Our Lord in Art “ I onee 
tried to explain,” says she, “ to a good old woman, the meaning of 
the word parable, and that the story of the Prodigal Son wob not a 
fact; she was scandalized—she was quite sure that Jesus would 
never have told anything to his disciples that was not true. Thus 
she settied the matter in her own mind, and I thought it best to 
leave it there undisturbed.” 

Prof. Max Müller, in speakingof “ the comparison of the dif¬ 
ferent forme of Aryan religion and mythology in India, Persia, 
Greece, Italy and Germany,” clearly illustrates how such legende 
are transformed from intelligible into unintelligible myths. He 
says : 

“ In each of these nations there was a tendency to change the 
original conception of divine powers, to misunderstand the many 
names giyen to these powers, and to misinterpret the praises ad- 
dressed to them. In this manner some of the divine names were 
ohanged into half-divine, half-human heroes, and at last the mythe 
which were true and intelligible as told originally of the Sun, or the 
Daum, or the Storms, were turned into legende or fablos too mar- 
velous to be believed of common mortals. This process can be 
watched in India, in Greece, and in Germany. The same story, or 
nearly the same, is told of gods, of heroes, and of men. The divine 
myth became an heroic legend, and the heroio legend fades away 
into a nursery tale. Our nursery tales have well been called the 
modern patois of the ancient mythology of the Aryan race.” 1 

In the words of this learned author, “ we never lose, we always 
gain, when we discover the most ancient intention of sacred tradi- 
tions, instead of being satisfled with their later aspeot, and their 
modern misinterpretations.” 


1 Mflltar*« Chip«, toL tt. p. 




Ws mamtiin thst not so mach as one single psiwirn pnrporüng 
to be written, as kistorg, within the first bandred years of the 
Christian era, can be prodaoed to show the existence at or before 
that time of such a person as Jesus of Nazareth, c&Iled the Christ, or 
of such a set of men as could be acoounted bis disdples or followers. 
Those who would be likely to refer to Jesas or bis disdples, bat who 
have not done so, wrote aboat: 

A~ D. 40 Philo. 1 

40 Josephus. 

79 C. Pliuius Second, the Eider.* 

69 L. Abu. Seneca. 

79 Diogenes Laertius. 


Philosophen. 


79 Q. Curtius Ruf. 
79 Luc. Flor. 

110 Cornel Tacitus. 
123 Appianus. 

140 Justinus. 

141 uElianos. 


Historiana. 


Out of this number it bas been claimed that one (Josephos) spoke 
of Jesus, and another (Tacitus) of the Christians. Of the former it is 
almost needlesß to speak, as that has been giyen up by Christian 
diyine8 many years ago. Howerer, for the sake of those who still 
cling to it we shall state the following : 

Dr. Lardner, who wrote about A.D. 1760, says : 

1. It was never quoted by any of our Christian anoeston before BtuMu*. 

2. Joseph ns has nowhere eise mentioned the name or word Christ, in any of 
bis works, ezcept the testimony above mentioned, s and the p as s ag e oonoerning 
James, the Lord’s brother. 4 

8. It Interrupts the narrative. 

4. The language is quite Christian. 

5. It is not quöted by Chrysostom,* tbough he often refers to Joeephua, and 
oonld not have omitted quoting it, had it been ihm, in the tert 


> The Rer. Dr. Gilee uji : 44 Great ta onr 
diaappointment at Unding nothing in the worin 
Of Philo aboat the Christiane, their doctrinea, or 
thair aacred booka. Aboat the book» indeed wa 
need not expect anj notice of theae worka, bat 
aboat the Christians and their doctrinea hia 
BÜenoe is more remarkable, seeing that be waa 
aboat sixfy years old at the time of the ernd- 
flxlon, and living mostly in Alexandria, so 
cJosely connected with Jndea, and the Jewa, 
could hardly hsve failed to know eomething of 
the wonder/ul trtnU that had taken place in 
the city of Jerusalem." (Hebrew and Chris¬ 
tian Records, yol. li. p. 61.) 


The Her. Dr. aaannwa that theee 44 wooder- 
fnl erents ” reaHy took place, bot, If tbey dkl 
not take place, of coarae Philo's aüence on tba 
■abject is accoanted for. 

* Both theae philoeophen ww Itring, and 
mnat hare experienced the immediate effecta, 
or receired the earUeet information of the ex- 
istence of Christ Jesas, had roch a person aa 
the Gospels make him oot to be ever existed. 
Their ignorance or their willfnl ailence oo Uw 
the robjcct, is not leas than improbabU, 

1 AntiqaiÜes, bk. xriil. ch. UL 8. 

4 Ibid. bk. xx. ch. Ix. 1. 

• John, Bishop of Constantlnople, who diad 
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6. It ifl not quoted by Photius, though he has thiee arüclet concerning Jose¬ 
phus. 

7. Under the article Justus cf TSberius, this author (Photins) expressly States 
that this historian (Josephus), being a Jew, has not taken the least notice of Christ . 

8. Neither Justin, in his dialogue with Typho the Jew, nor Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, who made so many eztracts from ancient authors, nor Origen against 
Celsus, have tcen mentioned this testimony. 

9. But, on the contrary. Origen openly affirms (ch. xxxv., bk. i., against 
Celsus), that Josepbus, who had mentioned John the Baptist, did not acknowL 
säge Christ. 1 

In the “ Bible for Learners,” we read as follows : 

“ Flavius Josephus, the well-known historian of the Jewish people, was bora 
in a. d. 87, only two years after the death of Jesus; but though his work is of 
inestimable value as our chicf authority for the circumstances of the times in 
which Jesus and his Apostles came forward, yet he does not seem to have ever 
mentioned Jesus himself. At any rate, the passage in his ‘ Jewish Antiquüies' that 
refers to him is certainly spurious, and was inserted by a later and a Christian 
hand. The Talmud compresses the history of Jesus into a single sentence, and 
later Jewish wriiers concoct mere slanderous anecdotes. The ecclesiastical 
fathers mention a few sayings or events, the knowledge of which ihey drew 
from oral tradition or from writings that have since been lost. The Latin and 
Qreek historians just mention his name. This meager harvest is all we reap 
from sources outside the Gospels. '*• 

Canon Farrar, who finds himself compelled to admit that this 
passage in Josephus is an interpolation, consoles himself by saying : 

“ The single passage in which he (Josephus) alludes to Him (Christ) is inter* 
polated, if not wholly spurious, and no one can doubt that his silence on the 
subject of Christianity was as deliberate as it was dishonest.”* 

The Bey. Dr. Giles, after commenting on this subject, concludes 
by saying: 

“ Eusebius is the first who quotes the passage, and our reliance on the judg- 
ment, or even the honesty, of this writer is not so great as to allow of our eonsider - 
ing everything found in his works as undoubtedly genuine.” 4 

Eusebius, then, is the first person who refers to these passages.* 
Eusebius, “ whose honesty is not so great as to allow of our eonsider - 
ing everything found in his works as undoubtedly genuine Euse¬ 
bius, who says that it is lawful to lie and cheat for the cause of 
Christ / This Eusebius is the sheet-anchor of reliance for most we 
know of the first three centuries of the Christian history. What 
then must we think of the history of the first three centuries of the 
Christian era ? 


* Lardner : vol. vi. ch. Hl. 

* Bible for Learners, vol. Ui. p. 97. 

* Life of Christ, vol. T p. 68. 

4 Hebrew and Christ. Hec. vol. li. p. 62. 

* In his Bccl. Hist. Üb. 2. ch. xil. 

* Ch. 81, bk. xil. of Bosebitu Praß paratio 
MsangsUca 1b entitled : “ flow far it ma j be 


proper to nse falsebood as a medium for the 
benefit of those who reqalre to be deceived 
and be closes his work with these worda : “ I 
have repeated wharever maj rebonnd to the 
glory, and sappressed all that conld tendto the 
disgirace of oor reügion.** 
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The celebrated passage in Tacitns which Christian dirinee—and 
•Yen ßome liberal writers—attempt to support, is to be found in hiß 
Annette. In this work he is made to speak of Christians, who 
“ had their denomination from Christus , who, in the reign of 
Tiberius, was put to death as a criminal by the prooorator Pontius 
Pilate.” 

In answer to this we hare the following : 

1. This passage, which wonld have served the purpose of Chris¬ 
tian quotation better than any other in all the writings of Tacitns, 
or of any Pagan writer whaterer, is not quoted by any of the Chris¬ 
tian Fathers. 

2. It is not qnoted by Tertnllian, thongh he had read and 
largely quotes the works of Tacitns. 

3. And though bis argument immediately called for the nse of 
this quotation with so loud a yoice (Apol. ch. v.), that bis omission 
of it, if it had really ezisted, amounts to a violent improbability . 

4. This Father has spoken of Tacitns in a way that it is absolntely 
impossible that he shonld have spoken of him, had his writings con- 
tained such a passage. 

5. It is not quoted by Clemens Alez&ndrinus, who set himselj 
entirely to the work of adducing and bringing together all the admis - 
sions and recognitions which Pagan authors had made of the exist - 
ence of Christ Jesus or Christians before his time. 

6. It has been nowhere stumbled npon by the laborions and all- 
seeking Eusebius, who conld by no possibility hare overlooked it, 
and whom it wonld hare saved from the labor of forging the pas¬ 
sage in Josephns ; of addneing the correspondence of Christ Jesus 
and Abgarus, and the Sibylline verses ; of forging a divine revela- 
tion from the god Apollo, in attestation of Christ Jesus’ asoension 
into heaven ; and innnmerable other of his pious and holy cheats. 

7. Tacitns has in no other part of his writings made the least 
allußion to “ Christ” or “ Christians ” 

8. The use of this passage as part of the eridenoes of the 
Christian religion, is absolntely modern. 

9. There is uo vestige nor trace of its ezistenoe anywhere in the 
world before the 15th Century. 1 


1 The original MS8. oontaining the “ Annala 
of Tacitu» ” were “discovered ” in the 
fifteenth Century. Their exiatence cannot be 
traced back forther than that time. And aa it 
waa an age of lmpoetnre, aome persona are 
diapoeed to believe that not only portions of 
the Annait, bat the whole work, was forged at 
that time. Mr. J. W. Rosa, in an elaborate 
work pobliahed in London aome yeara ago, 
contended that the Annals were fotged by 
Poggio Bracciolini, their profeaaed diacoverer. 
At the time of Bracciolini the temptation waa 
great to paim off literary forgeriea, eapeciaily 


of the chief writers of antiqnfty, an aoonnt of 
the Popos, in their eSorta to «eviw ieantif, 
giving money rewarda and indolgencea to thoae 
who shonld proenre MS. copiee of any of the 
ancient Oreek or Roman antbors. Man- 
nacripta torned np aa if by magic, in every 
direction; from librariea of monaeteries, 
obsenre aa well aa famona ; the moet ont-of- 
the-way places,—the bottom of exhaneted welle, 
beameared by anaila, aa the Hiatory of Velleias 
Paterculu«, or from garrets, where they had 
bcen contending with oobweba and dnat, aa the 
poema of Catnlloa. 
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10. No reference whatever is made to this passage b/ any writer 
or historian, monkish or gtherwise, before that time, 1 which, to say 
the least, is very singulär, considering that after that time it is 
quoted, or referred to, in an endless list of works, which by itself is 
all but conclusive that it was not in existence tili the fifteeuth Cen¬ 
tury ; which was an age of impostnre and of crednlity so immoderate 
that people were easily imposed upon, believing, as they did, without 
sufficient evidence, whatever was foisted upon them. 

11. The interpolator of the passage makes Tacitus speak ol 
“ Christ,” not of Jesus the Christ, showing that—like the passage 
in Josephus—it is, comparatively, a modern interpolation, for 

12. The word “Christ” is not a name , but a title;* it being 
simply the Greek for the Hebrew word “Messiah” Therefore, 

13. When Tacitus is made to speak of Jesus as “Christ,” it is 
equivalent to my speaking of Tacitus as “ Historian,” of George 
Washington as “General,” or of any individual as “Mister,” with¬ 
out adding a name by which either could be distinguished. And 
therefore, 

14. It has no sense or meaning as he is said to have used it. 

15. Tacitus is also made to say that the Christians had their 
denomination from Christ , which would apply to any other of the 
so-called Christs who were put to death in Judea, as well as to 
Christ Jesus. And 

16. “ The disciples were called Christians first at Antioch ” (Acts 
xi. 26), not because they were followers of a certain Jesus who 
daimed to be the Christ, but because “ Christian” or “ Chrestian,” 
was a name applied, at that time, to any good man. 1 And, 


» A portion of the passage—that relatlng to 
the manner in which the Christians were pnt 
to death—is fonnd in the HUtoria Sacra of 
Stüpicias Severns, a Christian Father, who 
dled ▲. d. 420; bnt it is evident that this 
writer did not take it from the Annals. On the 
contrary, the passage was taken—as Mr. Ross 
shows—from the HUtoria Sacra, and beara 
traces of having been so appropriated. (See 
Tacitus & Bracciolini, the Annals forged ln the 
XVth Century, by J. W. Roes.) 

1 “ ChrUt is a name having no spiritnal 
signiflcation, and imporling nothing mort than 
an ordinary sumame." (Dr. Giles: Hebrew 
and Christian Records, vol. ii. p. 64.) 

“ The name of Jesus and ChrUt was both 
known and honored among the ancients.” 
(Bnsebias : Eccl. Hist., lib. 1, ch. iv.) 

“ The name Jesus is of Hebrew origin, and 
slgnifles Deliverer, and Savior. It is the 
same as that Iranslated in the Oid Testament 
Joshua. The word Christ , of Greek orlgin, 
Is properly not a name bnt a tUle signifying 
The Anointed. The whole name is therefore, 
Jesus the Anointed or Jesus the Messiah •** 


(Abbott and Conant; Die. of Relig. Knowledge, 
art. il Jesus Christ.") 

In the oldest Gospel extant, that attrtbnted 
to Matthew, we read that Jesus said unto hls 
disciples, “ Whom say ye that I amf' where- 
npon Simon Peter answers and says : 41 Thon 
art ths Christ, the Bon of the living God. 
. . . Then charged he bis disciples that they 
should teil no man that he was Jesus th* 
Christ 44 (Matt xvi. 16-20.) 

This ciearly shows that 44 the Christ 44 was 
simply a title applied to the man Jesus, there¬ 
fore, if a title, it cannot be a name. All pae- 
•ages in the New Testament which speak of 
Christ as a name , betray their modern date. 

144 This name (Christian) oeenrs bnt three 
times in the New Testament and is never 
used by Christians of themselves,only as spoken 
by or coming from those without the Church. 
The general names by which the early Chris- 
tians called themselves were 4 brethren, 4 4 disci¬ 
ples, 4 4 believers, 4 and 4 salnts. 4 The presumption 
is that the name Christian was originated by the 
Heathen." (Abbott and Conant: Die. of Selig. 
Knowledge, art. 44 Christian. 44 ) 
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17. The worshipers of the Sun-god, Serapis, were also c&Ued 
“ Christians,” and his disciples “ Bishops of Christ.” 1 
So mach, then, for the celebr&ted passage in Tacitus. 


“ We are called Christian« (not, we call 
onrselves Christians). So, then. we ore the 
M of ms» (Christians), and it can never be 
Jost to bäte what is (Christ) good and ktnd ; ” 
[or, “ tberefore to hate what is Chreetian is 
unjust. 44 ] (Justin Martyr: Apol. 1. c. iv.) 

“ Borne of the ancient writers of the Chnrch 
haw not scrnpled expreeslj to call the Athe* 
■tm SocraUs, and some others of the best of 
the heathen moral ist*, bj the name of Chris 
Hans." (Clark: BridencesofBevealedSelig.» 
p. 964. Quoted in Ibid. p. 41.) 

“ Thoee who lived according to the Logos, 
(i.the Ptatoniets ), were real ly Christians." 
(Clemens Alexandrinos, in Ibid.) 

“ Undonbtedly we are called Christians , 
for thls reason, and nons other , than becanse 
iss an anointsd with ths oil <f Qod." (The- 
ephilns of Antioch, in Ibid. p. 899.) 

44 Christ is the Sovereign Reason of whom 


the whole human rmoe participates. AB (hm 
who have lived oonformaUy to a right reason, 
havebesn Christians , notwithetanding that they 
have alwayi been looked npon as Atheist*." 
(Justin Martyr: Apol. 1. c. xlvi.) 

Lncian makes a person called Triephen 
answer the question, whether the aSain of 
the Christians were recorded in heaven. “AU 
nadons are there recorded, since Christas 
exists even among the Gentiles. 44 

1 44 Bgypt, which yon oommended to me, my 
dearest Benrianns, I have foond to be wbolly 
flckle and inoonalstent, and continnally wmfted 
about byevery breathof fame. The worshipers 
of 8nuna (here) are called Christians, and 
thoee who are dsvoted to the god Serapis (1 
find), call themselves Bishope qf Christ 44 (Ths 
Rmperor Adrian to Serrianos, written aj». 
184. Qnoted by Dr. Gilet, vol. ii, p. 88.) 


Nora.—Tacitas says—according to the passage attribnted to him—that “thoee who con- 
fessed [to be Christians] were first selsed, and then on their evidence a huge multitude (Ingens 
MuUUudo) were convicted,not so mach on the Charge of incendiarism as for thstr haired te 
mankind. Although M. Renan may say (Bibbert Leeturee , p. 70) that the authenticity of this 
passage 44 cannot be dlspnted, 44 yet tbe absnrdity of 4 * a hnge multitude 44 of Christians bring 
in Rome, in the days of Nero, A. D. 64—abont thirty years alter the time aasigned for the crnci- 
flxion of Jesus—has not escaped the eye of thonghtfol scholars. Gibbon—who saw how ridicu- 
lous the Statement is—attempts to reconcile it with common sense by sapposing that Tstitns 
knew so little abont the Christians that he confounded them with the Jews, and that the habred 
dd ivereally feit for the latter feil npon the former. In this way he helleres Tacitas gets his 
44 hnge maltitude,” as the Jews established them sei ves in Rome as early aa 80 years B. C.. where 
they muldplied rapidiy. liring together in the Traslevere—the most abject portion of ths dty, 
where all kinda of rubblsh was put to rot—where they became 44 old clothes 44 men, the porter« and 
bucksten, bartering tapere for oroken glaas, hated by the mass and pitied by the rew. Other 
scholars, among whom may be mentioned Schwegler (Nachap Zsit.,vL 999): KOetlin (Johasn- 
Lehrbegr ., 479); and Bear (First Three Centuris s, L 188); also being strack with the absnrdity of 
the Statement made by some of the early Christian writers conceming the Wholesale prosecn- 
ttan of Christians, said to have happeoed at that time, snppose it mnstnave taken place darin» 
the pereecution of Trajan, A. D. 101. It is stränge we haar of no Jewiah martyrdoms or Jewisn 
p ers e co t i ons tili we come to the tlmes of the Jewish war, and then chiefly in Palestine I Bot 
fahles must be made realitiea, so we have the ridiculous story of a 44 huge maltitude 44 of Chris¬ 
tians being put to death in Rome, in A. D. 04, evidentlv for the pnrpose of bringing Peter there, 
maklng him the first Pope, and having him crucifled head downwards. This abeard story Is 
made more evident when we find that it was not nntil abont A. D. 50—only 14 years before the 
alleged persecution—that tbe first Christians—a mere handful—entered the capitol of tbe 
Empire. (See Renan 4 « Bibbert Leeturee, p. 56.) They were a poor dirty set, withoat mannen, 
clad in filthy gaberdines, aud smelling streng of garlic. From these, then, with othere who came 
from 8yria, we get our 44 huge multitude 44 Tn tbe space of 14 years. The Statement attribnted 
to Tacitas is, however, oatdone by Orosins. who asserts that the persecation extended 44 throafh 
all the province*. 44 (Orosins, ii. 11.) That it was a very easy matter for some Christian writer 
to lnterpolate or alter a passage in the Annale of Tacitas may be seen from the fact that the xs. 
was not known to the worfa before the 15th Century, and from Information which ia to be 
derived from reading Daillft On the Right XJw qf ths Fathers , who shows that they were accns- 
tomed to doing such ooainees, and that these wntlngs are, to a large extent, nnreliable. 
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Abraham, story of, 88; Hindoo parallel, 
88; other parallel«, 89, 40; the foun- 
dation of, 108; bis birth announced 
by a star, 144; supposed to have bad 
the same soul as Adam, David, and 
the Messiah, 004. 

Absolution from sin by sacrifice of 
ancient origin, 181; by baptism, 818; 
refused to Constantine by Pagan 
priests, 444. 

Abury , the teinple at, 180. 

Achilleus, a personification of the 8un, 
485. 

Adam, was reproduced in Noah, 
Elijah, and other Bible celebrities, 
44 ; no trace of the story of the fall 
of, in the Ilebrew Canon, after the 
Genesis account, 99. 

Aditi, "Mother of the Gods,” 475; a 
personification of the Dawn, 475; is 
identifled with Devaki, 475. 

Adonis , is bora of a Virgin, 191; has 
title of “ Saviour,” 191,217; is slain, 
191; rises from the dead, 218; is 
creator of the world, 249; his temple 
at Bethlehem, 220; his birth on 
December 25th, 864; a personification 
of the Sun, 484; in Hebrew " My 
Lord,” 485. 

ABoUs, son of Jupiter, 125. 

ABon, Christ Jesus an, 427; there have 
been several, 427; the Gnostics be- 
lieved Christ Jesus to have been an, 
511; the Essenes believed in the doc- 
trine of an, 515. 

ABschylus' Prometheus Bound, 192. 


ABseulapius, a son of Jove, 128; wor- 
shiped as a God, 128; is called the 
"Saviour,” 194; the "Logos,” 874; 
Death and Iiesurrection of, 217. 

Agni, represcnted with seven arms, 82; 
a Hindoo God, 82; the Cross a Sym¬ 
bol of, 840. 

Agnus Bei, the, succeeded the Bulla, 
405; worn by children, 405. 

Agony , the, on Good Friday, is the 
weeping for Tamm uz, the fair 
Adonis, 226. 

AJdba, Rabbi, believed Bar-Cochaba to 
be the Messiah, 488. 

Alemena , mother of Hercules, 124. 

Alexander, divides the Pamphylian 
Sea, 61; believed to be a divine in- 
camation, 127; visits the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, 127; and styles him- 
self " Son of Jupiter Ammon,” 127. 

Alexandria, the library of, 488; the 
great intellectual centre, 440; and 
the cradle of Christianity, 219, 442. 

AUegorieal, the, Interpretation of the 
Scriptures practiced by Rabbis, 100; 
the historical theoiy succeeded by, 
466, 552, 568. 

Aüegory , the story of the "Fall of 
Man ” an, 100. 

AU-fother, the, of all nations, a personi¬ 
fication of the Sky, 478. 

Alpha and Omega, Jesus believed to be, 
250; Crishna, 250; Buddha, 250; Lao- 
Kiun, 250; Ormuzd, 251; Zeus, 251; 
Bacchus, 251. 

Ambrose, St., affirms that the Apostles 
made a creed, 885. 
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America, populated from Asia, 540; 
was at one time Joined to Asia, 541. 

American Trinity, the, 878. 

Americans, their connection with the 
old world t 588. 

Ammon, Jupiter, his temple visited by 
Alexander, 127. 

Amphion, son of Jove, 124. 

Amulet» and Charms, worn by tüe 
Christians, 405; are relics of Pflfcam 
ism, 405. 

Ananda, and the Matangi Girl, 294. 

Andrew'», St., Cross, of Pagan origin, 
889. 

Angel Messiah , Buddha an, 116; Crish- 
na an, 196; Christ an, 196; the Es- 
senes applied the legeud of, to Jesus, 
442. 

Angel», the fallen. 386; believed in by 
all nations of antiquity, 386-388. 

Animal», none sacriflced in early 
times, 182. 

Antiquity, the, of Pagan religions, 
compared with Christianity, 451. 

Api», or the Bull, worshiped by the 
children of Israel, 107; symbolized 
the productive power in Nature, 
476, note 5. 

Apollo, a lawgiver, 61; son of Jove, 
125; has the title of “Saviour,” 194; 
is put to death, 191; resurrectioo of, 
218; a type of Christ, 500; is a per- 
soniücation of the Suu, 500-506. 

Apostle», the, 500. 

Apostle»' Creed, the, not written by 
them, 385. 

Aputheon», the, of Pagans, 126. 

Apollonius, considered divine, 126; 
cured diseases, 261; r&ised a dead 
maiden to life, 262; his life written 
by Flavius Philostratus, 264. 

Arabia, “ wise men” came from, 150, 
note 1. 

Arab», the, anciently worshiped Saturn, 
393; celebrated the birth of the Sun 
on December 25th, with offerings of 
gold, frankincense and myrrh, 480. 

Ararat, Mount, Noah’s ark landed on, 

21 . 

Area», a son of Jove, 125. 

Architecture, the, of lndia same as 
Mexico, 588. 

Arie», the sign of a Symbol of Christ, 


508; peraonifled and called du 
“ Lamb of God,” 504; the worship 
of, the worship of the Sun, 504. 

Arimane», the evil spirit. according to 
Persian legend, 3. 

| Arion , a Corlnthian harper, 78. 

Arjoon or Atjuna, the cousin and bs- 
loved disciple of Crislina, 247. 

Ark, the, of Noah, 20; and others, 22- 
27. 

Armenian, the, tradition of ‘‘Confu- 
sion of Tongues,” 35. 

Aroclus, son of Jove, 125. 

Artemon, denied the divinity of Jesus, 
135. 

Ascension, of Jesus, 215; of Crishna, 
215; of Rama, 216; of Buddha, 216; 
of Lao-Kiun, 216; of Zoroaeter; of 
JSsculapius, 217 ; of Osiris, 222; 
Atys, 222; Mithras, 222. 

Aeeetieüm, as practiced among the 
Christians, of great antiquity, 400. 

Ashera, the, or upright emblem, stood 
in the Temple at Jerusalem, 47. 

Asia, the continent of, at one time 
joined to America, 541; America in- 
habited from, 454, 583. 

Asia Minor, the people persecuted in 
by ordere of Constantius, 448. 

Aeita, the holy Rishi, visits Buddha at 
his birth, 151. 

Asoka, the council of, 808. 

Aseyrian Dove, the, a Symbol of the 
Holy Ghost, 400. 

Aseyrian», the, worshiped a sun-god 
called Sandon, 74; had an acconnt 
of a war in Heaven, 888; kept the 
seventh day holy, 898. 

Aetaroth, the goddess, saved the hfe of 
a Grecian maiden, 89. 

Astarte , or Mylitta, worshiped by the 
Hebrews, 108. 

Aetrdogy, practiced by the andents, 
141, 142. 

Astronomer #, the ancient Egyptians 
great, 547. 

Astronomy, underetood by the ancient 
Chinese, 544. 

Athanaeian Creed, the, 881. 

Athen», the Parthenon of, 888. 

Atlas, a personification of the sun, 88. 

Atonement, the doctrine of taught be- 
fore the time of Christ Jesus, 181. 
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Aty », the Crucified, 190; is called the 
“Only-begotten Son,” And “8a- 
viour,” 190; rose from the dead,223. 

Augustine , St. , saw men and women 
without heads, 437. 

Aurora placida , made into St. Aura 
and St. Placida, 399. 

Avatar , Jesus considered an, 111: a Star 
at birthof every, 1-13,479: an “Angel- 
Messiah,” a “Christ,” 196; an, ex- 
pected about every 600 years, 426. 

B. 

Baal, and Moloch, worshiped by the 
childrcn of Israel, 108. 

Baal-peor , the Priapos of the Jews, 47. 

Babel , the tower of, 33; literally “the 
Gate of God,” 34; built at Babylon, 
84; a parallel to in otlier countries, 35; 
built for Astronomien! purposes, 35. 

Babylonian Captivity , the, put an end 
to Israeli idolatry, 108. 

Baeab , the Son, in the Mexican Trinity, 
878. 

Bacchus, performed miracles, 50; pass- 
ed through the Red Sea dry-shod, 51: 
divided the watcrs of the rivers 
Orontes and Hydaspus, 51; drew 
water from a rock, 51; was a law- 
giver, 52; the son of Jupiter, 124; 
was born in a cave, 156; torn to 
pieces, 193, 209; was called the “ 8a- 
viour,” 193; “ Only-begotten Son,” 
198; “Redeemer.” 193; thesundark- 
ened at his death, 208; ascended into 
heaven, 208; rose from thedead, 228; 
a person ification of the sun, 492. 

Baga , the, of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions a name of the Supreme Being, 
391; is in English associated with an 
uglv fiend, 891. 

BuUiam, his ass speaks, 91; parallels to 
in Egypt, Chaldea and Greece, 91. 

Bala-rama , the brother of Orishna, 74; 
the Indian Hercules, 74. 

Baldur , called “TheGood,” 129; “The 
Beneficent Saviour,” 129; Son of the 
Supreme God Odin, 129; is put to 
death and risea again, 224; a personi- 
Ücation of the sun, 479. 

Bambino , the, at Rome is black, 336. 

Baptism, a heathcn rite adopted by the 
Christians, 317; practiced in Mongo- 


lia and Thibet, 817; by the Brah- 
mins, 317; by the followers of Zoro- 
aster. 318; administered in the Mith- 
raic mysteries, 819; performed by 
the ancient Egyptians, 319. 

Baptismai fonts , used by the Pagans, 
406. 

Bar-Cochba , the “Son of a Star,” 144; 
believed to be the Messiah, 432. 

Beads (see Rosary). 

Beatitudes , the, the prophet of, 527. 

Belief \ or faith, salvation by, existed in 
the earliest times, 184. 

Bcllerophon, a mighty Grecian hero, 75. 

Belus, the tower of, 34. 

Benares , the Hindoo Jerusalem, 296. 

Berosus , on the Üood, 22. 

Bible , the Egyptiao, the oldest in the 
world, 24. 

Birth , the Miraculous, of Jesus, 111; 
Crishna, 113; Buddha, 115; Codom, 
118; Fuh-be, 119; Lao-Kiun, 120; 
Yu, Hau-Ki, 120; Confucius, 121; 
Horus, 122; Zoroaster, 123; and 
others, 123-131. 

Birth-day , the, of the gods, on Decem- 
ber 25th, 364. 

Birth-place , the, of Christ Jesus, in a 
cave, 154; the, of other saviours, in 
a cave, 155-158. 

Black God , the, crucified, 201, 

Block Mother , the, and child, 836. 

Bochia , of the Persians, performed mir¬ 
acles, 256. 

Bochica , a god of the Muyscas, 180. 

Bodhisatwa, a name of Buddha, 115. 

Books, sacred , among heathen nationa, 
61. 

Brahma , the first person in Hindoo 
Trinity, 869. 

Brahmins, the, perform the rite of bap¬ 
tism, 817. 

Bread and Wine , a sacrifice with, cele- 
brated by the Grund Lamaof Thibet. 
306; by the Essenes, 806; by Mel- 
chizedek, 807; by those who were 
initiated into the mysteries of Mith- 
ras, 807. 

Blind Man , cured by Jesus, 268; by 
the Emperor Vespasian at Alexan¬ 
dria, 268. 

Brechin , the flre tower of, 199; a cruci- 
fix cut upon, 198. 
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Buddha , bora of the Virgin Maya, 115; 
bis birth announced by a star, 148; 
demonstrations of deiight at liis 
birth, 147; is visited by Asita, 151; 
was of royal descent, 163; a danger- 
ous child, 168; tempted by the devil, 
176; fasted, 176; died and rose again 
to life, 216; ascended into heaven, 
216; compared with Jesus, 289. 

Buddhism, the established religion of 
Burmah, Siam, Laos, Pega, Cambo- 
dia, Thibet, Japan, Tartary, Ceylon, 
and Loo-Choo, 297. 

Buddhist religion , the, compared with 
Christianity, 302. 

Buddhist*, the monastic System among, 
401. 

Bull, the, an emblem of the sun, 476. 

Buüa, the, worn by Roman children, 
405; and now a lamb, the Agnua 
Dei, 405. 

0 

Cabala, the, had its Trinity, 876. 

öadm, the gates of, 70. 

Oossar (Augustus), was believed to be 
divine, 126. 

Oossar (Julius), was likened to the di¬ 
vine, 126. 

Oalahrian Shopherd*, the, a few weeks 
before Winter solstice, came into 
Rome to play on the pipes, 865. 

Oam-Deo, the God of Love, 216. 

Oaprioorn, when the planets met in, the 
world was deluged with water, 102. 

Oardinals, the, of Rome, wear the robes 
once worn by Roman Senators, 400. 

Carmelites, the, and Essenes the same, 
422. 

Canon, the, of the New Testament, 
when settied, 468. 

Cärne-tale, a farewell to animal food, 
227. 

Camutes , the, of Gaul, 198, the Lamb 
of, 199. 

Castles , Lord, a ring found on his es- 
tate, 199. 

Catholic rites and ceremonies are imita- 
tions of thoee of the Pagans, 884. 

Catholic theory , the, of the fall of the 
angels, 386. 

Care, Jesus born in a, 154; Crishna 
born in a, 156 ; Abraham born in a. 


156 ; Apollo born in a, 156 ; Iflthxas 
born in a, 156; Hermes born in s, 
156. 

Gates, all the oldest temples were in, 
286. 

OeUbaey, among Pag&n priests, 400-404. 

Cells, the. Legend of the Deluge foond 
among, 27. 

Cerinthus, denied the divinity of Jesus, 
136. 

Ceylon, never believed to have been the 
Paradise, 13. 

Chaldean, the, account of the Deluge, 

22 . 

Chaldeans, the. Legend of the Deluge 
borrowed from, 101; worshiped the 
Sun, 480. 

Champlain period, the, 28. 

Chandragupta, a dangerous child, 17L 

ChastUy, among Mezican priests, 404 

Charlemagne, the Meesiah of medieval 
Teutondom, 289. 

Cherokee*, the, had a priest and law- 
giver called Wasi, 180. 

Cherubim, the, of Genesis, a dragon, 14 

Child, the dangerous, 165. 

Ghäiasm, the thousand years when Sa¬ 
tan is bound, 242. 

Chimalman, the Mexican Virgin, 884 

Chinese, the, have their Age of Virtue, 
14; have a legend of a deluge, 25; 
worahip a Virgin-bom God, 119; 
worahip a “ Queen of Heaven,” 827; 
worahip a Trinity, 871; have “ Fes¬ 
tivals of gratitude to Tien,” 892; 
have monasteries for priests, frisrs 
and nuns, 401; identifled with the 
American race, 589. 

ChoUila, the tower of , 86. 

Christ, the, 568. 

Christ (Buddha), compared with Je* 
sus, 289. 

Christ (Crishna), compared with Jesus, 
278. 

Christ (Jesus), born of a Virgin, 111; s 
star heralds his birth, 140; is visited 
by sbepherds and wise men, 150; is 
born in a cave, 154; is of royal de- 
scent, 160; is tempted by the devil, 
175; fasts for forty days, 175; is put 
to death, 181; no early representa- 
tions of, on the cross, 201; descends 
into hell, 211; risesfrom thedead,215; 
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ascends into heaven, 215; will come 
again, 288; will be judge of the dead, 
245; as creator, 246; performs mira- 
cles, 252; compared with Crishna, 
278; compared with Buddha, 289; 
his birth-day not knowu, 859; a per- 
soniflcation of the Sun, 498; not 
ideutical with the liistorical Jesus, 
500 

Christian , the name, originated by Hea- 
thens, 567, note 8. 

Christianity , identical with Paganism, 
884; why it prospered, 419. 

Christians, the disciples first called, at 
Antioch, 567; the worshipers of 8e- 
rapis called, 568; heathen moralists 
called by the name of, 568. 

Christian Symbols , of Pagan origin, 889. 

Christening. a Pagan rite, 820. 

Oircumcision, the universal practice of, 
85. 

Claudius , Roman Emperor, 126, con- 
sidered divine, 126. 

Odbra , the, or hooded snake, held sa- 
cred in India, 199. 

Codom, the Siamese Virgin-bom Sav- 
iour, 118. The legend of, contained 
in the Pali books, 816 B. C., 451. 

Gamets , superstitions conceming, 144, 

210 . 

Coming , the second, of Christ Jesus, 
288: of Yishnu, 286; of Buddha, 287; 
of Bacchus, 288; of Arthur, 288; of 
Charlemagne, 289; of Quetzalcoatle, 
289. 

Oommandments, the ten, of Moses, and 
of Buddha, 59. 

Coneeption, the immaculate, of Jesus, 
111; of Crishna, 118; of Buddha, 
115; of Codom, 118; of Salivahana, 
119; of Fuh-he, 119; of Fo bi, 119; 
of Xaca, 119; of Lao-kiun, 120; of 
Yu, 120; of Hau-ki, 120; of Confu- 
cius, 121; of Horus, 122; of Raam- 
ses, 128; of Zoroaster, 128; of Her¬ 
cules, 124; of Bacchus, 125; of Per¬ 
seus, 125; of Mercury, 126; Apollo, 
126; of Quetzalcoatle, 129. 

Confession, the, of sins, of Pagan ori¬ 
gin, 403. 

Confirmalion, the, of children, of Pa¬ 
gan origin, 819. 

Oonfudus, was of supernatural origin, 


121; had seventy-two disciples, 121; 
author of the “ Qolden Rule,” 415. 

Confusion of Tonguts, the “ Scripture ” 
account of, 88; the Armenian tradi- 
tion, 85; the Hindoo legend of, 85; 
the Mexican legend of, 86. 

Constantine (Saint), the first Roman 
emperor to check free thought, 444; 
accepts the Christian faith, 444; 
commits murders, 444; baptized on 
his death-bed, 445; the first Roman 
emperor who embraced the Christian 
faith, 446; his edicts against beretics, 
446; his effigies engraved on Roman 
coins, 446; conferred dignities on the 
Christians, 446. 

Coronis , the mother of JSsculapius, 128; 
impregnated by a god, 128. 

Creation , the, Hebrew legend of, 1; 
two different and contradictory ac- 
counts of, 5; Bishop Colenso on, 5; 
Persian legend of, 7; Etruscan legend 
of, 7; Hebrew legend of, borrowed 
from Chaldeans, 98. 

Creator , the, Jesus considered, 247; 
Crishna, according to the Hindoos, 
247; Lauther, according to the Chi¬ 
nese, 248; Iao, according to the Chal¬ 
deans, 248; Ormuzd, according to 
the Pereians, 249; Narduk, accord¬ 
ing to the Assyrians, 249; Adonis 
and Prometheus believed to be, 249. 

Oretd, the Apostles', 885; compared 
with the Pagan, 885; not known be- 
fore the fourth Century, 885; addi- 
tions to since A. D. 600, 885. 

Cresoent, the, an emblem of the fernste 
generative principle, 828. 

Orbstos , the, was the Logos, 487. 

Crishna , born of the Virgin Devaki, 
118; the greatest of all the Avatare, 
118; iS “ Vishnu kimseif in human 
form," 118; his birth announced ln 
the heavens by a star, 278; spoke to 
his mother shortly after birth, 279; 
adored by cowherds, 279; presented 
with gifts, 279; was of royal descent, 
280; performed miracles, 281; was 
crucified, 280; descended into hell, 
282; rose from the dead, 282; aper- 
sonification of the sun, 488. 

Cross , the, used as a religious Symbol 
before the Christian era, 888; adored 
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in India, 840; adored by tbe Budd¬ 
hist« of Tbibet, 840; found on Egyp- 
tian monuments, 842; found under 
tbe temple of Serapis, 842; univer- 
sally adored before tbe Christian era, 
888-347. 

Crucifixcs, the earlicst Christian, de- 
scribed, 208-205. 

Orudfixion, tbe, of Jesus, 180; of “ 8a- 
vioura ” before the Christian era, 181- 
198; of all the gods, expiained, 484, 
485. 

Crux Aneata , the, of Egypt, 841. 

Cunetform Inseriplione , the, of Babylo- 
nians, rclate the legends of creation 
and fall of man, 9, 98. 

Oybele, the goddess, called “ Mother of 
God,” 388. 

Gyril, St ., caused the death of Hypa- 
tia, 440. 

Oyrue, king of Peraia, 127; considered 
divine, 127; called the “ Christ,*’ 127, 
196; belicved to be the Messiah, 488; 
sun myth added to the history of, 

506. 

D. 

Dag , a, Hercules swallowed up by, 78. 

Dagon , a flsh-god of the Philistines, 82; 
identical with the Indian fish Avatar 
of Yishnu, 82. 

Danae , a “ Virgin Mother,” 124. 

Dangeroue Child, the, myth of, 165. 

Daphne, a personifleation of the morn- 
ing, 469. 

Darkness, at crucifixion of Jesus, 206; 
parallele to, 206-210; the, expiained, 
494. 

David , killed Goliath, 90; compared 
with Thor, 91. 

Daum , the, personified, and called Adi- 
ti, the “Mother of the Gods,” 475. 

Day, the, swallowed up by night, 79. 

December 25th, birth-day of the gods, 
859. 

Delphi , Apollo’s tomb at, 510. 

Deluge , the, Hebrew legend of, 19; par¬ 
allele to, 29-80. 

Demt-gods, the, of antiquity not real 
personages, 467. 

Danone , cast out, by Jews and Gen- 
files, 269. 

Denis, St., is Dionysus, 899. 


Deo SoU, plctnrea of the Virgin in- 
scribed with the worda, 888. 

Derceto , the goddess, represented u i 
mermaid, 83. 

Deucalion , the legend of, 26; derired 
from Chaldean sources, 101. 

Deoaki , a Virgin mother, 826. 

Devil, the, counterfeits the religion of 
Christ, 124; formerly a name of the 
8upreme Being, 891. 

Diana, called “Mother,”yet faxnedfor 
her virginity, 383. 

Dionysxu , a name of Bacchus, 51. 

Divine inearnation, the idea of redemp- 
tion by a, was general and populär 
among the Heathen, 183. 

Divine incamations, common before the 
time of Jesus, 112. 

Divine Love , crucifled, 484; the sun, 
487. 

Divus, the title of, given to Roman em- 
perors, 125. 

Docetes, Asiatic Christians who in- 
vented the phantastic System, 186. 

Dave, the, a symbol of the Holy Ghost 
among all nationa of antiquity, 857; 
the, crucifled, 485. 

Dragon, a, protected the garden of the 
Hesperides, 11; the cherub of Gene¬ 
sis, 14. 

Drama of Life, the, 29. 

Druide , the, of Gaul, worehiped the 
Virgo-Paritura as the Mother of 
God, 838. 

Durga, a fish deity among the Hin¬ 
doos, 82. 

Dyavu, the Heavenly Father, 478; a 
personifleation of the aky, 478. 

E 

East, turning to in worship, practioed 
by Christians, 568. 

Basier, origin of, 226; observed in Chi¬ 
na, 227; controvereies about, 227; 
dyed eggs on, of Pagan origin, 228; 
tbe primitive was celebrated on 
March 25tb, 835. 

Eating, the forbidden fruit, the story 
of, figurative, 101. 

Ebionitee, the first Christians called, 
134. 

Ecrlmaetice, the Essenes called, 424. 
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EclecUos, the Essenes called, 424. 

Eelipse, an, of the Bun, occurred at the 
death of Jesus, 206; of Romulus, 
207; of Julius Csesar 207; of .Escu- 
lapius, 208; of Hercules, 208; of 
Quirinius, 208. 

Edda, the, of the Scandinavians speaks 
of the “ Golden ” Age, 15; describes 
the deluge, 27. 

Egypt , legend of the Deluge not known 
in, 23; the Exodus from, 48; cir- 
cumcision practiced in, 85; virgin- 
born gods worshiped in, 122; kings 
of considered gods, 123; Virgin Mo- 
thcr worshiped in, 329,830; the cross 
adored in, 341. 

Egyptian faith, hardly an idea in the 
Christian System which has not its 
analogy in the, 414. 

Egyptian kings considered gods, 123. 

Egyptians, the, had a legend of the 
“Tree of Life,” 12; received their 
laws direct from God, 60; practiced 
circumcision at an early period, 85; 
were great astrologers, 142; were fa¬ 
miliär with the war in heaven, 
887. 

El, the Phenician deity, 484; called the 
“Saviour,” 484. 

Elephant , the, a symbol of power and 
wisdom, 117; cut on the fire tower at 
Brechin, in Scotland, 198; in Amer¬ 
ica, 537. 

Eleusinian, the, Mysteriös, 810. 

Eleusis, the ceremonies at, 310. 

EUjah ascends to heaven, 90; Its par¬ 
allel, 90. 

Elohistic, the, narrative of the Creation 
and Deluge differs from the Jehovis- 
tic, 93. 

Elysium , the, of the Greeks, 11; mean- 
ing of, 101. 

Emperors, the, of Rome considered di- 
vine, 126. 

Eoeene period, the, 29. 

Eostre, or Oster , the Baxon Goddess, 
226, 227. 

Epimetheus, the first man, brother of 
Prometheus, 10. 

Equinox, at the Spring, most nations 
set apart a day to implore the bless- 
ings of their gods, 492. 

Esdras , the apocryphal book of, 95. 


f Essenes, the, and the Therapeute the 
same, 419; the origin of not known, 
419; compared with the primitive 
Christians, 420; their principal rites 
connected with the East, 423; the 
“ Bcriptures ” of, 443. 

Eiruscan, baptism, 320; Goddess, 830. 

Etruscans, the, had a legend of Crea¬ 
tion similar to Hebrew, 75; per- 
formed the rite of baptism, 320; wor¬ 
shiped a “ Virgin Mother,” 830. 

Eucharist , the, or Lord’s Supper, 805; 
instituted before the Christian era, 
805; performed by various ancient 
nations, 805-312. 

Eudes, the, of California, worshiped a 
mediating deity, 131. 

Eusebius, speaks of the Ebionites, 184; 
of Easter, 226; of Simon Magus, 265; 
of Menander the “Wonder Work- 
er,” 266; of an ‘‘ancient custom” 
among the Christians, 816; thebirth 
of Jesus, 861; calls the Essenes Chris¬ 
tians, 422. 

Eve, the first woman, 8. 

Evü, origin of, 4. 

Exot dem, practiced by the Jews before 
the time of Jesus, 268. 

Explanation, the, of the Universal My 
thos, 466. 

Ezra, added to the Pentateuch, 94. 

P. 

Faith, salvation by, taught before the 
Christian era, 184. 

Faü of Man, the, Hebrew account of, 
4; parallels to, 7-16; hardly allu- 
ded to outside of Genesis, 99; allego- 
rical meaning of, 101. 

Faü of the Angels . the, 386. 

Fasting, for forty days, a common oc- 
currence, 179 ; at certain periods, 
practiced by the ancients, 177, 892. 

Father, Son and Holy Ohost, the, of Pa- 
gan origin, 369. 

Females, the, of the Orinoco tribes, 
fasted forty days before marriage, 
179; 

Festivals, held by the Hindoos, the Chi¬ 
nese, the Egyptians, and others, 892. 

Fifty, Jesus said to have lived to the 
age of, 515. 
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Fig-tree . the, sacred, 18. 

Fjjian», the, practiced circumchdon, 86. 

Fire, worshiped by the Mexicans and 
Peruviana, 533. 

Fire Tower , the, of Brechin, 199. 

Firmidus (Julius), says the Devil haa 
his Christa, 183. 

Fish, the, a symbol of Christ Jesus, 
355; meaning of, 504. 

Fleur de Li», or Lotus, a sacred plant, 
829. 

Flood, the, Hebrew legend of, 19; par- 
allela to, 22-27. 

Flower, Jesus called a, 487. 

Fo-hi, of China, born of a Virgin, 119. 

Forty , a sacred number, 179 

Fraud, practiced by the early Chris¬ 
tians, 434. 

Frey . the deity of the Sun, 488; killed 
at the time of the winter solstice, 488. 

Freyga , the goddess, of the Scandina- 
vians, transformed into the Virgin 
Mary, 399; a personification of the 
earth. 479. 

Friday , fish day, why, 854. 

Frigga (see Freyga). 

Fuh-he, Chinese sage, 119; considered 
divine, 119. 

Future Life, the doctrine of, taught by 
nearly all nations of antiquity, 888. 

G. 

Gabriel, the angel, salutes the Virgin 
Mary, 111. 

Galaxy, the, souls dwell in, 45. 

Qalüee, Jesus a native of, 520; the In¬ 
surgent district of the count ry, 520; 
the Messiahs all started out from, 
521. 

GaUi, the, now sung in Christian 
churches, was once sung by the 
priests of Cybele, 333. 

Qanesa , the Indian God of Wisdom, 
117. 

Ganges, the, a sacred river, 818. 

Garden, the, of Eden, 2; of the Hes- 
perides, 11; identical, 11; hardly 
alluded to outside of Genesis, 99. 

Gaul , the worship of the Virgo-Pari- 
turain, 834. 

Gautama, a name of Buddha, 297. 

Qeetas , the, antiquity of, 451. 

Genealogy , the, of Jesus, 160; of 


f Crishna, 168; of Buddha, 168; of 
Rama, 168; of Fo-hi, 168; of Confu- 
cius, 163; of Horus, 163; of Hercules, 
163; of Bacchus, 164. 

Genesis, two contradictory accounts of 
the Creation in, 2. 

Gentües, the, religion of, adopted by 
Christians, 384; celebrate the birth 
of god Sol on December 25th, 368. 

Germans , the ancient, worshiped a 
Virgin-goddess under the name of 
Hertha, 334-477. 

Germany, the practice of baptism 
found in, by Boniface, 822. 

Ghost, the Holy, impregnates the Vir¬ 
gin Mary, 111; and the Virgin Maya, 
117; is one with the Father and the 
Son, 368; is symbolized by the Dove 
among Heathen and Christian na¬ 
tions, 857. 

Giants, fossil remains of animals sup- 
posed to have been those of, 19; the 
Rakshasas of the Hindooe the origin 
of all, 19. 

Glaeial period, the, 24. 

Gnoetic, the, heresy, 185. 

Gnoetics, the, maintained that Jesus 
was a mere man, 185; the Essenes 
the same as, 422; their doctrine, 511. 

God, a, believed in by nearly all nations 
of antiquity, 884. 

Godhead, the, a belief in the Trinitarian 
nature of, before the Christian era, 
868 . 

God qf Israel, the, same as the Gentiles, 
87-88. 

God», the, created the heaven and 
earth, 4, note 1; desoended from 
heaven and were made incarnate in 
men, 112. 

God» firstbom, applied to Heathen 
Virgin-born gods, 195. 

God the Father, the, of all nations, a 
personification of the sky, 478. 

Golden Age . the, of the past, believed 
in by all nations of antiquity, 8-16. 

Goliath, killed by David. 90. 

Good Friday, the, “ Agonie ” at Rome 
on, same as the weeping for Adonis, 
226. 

Gospel , the, of the ligyptians, 443. 

Gospel», the, were not written by the 
persons whose n&znes they bear, 454; 
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full of Interpolation* and errors, 
454. 

Oreece, tbe gods and goddesses of, per- 
soniflcations of natural objects, 467. 

Oreeka, tbe ancient, boasted of tbeir 
“Golden Age,” 10; bad a tradition 
of the “ Isl inds of tbe Blessed,” and 
tbe “Garden of tbe Hesperides,” 11; 
had records of a Delugc, 26 ; consid- 
ered tbat tbe birtbs of great men 
were announced by celestial sigus, 
207; bad tbe rite of baptism, 820; 
worsbiped tbe virgin mother, and 
cbild, 842; adored tbe cross, 344; 
celebrated tbe birth of tbeir gods on 
December 25tb, 864; worsbiped a 
trinity, 874. 

“ Qrove” tbe, of tbe Old Testament, iß 
tbe “ Aßbera" of tbe Pagans, 47. 

Oruler (inscriptions of), 397. 

Oymnoaophists, the, and the Essenes, 
the same, 428. 

H. 

Hoir, long, attributes of the sun, 71; 
wora by all sun-gods, 71,72. 

Han-Ri, Chinese sage, of supematural 
origin, 120. 

Heathen, the, tbe religion of, same as 
Christian, 884. 

Heawn, all nations believed in a, 889; 
is bom of the sky, 891, 559. 

Heawnly hott, the, sang praises at the 
birth of Jesus, 146; parallel* to, 146- 
149. 

Hebrew people , the, history of, com- 
mences witb the Exodus, 52-55. 

Hebrews, the gospel of the, 455. 

Hell, Christ Jesus descended into, 211; 
Crislina descended into, 218; Zoro- 
aster descended into, 218; Osiris, 
Horus, Adonis, Bacchus, Hercules, 
Mercury, all descended into, 218; 
built by priests, 891. 

Hercules , compared witb Samson, 66- 
72; a personiflcation of the Sun, 73, 
485; all nations had tbeir, 76; was 
the son of Jupiter, 124; was exposed 
wben an infant, 170; was called tbe 
“Saviour,” 193; the “ Only begot- 
ten,” 193; is put to deatb, 485; is 
oomforted by Iole, 498. 


r Heretics , the first, 184; denied the cru- 
ciflxion of “the Christ," 511; denied 
tbat “the Christ" ever came in the 

flesh, 512. 

Heri, means “ Saviour," 112; Crishna 
so called, 112. 

Hermes , or Mercury, the son df Jupiter 
and a mortal mother, 125; is born in 
a cave, 156; was called tbe “Sav¬ 
iour,” 195; the “ Logos ” and “ Mes¬ 
senger of God,” 195. 

Herod , ordere all tbe children in Beth¬ 
lehem to be slain, 166; the Hindoo 
parallel to, 166-167; a personiflcation 
of Night, 481. 

Herodotus, speaks of Hercules, 69; 
speaks of circumcision, 86; relates a 
wonderful miracle, 261. 

Hesione, rescued from the sea monster, 
78. 

Hesperides , the apples of, the tree of 
knowledge, 11-12. 

Hieroglyphics, the Mexican, describe 
the cruciflxion of Quetzalcoatle, 
199. 

HiUdah, claimed to have found the 
“ Book of the Law," 94. 

Himalayas, the, the Hindoo ark rested 
on, 27. 

Hindoos , the, had no legend of the 
creation similar to the Hebrew, 18; 
believe Mount Meru to have been the 
Paradise, 18; had a legend of the 
Deluge, 24; had a legend of the 
“Confusion of Tongues," 85; had 
their Samson or Strong Man, 78; 
worahiped a virgin-born god, 118; 
adored a trinity, 871; have believed 
in a so ul from time immemorial, 
888 . 

Hktorical theory, the, succeeded by the 
allegorical, 466. 

Histories , the, of the gods are fabu- 
lous, 466. 

Holy Ohost , the, impregnates the Vir¬ 
gin Mary, 111; and the Virgin Maya, 
117; is one with the Father and the 
Son, 868; is symbolized by tbe dove 
among Heatben nations, 357. 

Holy One , the, of the Chinese, 190. 

Holy Trinity, tbe, of tbe Christians, 
the same as tbat of the Pagans, 870, 

Homa , or Haoma, a god of the Hin- 
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Fig (ree, th<\ sacred, 18. 

Fijinns, the, practieed circumcision, 86. 
Fi re, wurshiped bj the Mexic&ns and 

Peru ians. 532. 

Firn 7o,nr, the, of Brechin, 198. 
Firmiciu* (.Julius), says the Devil haa 
liis Christa, 183. 

Fi*h % tln-, u symbol of Christ Jesus, 
855; meaning of, 504. 

Flear de Lis, or Lotus, a sacred plant, 


320. 

FLood, the, Hcbrew legend of, 19; p* r 
ullels tu, 22-27. 

Floirer, Jesus called a, 487. 

Fo-hi, of China, boru of a Viifci’ 

Forty , a sacred number 179 
Fra ad, practieed by the v 
tians, 484. 


Frey, the deity of the 8r 

at the time of the wir „ 

„ _j. .lom Zeus 

Freyga , the goddeas 

vions, tnnsforir . i/] ‘ 

Mary, 80»; * • . 4Ö ;P"*' 

earth. 470. 4»; the 

Friday, fleh - 

FuE** f* ^ the 1Iebrew8 - 

alÄ ,:&**• Chrtalane 38t 

Futv - of - “ m ' ,u S Cbr,s - 

.'•V. 

V' j^toerly a monogi tim of the 
uud uuw the inono- 
Jeaus, 351. 

/***tlie wowhip of, among Chris- 

Pjtlate Conception , the, of Jesus, 
^JJTcrishini, 113; Buddha, 115; Co- 
118; Fo-hi, 119; und others, 

j^trUildy of the Ht/ul, the, belicved in 
j^ftll imlions of autiquitv, 385. 
jteas, the, of Peru, married their own 
gisters, 537. 

jndüi, a Virgin-born god worshiped in, 
113 ; the story of llerod and Ihe in- 
fants of Bethlcliem from, 106; the 
crueitied god in, 180; thcTrinity in, 
87«); nur religion and uurscry tales 
I mm, .’id I. 

Ind.’inK. ine. no strungers to the doc- 
i i;:,f original sin, 189; they be- 
i . . :k.i.. ; » !>!• ii fallen being, 18Ü. 

L ‘.[i* d u- a «Tiicilied god in 


Crishna, 168; o # 
Rama, 163; of' 
cius, 163; of T 
163; of Bo 
Genesis, tv 
the O 
Gentff 
C* 



Per. 
, 320; 
21; by 
he New 
Jrxican?. 


3; all iden- 


-t the time of 
j‘i; at the birth of 
at the birth of Abra- 


>n*, formerly in Pagan tem- 
js, and inscriptions in Christian 
churches compared, 397. 

Ineense burned before idols or images 
in Pagan templcs, 406. 

I&na, or Toni, an emblem of the fe- 
male generative powers, 199. 

Iönah , or Juna, suspended in space. 
486. 

Irenaus, the fourth gospel not known 
uutil the tune of, 458; re&sons given 
by, for there being four gospels, 458. 

Iroquois. the, worshiped a god-mai 
cnlled Tarengawagan. 131. 

I*aac t oflered as a sacrifice by Ahrs 
harn, 38; parallels to, 39-41. 

leis, mother of Horns, 122; a virgii, 
rnoLher 327 represented on Egyp- 
tian moDumenta with an infant it 
her arms, 327; she is styled “Oui 
Lady, Queen of Heaven,” “ Moth¬ 
er of God," &c., 327. 

Islands of the Bless&d, 11; meaning of, 
101, 559, 560. 

Islands of the Sea, Western countries 
called the, by the Hebrews, 103. 

Israel, the religion of, same as the Ilea- 
then, 107 08. 

ltaly, efflgies of a black crucifled man, 
in, 197 ; the cross adored in, before 
Christian era, 845. 

lxion, bound on the wheel, is the cru- 
cified Sun, 484. 

lzdubnr, the Lion-killer of the Babvlo- 

m 

nians, 74 ; the foundation for the 
Samson and the Hercules myths, 105; 
the cuneiform inscriptions 6peak of, 
105. 
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J. 

Jacob, bis Vision of the ladder, 42; ex- 
plained, 42 t 104. 

Janus, the keys of, transferred to Pe¬ 
ter, 390. 

Japanese, the American race descended 
from the same stock as the, 538. 

Jason, a d&ngerous child, 171; brought 
up by Cheiron, 171; the same name 
as Jesus, 196. 

Jehooah , the name, esteemed sacred 
among the Egyptians, 48; the same 
as Y-ha-ho, 48 ; well known to the 
Heathens, 49. 

Jehouistie writer, the, of the Pentateuch, 
98. 

Jemshid, devoured by a great monster, 
18. 

Jerusalem, Jews taken at the Ebionite 
sack of, were sold to the Grecians, 
103. 

Jesuite, the, in China, appalled at find- 
ing, in that country, a counterpart to 
the Virgin of Judea, 119. 

Jesus, not born of a Virgin according 
to the Ebionites or Nazarenes, 184; 
the day, month or year of his birth 
not known, 869; was an historical 
personage, 506 ; no clearly defined 
traces of, in history, 517; his person 
Indistinct, 517; assumed the charac- 
ter of “ Messiah,” 520 ; a native of 
GaHlee, 520; a zealot, 522; is put to 
death by the Romans, 522; not cru- 
cifled by the Jews, 524; the martyr- 
dom of, has been gratefully acknowl- 
edged, 527; nothing original in the 
teachings of, 529. 

Jetos, the, where their history begins, 
54; driven out of Egypt, 52; wor- 
shiped Baal and Moloch, 108; their 
religion the same as other nations, 
108; did not crucify Jesus, 524. 

John, the same name as Jonah, 88; the 
gospel according to, 457; Ireneeus 
the author of, 458, 

John the Baptist, his birth-day is on the 
day of the Bumner Solstice, 499. 

Jonah , swallowed by a big fish, 77; pa¬ 
rallele to, 78,79; the meaning of, 79; 
the Sun called, 80 ; identifled with 
Dagon and Oannea, 82,88; the same 


as John, 84; the myth of, explained, 

105. 

Jordan, the river, considered sacred, 
818. 

Josephus, does not speak of Jesus, 564; 

Joshua, arrests the course of the Sun, 
91; parallel to, 91. 

Jove, the Sons of, numerous, 125; the 
Supreme God, 125. 

Judea , the Virgin of, 111; a counter¬ 
part to, found by the first Christian 
missionarics in China, 119. 

Judaism, its doctrine and precepts, by 
I. M. Wise, referred to, 527. 

Judge of the Dead, Jesus, 244; Sons of 
God, 244; Buddha, 244; Crishna, 
245; Osiris, 245; JEeacus, 245; no ex- 
amples of Jesus as, in early Christian 
art, 246. 

Julius Casar (see Caesar). 

Juno , the M Queen of Heaven,” 888; 
was represented Standing on the cres- 
cent moon, 888; considered the pro- 
tectress of woman, 388; often repre¬ 
sented with a dove on her head, 857; 
suspended in space, 486. 

Jupiter , the Supreme God of the Pa- 
gans, 125; a statue of, in St. Peter’s» 
Rome, 897. 

Justin Martyr, on thework of the Devil, 
124, 265. 

E. 

Kadmus, king of Thebes, 124. 

Kafflrs, the, practice circumcdsion, 86. 

Kansa, attempts the life of Crishna, 
166; is a personification of Night, 
481. 

Ke-lin, the, appeared at the birth of 
Confucius, 121. 

Key, the, which unlocks the door to 
the mystery, 441. 

Knichahan, the Supreme God of the 
Mayas of Yucatan, 180. 

Kings, the, of Egypt considered divine, 

122 . 

Kronos, the myth of, explained, 559. 

Kungfoodsee (see Confucius). # 

L. 

Labarum, the, of Constantine, in* 
scribed with the monogram of 
Osiris, 85a 
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Ladder , the, of Jacob, 48; explained, 
48-47. 

Lama, the, of Thibet, considered di- 
vine, 118; the high priest of the Tar¬ 
tars, 118; the Pope of Buddhism, 
118. 

Lamö, the, of God, a pereoniflcation of 
the Sun, 492. 

Lamb , tho oldest representation of 
Christ Jesus was the flgure of a, 
202, 608. 

Lamp*, feast of, 892. 

Lanthu, bom ot a pure spotless Vir¬ 
gin, 248; tlie creator of the world, 
248. 

Lao-Kinn, bom of a Virgin, 120; be- 
lieved in one God, 120; formed the 
Tao-tsze, or sect of reason, 120. 

Ijao-tse (see Lao-Kiun). 

Latona , the mother of Apollo, 125. 

Law-gizer, Moses a, 59; Bacchus a, 
59; Zoroaster a, 59; Minos ft, 60; 
Thoth a, 60; Lycurgus a, 61; Apollo 
a, 61. 

Lasarus, raised from the grave, 278. 

Leto, a personiflcation of darkness, 
477. 

Libationi , common among all nations 
of antiquity, 817. 

Library, the, of Alexandria, 488. 

Light*, are kept buming before images 
in Pagan temples, 406. 

Lüg, the, or Lotus, sacred among all 
Eastern nations, 529; put into the 
handsof all “ Virgin Mothers,” 829. 

Linga , the, and Yoni, adored by the 
Jews, 47; the symbol underwhich 
the sun was worehiped, 47, 496. 

Logo*, the, an Egyptian feature, 878; 
Apollo called, 878; Marduk of the 
Assyriens, called, 874; the, of Philo, 
874; the, of John, 874; identical, 874. 

Loretio, the Virgin of, 888; black as an 
Ethiopian, 888. 

Lotus, the, or Lily, sacred among all 
Eastern nations, 829. 

Luke, the Gospel “ according” to, 456. 

Lycophron , says that Hercules was 
three nights in the bellyof a fish, 
78. 

M. 

Madonna , the, and child, worehiped 
by all nations of Antiquity, 826. 


[ Magi, the religion of, adopted % j the 
Jews, 109. 

Magie, Jesus learned, in Egypt, 272. 

Magidan , Jesus accused of being a, 
278. 

Mahabharata, the, quotations from, 
415-417. 

Mahomet, the miracles of, 269. 

Maia, the mother of Mercury, 125; the 
same name as Mary, 882. 

Man, the Fall of, 4; parallele to, 4-16; 
the antiquity of, 29. 

Manco Capac, a god of the Peruviana, 
180. 

Mane*, believed himself to be the 
"Christ,” 429; the Word, has the 
meaning of “ Comforter ” or “ Sav- 
iour,” 429. 

Manetho, an Egyptian priest, gives an 
account of the sojourn of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt, 53. 

Mamehean*, the, transferred pure souls 
to the Galaxy, 45; their doctrine of 
the dirinity of Christ Jesus, 511. 

Manu, quotations from, 415. 

March 2Öth, the primitive Easter sol 
emnized on, 225, 495; celebrated 
throughout the ancient world in 
honor of the " 1 Mother of God,” 885; 
appointed to the honor of the Chris¬ 
tain Virgin, 885. 

Maria, the name. same as Mary, 882. 

Mark, the Gospel according to, 456. 

Matangi girl, the, and Ananda, the 
disciple of Buddha, 294 

Martianus Capelia, his ode to the Sun, 
507. 

Martyr (Justin), comparesChristianity 
with Paganism, 124 

Mary, the mother of Jesus, 111; same 
name as Maya, Maria, &c., 882; 
called the “ Mother of God,” 898. 

Masons' Mark*, conspicuous among 
Christian Symbols, 858. 

Mo**, the, of Good Friday, of Pagan 
origin, 226. 

Mastodon, the remains of, found in 
America, 19. 

Mathura, the birth-place of Crishna, 
118. 

Matthew, the “ Gospel according to,” 
455. 

May, the month of, dedicated to the 
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Heathen Virgin tfothers, 885; isnow J 
the month of Mary, 885. 

Maya , the same name as Mary, 882. 

Magus, the, of Yucatan, worsbip a 
Virgin-born god, 180. 

May-pole, the, of moderne, is the “Ash- 
era ” of the ancients, 47; an emblem 
of the male organ of generation, 47; 
the Linga of the Hindoos, 47. 

Mecca, the Mohammedans’ Jerusalem, 
296. 

Mediator, the title of, applied to Virgin- 
born gods before the time of Jesus, 
195. 

Melchioedek, the Kenite King of Riglit- 
eousDess, brought out bread and reine 
as a sign or symboi of worship, 807. 

Menander, called the “ Wondcr Wört¬ 
er, ” performed miracles, 266; be- 
lieved himself to be vne Christ, 429. 

Mendicants , among the Buddhists in | 
China, 400-403. 

Menes, the first king of Egypt, 122; 
considered divine, 122. 

Menu, Satyavrata the Serenth, 25. 

Mercury, theSon of Jupiter and a mor- 
tal mother, 125; called 44 God’s Mes¬ 
senger,” 195. 

Meru (Mount), the Hindoo Paradiae, 
out of which went four rivers, 18. 

Meuiahs, many, before the time of Je¬ 
sus, 196; 519, 521, 522. 

Metempeychosie , or transmigration of 
souls, 42; the doctrine taught by all 
the Heathen nations of antiquity, 48; 
by the Jews and Christians, 48. 

Mexicans, the, had their semi-fish gods, 
83; practiced circumcision, 86; com- 
pared with the inhabitants of the old 
world, 583. 

Mexico, the architecture of, compared 
with that of the old world, 538. 

Michabou , a god of the Algonquins, 181. 

Michael , the angel. the story of, bor- 
rowed from Chaldean sources, 109; 
fought with his angels against the 
dragon, 886. 

Müetus, the crucified god of, 191. 

Millennium, doctrine of the, 289. 

Mino*, the Lawgiver of the Cretans, 60; 
receives the Laws from Zeus, 60. 

Minutius Felix, on the crucified man, 
197. 


Miracles, the, of Jesus, 252; of Crishna, 
253; of Buddha, 254, 255; of Zoro- 
aster, 256; Bochia, 256; Horus, 256; 
Osiris, 256; Serapis, 257; Marduk, 
257; Bacchus, 257; i&sculapius, 257; 
Apollonius, 261; Simon Magus, 264; 
Menander, 266; Vespasian, 268, 

Miraculous Conception, the, of, Jesus, 
111; parallele to, 112-131. 

Mithras, a 4 4 Mediator between God and 
Man,” 194; called the 44 Saviour,” 
and the 44 Logos,” 194; is put to 
death, and rises again to life, 228; a 
personification of the Sun, 507. 

Mohammed (see Mahomet). 

Moloch, the god, worshiped by the Hea¬ 
then nations, and the children of Is¬ 
rael. 108. 

Monad , a, in the Egyptian Trinity, 878. 

Monaeteriee , among Heathen nations, 
400. 

Monaoiidom, a vast and powerful Insti¬ 
tution in Buddhist countries, 408. 

Manko, were common among Heathen 
nations before the Christian era, 400- 
404. 

Montanus, believed himself an Angel- 
Messiah, 428. 

Monthe, the twelve, compared with the 
Apostles, 500. 

Moon , the, was personified among an- 
cient nations, and called the 44 Queen 
of Heaven,” 478. 

Moral Sentiment*, the, of the New Tes¬ 
tament, compared with thoee from 
Heathen Bibles, 415. 

Mosaic history, the so-called, a myth, 

17. 

Moses, divides the Red Sea, 50; is 
thrown into the Nile, 89. 

Mother , the, of God, worshiped among 
the ancients, 826. 

Mother Night , the 24th of Deoember 
called, 865, 

Mother of the Oodo, the, Aditi called, 
475. 

Mount Meru, the Hindoo paradise on, 

18. 

Mummy, a cross on the breast of an 
Egyptian, in the British Museum, 
841. 

Muscoviteo , the, worshiped a virgin and 
child, 883; worshiped a Trinity, 878. 
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Mylitta , the goddess, wonhiped by the 
Hebrews, 108. 

Myrrha, the motber of Bacchus, 882; 
same as Mary, 882. 

Myth, a, the theology of Christendom 
built upon, 17. 

Mythology, all religions founded upon, 
568 . 

Mythos , the universal, 505. 

N. 

Nganu , the Africans of Lake, had a 
similar story to the 44 Confusion of 
Tongues,” 86. 

Nakshatias , the, of the Indian Zodiac, 
are regarded as deities, 142. 

Nanda , the foster-father of Crishna, 
158. 

Nared, a great prophet and astrologer, 
148; pointed out Crishna’s stars, 148. 

Naearenes, the, saw in Jesus nothing 
more than a mere man, 185. 

Nebuchadonaear, repaired the tower of 
Babel; 85. 

Netromancer, Jesus represented as a, 
278. 

Nehush-tan, the Sun worshiped under 
the name of, 491. 

Neith, the mother of Osiris, 864; 
called the 44 Holy Virgin,” 864; the 
44 Mother of the Gods,” and 
44 Mother of the Sun,” 476; a per- 
•onification of the dawn, 476. 

Nepaul, the crucified God found in, 
187. 

Nicaragua, the inhabitants of, called 
their principal God Thomathoyo, 
180. 

Nie«, the Council of, 881; anathemat- 
ized those who say that there was a 
time whon the Bon of God was not, 
881. 

Nile, the temples on the north bank of 
the river dedicated to the kings of 
Egypt, 122; a sacred river, 818. 

Nimrod, built the tower of Babel, 84. 

Ninevah, Jonab goes to, 81; cylinders 
discovered on the site of, contained 
the legend of the fiood, 101. 

Niparaga, the Supreme Creator of the 
Endes of California, 181. 

Nisan , the angel, borrowed from the 
Chaldean8, 109. 


Noah, the ark of, 119 

Noel, Christmas in French called, 865. 

Nut, a personifleation of Heaven, 477. 

Nuter Nutra, the, of the Egyptians, 
corres ponda to the Hebrew El- 
Shaddai, 49. 

O. 

Oannes , Chaldean fish-god, 82; the 
same as Jonah, 88. 

Odin, the Supreme God of the Scan- 
dinavians, 479; a personifleation of 
the Heavens, 479. 

(Edipus, the bistory of, resemblee that 
of Samson and Hercules, 72; tears 
out his eyes, 72; is a dangerous 
child, 170; cheered in his last hours 
by Antigona, 493; a personifleation 
of the Sun, 498. 

Off «rings (Votive) made to the Heathen 
deities, 259. 

Olympus, the, of the Pagans, restored, 
898. 

O. M., or A. U. M., a sacred name 
amongthe Hindoos, 872; an emblem 
of the Trinity, 852. 

Omphale, the amours of Hercules with, 
71. 

One, the mytks of the crucified gods 
melt into, 492. 

One God, worshiped by the ancestors of 
our race, 884. 

Only Begotten Sons, common before the 
Christian era, 198. 

Oort, Prof., on the sacred lawB of 
ancient nations, 61. 

Ophites, the, worshiped serpents as 
emblems of Christ, 855. 

Orders, religious, among all nations of 
antiquity, 400-404. 

Origen, declared the story of creation 
and fall of man to be allegorical, 
100 . 

Original Sin, the doctrine of, of great 
antiquity, 184; the Indians no stran- 
gers to, 189. 

Ormued, the Supreme God of the Per- 
sians, 7; divided the work of crea¬ 
tion into six parts, 7. 

Orontes, the river, divided by Bacchus, 

öl. 

Osiris, conflned in a ehest and thrown 
into the Nile, 90; a Virgin-born 


lif DIBX« 



God, 190; suffem death, 190; rose 
from the dead, 922; Uie judge of the 
dead, 246; performed miracles, 266; 
tbe worship of, of great antiquity, 
452; a personiflcation of the Sun, 
484. 

Oude, the crucifled God Bal-li wor¬ 
shiped at, 188. 

Ovid, describee the doctrine of Me- 
tempeychosis, 48. 

P. 

Pagan Religion, the, adopted by the 
Christians, 884; was typical of Cliris- 
tianity, 601. 

Pan, had a flute of seven pipee, 81. 

Pandora , the first woman, in Greckn 
mythoiogy, 10. 

Pantheon, the, a niche always ready 
in, of the ancients, for a new divin- 
Hy, 128. 

Paradete, Simon Magus claimed to be 
the, 164. 

Puradm, all nations believed in a, 889, 
890. 

Parsees, the, direct deecendants of the 
Persians, 25; say that man was once 
destroyed by a deluge, 25. 

Ptomassus, Mount, the arfc of Deuca- 
lion reeted on, 26. 

Parthenon, the, at Atheas, sacred to 
Minerva, 888. 

Passover, the, celebrated by tbe Jews 
on the same day tbat the Heathens 
celebrated the resurrections of their 
Gods, 226; the Jews used eggB in the 
feast of, 228. 

Patriarchs, the, all stories of, unhis- 
torical, 54. 

Paul , St., a minister of tbe Gospel 
which had been preached to every 
creature linder heaven, 514. 

Pentateuch, the, never ascribed to 
Moses in the inscriptions of Hebrew 
manuscripts, 92; ascribed to Moses 
after the Babylonian captivity, 92; 
origin of, 98, 96. 

Perictione, a Virgin mother, 127. 

Pe rse rn, shut up in a ehest, and cast 
lato the sea, 89; the son of Jupiter 
by the Virgin Danae, 124; a temple 


erected to him in Atbhui, 124; a 

dangerous child, 16i. 

Pereiä , pre-Christian crosses found in, 
848, 844. 

Persians, the, denominate the first man 
Ädama, 7; had a legend of creation 
corresponding with the Hebrew, 8; 
had a legend of the war in heaven, 
887. 

Peru, crosses found in, 849; worship of 
a Trlnity found in, 878. 

Peruvians, the, adored the cross, 849; 
worshiped a Trinity, 878. 

Peter, 8t. , bas the keys of Janus, 899. 

PhalUc tree, the, is introduced into the 
narrative in Genesis, 47. 

PhalUc worship, the story of Jacob set- 
ting up a pillar alludes to, 46; prac- 
ticed by the nations of antiquity, 46, 
47. 

PhalUc Emblems , in Christian churches, 
858. 

Phallus, the, a “ Hermes,” set up on the 
road-side, was the Symbol of, 46. 

Pamphylian Sea, the, divided by Alex¬ 
ander, 55. 

Pharaoh, his dreams, 88; parallel to, 
89. 

Phenician deüy, the principal, was El, 
484. 

Philo, considered the fictions of Gene¬ 
sis allegories, 100; says nothing about 
Jesus, or the Christians, 564. 

Philosephers, the, of ancient Greeoe, 
called Christians, 409. 

Phüosophy, the Christian religion called 
a, 567. 

Phcedrus, the river, dried upby Isis, 55. 

Phcenicians, the, offered the fairest of 
their children to the gods, 41. 

Phoenix, the, lived 600 years, 426. 

Phrygians, the, worshiped the god 
Atys, 190. 

Püate, pillaged the temple treasury, 
521; crucifled Jesus, 526. 

PiUars of Hercules, the, 79. 

Pious FYauds, 281. 

Pisces, the sign of, applied to Christ Je¬ 
sus, 855-504. 

Plato, believed to have been the son of 
a pure virgin, 127. 

Ptatonists, the, believed in a Trinity, 
875. 
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Pols, or POlar , a, wonhiped by the an- 
cients. 46, 47. 

Polynesian Mythotogy, in, a fish ia em- 
blematic of the earth, 80. 

Pontius Pilote (see Pilate). 

Poo-ta-la , the name of a Buddhist mo 
nastery found in China, 401. 

Pope, the, thruats out his foot to be 
kissed as the Roman Emperon were 
in the habit of doing, 400. 

Poriuguese, the, call the mountain in 
Ceylon, Peco d* Ädama, *8. 

Porus, the troops of, carried on their 
Standards the figure of a man, 198. 

Prayers , for the dead, made by Budd¬ 
hist priests, 401. 

Priests , the Buddhist, have fasting, 
prayers for the dead, holy water, ro¬ 
saries of beads, the worship of relics, 
and a monasiic habit resembling the 
Franciscans, 401. 

Priestesses , among the ancients, similar 
to the modern nuns, 408, 404. 

Primeval male , the, offered himself a 
sacriflce for the gods, 181. 

Pritlmi, the Earth wonhiped ander 
the name of, by the Hindoos, 477. 

Prometheus, a deity who united the di- 
vine and human natu re in one per- 
son, 124; a crucifled Saviour, 192; 
an earthquake happened at the time 
of the death of, 207; the Story of the 
cruciflxion of, allegorical, 484; a title 
of the Sun, 484. 

Prophet, the, of the Beatitudes, does 
but repeat the words of othen, 626. 

Protogenia, mother of JSthlius, 126. 

Ptolemy (Soter), believed to have been 
of divine origin, 127. 

Puranas, the, 451. 

Purgatory , the doctrine of, of pre- 
Christian origin, 889. 

Purim , the feast of, 44; the book of 
Esther written for the purpose of de- 
scribing, 44. 

Pyrrha , the wife of Deucalion, 26; was 
saved from the Deluge by entering 
an ark with her husband, 26. 

Pythagoras , taught that souls dwelt in 
the Galaxy, 45; had divine bonors 
paid to him, 128; his mother impreg- 
nated through a spectre, 128. 


q. 

Quetsalooatle, the Vlrgin-bom Saviour, 
129; was templed and fasted, 178; 
was crucifled, 199; rose from the 
dead, 226; will come again, 289; is a 
personiflcation of the Sun, 489. 

Queen of Beaven , the, was wonhiped 
by all nations of antiquity before 
the Christian era, 826-336. 

Quirinius , a name of Romulus, 126; 
educated among shepherds, 208; tora 
to pieces at his death, 208; ascended 
into heaven, 208; the Sun darkened 
at his death, 208. 

R 

RA, the Egyptian God, bom from the 
side of his mothe., 122. 

Raanv+ees, king of Egypt, 128; means 
“ Son of the Sun,” 128. 

Rabbis, the, taught the allegorical In¬ 
terpretation of Scripture, 100; per- 
formed miracles, 267; taught the 
mystery of the Trinity, 876. 

Rakshaeas, the, of our Aryan anceston, 
the originale of all giants, ogres or 
demons, 19; are penoniflcations of 
the dark clouds, 19; fought despe¬ 
rate battles with Indrea, and his 
spirits of light, 887. 

Rom or Lamb, the, used as a Symbol of 
Christ Jesus, 202; a Symbol of the 
Sun, 608, 601 

Rama, an incamation of Viahnu, 148; 
a star at his birth, 148; is hailed by 
aged saints, 162. 

Rayme, a Mexican festival held in the 
month of, answering to our Christ¬ 
mas celebration, 806. 

Rays of glory, surround the heads of 
all the Gods, 606. 

Real Presenee, the, in the Eucharist, 
borrowed from Paganism, 805-812. 

Red-Riding-Hood, the story of, ex- 
plained, 80. 

Red Sea, the, divided by Moees, 60; 
divided by Bacchus, 51. 

Religion, the, of Paganism, compared 
with Christianity, 881 

Religions, the, of all nations, formeriy 
a worship of the sun, moon, staia 
and elements, 641 
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RmtrreeRon, the, of Jesu«, 215; paral¬ 
lel« to, 216, 226. 

Rhea-SyUia, the Virgin mother of 
Romulus, 126. 

töten, divided by the command of 
Bacchus, 51. 

Rivers (sacred), 818. 

Romane, the, deified their emperora, 
125. 

Borne , the Pantheon of, dedicated to 
“ Jove and all the (Jods,” and recon- 
«ecrated to “ the Mother of God and 
all the Saints,” 896. 

Romulus, son of the Virgin Rhea-Syl- 
via, 126; called Quirinius, 126; a 
dancrerous child, 172; put to death, 
208; the sun darkened at time of his 
death, 208. 

Rosary, the Buddhist priests count 
their prayers with a, 401; found on 
an ancient medal of the Phenicians, 
504. 

Rose, the, of Sharon, Jesus called, 487. 

Rosirerueians, the, jewel of, a crucifled 
rose, 487. 

Rufflnus, the “ A postles* creed ” first 
known in the days of, 885. 

Rusma, adherents of the old religion of, 
peraecuted, 444. 

& 

Sabbath, the, kept holy by the ancient«, 
892, 898. 

Sacrament, the, of the Lord’« Supper 
instituted many centuries before the 
Christian era, 805-812. 

Sacred Book», among heathen nations, 
61. 

Sacred Heart, the, a great mystery 
among the ancient«, 404. 

Sacriflces, or offerings to the Goda, at 
one time, almoet universal, 40, 41; 
human, for atonement, was general, 
182. 

Saints, the, of the Christians, are 
Pagan God« worahiped under other 
names, 398, 399. 

8ais, the “ Feaat of Lamps,”held at, 
892. 

8aktideva, swallowed by a fish and 
came out unhurt, 77 

Sakya-Muni, a name of Buddha, 800. 


Salsvahana, the ancient inhabitant« of 
Cape Comorin worahiped a Virgin- 
born Saviour called, 118, 119. 

Salvation, from the death of another, 
of great antiquity, 181; by faith, ex- 
isted among the Hindoos, 184. 

Sammael, the proper name of Satan ac- 
cording to the Talmud, 886. 

Samolhracian mysteriös, in the, Heav- 
en and Earth were worahiped, 479. 

Samson, his exploits, 62-66; compared 
with Hercules, 66-76; a solar god, 
71-78. 

Satan, the proper name of, is Sammael, 
886; a pereon ifl cation of storm-cloud« 
and darknes«, 482. 

Saturday, or the seventh day, kept 
holy by the ancient«, 393. 

Saturn , worahiped by the ancients, 898, 

Satumalia, the, of the ancient Romans. 
365. 

Satyavrata, saved from the deluge in 
an ark, according to the Hindoo leg¬ 
end, 24,25. 

Scandinemans, the, worahiped a "Be- 
nificent Saviour,” called Baldur, 129; 
the heaven of, described, 890; con- 
secrated one day in the week to Odin« 
898; worahiped Frey, the deity of the 
Sun, 489. 

Scriptures, the, of the Essenes, the 
ground-work of the goepels, 448-460. 

Seb, a pereonification of the Earth, 477. 

Second Coming, the, of Jesus, 288; 
of Vishnu, 286; of Buddha, 287; of 
Bacchus, 288; of Kalewipeog, 288; 
of Arthur, 288; of Quetzalcoatle, 289. 

Ssed of the Woman, the, bruised the 
head of the Serpent, according to the 
mythology of all nation«, 482. 

Semele, the mother of Bacchus, 124. 

Semi-ramis , the Supreme Dove cruci- 
fied, 486. 

Senators, the Cardinais of Roman Chris- 
tianity wear the robe« once worn by 
Romans, 400. 

Serapis , the god, worahiped in Alexan¬ 
dria in Egypt, 842; a cross found in 
the temple of, 842. 

Serpent, the, seduced the first woman, 
8; in Eden, an Aryon story, 99; an 
emblem of Christ Jesus, 355; Moses 
set up, as an object of worahip, 855; 
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worshiped by the Christians, 855; [ Soul, the, ImmorUttty of, belfernd lü 
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«ymbohzed the Sun, 480; called the 


by natioos of antiqwty, 885. 


Word, or Divine Wfedom, 480. 

Boom, tbe number, sacred amoog all 
nations of aotiquity, 81. 

Sooenth-day, the, kept sacred by the 
andentB, 882, 888. 

Setenly-two, Confuciua had, disciples, 
121 . 

"ßfoame-on,” the Ban in Arabic, 78. 

Sharon, the Rose of, Jesus oalled, 488. 

Shopherds, the infant Jesus worshiped 
by, 150. 

Shoo-king, the, a sacred book of the 
Chinese, 25; speaksof the deluge, 25. 

Siamese, the, had a virgin-born god, 
118. 

Simon Magus, believed to be a god, 128; 
his picture placed axnong the gods 
ftn Rome, 128; professed to be the 
“Word of God;” the “Paraclete,” 
or “ Oomforter,” 164; performed 


Sosiosh, the virgin-born Messiah, 148; 
yet to come, 146. 

Spate, cruciflxion in, 488. 

Spanish monks, the first, who went to 
Mexico were surprised to find tbe 
crudfix there, 188. 

Spirit, the Hebrew word for, of femi¬ 
nine gender, 184. 

Standards , the, of the andent Romans, 
were croeses gilt and beautiful, 845. 

Star, the, of Bethlehem, 140; parallele 
to, 142-145. 

Staurobates , the King by whom Öemi- 
ramis was overpowered, 486. 

Stone pillars, set up by the Hebrew« 
were emblems of the Phalhia, 46. 

“Strong Roma” the, of the Hindoos, a 
connterpart of Samson, 73. 

Suddhodana , the dreams of, compared 
with Pharaoh’s two dreams, 88. 


great mirades, 125. 

Sin-Bearer, the, Bacchus called, 188. 

Skt, Original , the doctrine of, believed 
in by Heethen nations, 181, 184. 

Stoa, the third god in the Hindoo Trin- 
ity, 868; the Hindoos held a festival 
in honor of, 882. 

Skylla deliv&rs Nisos into the power of 
his enemies, 72; a Solar Myth, 72. 

Slaughtsr, the, of the hmocents at the 
time of Jesus, 165; parallels to, 166- 
172. 

Soehiquetsal, mother of Quetzalcoatle, 
128; a Virgin Mother, 128; called the 
“Queenof Heaven,” 128. 

Sooratm, visited at his birth by Wise 
Men, and presented with gifts, 152. 

Sol, crucified in the heavens, 484. 

Soma, a god of the Hindoos, 806; gare 
his body and blood to man, 806. 

Sommona Codom (see Codom). 

Son ofa Star (see B&r-Cochba). 

Bon of God, the Heathen worshiped a 
mediating deity who had the title of, 
111-128. 

Son of the Sun , the name Raam-ses 
means, 128. 

"Sons of Heaoen,” the virgin-born men 
of China called, 122. 

Song, the, of the Heavenly Host, 147; 
parallele to, 148-150. 


Sun, the, nearly all the Pagan deities 
were porsonifications of, 467; Christ 
Jesus said to have been bom on the 
birth-day of, 478; Christ Jesus a per- 
sonification of, 500; univeraally wor¬ 


shiped, 607. 

Sun-day, a pagan holiday adopted by 
the Christians, 884-886. 

Sun-gods , Samson and Hercules are, 


71-78. 


Sun-myth, tbe, added to the histories of 
Jesus of Nazareth, Buddha, Cyros, 
Alexandria and others, 506. 

Steeden, the f amoua temple at Upsal in, 
dedicated to a trhine deity, 877. 

SymboUoal, the history of the gods, 466. 

Synoptie Gospels, the discrepandes be- 
tweea the fourtb and the, numerous, 
457. 


T. 


Taeäus, the alludon to Jesus in, a for- 

gwy- 

Tables of Stone, the, of Moses, 58; of 
Bacchus, 59. 

Talmud , the books oontaining Jewish 
tradition, 85; in the, Jesus is called 
the “hanged one,” 516. 

Tammuz , tbe Saviour, after being put 
to death, rose fron tbe dead, 217; 



womhiped in the temple of the Lord 
at Jerusalem* 282. 

Thetga4anga, the “Three in One, and 
One in Three,” or the Trmity of the 
ancient Peruviana. 376«. 

Tao, the “ one god” supreme, wor- 
shiped by Lao-Kiira, the Chinese 
sage, 120 . 

Tao tee, the, or 44 Beet of Beason,” 
formed by Lao-Kuin, 120. 

Tau, the croes, worshiped by thslSgyp- 
tiane, 341. 

Temple •, all the oldest, wer# in caves, 
263. 

TomptaHon, the* of Jesuq UIM ; of Budd¬ 
ha, 170; of Zoroaater, IW; of Quet- 
aalcoatle, 177; meaning of, 482. 

Tempi st, Pagan, chonged into Christian 
churches, 396, 397. 

Ten Commandmente, the, of Moses, 684 
of Büddtia, 99. 

Ten, the, Zodiac godfc of the Chalde&ns, 
102 : 

Ttnüi, the, Xiputhrus, King of the 
Chalde&ns, 23; Noah, patriarch, 23. 

TmcaUipooa, the Bupreme God of the 
Mexicans, 60. 

Tedamewt, the New, written many 
yean later than generaHy suppoaed, 
491 

Thorapeuta, die, and Essenee the same, 
423. 

Thor , a Scandinavian god, 76; consid- 
eredthe “Defender”and “Avenger,” 
76 1 thoBerouloaof' the Northern na 
tions, 76; the Sun pemonified, TB; 
eompsced edth David* 90, 91; the 
•on oft Odin, 189. 

Thoth, the deity itself, speaks and re- 
veels to Ws oiect among men the will 
of God, 60. 

Thibett the religion of, sünilar to Chris* 
. tianity, 400. 

Three, asaored number among all aa- 
tions of antiquity, 868-378. 

Thureday, sacred to the Scandinavian 
god, Thor, 32. 

Tibet, the religion of, sünilartoBoman 
Christianity, 400. 

Tien the name of the Supreme Power 
among the Chinese, 476i 

Titern*, the* straggled against Jupiter, 
388. 


Tombe, the, of persona who never lived 
in the flesh were to be seen atdiffen* 
1 , ent places, 510. 

Tower, the, of Babel» 38 ; parallele to* 
85-37; story of, borrowed from Cfcal- 
deao sources, 108 ; nowhere aJUudad 
to outsid# of Genesis, 103. 

Tranemigratüm of Soult, the, represent- 
ed onEgyptiaasculpture», 45; taugbt 
by all nations of antiqpity, 48-45* 

Traneubetaittiation, the He&then doo- 
trine of, became a tenet of the Chris¬ 
tian fsiih, 818, 814. 

Tret, the,.oC Knowledge, 2, 8 ; parallele 
to, 8-16; a Phallic tree, 101 ; Zoroas- 
tes hung upon the, 195. 

Trefoit, the, a sacred. plant among the 
Druide of Britein, 853. 

Trimwrti, the, of the üindoos, 869; the 
s&me es the Christian Trinity, 869, 
370. 

Trinity, the, doctrine of, the most mys- 
terious of.the Christian churoh, 368 ; 
adored by the Brahmins of India, 
369; the inbabitants of China, and 
Japan, 871; the Bgyptians, 873; and 
many other natione of antiquity, 878 *- 
878; can be explained by allegory 
only, 561. 

: Twek*, the number which appiies to 
th» twelve eigne of the Zodiac, to be 
found in all religions of antiquity, 

' 498 . 

Tu imw,, tbeMeakan Äve the motimr oft 
15* 

Typee of Chriet Jesus, Crisbna, Budd¬ 
ha, Bacchus, Hercules, Adonis, Oab 
ris, Horue, 4e., all of them were, 
408 ; all the sun-gpda of Paganism 
were, 500. 

Typhon, the destroying principle in the 
Egypti&n Trinity, corresponding to 
theSLra of thnHindoos, 561. 



Upright Emblem, the, or the “Ashera,” 
stood in the temple at Jerusalem, 47. 
Urtel, the angel; borrowed from Chal- 
dean sources, 109t 
ü»hat, the flame-red chariot of, 


pared to the flery chariot of Ettjafe* 
90. 

Uiethala , the Island of, 73. 
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Valentin*, 8t,, formerly the Scandina- 
vian god Vila, 890. 

ValhaOa, the Scandinavian Paradise, 
890. 

Vätudeva, a name of Crishna, 114. 

Veda*, the, antiquity of, 450. 

Vedic Poem*, the, show the origin and 
growth of Greek and Teutonic my- 
thology, 468. 

Venu*, the Dove was sacred to the god- 
dess, 857. 

Vermal equinox, the, festivals held at the 
time of, by the nations of antiqnity, 
892. 

Veepaeian, the Miracles of, 268, 269. 

Vettal Virgin*, the, were bound by a 
solemn vow to preserve their chasti- 
ty for a space of thirty yeara, 408. 

Vicar of God on Earth, the Grand La¬ 
ma of the Tartars considered to be 
the, 118. 

Vüa, the god, of the Scandinavians, 
changed to St. Valentine, 899. 

Virgin, the worehip of a, before the 
Christian era, 826. 

Virgo , the, of the Zodiac pereonifled as 
a Virgin Mot her. 

Vtihnu, appeared as a fish, at the time 
of the Deluge, 25; the mediating or 
preserving God in the Hindoo Trini- 
ty, 869. 

Votam, of Guatemala, 180. 

Votive offering8, given by the Heathen 
to their gods, and now practioed by 
the Christians, 258, 259. 

VotM of Ohattity, taken by the male» 
and females who entered Pagan mo- 
nasteries, 402, 408. 

W. 

War in Beaten, the, believed in by the 
Principal nations of antiquity, 868. 

Wasi, the priest and law-giver of the 
Cherokees, 180. 

Water, puriücation from sin by, a Pa¬ 
gan ceremony, 817-828. 

Wedneaday, W oden’s or Odin’s day, 
898. 

Welsh , the, as late as the seventeenth 
Century, during eclipses, ran about 
beating kettles and pans, 586. 


Wett, the sun-gods die in the, 4ML 

Wiedom, Ganesa the god of, 117. 

Wie* Mm, worahiped the infant Jesus, 
150; worahiped the infant Crishna, 
151; worahiped the infant Buddha, 
151; and others, 151, 152. 

Wittoba, the god, crucified, 185. 

Wodin, or Odin, the supreme god of 
the Scandinavians, 398. 

Welf, the, an emblem of the Destroy- 
ing power, 80. 

Word, or Logos, the, of John’s Gospel, 
of Pagan origin, 874. 

World, the, destroy by a deluge, when* 
ever all the planets met in the sign 
of Capricom, 108. 

X. 

Xaea, bom of a Virgin, 119. 

Xdhua, one of the seven giants rescued 
from the ilood, 87. 

Xerxe*, the god of, is the devü of to- 
day, 391; the Zend-avesta older than 
the inscriptions of, 452. 

Xüuthru*, the deluge happened in the 
days of, 22; was the tenth King of 
the Chaldeans, 28; had three sons, 
28; was translated to heaven, 90. 

X-P, the, was formerly a monogram of 
the Egyptian Saviour Osiris, but now 
the monogram of Christ Jesus, 850. 

Y. 

Tadu, Vishna became incarnate In the 
House of, 118. 

Tao, or Jao, a sacred name, 49. 

Jan-hwuy, the favorite dieciples of 
Confucius, 121. 

Tor, the angel, borrowed from Chal 
dean sources, 109. 

Yenshe, the mother of Confucius, 121. 

Y-ha-ho, a name esteemed sacred among 
the Egyptians, 48; the same as Jeho- 
vah, 48. 

Yeeua, the name Jesus is pronounced 
in Hebrew, 196. 

Toni, the, attached to the head of the 
crucified Crishna, 185; eymbolized 
nature, 496. 

YMr, the term (Creator) first brought 
into use by the prophets of the Cap- 
tivity, 99. 
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Yu, a virgln-born Chinese sage, 190. 

Yucatan, the Mayas of, worahiped a 
virginbom god, 180; crosses found 
in, 201. 

Yule, the old name for Christmas, 865. 

Yumna, the river, divided by Crishna, 
57. 

Z. 

Zama, the only-begotton Bon of the Su- 
preme God, according to the Mayas 
of Yucatan, 180. 

Zarathrustra (see Zoroaster). 

Zend-Avmta, the sacred writings of the 
Parsees, 7; signifies the "Living 
Word;” 59; olderthanthecuneiform 
inscriptions of Cyrus, 452. 

Zephyrinus, the truth corrupted by, 
185. 
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Zeru-akerene, the Supreme God of the 
Poraians, 245. 

Zeru-babel, supposed to be the Messiah, 
482. 

Zeu-pater, the Dyans>pitar of Asia, be- 
came the, of the Greeks, 477. 

Zeus, the Supreme God of the Greeks, 
477; visited Danae in a golden show- 
er, 481. 

Zorne, a supernatural being worahiped 
in Brazil, 130. 

Zoroaster, the Law-giver of the Per- 
sians, 59; receives the " Book of the 
Law ” from Ormuzd, 59; the Bon of 
Ormuzd, 128 ; a dangerous child, 
169; a “DivineMessenger/' 194; the 
“ Firat-born of the Eternal One,” 
195; performed miracles, 256; the 
religion of the Peraians ostabliahed 
toy» 401. 




ROME OR REASON. 

A Ifanolr oI Christian and Extra-Christian Experienoe. 

BY NATHANIEL RAM8AY WATERS. 

Extr* Cloth, 12mo, 868 pp..Postp&id, $1. 


A tbry crUical analysk o l both 
Protesten tism and CathoHcism, from 
the vantage ground of an intimate 
personal experience with the two Sys¬ 
tems. The writer, it appears, ia de- 
termined to nothing extenuate nor 
set down augbt in malice. His anal- 
ysIb of the Protestant principle will 
ba new to sorae Protestant** an will 
hi*« philoeophy of CathoHcism to 
npmy Catholiös. Bes Wes the very 
interesting Memoir which k thaipgin 
pprt of the book, it coataina notos, 
parte of correspondence, and an eseay 
off two; all paiiaking of the analytical 
and deeply earnest spirit which ap- 
pears in it from the finit. The plan df 
t)»a work ia strifeingly original, ita pur- 
pari is set forth in the tesssst and 
clnarest fenguage, and the manifest 
atnoeritir w w which tbewhole iawrtt- 
tm will commend it to readesa of 
TOftny varioufl shades of opiniom The 
wor£ is very argumentative, with 
touofee* of liveliness hese and there. 
which serve to relieve the general 
gravity of Us strajp. It has the merit 
throughout of being free from coarse- 
and, jibing; while it deals the 
moat trenchant blows which pure 
Ipqfc.iseapable of inflioting. 


KXTSACT& 

I ask you, would Absohlte Good- 
nesacreate with active poieon-work- 
iqg elementa for any end?....Was 
God under compulsion to crente man 
so? No: he was fre<*, yousay, tocreate 
ornot to create; but man oould not 
have been made otherwise compatibly 
with free will, in the creature. Then 
it would saem creation should not 
have taken place, or free will should 
been left out of the plan rather than 
evil, accepted for itssake. What nec- 
essary Moloch is this Free Will, that 
is higher than goodness, better than 
happiQess, and so mysteriously pre- 
cious that evil must be adopted as a 
means to secure it, and goodness and 


happiness offered a divine sacrifice to 
it? This known world of ours so 
abounds in moral foulness, as well as 
in physical suflering of manifestly 
impeccable beings, such aa little tn- 
fant» and irrational animals* that it 
negatives from the first your antbro- 
pomorphic theory of Creation and 
Frovidenee; which kan apotheoskof 
human imperfection. 

Ah unverifiable hypothesis of a na 
fbrmsd Providence, Which, however 
agreeable it may be to the fancy, ha# 
no support in sober reason: M the 
ruk of Provideuce in the present Hfi& 
be ons of iojnstice, there is no reasop 
to believe that a future life under the 
saine Providence will be differently 
ordered, so as to be just and happy : 
and if the Order of the present lila be 
right, there can be no need of a future 
Ufa aa a scene of reparation. Öur 
wkh to be nid of what k bad epd 
patnful, and secured in what k good 
and pleasant, of course does not affcct 
the argumsnt. The existonqe of a 
With dpes not imply that it will ever 
he graüfied. 

Tkb true philosopher k rsverent 
and, silent in the prtkence of the In- 
comprehensible. The green world of 
sense and knowledge where he finde 
himself placed furnjshes employmeat 
to all his faculties. He does not deny 
snpemal spheres: he only nefuses to 
make or to bow down to asserttons 
for which he sees no sufficient found L 
atfon. Here he finde the appropriate 
sphere of his actlvity: of what k be- 
yond he confesses himself ignorant. 
The supern&turalkt of course knows 
no more of the beyond* than he, but 
k afflicted with what 8ocrates called 
the worst kind of ignorance: the con.- 
ceit of knowing what one does not 
know. Prate as men may, the Mys- 
tery k there: aa deep as ever when 
the Bible is opened; asdarkas ever 
when the Church has lighted her wax 
candles. 




The Martyrdom of Man. 


By WINWOOD RE ADE. 
12 mo, Extra Cloth, 543 pp. Price, fl. 


CONTENTS: 

Under tbe head of War,” we have: Egypt, 
The Wafer Harvest, The Source« of the Nile, 
Philosoph/ of Leisure, Agricultural Monog¬ 
am/, Inequality of Men, P&mlne the Mother 
of Astronom/, Cruelt/ tue Nurse of Civilis*- 
Hon, Trial of the Dead, the Painted Tomb, 
Children of the Desert, Tbe Hone of War, The 
Terrible Sahara, Pharaoh Tnumphant, Egrvp- 
ttan Countr/ House, The Luxury Ouestion, Tbe- 
ology Stops the Way, Empire of Ethiopia, The 
India Trade, The Persian Sbepherds, The Klng’s 
Harem, Origin of Greek Genius, Thetr Religion. 
The City of the Violet Crown, The University of 
Egypt, Beraglio Intrigue, Retreat of the Ten 
Tnousand, Tyrann/ of Athens, Alexander at 
Babylon, Two Faces Under One Hat, A Greek 
Voltaire, The Purple Trade, Discovery of the 
Atlantic, Introduction of the “A, B, C,” The 
Colonies of Carthage, The Gardens of the Hes- 
perides. Home Rufe of Rome, The House of 
Baal, 811 ver Spain, The Poor Hated Old Man, 
Roman Baden Baden. Cato’s Little Farm, A 
Diasolute Prig, Africaa Place in History, Clv- 
ilizing War. 

Under tbe head of “ Religion ”: Ghost Wor- 
ship, Divine Hybride, Idofstrv and Dollatrj, 
WhoMadeGod? Natnre in the Nu de, The Sheik 
Abraham, Moses in Exile, The Delphi of tbe He- 
brewa, Pope ScunueL, A God-intoxicaled Man, 
A Pions Brigand. By the Waters of Babylon, 
Character of Jenovah, Character Improves, 
Origin of the DeviL A Monopobxed Deity, 
Bright Side of the Character of Jesus, Dark 
Side, The Miracle Doctor, The Ghetto, Rome 
81eeping, Heavenly Illusions, Bpdi 
The wonderf ul Well, The Truce of »n o, 
ments of Mahomet, Negro States, The African 
Hut, Dance Ordeal, School, Philosoph/ of 8alt, 
Bagdad of the West, Negroes in Mocca, The 
Black Prophet, Türke in Africa. 

Under the consideration of “ Liberty,” he 
shows us: The Aocient Germans, The Castle an 
Academy, The Serfs, The Monks. The Crusades, 
Venice, Arab Spain, The Hill oi Teara, Ortho¬ 
dox Geograph/, India, Prester John, Lisbon 
Rejoices, Majestic Crime, Slavery in London, 
The Methodist«, Giants and Pigmies, Thomas 
Paine. Cotton, Neck and Neck, W. L. Garrison, 
Rebellion of the North, The Lost Cause, Fntnre 
of Africa, Fntnre of the Earth, Origin of Man, 
Tailed Minds. 

In the consideration of “ Intellect ” he intro- 
dnces: The Children of the San, Origin of Iife. 
Historyof the Cell, Da wn of Reason, Origin of 
Love, The Ghost Religion. Origin of Pneets, 
Invention of Hell, Musical Conversation, The 
Why, The Utility of the Affections, Breeding 
Laws, Death of Sin, Origin of Chaatity, Rome 
and China. The Buddhists, The Age of the Ro- 
7 , War in the Future, The Expedient of Re- 
ioo, Fallacies of the Commune, American 
□sperity, Inventionsof theFutur&Theory of 
the Soul, Dutiea of a Creator, The Theory JBx- 


S loded, Should the Truth be Toid? Christianity 
Ixpoeed. The Catastropbea of P rogr e ss, Mord 
Value of HeU-FIre, True Soorces of Moral!ty, 
Spurious Virtues of Tbeology, The True Relig¬ 
ion, The Last 8acziflce.” 


EXTRACT: 

The good in this world predommatee ovw 
the bad; the good is ever increasdtng, the bad is 
ever di mini shlng. But, if God is Love, why is 
there any bad at all 7 Is the world like a novd, 
in which the villains are put in to make it mors 
dramatic, and in which virtue only triumphs in 
the third volnme? It is certain that thefed- 
ings of the created have in no way been oondd- 
ered. If, indeed, there were a jodgment-day, 
it wouid be for man to appear at the bar, not as 
a crimind, but aa an accuser. What haa be 
done that he ahould be *>ubjected to a life of tor- 
ture and bemptadon ? Goa might have mads 
us all happy, and he has made us miserable. Is 
that benevoleace? God might ba*e made na 
all pure, and he has made us all sinfuL Is that 
the perfection of morality? Ix I believed in 
this man-created God, in this divine Nebuchad- 
nexsar, I wouid say, You can make me live in 
your world, O Creator, bat you can not make 
me admire it; yon can load me with chalns, 
bnt you cannot make me flatter yon; yon can 
aend me to bell-fire, bnt you cannot obtain my 
esteesn. And if you condemn me, yon condemn 
yourself. If I have committed sinn, yon in- 
vented them. which is worae. If the watch you 
have made doee not go well, whoee fault is 
that? Is it rational toaamn the wheels and the 
Whigs? 


PRESS NOTICES: 

It is really a remarkable book, in which uni¬ 
versal histofyis “boüeddown” withsurprising 
skiU. . . The holdest, and, so far as histor- 
ical argument goea, one ot the ablest, assaolta 
ever made upon Christianity.—(Literary World. 

His history has a oontinuity, a ruah, a carry- 
Ing power, which remind us strildngiy of Gib¬ 
bon.—[New Haven Palladium. 

The sketch of early Bgyptian history, in ths 
first chapter, is a masterpiece of histoncal wri- 
tlng. He has a style that reminda na of Macan- 
lay.—[Penn Montnly. 

Ton tun over his pagee with a faectnation 
aimilar to that experienoed in reading Washing¬ 
ton Irving.—[Inter-Ocean. 

To readera who are attracted by the Darwin- 
ian literatore, this book, withits quaint dedara- 
tion that “ Life is bottfed sunshme,” may also 
be recommended. —[Pittsburgh Rve. Chronkle. 

Whoever wouid be josüed into attention, and 
led into unwonted channeia of thought, will find 
this volume full of intoeat and often of deüght. 
—[New CovenanL 



THEOLOGY AND MYTHOLOGY. 

An Inquiry into the Claims of Biblical Inspiration 
and the Supernatural Element in Religion. 


By ALFRED H. O’DONOGHUE, 

Counselor at Law, formerly of Trlnity College, Dublin. 


bin Cloth, ltmo.y 194 pp. 


Price, 91.00 


OPINIONS OP THE PRE8S. 

An able and thorongh treatmenfc of the subject, remarkable for Its 
eandor, eamestness, and freedom from partisan bias.— CriticcU Review, 

Aß a man of liberal education and wide reading, and one who thor- 
oughly nnderstands himself, and is aetuated by an earnest deeire to 
find tne right, he deserves a hearing .—American BookeeUer. 

lt has tne brilliancy and felicity of many other Irish writings. 
The author was educated in the Episcopal church, and his dedioa- 
tion of his ability to free thought and speech will be widely appre- 
ciated .—Commonwealth (Boston). 

The anthor is evidently well-read in the anthorities pro and con, 
has a ciear mental view of the case as it is, handles all the evidenoe 
as he would in a case at law, and expresses his opinions and convic- 
tions in a fearless manner. He treats the whole snbject in a purely 
rationalistic manner—inst as all snbject* that interest the hnman 
race onght to be treated.— St. Louis RepMiean. 

The book can be read by intelligent religionists withont prejudice. 
There is no harm in understanding what the liberal mind is thinking 
about, and if mythology has anything to do with theology we shonld 
know it .—Kansas City Journal. 

EXTRACTS. 

“ While at the Dublin University, with the Intention, at the proper 
time, of entering the Divinity School, my mind underwent a great 
change, both as to the so-callea truths of Revelation and the sincerity 
of belief held in those assumed truths by over three-fourths of the or- 
dained and educated preachers of the gospel with whom I came in con- 
tact... 1 seek to eliminate the fictitious in Christianity as now taucht.” 

“ The doctrines that Jesus taught—the brotherhood of man ana the 
condemnation of priestcraft—entitle him forever to the admiration and 
gratitude of his race . . . Jesus, like all great reformers, was himself 
m advance of the conscience, as well as the intelligence, of his age, but 
in order to render his mission at all successful, ne was compelled to 
deal gentlv with the superstitions of his time. Probably he was not 
himself altogether divested of them.” 

“ * The pale Galilean has conquered;' but it has only been by 
passing under the yoke of the conqueror, and assuming the ban- 
ners. the emblems, and the passwordsof the enemy. It is a conqueet 
In which genuine Christianity has disappeared, or skulks behind altars, 
pillars, paintings, and music. Christianity as taught and understood 
ny Jesus and hus followers has ceased to exist for sixteen hundred 
years. Even the infant Church was driven to abandon the Commun- 
Istic idea that distinguished the first few years of its existence. In mod¬ 
ern Christianity hardly a trace of the religion of Jesus is discemible. 
If Jesus and his true lue were taken from Christianity, it is doubtful if 
It would excite notice, or, if noticed, cause regret, comment, or suiprisa.^ 




• Lba vea o? U'n.wrixten H^stqrt 
That Tell of an, Mhiqw Snpeavqn and a. Lact Qfwktunwy, to Throw 

OfF EnQLANP’8 YOKE. 

By VAtERIAN 1 GRIBAYEDOFF. 

WlTtf K HAT AND NU»|EH0U$ ILLUSTRATION« Bf vmt- 
KHOWfi ARTIST3, AUTUQfUTICS, AN» LNOfcX. 

H m Am p i Nr, ?riqm on- Utm * T : - P***r, Good. M*rjpo», Lv*c Ifrpe, %»«td I 

»jid BpuoArn Sil|»CioÜ|, i lok»»i4lGokkS*de apd.BMfc Wi 

U fnlliflign l d T TTflPltf 

CLOTH, w dk^ 1^59 

PIMKG9. MQTLQ««U 

A?t instnicüv» boolu Rain» aiift car» and labos kwagone to. tb» 
makfcigof ih and th* rasulbis aseriöaof pictums dietinc^m thamseUra» 
and nottobe heäetMwhaaacottactbrely» The-Illustration*an»aupextor 
in execution ; the portraita amroally ftmfc rata»—3t Y S*m (Sv. Edig 

rt.4tonly occasional!y thaf one Ändaatv artfof laying^asidfe brühig 
pencjtor etching needfe.tb devote hipr spare hoai»to any^Hterwyputy 
suit, and when & does so hi* thetoe larehr deppsteteom the raabiteo# 
art and aestheticism. Valerian Qr|bay^c|pff bin w ocp Ho», fortU»lM» 
thrown the ideal to wind? and benthf» energies on the production of a 
bool^which bristlae wHb ha«^ bhtoriial fnok Mmy paeaagee in the 
book ape worthy of quot&tion, bo4f0P(h$>kiM»tiMy ooimy^and tM» 
literaryatyle .—Ni I. Momi*g Journal 

Ftew persona nowadays, not even exceptingthe majbrity of stndent* 
o£ hiatpry, afe aware that nihety-two years agp the Ifrhh questiott, 
camp ftw nearer neaching its soiutfon thaii atany other tltne ijfncq the 
treaty of j^fmeripk. Tb provp tfci$ aaaertion, Yaterihn Gribayfcdpfii 
artisfand writer, has deyofhdmucH lafrpr and» r cscarc h, the resutf belbe 
a har>dsome vojume, copipustydllustrQhKh None cab reftisp the aa#»oif> 
the crpdit.of having tunved out an mterestipg, amfaftfmee dtarnatib 
work; based on authöritip» coRtempomneoaa wRh the ev e nte descpittedi 
—N.Y World. 

IJouml to aitnict aitantjou, aa muchon account of its ezcettent illua- 
rratious as of its interestjng fest. i'hrows an entirely new light on 
jne of the müßt slirring episode^of Irish hlstory.—JV. Y. Eve* l Vvrltk 

An Englifh general is credited with the Statement that *Mbe United 
Kingdom ha» not been inaultcd by the presence of an armed im ader 
sine© the daya of William the Conquerord 1 Perhapti the Invasion of 
General lbumbert* ordernd by tho French Directory — an invasion which 
placed a small but well, arm cd body o£ Frcnch soltliers in the very heart 
of Iretand, and kept them there scveral weekß in spite, of immense 
odds—wfcit, not to b© construed as an “insult," Based upon historical 
documents and so me books npw very rare and it containä a numberof 
spirited illustrations.— N. Y. Heraht. 



THE CULTIVATION OP ART, 

ARD ETS BELATIORS TO BEUGIOUS PUBITARISM 

AND ÄOim-GETTIKG. 

By a. r. cooper. 


lt ho, 48 pp*, Fftiey Papor, 20 Coat«.; Extra Flexible Cloth, 85 Ceata« 

(Former prices 60 and 75 cts.) 

Mammon worship iß tlie religion of our age and nation. What 
we call oar religion is for the most part an affair of fashion and 
empty ceremony; our hearts are not in it, but our real religion is 
business. It is too much wilh us as Heine says it is with the 
merchant the world over: “ His counting-house is his church, his 
desk is his pew, his ledger is his bible, his stock in trade the 
holiest of the holy, the bell of the exchange his summons to 
prayer, his gold his God, and credit his faith.”_ 

The table, which in its primitive form was probably a block of 
wood, and only gradually came to be constructed as a piece of 
carpentry, at last attained to a marvelous execution in Florentine 
mosaic... .Man’s primitive bed was of course the soil of the spot 
which gave him birth. Instinct would lead him to seek shelter, 
and to heap up mosses, leaves, and soft materials upon which to 
take bis rest with ease. But art, keeping pace with the general 
advance of civilization, now furnishes lnm with a palatial resi- 
dence and a luxurious couch. Again, from the rüde and simple 
pofctery of the early man has come the wonderfully beautiful vases 
of ancient and modern times, and the China and glassware of our 
own days... .The sculptor isbut a sublimer workman in stone; 
painting had its origin in the use of color or outline drawing upon 
the walls of buildings. The grandest architecture is an evolution 
from the hut and cavern oi primeval man, a glorified roof, as 
Roskin expresses it. Sound, as expressed in music, is the ana- 
logueof acry; and poetry is the beautifully impassioned utter- 
ance of the higher feelings.— ExtracU. 



As a Philosopher and Reformer. 

By CHARLES SOTHERAN. 

Including an Original Sonnet by C. W. Frederickson, Portrait 

of Shelley, and View of his Tomb. 

Cloth, 8vo, 60 pp*, $1. (Former prlce 11*95«) 

“This work considers Shelley’s love of freedom; anticipation of 
tbe tbeory of evolution; scientific scholarsbip; real belief in a 
Supreme Intelligence; Pantheism; faith in the truc, though not 
the theological, Jesus; disbelief in miracles and the biblical ac- 
count of Creation; appreciation of the allegorical truth hidden in 
all religkms; besitancy about a future state; love of virtue; sym- 
pathy with Ireland’s oppression; advocacy of Queen Caroline; de- 
sire to see Protestant and Catholic parties United in humane 
efforts; defense of labor’s rights; batrea of Capital and commerce; 
devotion to free apeech and rights of women; interest in dumb 
animals, and love for the United States.” 


PITFALLS IN ENGLISH. 

A Mannal of Cmtomary Btrors in the Um of Word«, 

By JOSEPH PITZGERALD, M. A. t 
Formcrly of the “ Forum ” and the “North American Review.” 

The Errors of Speech point ed out in this volume are those of 
Educated People; and the more high ly educated the reader of 
it % the better will he appreciate the Service the book renders to 
the cause of correct ex Pression. 

The careful Student will find something new and useful in 
almost every paragraph.—Free Methodist (Chicago). 

The work ought to provoke a wide study of language among 
writers and readers. Critics—and all proofreaders are critics— 
will find it especially valuable.-—The Proofsheet (Chicago). 

Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


—-MYSTERIA.— 

Hiatory of the Secret Doctrinea and Mystic Bitea of An- 
cient Religiona and Mediaeval and Modern Secret Orders. 

By DR. OTTO HENNE AM RHYN, 

State Archivist of St. Gail, Switzerland. 

A book of profound learning, written in the most attractrve 
liierary style . For members of Secret Societies , as Freemasons , 
Knights Temflar , Knights of Pythias, Odd Fellows , this account 
oftheir prototypes in antiquity , the initiates of the Eleusinian, 
Dionysiac , Orphic and other Mysteries of Ancient Greece , and of 
the disciples of the Secret Doctrihes taught in the temples of 
ancient Egypt , this work possesses an extraordinary int er est. 
And not for them only , but for whoever has a Mere Human 
Curiosity regarding one of the most remarkable phases of re - 
ligious thought and Philosophie speculation . 

A valuable compendium of all that is known concerning the 
many mysteries which have prevailed among all peoples at dif¬ 
ferent periods of the world's history.—Square and Compass. 

We are surprised at the erudition it contains.—American Tyler. 

Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 
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ORGANIZED SOCIALISM. 

What do you suppose are the changes more or less permanent 
that are to come in the different branches of industry and in the 
Instruments of govemment when everything is owned by the 
government ? What will be the form of money, legislation, and 
the ballot ? What will be the Organization, shape, and ways of 
managing the railroads, banks, schools, universities, music, 
theaters, churches, distribution, saloons, post-office, newspaper, 
when socialistic, or in government hands? We are all asking 
these things not wholly from curiosity, but also because it will 

HELP US IMMEASURABLY IN JUDGING PRESENT STEPS. If W6 Can See 

the end we can better shape the means to it. The attempt to 

GET FINAL FORMS IN THE STATE HAS BEFORE THIS TIME GOT LITTLE 
BEYOND THE DREAM STAGE. 

A nnmber of persons Styling themselves the Cabinet of News, 
representing ezperience in the several walks of life, have been 
working at it fora dozen years, watching the natural develop¬ 
ment of things, but giving nothing out until they could be 
sure of their ground. They now publish their description of the 

ENDS WE ARE MAKING TOWARD. 

Most engaging facta : The legislative body has already 
disappeared in the process of giving place to the new forms of 
legislation. The Referendum is the next Step toward the 
voting battery, like the penny-in-the-slot; vote any time—the 
constant and unobstructed registry of the people’s will. The 

discovery of the missing links in money—the “buyer” and 
“seller *' stamps to balance exchange, being the development of 
the postage stamp. The school in its next Step opens to life 
through the telegraph and the apprenticeship. Communion 
has become democratic; the gathering-places of the people verg¬ 
ing upon a central Meet. Action passing by the perfunctory 

executive to the logical executive created by the combination of 
the trust Organizer with the labor union; president, govemor, 
mayor, and their kind, disappear. The inevitable combi¬ 
nation of the newspapers creates the general daily, the News- 
Book, made up at New York and printed simultaneously in all 
the cities. Political geography well-nigh obsolete in its state 
lines; the political division changing to the commercial division. 

The RATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN ALL THE BRANCHES OF DEMOCRACY. 

“The Organic State,” xamo, 439 pages. Sold at cost of 
printing. Price, $1.00. 

COMMONWEALTH COMPANY, 
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FACTS AND FICTIONS OF LIFE. By Helen H. Gtttfener. 
Cootains: An Irresponsible Educaied dass, Sex in Pmfci. 
Moral Responsibility of Woxnan in Heredity and its Rcla- 
tions to a Double Standard of Morak; Lawsuits, Legacy, 
fite. iamo, 269 pp., paper, 90 c.; cloth, fi. 

BRAIN AND THE BIBLE. Conflict Between Mental Scäetce 
and Theoloey. By Edgar C. Beal; with preface by R. O. 
Ingersoll. Portrait of autbor. Unanswerable argumenta. 
i 2 rao, 263 pp., cloth, $ 1 . 

EVOLUTION. A Summary of Evidence. By R. C Adams. 
i 2 mo, paper, 15 c. 

FRUITS OF PHILOSOPHY. Population Question. By Dr. 
Knowlton. Edited by Chas. Bradlaugh and Annie Besaht« 
lemo, paper, 25 c. 

INFIDEL DEATH-BEDS. “Idle Tales of Dying Horrore.” 
By G. W. Foofce. iamo, 100 pp., paper, 25 c. 

INSTITUTION OF MARRIAGE of the United Kingdos. 
Law, Facts, Suggestions, and Remarkable Dtvoroe n nfim 
Valuable to sociologists of all countries. By Philanthropus. 
i 2 mo, 446 pp., $ 1 . 

NATHANIEL VAUGHAN. Priest and Man. By Frederika 
Macdonald. Religious and Labor Reform NoveL t 2 mo, 
404 pp., cloth, goldside stamp, $ 1 . 

OLD FAITH AND THE NEW. A Confeerion. By D. F. 
Strauss. Authorized trans. from sixth German ed. by Ma¬ 
thilde Blind, iamo. 258 pp., cloth, f 1 . 50 . 

PIONEER PITH. Gisfc of Lectures on Rationaüsm. By Rob’t 
C. Adams, iamo. 100 pp., paper, 25 c. 

POCKET THEOLOGY. By Voltaire. Terse, w i tty , and sar- 
castic definitionsof theoiogicalterms. i 2 mo, 130 pp., pap., 25 c. 

MARTYRDOM OF MAN. A Compendium of Universal History. 
By Winwood Reade. “Universal history ‘botfed down* Wh 
surprising skill.” gth ed. iamo, 544 pp., f 1 . 

SHORT HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. An Account of the 
Formation and Development cf the Canon. By Bronson C. 
Keeler. Paper, 90 c.; cloth, 75 c. 

SECRET OF THE EAST. Origin of Christian Religion. Sig- 
nificance of its Riae and Decline. By Felix L. Oswald, M. D. 
iamo, cloth, $ 1 . 

STORY HOUR For Children and Youth. By Susan H. 
Wixon. Without Superstition. 66 full-page and 2 s «midier 
illustrations; large type, heavy toned paper, broad margins, 
illuminated covers; 4 to, 224 pp., boards, $ 1 . 

PULPIT, PEW, AND CRADLE. By Helen H. Gardeaer. 
iamo, paper, 10 c. 

DIAMOND FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By J. L. Babe. 
Map and several illustrations. i 2 mo, 105 pp., paper, 25 c. 
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Monthly. Mailed at Pound Rates. 

Contains Choice Sociahst Works by Standard Authors , at prices 
ranging front 5 cents to 35 Cents . Yearly, $j. 

FABIAN ESSAYS IN SOCIALISM. 

Nine Parts—Introduction and Eight Essays separately, forming 
Nos. 11-19 inclusive, of Commonwealth Library. 

No. ix. I. The History and Basis of the Fabian Society. 

By Mary Förster. With Contents, Preface and Index of the 
Eight Essays. 

THE BASIS OF SOCIALISM. 

No. ia. H. Economic. By G. Bemard Shaw. 

No. 13. IH. Historie. By Sidney Webb, LL.B., Barrister- 
at-Law, Lecturer on Political Economy at the City of London 
College. 

No. 14. IY. IndustriaL By William Clarke, M.A., Cambridge. 
No« 15 » Y. Moral. By Sydney Olivier, B. A., Oxford. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF SOCIETY. 

No. 16. YI. Property TJnder Socialism. By Graham Wallas, 

M. A., Oxford. 

No« 17. VII. Industry Under Socialism. By Annie Besant. 

THE TRANSITION TO SOCIAL DEMOCRACT. 

No. x 8 . vm. Transition. By G. Bernard Shaw. 

No. 19 « IX. The Outlook. By Hubert Bland. 

The Nine Parts , 5 cents each % or 30 cents for all . Cloth, 75 cents. 

Love and Sympathy the Basis of 

Socialism. 

By ROBERT BLATCHFORD. 

10 Cents per dozen; 60 cents per 100 ; $4 per 1 , 000 . 

What is Socialism? 

By HEMAN C. COOKE. 

10 cents per dozen; 60 cents per 100 ; $4 per 1 , 000 . 
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SAKYA BUDDHA. 


A Versified, Annotated, Narrative of his Life and 

Teachings. 

Wlth an Excnrau, Ontaining dtittou front Bnddha’s “Dhui- 

mapada, or Path of Yirtoe.” 

Bt E. D. BOOT, 

An American Buddhist 


Zorge, oleer type, wldely spaoed; heavy paper, broad marginal 

extra cloth, 12mo, 171 pp., )L00. 

The more I leam to know Buddha, the more I admire him, and the sooner all 
mankind ahall have been made acquainted with his doctrinea, the beiter it will be, 
for he ia oertainlj one of the heroee of bumanity.— Dr. FüutboU. 

The material which forma the baais of thia poem haa been obtained from rol- 
umee which aie inacceaaible to the rast majority of readera. The noble and be*n& 
ful eayinge from Buddha'a Path qf Virtus will win universal admiration. —LUerary 
JUHew. 


OPINIONS OP LEAD ING BUDDHISTS, SPIBIT- 

UAUSTS, AND OTHEBS. 

Thifl work ia very highly valued bjr many people here and will 
prove itself to be a great boon to the Knglish -apeaiang public.—Jomr 
Howay, N.P.P.T. (a Ceylonese Buddhist). 

Pavorable opinione of thia work haa been expressed by the distin- 
guiahed Oriental soholar J. Wettha Singha, F.B.T.S., Colombo, 
Slave Island, Ceylon, and by many other Buddhist«. The book haa 
been introdnoed into Buddniat acnoola in Ceylon. The Banner of 
Light , Religio-Fhüosophieal Journal , and many Spiritoalist paper« 
and lecturera, have apoken highly of the book. 

Thia deecriptiye poem ia aa smooth as Pope, sublime aa By ron, 
aympathedo aa Thomson, and as spiritual and numanitarian aa Whit* 
tler. Every line ia oomprehenaive, elevating, and inspiring, lifting, 
and holding np the reader, above the material and eyaneeoent, to tue 
roalma and life of the divine and spiritual, and breathing the spirit of 
“Peace on earth, good-will to men.”— Prof. J. H. Cook (Spintualist 
Lecturer). 

The perosal delighta me ; and I quite wonder how the anthor 
oould ao literally wnte hiatory in rhyme and rhythm. Sine© visiting 
China, Ceylon, and other Buddhist oountriee, I feel an increased in- 
tereat in all writings favoring Buddhism. I ahall take pleasure in 
apeaking in praiae of thia work in the press .—Prof J. M. Pkbblbs. 
M.D. (Spiritoalist Lecturer), [ Author of “ Travels Around the World ’* 
($2); ‘^Buddhism and Chriatiamty Paoe to Paoe: A Diacuasiou be- 
tween a Buddhist Priest and an Bngliah Clergyman,” 25 cts.] 
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THE SOCIALIST CATECHISM. 

Reprtnted wtth additions from “Justice 

By j. l. joynes. 

I. Division of Toil. 

II. The Capitalist System. ***** 

HI. Surplus-Value. 

***** IY. Methods of Extortion. 

Y. Machines and Their Use. 

VI. Distribution of Wealth. 

VII. Theories of Profit. ***** 

VIII. Inadequate Objections. 

***** DL Gluts and Their Besults. 

X. Revolution. 


SIXTI^TH THOUSAND. 

PRICB, FIVB CBNXS. 
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CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR CIVILIZATION. Re. 
ligious, Monarchical and Aristocratic, Political, Economic, 
Matrimonial and Miscellaneous Lies. By Max Nordau. Pro- 
hibited in Austria. i 2 mo, 364 pp., paper, 50 c.; cloth, $ 1 . 

PARADOXES. By Max Nordau. “ ExceUent language, great 
clearness of argument, by one of the trankest philosopaical 
writers of the present day. M —Chicago Tribüne. i 2 mo, 377 
pp., paper, 50 c.; cloth, $ 1 . 

HIGHER CRITICISM IN THEOLOGY AND RELIGION, 
Contrasted with Ancient Myths and Miracles. By T. E. 
Longshore, Member of the Society of Friends. i 2 mo, 533 
pp., paper, 50 c.; cloth, $ 1 . 

ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. Examination of the 
Creeds, Rites, and Sacred Writings of the World. By Vis¬ 
count Amberley. Complete fromLondon edition. 8 vo, 745 
pp., cloth, $ 3 . 

HEBREW MYTHOLOGY, ox the Rationale of the Bible. 
Holy Scriptures Treat of Natural Phenomena Only. By 
Milton Woolley, M. D. Illustrated. 8 vo, 613 pp., cloth, $ 2 . 50 . 

SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. An Inquiry into the Reality 
of Divine Revelation. The most thorough and exhaustive 
work on the Claims of supematuralism ever written. From 
the last English ed., in 3 vols., $ 12 . Complete in 1 voL, 8 vo, 
1,115 PP*, cloth, $ 4 . 

WORLD’S SAGES, THINKERS, AND REFORMERS. Biog- 
raphies of 300 of the leading Philosophers, Teachers, Skeptics, 
Innovators, Founders of New Schools of Thought, Eminent 
Scientists, etc. (not Christians), from the time of Menu to the 
present. By D. M. Bennett. 8 vo, 1,075 pp-» cloth, $ 3 . 

TRAVELS IN FAITH FROM TRADITION >TO REASON. 
By Capt. R. C. Adams. i 2 mo 238 pp., paper, 25 c. 

BIBLE OF NATURE; OR THE PRINCIPLES OF SECU- 
LARISM. A Contribution to the Religion of the Future. 
By Felix L. Oswald, M. D. i 2 mo, 240 pp., cloth, $ 1 . 

ORDER OF CREATION. The Conflict between Genesis and 
Geology. A Controversy between the Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Prof. T. H. Huxley, Prof. Max Müller, M. Reville, Mrs. E. 
Lynn Lin ton. i 2 mo, 178 pp., paper, 50 c.; cloth, 75 c. 

FREETHINKERS' PICTORIAL TEXT-BOOK. BeaAng on 
the church’s Claim to be a beneficent Institution, and revealing 
the abuses of a Union of church and state. 185 full-page illus- 
trations. With copious citations of fact, history, statistics, 
and opinions of scnolars to maintain the argument of the 
artist. Designs by Watson Heston, with portrait of the de- 
signer. 9 x 12 in., 366 pp., illuminated covers, $ 2 ; silk cloth, 
iiu: and gold side stamps, $ 2 . 50 . 

OLD-TESTAMENT STORIES Comicallv Illustrated. Bv 
Watson Heston. Stories humorously told. About 200 full- 
page illustrations. 7 x 9 in., 394 pp., boards, $ 1 ; cloth, $ 1 . 50 . 
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—I API BUT ONE.— 

JUSTICB, HOT CHARITY. 

A NATIONALIST POEM. 

Bt EARRISON T. HJCKOIL 


ho: 


••Th* eaxrant of «fort «Ion« is pertinent to the qantfon aC 
desert. All men who do their best do the uane. A man 1 » eedow- 
mants, howcver godlike, merely fix the measure of his daty. w ~ 
Edward Bellamy . 

This is the great ethical pedestal on which maqkfnd have re- 
fosed to stand, bat on which they mast finally plaoe their fest or 
perish. The nuurim, “To every man according to bis deeds," is 
a falsa one, and the world will make no sabstantial progress tili 
Itiaabandoned.—Ä f. H. 
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A GREAT RDU CATION AI/ WORK. 

MERRIE ENGLAND. 

APlain QAfl AI |GM Whatitlaand 

Exposition of Ol/UALIOI I What it la Not. 

By ROBERT BLATCHFORD. 

Orer 1,000,000 Copiea Already Sold« 

The liveliest, clearest, most comprehensive populär exposition 
o£ the priuciples and purposes of Socialism ever published. 

Dr. W. W. Boyd, of St. Louis, says: “I admire the direct 
trend of thought expressed in it, and the plain elucidation of 
priuciples which are too often obscured by technical terms." 

It is the first time in America that a valuable book has been 
•old at anything Hke so low a price. The object is to spread the 
ideas broadcast, and get millions of readers, who will see to it 
that Socialism, the only scientific social System, is established. 

The Only Complete, Authorieed American Edition. 
i2mo* 174 Pag es, Plain , Clear Typt, Populär Paper Edition* 10 c. 

Red Cloth* Laid Paper* with Portrait of Aut hör* 60 c. 

Special Rates for Large Quantities to Dealers and £or 
Educational Purposes. 


THE ORGANIC STATE. 

PRINCIPLES REVISING THE CONSTITUTION. 

By CORYDON FORD. 

“ It is caught from the moving present, and is the singulär 
realisation of Edward Bellamy’s beautiful dreams and Henry 
George’s portents." 

Paper* i 2 tno* 469 pages* $ 1 . 00 . 


THE SOCIETY OF THE FUTURE. 

By LEONARD D. ABBOTT. 

•'The ideal here set forth is one of a simple life, Uved close 
to nature and in fellowship with one's friends and equals; and 
•pecial emphasis is laid on the artistic side of socialism. Just as 
hideousness is the fruit of ignorance and misery, so will beauty 
be the fruit of happiness and freedom." 

Price Five Cents . 
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CHRIST THE SOCIALIST. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 44 PHILIP MEYER’s SCHEME. 

A STÖRT OF SOCIAI/ IMPORT. 

*pHIS is a novel and interesting story of a New England manu- 
facturing town. It teils the story of the conversion of a 
minister from the errors of his social philosophy to a more Christ- 
like view of human needs, and life, and destiny. The means of 
this slow change of life-long and unquestioned convictions is an 
old Scotch schoolmaster, who is an open and avowed Socialist. 
The old Scotch schoolmaster is a reader and a thinker, and his 
friend, the Presbyterian minister, is a kindly natured man. who 
has been brought up in the strict faith of his sect, and has never 
thought of going outside its tenets and dogmas in his Christian 
teaching. How he comes to consider the social question in the 
light of Christ’s teaching is skillfully and interestingly told in a 
series of dialogues between him and Stewart, the schoolmaster. 
The labor troubles in the mills in the village are also illustrative 
of the divergence between the precepts of the Christian church 
and the professions oi its teachers and disciples and their prac- 
tice in every-day conduct, The hardheaded, shrewd but kindly 
old minister, who has all his life lived according to ins stem 
Standard of rectitude, in both thought and conduct, finally comes 
to believe that christianity as a religion was not mtended to be a 
creedal profession, but a law of life and conduct. He ends by 
admitting the truth of the old schoolmaster’s teaching, that Christ 
was a Socialist—the first great Socialist, who preached a religion 
for this world of realities and not for another. 

This is a fine, stirnng story, and it is imbued with a noble and 
lofty purpose. It will be a good antidote to such vicious teach- 
ings as are contained in “Marcella,” and similar apologies for 
injustice and spoliation of the producing classes by the egotistic 
idlers. 
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Good Edition, I^arge, Clear Type, iamo, 357 Pages, 
Paper, 50 Cents; Cloth, $uoo 
(Formerly, $1.25.) 
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King Mammon and the Heir Apparent. 

By GEORGE A. RICHARDSON. 

“Yb Cannot Sbrvb God and Mammon." 
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PRESS AND OTHER OP INIONS. 

The discussion of the property right is incomparably the best 
known to me. The best thooght of social thinkers will ultimately 
indorse its principal theses.—Edward A. Ross, Professor of Eco¬ 
nomics and Social Science, Stanford University. 

This work is a System atic attack upon inheritance and suc- 
cession by the living to the property of the dead. The author 
goes beyond Henry George, John Stuart Mill and Herbert 
Spencer by applying his principles to personal as well as real 
property. A work of thought and learning if not conclusive.— 
Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 

It contains a good deal of Information and leads away from 
many of the theories held by most students of social problems.— 
Times, Hartford, Conn. 

The author maintains that we are living under the lawB of the 
dead and bound to inherited customs long since grown burden- 
some and unjust. He can see no reason why a man because he is 
the son of somebody should inherit millions that he never did any- 
thing to eara or conserve. He is evidenüy in earnest, and abuses 
no person or party for the w r on gs that have gr o wn for g e n era- 
tions.—Milwaukee Journal. 

A strong and ertremely well-written plea for the ideas and 
reforms it advocates. In comparison with the rhetorical and 
windy rubbish which so often passes for economic literature in 
this country, it has been a genuine pleasure to read a work so 
logical and closely reasoned.—P. T. Jones. 

Mr. Richardson’s book, unlike many of its class, is written 
with an absence of prairie rhetoric and with much closeness of 
reasoning.—New York Press. 

There is a certain clearness and facility of style that leaves 
the reader in no manner of doubt as to the author’s meaning, 
whether convinced by his logic or not. The book is pleasingly 
written, and Mr. Richardson has the rare merit of keeping his 
subject always in hand.—San Francisco Call. 

The character and purpose of this volume are clearly indicated 
by the title. It deals in the main with the question of the inherit¬ 
ance of wealth.—News, Savannah, Ga. 

12mo, 464 pages, Paper, 60 eents; Cloth, $1.00. 
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THE CHRIST OF PAUL; 

0r 9 tha Balgvas af Chrlstüuütj. A Critieal Stody af the Orlfim 
tfChriitttt Doctriies ttd CtMiieil SenptirM. 

BY OKOROE BIBER. 

Extra dotk| 12ao, 400pp. 9 $1.60* 

An endeayor to find, by carefhl analyaia of the wiitinga themaelyea, bjr 
leaearohoe into the liiatory of the perioda to which thej are aacribed, and by 
azaminationa of the patnetfo writera, the aolution of a problem which haa 
ne^exeiawjirhwsaadsdviiigmanyeantuiiea. The bypotbeeia which he 
bouda upouibe aapalt affafla leben haa tftie merit of pflausihility, oooaiatenoe, 
eynchrdniam with the focta of hiatory, and aubatantiation by internal eri- 
danoea.—[Sacramento Daily Union. % 

There ia a general aentimant that wo want Chriaf a Ohriatianity mora thaa 
Panl'a or the ohurchmen'a or the wbple anooaaaion of theologiana. Lat na 
hayeit If thia book Üghta the way to it, let ns foUow it If there ia a tnnr 
way, ahow it Men prefer to walk where there ia moat light—[St Lonia 
Emmblioan. 

It ia written in a terae, oolloquial, attraottya style, and will haye thooght 
fnl readera.—[Phrenologioal JournaL 


PERSONAL IMMOBTAUTY, 

AND OTHER PAPERS. 

By Jo&ie öpptnhrtm. 

Ext» cloth, 1 Eng» Etpp^Mets. 

The apiril of the aathor i» unexoeptionable, and ehe atstee wtth the utmoet 
oaador the argumenta for and against the dootrine of immortality. There ia 
eyidenoe of mach reading and careftil thinlüng. The book may be taken aa a 
yery foir indes of the atate of mind of a great many moral, intelligent and fhir* 
mindert people who haye begun to 11 truat their intellects.”—[Oritioal Beriew. 


ANCIENT SEX WOKSHIP. 

A Cnrloua i nd emarkahlo E ork— 
fraeei of inetent Mythe flu the Relflfflone of To-Day. 

Extra eloth, gold sido a&amp, 26 illnatratlons, 12m, 6L 

Gontaining much mythological lore and a chapter on the Phalli of Califor¬ 
nia. A work of intereat to acholan.—{New Bedford Standard. 

Much curioua Information ia presented, and the hint imparted that mubh of 
what ia deemed aacred haa a yery inferior origin.—[Booten Commonwealth. 

To the inyeatigator of early religioua hiatoiy, who can yiew all eyidenoe with- 
out prejudioe . . . entertainment undeniably freah.—[Literary World. 

A curioua, learaed, and painfolly auggeatiye book. Eapedal paina ia 
taken to deal delic&telV with the aulJect-^Qhicago Journal. 

The attempt ia to ahow that the croaa, aa a religioua emblem, ia muoh older 
than Jeeua Christ, and to tone In the religiona of to-day the relica of andern 
paasional worahip. Much reaearch and deep echolarahip are diaplayed, and 
the work Mrfgh-toned, but it ia not designedforimmature minda.—[Portlanü 
Tranacript 
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MOSES or DARWIN? 


A SCHOOL PROBLEM 

FOR 

ALL FRIENDS OF TRUTH 
AND PROGRESS 

BT 

ARNOLD DODEL, Ph.D., 

tmonmon or Botany at thx Uniyusty or Zürich, Swrrznun; 
Honorar y Mimbo or th* Royal Mmosconc Socirty or 
London, England ; Vick-Pusidbnt or ths Fxxb* 
thinkkrs* Union or Gbxmany; Etc., Etc. 
datke r qf DedeTs 11 Anmtomic -Pkysielcgical Atlas qf Bctamy fsr High 
ScJkeets and CsUsges " lÜustrirtts Pflanasnisksa;" and 
ether Scientific Werks . 

Tki Truth-Seeker ts the only God-Seeker. —M. J. Savagk. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE TH1RD GERMAN EDITION, WITH 
PREFACE FOR THE AMERICAN EDITION, 

AND 

A DISQUISITION ON SCHOOL REFORM IN TH* 

WEST. 

BT 

PREDERICK W. DODEL. 


Ismo, 326 pp., papcr 


50c.; cloth, $i.oa» 
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REFORM WORKS. 

Admumnent of Science« By Prof. Ttkdall. Portrait, Bf» 
graphical Sketch, and Aitkles on Prayer. xojpp., papcr, sjc 
Address and Portrait only, 69 pp., 10c. 

Ancient Sex WfHhiB A Carkms and RemarkaU» Work. 
Tracea of Andent Mythe In the Religion* af 7 o 4 JBy. mono, 
70 pp., 96 ilhu., doth, $1. 

Betny Lee« A Fo'c'a'le Yarn. Poem, ixo pp., doth, 50c. 

Bible Myfhb Thdr PamfleW in Religion* of Heathan Nation* of 
Antiquity; Origin and Meaning. Copiona Note* and Authoride*. 
“Cydopedia of Reference." By T. W. Doanb. Many illus., 
8vo, 61* ppi, aloth, $0.50; half mpc., $$. 

Gene Agaimt thfi Gborcbu A Snmmary of the Arguments 
againat Populär Ertöt». Uno, 7 t pp*» doth, 50c. 

Christ of Paul; or, The Enlgmai of Christianity« 
Origina of Christian Doctrines and Canonkal Scriptarea. By 
Gboegb Rbbbe. iamo, 400 pp., $1.50. 

Cnltivatioa of Art« ha Relation* te Religion» Püritanism and 
Mno^rartng By A. R. Cnn— Paper, aoc.; flaaphtedoth. 95c. 

Rnlnnai of Uft, Peifch» and the Fntnre State. By 

A. II. Dana, iamo, 950 pp., doth, fx. 

Eag o n c e of B e Mgfom ByL. Fbubuuol iamo» 7 S pp-»dolh»soc. 

Bthieal and Physiologie*! InQuirien. By AH. Dana. 

iamo, 319 pp., doth, $1. 

Bthlep of Poattiriim» A Critical Study and Sornay of the 
Moral Philoaophy of the Preaent Century. By Giacomo Ba*> 
ZBLLOTTi, Professor of Phitosophy at the Liceo Dante, Floreace. 
iÄtPiN 3 W PP*, doth, #i. 

Faith and Reagan« A C o n efa a Ac e a n nt of all the Prominan* 
Religion*. By H. R. Steven*. 17 pp. Index, iamo, 441 pp., $x. 

Frenah jornriii of Imland tat 1T88. Utm of U«k 

written Hiatorr that teil of an Myroic Endearor and a Loat Op* 
portunity to Throw Off England'* Yoke. By V. GaiBATiDorr. 
With a Map and Numerou* XUustratkms by well-known ardsta» 
Authoritiea and Index, iamo, 19a pp., gilt side*«tamps, fx.50. 

Health Hintfl to Women: I m port an t Information for AR 
and “ Danish Cure." By Mme. W. Schott. Portrait. Sq. iamo, 
319 pp., doth, $1. 

Hiotory of Reiffions« Being a Condenaed Statement of the 
Resutt* of Sdentwc Research and Philoaophical Criddsm. By 
Elizabeth E. Evans, iamo, ia 8 pp., paper, 95c ; doth, 50c. 

How to Presen* Health« By Dr. L. Babxan. a Populär 
Treatiae on the Topics of Every-Day Life which Every One Ought 
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